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THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. 




By Gknkkal TiiK Right Hon. koki) Chelmsford, G.C.B. 


Thf: despatch from the Government of India, dated 
2 November, 1892, lately laid before Parliament, in antici- 
pation of the debate on the “ Madras and Bombay Armies 
Bill,” indirectly opens uj) once more the important question 
of the Defence of India.” 

It is therein clearly laid down thtit, in the event of Russia 
approaching closer to our Indian frontier with hostile intent, 
it is the deliberate opinion of our Rulers in Indi^that we 
mui^ adopt what is called a “ F'orward Policy.” 

We are to deliberately ignore the extraordinary natural 
strength of our North West Frontier ; and, leaving it 
iHihind us, to moVe forward, for the fifth time, into that 
country which, as Dost Mahomed said, “ contains only 
men and stones.” The following extracts from the despatch 
in question will bear out what I have just stated. 

lot/i Para, The necessity confronting us of .|>roviding 
an ’efficient force for service against an European^enemy 
beyond the frontier,” * • * 

\%tk Para, “ The necessity for this is how broughVthe 
more prominently before us, in view of the possibility tha^ 
the next great operations Our army, may tie, called te 
undertake may be against a more formidable enemy than 
It has ever yet encountered, and m a rigorous ctinudo^ in 
SERIES* VOU Vt. ^ ' K/ 



The Defence of India. 

which the inhabitants of th^ trepical parts of India are not 
adapted to serve/* ' 

25///* liara: “ We must iheKefoVe accept the fact that 
our figlitini^ army, so far as a e^reat campaign beyond the 
N^orih IW'st * Frontier is concerned, must be composed 
mainly of the Sikh, the Punjabi, the Pathan, the Baluchi, 
and the Gurkha/’ 

It is clear from the above-ejuoted extracts, giving expres- 
sion to the opinion of the Governor General in Council, 
that a “ Forward Policy” is looked upon, both as a political, 
and military, necessity, in the event of an attempt being 
made by Russia "to occupy Afghanistan, either by conqu<*st, 
or with the consent of th(* Amir. 

The bitter experiences of all our former occu[»ations of 
Afghanistan are to be ignored ; and we are to embark once 
more in a sea of troubles, as regards our trans|X)rt and 
supplies : our relations, with the most treacherous nation on 
the face of the earth ; and, the discontent of that portion of 
our native troops which may form our army of occupation. 

And for what purpose ? If our own natural frontier ])re- 
sented features so weak, and so unsatisfactory, as to Hinder 
any defence of it almost imjKj^sible ; and if, on the oth(*r 
hand, the country beyond our border contained a position, 
or positions, of exceptional strength, then th(rr(i mighu be 
something to be said in favour of such a plan. As a fact 
however the very reverse is the case. • We have on the 
North West border of India an exceptionally strong fron 
tier, which can. I believe, be made impregnable ; whilst on 
the other hand Kandahar and its neighbourhood, and 
Kabul and Its surrounding country, arc exceptionally w’’eak 
as defensive positions. By a “ forward policy ” we plcicti 
ourarmry with its back to a succession of most formidable 
defiles, which, in case of reverse, would most undoubtedly 
prove its destruction ; and which, under favourable circum- 
stances, would cause^ ^ tremendous straiA upon the transport 
service, and a v^ry serious addition to the cost of the 
campaign, By remainmg. within our own border we oblige 
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our enemy to commit himself to those dangerous defiles, 
and can meet him with every chance of syccess, ^as he 
debouches from them, on our side, in inevitably lengthened, 
•and straggling, array, ^ 

The strength of our North West Frontier lies, not only 
in the formidable obstacle which the Indus river presents 
to an invading force, and to the strong posts which we 
hold at Quetta and l\:shawur ; but also in the difficult 
nature of the country which lies between the Indus river 
and the Afghan frontier proper, which frontier, although not 
geographically ct^rrect, may fairly be represented by the line : 
Kabul, Ghazni, Kandahar. The distance between that line 
and the river varies from about* 300 miles to 173 miles. 
I'he main roads towards India are the Bolan, the Gomal, 
the Kochi, the Kuram, and the Khyber, but there arei 
numerous alternatix e routes besides those above-mentioned. 
All hcnvev(tr present formidable difficultie.^ to an European 
force advancing with artillery and the other necessary 
i.mp^'dinienta. ScarcH‘ly any supplies are procurable ; water 
is oftc*n very scarce, as is also grass. Before reaching the 
Indus, the Suliman range of mountains must be qrossed, 
the heights of which vary from 7500 to iiooo feet; and 
lht*n,*should all these difficulties be successfully overcome, 
a witle, unfordable river stares an invading force in the 
face. 

'Fhe essential condition, wh^en a large river is taken as 
the line of defence, is that the defending force should have 
the command of both banks. 7 'his condition in the case 
of the Indus is satisfactorily fulfilled. We not only occupy 
<^uetta and Peshawur, well in advance of that I'iv^r, but 
we are also in possession of that long and narrow strip of 
country, 300 miles long and with an average, of sixty miles 
in breadth, which stretch’es beuveen the Suliman Mountains 
and the Indus, and i^ called Daman or the Derajat. 

The Indus river is, as I have^ already said, practically 
unfordable ; as although Shah Shujah forded^ the river 
above Attock in 1809, Ws success^ was considered almost: a 

A 2 
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miracle. It could only be attempted during the months from 
October to' hlarch, when the river is lowest. During the 
remaining si.x months of the year the river ri.ses rapidly, 
and e^:panding over the country in numerous parts converts 
it into an extensive lake. Between Mithankote and Bukkur 
island the inundation e.xtends sometimes twenty miles from 
the western side of the river. The width of the river 
during its shrunken state varies from 480 to 1,600 yards, 
and its general velocity is about 3 miles an hour in the 
winter, and si.x miles an hour in the Hood sea.son. .An 
invading force piust therefore contemplate the necessity of 
bridging the Indus within the short time availabh* for that 
purpo.se. 

General v'on Clausewitz, the highest strategical authority 
of this century, say-s in his work “On War’ : “As the 
equipment for cro.ssing rivers which an enemy brings with 
him, that is, hi.> pontoons, are rarely sufficient lor the 
passage of great rivers, much dejiends on the ntean.s to be 
found on the river itself, its afthu-nts, and in the.qre^t- 
towns adjacent, and lastly' on the timber for building boats 
and rafts in Forests near the river. 'I'here are cases in 
which all these circumstances are so unfavourable, that the 
crossing of a river is by that means almost an impossibility.’ 
There are no great Towns ; there are no F'orests within 
60 miles of the Indus river ; and there are only a few 
insignificant affluents on the right bank. It would there- 
fore be the gros.sest negligence on the part of the military' 
commanders, if an enemy, arriving at the Indus, were 
allowed to secure a single boat available for bridging 
purposes. . . 

Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, that an 
enemy has been able to secure the requisite number of 
boats and bridging material, whicli would enable him to 
bridge the Indus, let ns consider th^ nature of the work 
which would then lib before him. 

During the campaign in Afghanistan- of J 839-40 the 
Indus was bridged between Sukkur and Rohree. 74 large 
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boats wore employed : 19 from Sukkur to the island of 
Hukkur ; and 55 from the island to Rohree on the left bank. 
These boats averaged tons in weight on the^ Sukkur 
*side ; and 17 tons in weight on the Rohree side,’ 

The extent of river bridged was about 500 yards, the 
site chosen being the narrow^est available part of the river, 
the.‘ island of Hukkur much facilitating the operation. 

I'he Sukkur side was bridged in four days ; the Rohree 
side took sixteen days, but it ought to have been done in 
ten. It may hit said therefore that the operation required 
lourteen days to be comjjleted. 

rhe river rose on the 27th January and again on 3rd 
b'etbruary, when danger for its safety was apprehended. 

rile above hicts taken from Hough’s “Campaign in 
Afghanistan ” and the “ l^rofessional papers of the Royal 
hhigineers ’ sh(nv the difiiculties that had to be faced by 
our Engineers, when they had peace'I'ul possession of both 
banks of the Indus, a friendly population to deal with, and 
the* ^uilimited resources of India to draw upon. 

Without boats; without timber with a hostile force on 
both tlanks of the right bank ; and a powerful army on the 
left bank, ready to oppose any attempt to cross the river, 
what* chance would an enemy have of being able to trans- 
port* from one bank to the other all the men and material 
requisite for such a task as the invasion of India ? 

If then General von Clausewitz’s opinion^ is to be ac- 
cepted, the crossing of the Indus by an enemy, in such 
force as to endanger the safety of India, should be con- 
sidered, not as almost, but as entirely, impossiblq^ 

^It may be argued however that Russia, assuming that 
she had full possession of Afghanistan as a base^ from 
which she could move forward to the conquest of India, 
would not attempt to crt)ss thp Indus during her first move 
forward from that base, but would content herself with 
gaining possession of all the copntry- lying between the 
Indus and the line Kandahar-Ghazni ; in other words, the 
whole country lying between the Bolan and the Kuram 
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jsasses -and from that advanced base complete her pre- 
parations for bridging the Indus, so as to enable her to 
move across that river immediately the state of its waters 
would permit of the attempt being made. 

It will be necessary therefore to consider the strength of 
our position on the right bank of the Indus; what has 
already been done in the way of improving its naturally 
strong features t and then, what remains to be done ? so 
that it may be made, as it is capable, the strongest military 
frontier in the world. 

An invasion of India, such as to endanger its safety, can, 
I contend, only be made from the West. An advance ui)on 
India from the North, over the Hindu-Kush mountains, by 
the liaroghil or Dorah pas.ses, either upon (lilgit into 
Kashmir ; or upon Chitnil into the Pe.shawur valley, could 
only be attempted, and that with great risk, by small bodies 
of troops : — as the physical difliciilties on that line are 
tremendous, and would effectually preclude the possibility 
of advancing in any formidable force. At th<; samtwtime 
it .seems unwi.se to make those routes easier by constructing 
military roads from our territory towards those points as is 
being done. There, as elsewhere, we should meet the 
enemy, as he debouches from the pass neare.st to our own 
frontier. 

Assuming my contention to be true that danger to India 
is only to be looked for from the West ; it remains to be 
seen whether our advanced' posts at Ouetta and Peshawur, 
can effectually V)ar any attempt on the part of an Euroix;an 
enemy to advance towards India from its base ; Kandahar, 
Ghazni, Kabul. 

I propo.se to deal first with our entrenched camp at 
Quetta, which can exercise no influence over an advance 
from Kabul upon Peshawur* — and 'which route will be con- 
sidered later on. , 

The late Majoi'- General Maegregor in his so-called 
“ confidential ” iwork, “ The Defence of India — a stra- 
tegical study, I’ lays down at page 203 six routes leading 
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from Kandahar to the Indus ; and five routes from Ghazni 
in the same direction. . With regard to the r.outes leading 
from Kandahar, he says “ these routes have *the dis~ 
* advantage that they are very liable to flank attacks '' ; and, 
with respect to the routes from Ghazni he writes — “ all 
these roads are more or less practicable ; from the North 
they are not liable to flank attack, but th^y are from the 
South/' This information, which can, I believe, be im- 
plicitly relied upon, is valuable"., with reference to the 
consideration of our military position at Quetta. 

The; entrenched camp at Quetta is sitpated a mile or 
tw’o in front of the Town of that name, in an excellent 
position, far out of reach of any other commanding ground, 
and dominating the valley beVond. 1 am cjuoting from 
General .Sir Mdward Hamley’s lecture delivered at the 
Royal United Service Institution on December 13, 1878 : 
** On the left of Quetta, between it and the desert, the line 
of hills is only passable at a single gap ; and a similar 
rang4*, not passable at all, exists on the right. Tactically 
then, as well as strategically, for 'defence, as well as for 
offence, against either a powerful or an inferior enemy, it 
would ap{>ear alike advantageous “ It appears, if 

the advantages are such as I have stated, that we have 
here the most valuable possession on which England has 
laid her hand for many a day. By occupying Quetta we 
practically close all passes to the Indus valley which issue 
South of Dehra Ismail Khan/’ 

Since Sir Edward Hamley delivered this lecture, the 
railway has been completed to Chaman, a pgint on the 
Afghan frontier, beyond the Khojak Pass. The garrison 
of the entrenched position can therefore be reinforged in a 
very short space of time, either from Kurrachee or the 
Punjab, thereby increasing very largely the strength of the 
position; and justifying the‘^use of the word, which has 
been applied to it by those who aremiost competent to 
express such an* opinion ; viz* ** ittipregnabtev * 

The line^ being carried to a point beyoj^d° the IChajak 
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pass, would also facilitate any operations which it migjit 
be thought desirafile to make from Ouetta to oppose the 
debouchfng of an enemy^s force* advancing from Kandahar. 

The- entrenched camp at Quetta, it will thus be seen, 
not only blocks directly the main roads from Kandahar to 
India, via the Bolan pass : and that leading to Karachi 
via Kelat and ^onmiani ; but, by its position on the flank 
of the minor routes, which lead from Kandahar towards 
the Indus, practically blocks these also. So long therefore 
as we hold that important post in such force, as to render 
it absolutely secure against direct attack, or investment, 
we may confidently assume that no attempt to cross, or to 
bridge, the Indus river between Sukkur and Dehra Ismail 
Khan can possibly be made, with any chance of success, 
or rather, without the most serious risk to the force making 
the effort. Fhree hundrexl miles of our river frontier art! 
thus practically protected by one strong post, and would 
only require* the ordinary precaution of watching and 
patrolling. There is another stretch of our Indus 4-iver 
frontier, some hundred *and ten miles long, which may be 
safely characterised as absolutely impassable by any invading 
force. *1 allude to that part of the rivcT which runs between 
Attock'and Kalabagh, The river here runs between high 
cliffs of slate rock, and precipitous banks, varying from 
70 to 700 feet high ; down a valley varying from 100 to 
400 yards wide and with a. velocity of current, varying 
from six, to about ten, miles an hour. The only portion 
therefore of our river frontier, which lies open to the 
possibility pf invasion, is that lying between Kalabagh and 
Dehra Ismail Khan, a distance of under one hundred miles. 

It bping, as 1 have already shown, most unlikely that 
any of the routes hiading from Kandahar to this part of our 
frontier would be taken by an invading army, so long as 
we hold the Quetta position in sufficient force ; there 
remains therefore only the routes from Ghazni by which 
an invading army could advance. 

The main routes from Ghazni towards India are the 
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Kuram valley, the I'ochi and the Gomal. It is not probable 

that the former route would be taken by a force having 

Dchra Ismail Khan, or EdwaVdesabad, as its. objective point ; 

the (.jomal and Tochi passes being much shorter and easier. 

Should the enemy’s main attack be upon Peshawur, it is most 

probable however that then some use would be made of that 

route, in conjunction with the one passing through the Khyber 

pass. I'here remain then practically only two routes which 

are likely to be taken by an enemy, advancing with the object 

of crossing the Indus, viz. — the Gomal, and the Tochi. 

The Gomal route is one of th(; most important trade routes 

on the north-west frontier. It is about 250 miles long; 

comparatively easy for laden camels, and has abundant 

water, forage and fuel. It is scarcely probable that the 

enemy would venture to advance along this route with less 

than 40,000 to 50,000 men, and that number would be 

swollen no doubt b)’ camp-followers td nearly double. The 

tran.s])Ort of such numbers along very difficult tracks, not 

suitecl^ to wheel carriage, would j>re.sent very • formidable 

difficulties ; as it must be remembertfd that all food supplies, 

except for animals, would have to be brought from the 

rear. The country, through which this route pas'ses, is 

inhabtted by an Afghan tribe called the Mahsiid Waziris, 

% 

who ‘have always kept aloof from the Amir, and have 
denied and defied his authority. They number nearly 
20,000 fighting men, and are . described in official reports 
as the most inveterate, and the most incorrigible of all the 
robbers on the border. 

By a little judicious diplomacy, and by the distribution 
of, a liberal supply of rupees, it would not be difficult to 
induce these MahsOd Waziris to become our allies ; ^nd to 
act, in the defence of our frontier, by attacks in the rear 
and on the convoys of the enegiy. 

Those who remenjber the- difficulty which was feh in 
feeding our troops during the Abyssinian x!ampaign,iaIthough 
the country through which we marched Mngd«da was 
inhabited by friendly tribes, who sympaddsed hna^ily with 
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the object of the expedition, will easily appreciate the 
difficulties * which ' a force, numbering some four or five 
times in excess of those which took part in that expedition, 
would ex^^erience, in advancing unopposed along this 
difficult route ; and how those difficulties would be intensified 
were the tribes inhabiting the country tp prove hostile. 
What I have said wdrh regard to the Gomal pass, w'ill 
apply with equal force to the Tochi. In spite however 
of the difficulties thus pointed out, and the improbability, 
in my opinion, that they would ever be faced, it is 
absolutely necessary for the safety of our Indian Empire 
that the portion of our frontier under review should be 
made absolutely secure. ' This, I consider, could be done 
effectually by the formation of an entrenched cam[) at a 
selected point between Dehra Ismail Khan and Edvvardes- 
abad. similar to what wc already possess at Quetta. There 
would be no necessity to occupy it in force until the necessity 
arose. Thanks to the wise foresight of the Govern- 
ment of India, a railway now runs along the left bank of 
the Indus from Dehra' Ghazi Khan to a i)oint not far from 
Kalabagh. The only vulnerable part of our frontier can 
therefore be reinforced at the shortest notice, and made 
absolutely secure, provided the above mentioned precaution 
is taken, and communication between the camp and tlfe left 
bank of the Indus secured by means of a bridge, or by 
steam ferry, according to the time of year. 

Having thus roughly described the naturally strong 
features of that portion of our frontier lying between the 
Bolan and Kuram passes ; and the means which, in my 
opinion, should be taken to render it perfectly secure 
against invasion ; I pass to the consideration of the extreme 
right of our forward defensive position, viz., the Peshawur 
valley. 

Sir Edward Hamley, in the lecture I have already 
alluded to, and from which I have quoted, clearly and 
firmly combats the idea of taking up a defensive position 
beyond the Khyber pass. In summing up the arguments 
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which have been brought ‘forward in favour of such a 
scheme, he says : 

I think therefore there is much to be said " against, 
•nothing for, the occupation of a post beyond the Khyber, 
and that it would be a source, not of strength but of 
weakness.” 

Sir Edward then lays down his alternate plan, which 
as he says, involves no extension of territory, no expendi- 
ture worth mention, and no increase of frontier force. 

The plan in question is as follows : — 

** It consists first in blocking the mouths of the Khyber 
(and I may venture to add of the two other alternate 
routes, which both debouch into. the Peshawur valley) on 
our side, with an entrenched camp, armed with powerful 
artillery, to be garrisoned by the Peshawur troops, rein- 
forced in case of need.” This can now be easily done, as 
the railway crosses the Indus, and is*cbmplated to Peshawur. 
Sir Edward goes on to say^ — “ If this were suitably occupied, 

I cannot conceive how an enemy's force, however superior, 
advancing as it must of necessit5^, in lengthened, even 
straggling, array to the mouth of the Khyber. could expect 
ev<'r to issue from it.” 

W^ith such a strategical authority, speaking m such 
decitled tones, it is clearly unnecessary, and would even 
be presumptuous, for me to elaborate further this part of 
my argument. 

1 venture to hope that I have shown conclusively that 
on the north-west frontier of India, the only one where 
danger of a serious invasion can possibly arisq, we have 
such a naturally strong, offensive-defensive, position, as, 
when strengthened by engineering works suitable ^to the 
needs of the situation, will render an attempt to inVade 
India so hazardous a proceeding, as to make it practically 
impossible. ♦ 

By keeping the main bulk of our army on the left bank 
of the Itidtis^ in central position, such as; the line Lahore, 
Jhelum, Ra^ai Pindi, we ahall liave iM/sad^aniage of 
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what is called in strategy “ Fnterior ]>irn s”; whilst an 
<;nemv, advancing ' from Afghanistan towards our frontier 
must necessarily act on Kxterfor Lines/’ unless he elected 
to put all his egcis into one basket, and to advance upon ' 
one only of the numerous available routes leading to the 
Indus. Such a plan of campaign would sim[>lify our plan 

of defence ; and would enormously increas(i the difficuUies 

« 

of trans})ort. supjdies and forag(' to our enemies. ]>)' such 
a plan of defence as J ha\a- sketched out, then* is iTinreover 
the advantage that the vvhoh* dc'fcmding fc^rce would b<‘ 
under the direct control of tlu* Command(‘rdn-C'hic‘l in 
India; who, in a ctmtral position, connected with all the 
advanced posts by tt‘k'gra{jh, could issue his <»rders, as 
occasion recjuinxl. und ensure the comphat* e().c)perati<)n of 
all the forces under his conim<in(b 

Anc)ther advantage: also wouKi be‘ gaine'd by a dfdeaiee 
within our own lK)rders. It would not be nece‘ssary to iru^t 
in our first line only the Sikh, tla* Punjabi, tla* Pathan, li'ie 
Baluchi, and tin* (iurkha,as now t ontemplaled b\ the (.io\'ern- 
meaic of India, on tlie* su] /position ol our being ol>Iiged 
to go beyond the frontier to me<a our enenn . ( )ur I liiuiu- 

stank ^■^adI^ls anv,l Bombav troops could be rtdv.miageously 
mixed ‘up with those exc' llent fighting troo])s, and wTauld, 

I feel sun.t/be able to give a good account themselves. 

No large amount (.)f transport, mona)ver, would be 
na'jLiirc^d. as would be the case wt^re a forward ]>olic\' ot 
defence, Ix-yajnd our line t>f railways, to la* adoptefl. 'Thus 
a very large diminution of ^expenditure would obtained ; 
and India would be saved from that serious drain on her 
transport resources, which has occurred in all our campaigns 
in Afghanistan, and which has so hampered the interior 
trad^ in India. Our Sepoys would also, one and all, appre- 
ciate remaining inside their ywn c6untry ; and recruiting, 
instead of being brought to a* stanil-still, as was the case 
in the last Afghan •campaign^ owing to the unpopularity 
which an uncongenial climate and the .transport to a 
service away from their homes produced in the minds of 
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oiir native troops, would, I feel sure, show such vitality, as 
would enable us, if required, to increase very largely the 
numbers of our native arnty, in the event of a war with 
•Russia making such a step desiralde. Should such a plan 
for the delencc:: of India, as I have thus very imperfectly 
sk(itched out, be accepted, it w^ould of course be necessary 
to take the Princes and Peoples of India into our confidence, 
so as to prc‘vent, as far as possible, any idea arising in their 
minds that \\v an^ afraid to go forward to meet our enemy, 
and also t(.> explain to tluan why wci hav<^. determined to 
speak with our enemy in the gate.” 

It would also be nec(*ssary to come to a clear explana- 
titm with the Amir of Kabul, and to make him understand 
that we have definitely abandoned all idea of entering 
his dominions, with an armed forc(^ should Russia advance 
lunlmr towards his borders. lie should Ijc told distinctly 
that lie must rely on his own resources in men. and n<^>t 
on any direct assisianci* from India, should his It^rritories 
be invad(*<J. 

rht‘ possibh* < xaaipalion of Afghanistan by Russia ought 
not to give us an\- cause lor anxiety, niuch less, alarm. 

At Ixandaiair and (iha/ni she* would still be* some 3<'^o 
miU^s fnan tiw‘ Indus riser: and at Kabul she would he 
i75''mil<*s from Ikeshawur. d"his zone: wxiuld practically 
be a neutral (mk* : as it is occupied, as 1 hasa* alrcauly said, 
b\' quasi-indepeiuh'iit tribes, v(!ry jctalous c^f any inter- 
lenmcs' ; and read)' to resi-iu any encroachment on thc*ir 
territory. d hi.' country is (piiie until for occupation b\' 
JAirop»*ans ; and woultl always he likely to lamiain as a 
cc^nvenican buffer between India and Afghanistan proper. 

Whilst d('})n*cating therefore any undignified alarm at 
the ntsarca' approach of Russia towairds India. I quite 
recognise the th sirabilir)^ of having the whole of Afghan- 
istan l>etwe<ai the two nations, instead of the. narrower zone 
above alluded lo, if it can he 'man^j^ed without our making^ 
any forward military movement to secure it. It is clear 
however that the Amir has no militarv resources at his 
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disposal, sufficient to prevent an . occupation of his 
dominions by Rusisia ; and I am absolutely convinced that 
it would be a suicidal policy t>n the of India, were 

she to pledjje herself to directly assist the Amir. 'I'here* 
remains therefore but one other alternative ; the power 
of diplomacy, as rttpresented by our l/oreign Office at 
home. 

Were the English Government of the day to inform the 
Russian Government that any advance of troops within 
the frontiers of Alghanistan would be reganied by Mer 
Majesty’s Government as a hostile act, which must lead 
to the rupture of friendly relations, and to an immediate 
declaration of war, I cannot but think that Russia would 
abandon her design, if she felt convinced tiiat wt; wi;re 
really in earnest. I'his however involves <]uestions far 
beyond the scope of this paper ; and into which 1 have no 
desin; to enter. 

My sole object has been to tr)' and show that, iVoin a 
military point of vdew, thcTc oui^ht to be no dan^a* to 
India should Russia v*ithi!r tak<‘ forcible [lossession of 
Afghanistan ; <>r occn[)y the countr\' v\ith th<^ consent of 
the Amir ; [)rovided that |>roper precautions are takt n to 
increase th(* natural stretigth of our frontiem. Any lorward 
inc>venient 'beyond our borders, as at present coiUeniptaled 
by the Government of India, would, I feel sure, defeat 
the very obji^ct it is inteiuU^d to obtain : — vi/. th<* sahay of 
India. 
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Pv Major Gknkral F. H. T\’KRt:LL.^ 

Tiih proposed Reform of the present system of Army 
administration and Army organization in India, to effect 
which a Pill has be*en introduced into the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, generally follows the lines of the Reform in the 
Civil administration of the country made half a century 
since, when the (governor Ge.neral of India was relieved 
from the dut)' of a provincial ailministration! But thtmgh 
the Earl of Dalhousie ceased to be Governor of Bengal, 
the Commander in Chied* of the Bengal Army still re- 
mained the: Commander in Chief in India; and he has 
laanained so to this day. I'he j)ositions of the Civil 
fhn'crnor GciKneil and the M ilitary Cominander in Chief 
undt^r tlie East India Company were both Primi 
piU't.s. d he h>rmer has lx:en exalted into a \dceroy ; but 
the latter, th<,)ngh llu* tbree of circumstances has really 
made him supreme ‘»ver the whole Indian Armj', has as 
yet received no oflicial or formal warrant for his increased 
dignit) and ^extended n sponsibilities. 

It is now nearly a century and a half since 'a few in- 
dt:{>endent companies of Sipahi infantry were united into a 
battalion at P'ort St. XE^orge, and called the First Carnatic 
Battalion. That Battalion, now the First Regiment of 
Madras Pioneers, is the doyen of our Indian Army. The 
experiim:nt j)rova^d so successful that next year six more 
batt.dions were formed or newly raised ; and, for a hundred 
years more, hardly one pa.s.sed without a fresh tiddition to 
the strength of the Honourable East India Company’s 
Native Army. 'Fhe Army grew with the growth of the 
limpire whose history was a n*cord of its labours and 
achievements. At the end of ft century, ft had attained to 
a strength of two hundred and fifty thou.sand soldiers, 
armed, trained and disciplined in the Pmropean fashion. 
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This formidable army had ^rown out of the half dozen 
companies composed of the ‘'miserable Kafirs of Telin- 
gana,’’ as they were called by the Musalman warriors of 
India, who had been drilled to the use of foreign arms at 
Fort St. David on the Coromandel Coast in 1745, to fit 
them to encounter the French Sipahis trained under the 
orders of Dupleix. 

Tht' b.nglish spheres of inlliuMice in India was gradually 
e\tt*nd(‘d over the whok‘ interior of the country, from the 
three Sttaports and IVesiditnc)' towns of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay. d hese three scats of government wore at 
first virtually independent of each other ; and until our 
position in India as a de /ae/o sover<.‘ign jiovver was defined 
in the timt^ ot Wana n 1 fastings, tht‘ Presidencx of Iwirt 
St. ('reva*g<^ had g^aunally held the paramount |K)siiicm. 
The local go\'ernm(*nis made their own treaties aiul 
alliances, raised thcii own revenues, and maintained their 
own armies. ( )!' these, the Madras Army was the t'lrst to 
(MUer the ifi^kl ; and its “ d'e.linga Sttptn's. ’ v\hom Cli\'e‘ 
carried with him to Calcutta in his exptalitiem to avengi‘ 
the tragedy oI tlie Black }I<;k* and to n‘store the position 
( 4 ’ the English in Bengal, formed the nne/ens of the ISmgal 
Army. Hence tho name* “ 1 (‘linga ’’ came to i>o rij»p]ird 
by the M*usalmans of Hindustan to all Si[);Ihis traiiiied in 
tin! lAiroptMn fashion, whatever their nationality. 

rhf^ Bfimbay Army was consideral)!}' the junior of th<! 
thre.e ; for though in>mbay\\as one ul the okh st English 
settlements, its inaghbourhood to the domini(»ns ot the 
powerful Mahratta Confederacy long limitetl its territorial 
e xpansion, wdiile Bengal and Madras were carving />ut 
proxances from the elisintegrating mass of the dying Mogul 
Km pi re. 

Thus three separate military establishments were formed 
in the three Pre.sidencie.s, of . Hen}.jal. ^Madras and Bombay. 
'I'hcy were recruited from the territortes undt;r the sway of 
the t^overnment.s to which they owed allegiance, as well as 
from the neighbouring native states ; for the terms of our 
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service attracted the pick of the military adventurers who 
swarmed in India in thosp troublous and distracted tinges. 

The three arniies thus differed widely in composition, 
and also, to some extent, in the regulations ^ which' they 
obeyed, and in the details of their dress and equipment. 
When they met upon some joint expedition, they met more 
as the allied armies of friendly Powers, than as troops of 
the same State. The British officers shared the strong 
esprit de corps of their native soldiers ; and Presidential 
jealousy almost rose to the dignity of national rivalry. 
And this jealousy was not purely a maitec of sentiment. 
The “ Oui-hye/’ the “Mull,” and the “Duck”'* could be 
rtMtlily disiinL;uished, th(‘ one from the other, by the 
diff(!renc(‘S in their social customs as well as by the breed 
of their horse.s, the patt<*rn of their tents, and the fashion 
<jf their kit. I^ach stoutly maintained the excellence of 
his own traditicms, and contemned thosif pf his rivals. 
The cabals and niutini(es of the officers against the Govern- 
ment, which occasionally marrttd the rticord of the Com- 
pany's Arm)' during the first half-century of its existence, 
were' always confincnl to one Presidency only. 

ddu' rivalry beivvecm the B(!ngal Army and the two 
.Armies of the Minor Presidencit*s was, howevttr, alw'ays 
keerun* and stronger' than that betwccni Madras and 
Bomba)'. The jealousy of the two latter was excited by 
the circumstance* that th(* liengal Army was immediately 
under the patnaiage of the Supreme Government, and w^as 
th(Tefore supposed to he the c^special object of its favour. 
The Commander in Chief in India was also Commander 
in Chi<!f of the liengal Army, and his en(onrag't\ in so far 
as it was composed of Company's officers, w^as composed 
of Bengal officers. The keen spirit of rivalry which 
animated the officers of the •King’s and the Ccanpanj's 

• 

* Nick names for IJengal, Madras, and Bojii bay ©^cers respectively : the 
first from the manner of calling a servant “ Koi hai Is anyone there ?” 

the second from the favourite dish at Mess, Mulligatawny soup; and the 
last from the appetising condiment called n “ Bombay duck.” 

NKW SKRIKS. VOL. VT. ^ 
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Armies In India was imitated *in the relations between the 
officers of the Bengal Army and their jealous compeers of 
Madras'arul Bombay. “The l^engal side of the Punkah’' 
became a synonym in Anglo-Indian jargon for “a soft 
thing,” The complaints of the Madras and Bombay 
Armies were not without foundation ,* and thc‘ir wrongs 
were amply avenged. The affection of thi: Supreme! 
Government for the Bengal Sipahi became* foolishly fond. 
Man\' causes have! been alleged for th(! outbreak of tlie 
great Mutiny in 1857; but there was one first and simple 
cause — the maladministration of tht‘ Bengal Army.^ fOr 
this its English officers were not nuh:h to blame as tlu* 
policy pursued by the Government of India, and probabK 
first inaugurated by Lord William Bentinck. The jealousy 
of military despotism, natural to Itnglish Liberals, is (juitf 
out of place in dealing with an army of mercc‘nari(*s, aliens, 
and, abov<' all. Orientals. P'or vears befor<^ the grttat 
Mutiny the disciplin(! of the P»engal A run had become 
thoroughly rotten. Sir Charles Xaj)ier plainly j)erc(!iv<'d 
whither ev<!nts wctrc! tchding ; and h<* sought to nr.-estahlish 
discipline ; but he was thwarted and sniil)bed by Lord 
Ualhousie, w'ho lived to sec the ruin w’nmghi by his owm 
egregious folly, d'he too energetic hero of Mt!eam-e was 
replac(!d l}y a respectable old figureduaid ; and th(* l/engal 
Army was allowtid to drift on. into mutiny’' and ruin a 
striking example of thc! fatal consef]U(‘ncf!s of civilian 
interferemee wdth military discipline. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact, that the Army under 
the immediate ey’^e and charge of the Supreme Government 
should have dissolved itself by a general mutiny, wdule 
th(; /\rmi(*s of th<! Madras and Bombay Presidencies main- 
tained their (]iscij)Iine intact, anrl their name untarnisln'd. 

'Phis is the strongest argument that can be adduc(‘d 
against the amalgamation 'of tlie Ir\dian Armies; and it 
• * . 

^ May we suggest that* the Mutiny could not have taken place, if the 
European garrison of India had been maintained at Its proper strength 
Ki>. 
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naturally is the one chicHy relied upon by the opponents of 

the measures . . • . 

• • 

A remarkable instance of the effect of the close, connec- 
tion of the Supreme Government of India with o*ne of tht 
Presidential Armies was seen in the re-ori^anization of the 
Indian Army after the suppression of the Mutin\\ 'I'he 
old Bent^al Army had dissolved itself, and a new one had 
taken its place, composed of hasty levies, and officered at 
hap hazard from the Cadres of officers of the old Army. 
Its rough-and-ready organization, which had sprung out of 
the ne(*ds of the moment, was adopted by th%; Government 
of India; and though any man W'ith a knowledge of the 
first {)rinciples of military organizatfion could have pointed 
out its obvious deficiemcies, it was actually Agreed upon the 
Madras and ]^omha\' Armi(‘s, which had not mutinied and 
stood in no need of re-organization. /I'he tmtire system of 
these*, two Arnii(*s. which had in no way failed to answer 
its purpose, was com[)l(!tcly dislocated ; and thei>‘ wliole 
machinery was thrown but of gear, to tlic serious detriment 
of their efficicmcy, in order that they might imitate, or 
perha[)s that th(!y might [iresent no contrast to, the rKn\ly- 
cU!vis<;d organization of the Bengal Army, d'he ,main 
f<*ature of th(.‘ new scheme, by which the British, officf*r is 
only temporarily attach('d to his native^ regiment, and 
obtains his promotion independently of it, though very 
favourable to th(^ private interests of the officer is inimical 
to the true interc^sts thv Army, which can be best served 
by identifying the int(‘rests of ih(* British officer with those 
of the native soldier. 

The institution of the Staff Corps was no doubt a grf‘at 
step towards the amalgamation of the three armies, .to 
which events had long been tending. The great combined 
operations of the campaigns of the Pindari war had first 
united the three armitTs for loag periods .in the, field and 
in cantonments : and, after that war, tfie establishment 
of the British Suzerainty over all Hindustan no longer 
suffered them to remain isolated froj^n each other as before. 
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The tendency of military administration and legislation was 
to remove cliffcrences, and, far as possible, to obliterate 
distinctions. After the Mutiny the officers of the 
rfengal, Madras, and Bombay Armies for the first time 
recognised a common bond of union* as officers of the one 
Indian Army. Since that time the "process of unification 
has gradually and continuously gone on. The separate 
Army Regulations for each Presidency Army have been 
replaced by a volume of Indian Army Regulations. I'he 
Pay, Ordnance, and Commissariat Departments of the 
three Armies have been amalgamated into one. The 

Commander in Chief in India has claimed for himself the 
right of interference in the internal affairs of thc^ lesser 
Armies. d'he (iovrmments of ihe Minor Presidencies 
have gtmerally ceased to interest or trouble themstdves 
with military matters in their own governnKMits, other than 
the tlisposal of their regulauM amount of painmage and 
provision for the re(juir<*ments of the Civil Power. These 
are now* but occasional and trifling, since the military 
occupation of Civil Stations, the guard of fretasuries and 
Jails and a host of INilice duti<‘^, formerly performed b\' 
the troops, have*, been swept away by the administrative 
reforms that followed upon the suppression of ih<^ Mutiny. 
The altered relations of Provincial commands to ihv 
Supreme authority have been brought about, not so much 
by any fixed or pnxonceived policy, as by changed con- 
ditions and eircumstanc(!s : .such as the union of all India 
under British Suzerainty ; improv(.*d communications, rail- 
ways, and Utlegraphs ; increased facilities for simplifying 
and methodizing the work of administration by centraliza- 
tion* 

Regarding the military aspect^ of the new arrangement, 
there can hardly be two views : and the strong objections 
to its introduction which have been* made in high military 
circles are ba.sed , on purely political grounds. The 
anomalous state of things, by which the passing of a 
subaltern officer of the*BengaI Army in the vernaculars by 
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the Lower Standard was notified to the world in the orders 
by the Commander in Chi(*f and published in the Gaze*tte 
of India, while the ^transfer of* the command .of a regiment 
in the Madras and Bombay armies passed unnoticed . and 
unrecorded, is finally put an end to. The Com’mander in 
Chief in India will no longer be thf! Commander in Chief 
of one of the Presidency armies. 

The arguments and reasons whicli caused the division 
of the Civil administration of our Indian dominions apply 
equally to thf* military administration. The Bengal Army 
of to-day musters about double the number of men at w^hich 
custom and conveni(!nc(^ have fixed tlie limit of strength of 
a Contin(!ntal Army Corps, d'his . overgrown Army will 
now hit divided into two Army Corj)s. th(! Northern — 
t^arrisoning the Punjab, and the Lastern garrisoning 
Bengal and As-»am. The Bombay and Madras Armies 
wilL become resj>ectively the Western and Southern Army 
Corps, with but little cliange in their territorial distribution. * 
But lUirmah, which since our first acquisition of the 
d'ennasserim provinces in 1827 has aUvays been garrisoned 
from Madras, is for the future to form a separate military 
command, — probably a I )ivision, — though the strength of 
the force now garrisoning that country might almost 
warranf the creation of a fifth Army Corj>s. The proximity 
of the Chinese Eminre and the probable necessity of pro- 
tecting our Siamese ally against possible French aggression 
do not setmi to ])roinise :iny great diminution of our present 
military force in Burmah, 

The Indian Arm)' will, under this new systen\, furnish 
the first real illustration of the formation of Army Corps in 
our British Empire ; lor the organization of our Brjtish 
troops in the United Kingdom in Army Corps exists only 
on paper, and it is extremely doubtful whether it will ever 
receive practical illustrintion. India will no longer possess 
three separate armies : but one Army, divided into four 
Corps. 

These Army Corps will have a dual composition : the 
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British squadrons, batteries, and battalions forminjf part of 
them will be chahoeable constituents, their connection with 
the Corps only depending upon their being located within 
its territorial limits. This arrangement of course corre- 
sponds to the un<ivoidable anomaly by which these troops, 
while belonging to the British Reguhir Army, form, tem- 
porarily. part of the Indian Army. The Native troops, on 
the other hand, will belong permanently to their own Army 
Corps, and will presumably be always, in time of peace, 
cantoned within the limits of its territory. But such is tiie 
force of sentiment, especially in the East, that it is very 
doubtful v\hcther, under the new arrangement, the old heel- 
ings of jealousy and antagonism hetwc‘<*n the native soltliters 
of the different Presidency Armies will not disappear 
altogether ; and it is on this presumption than the opponents 
of the scheme base their principal objection to it. Ihv 
tendency of natives to conglomerate and form castes accord- 
ing to calling is well known : and the fusion of the many 
and various castes in the Madras and i>c>mbay .Armies into 
one military cor{)Cjratron is a east* in {)oint. Fhe Madrasi 
Musglman and Mindu Sipahis have much more sym[>athy 
of feeling and interest with cacli other than with their own 
cc;-religionists in the civil ranks of life. In the* old P>engal 
Army, Brahmins, Kshatryas. and Musalmans came to form 
practically one caste. The Bhai-bandi ’ of a common 
calling and common interests often [>roves stronger with 
(Jrientals than the ties of race or creed. 

The diversity of creed and race in our Native Indian 
Army is- our greatest safeguard : but the diversity of the 
creed and race of the Pathans of Rampore. and the Poor- 
beas of Oude, did not ])revent their uniting against us when 
they had once served in the ranks of the same regiment. 
The dangers of a Military Mutiny in India, however im- 
probable such an event rrjay now ^eem, must always be 
present to us, after the* events of 1857 : and we must con- 
fess to increasing this risk, by the abnegation of the 
principle indicated by the maxim Divide et Impera,” in 
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the. administration of our Indian Army. Those who have 
studied the Oriental character will know tliat the danj:yer is 
not chimerical : byt to be fore-warned is to be fore-armed. 

The best security against such a dangerous unanimity 
lies in the principle of Class Regiments, as they are called 
in the Bengal Army, meaning regiments in which all the 
men belong to one race or nationality. In the formation 
of our Indian native Army, our military forefathers pro- 
ceeded on the opposite plan, that of mingling all castes and 
races in mixed rc-girnents/' as the best method of guard- 
ing against united action. But under thj^t system the 
Bengal Army managed to transform itself into a Class 
Army ; and we have no doubt but that, had equal oppor- 
tunity and occasion for mutiny' been presented to the 
Madras and Bombay Armies:, ththr heterogeneous composi- 
tion would have [)roved ik) obstacle to their combining to 
effect their ends. The ])artial mutinies whifh have from 
lime 10 time taken place in those armies, have not been 
conimed to any particular class. Vo keeg) the separate 
nationaliti(\s and racc:s a[)art, in Class regiments, appears to 
be the best method of continuing their natural rivalries and 
[preventing their ainalgamatic»n. Cceicris paribus^ Class 
regiments will always, from a militarj' point of view, be 
more *efticient than mixed regiments. I'he Welsh, Scotch 
and Irish regiments in tht* British Army are cases in point. 
To those who wish to }>ur>iK‘ the subject, the Imperial 
Army of Austria-Hungary, with its Class regiments of 
Polish Lancers. Hungarian Hussars, and Tyrolese Jagers, 
affords striking examples of both the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the system of Class regiments. 

Less can be said in favour of the Class Company s\vstem, 
which is still in force in the greater number of our Bengal 
regiments. We think that such troops would be less likely 
to stand the strain C:#f an arduous campaign and bloody 
battles than even mixed regiments .• and*01nder the stress of 
a great disaster, a battalion of Class Com|janies would be 
very apt to resolve itself into its constituent jelements. , It 
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gfives rise also to the vicious principle of promotinjj men, 
not according to their relativ'e fitness, but according to their 
caste or creed : a practice which was lately forced on the 
Madras Army though there existed in that mixed army 
absolutely no warrant or occasion for its introduction ; and 
its observance caused much heart-burning, discontent, and 
jealousy amonj^ the Native ranks. This instance points 
to another reason alleged against the amalgamation of the 
three separate Armies in India. 

1 he country is, as we all know, inhabited by many 
divers nations and races, differing widely from each other 
in their religions, habits .and m.anners : as much as 

Russians differ from Neapolitans, or l urks from Cireeks. 
A Sikh soldier must wear his hair long : an Afghan must 
not be asked to shave his beard : eating beef is a sacrilege 
to one man ; wearing a leather chinsirap is an abomination 
to another. .-V regulation that is pleasing in the Punjab 
may be hateful in Madras ; and rvee rersti. Fhere is there- 
fore some little danger that th<- enforcement ol a genttral 
uniformity, which is ’well known to be. a fetish of the 
average military mind, may be productive of local dis- 
affection, and may repeat the lesson of the obnoxious he.id- 
dress at \'ellore, and tlte incident of the greased cartridge 
at Barrackpore. 

“.So groat events from little causc.^ spring.” 

Hitherto the influence of the Simla Army administration 
upon the st;parate Armies of the Minor Presidencies has 
been, upon the whole, pernicious ; because it has been 
generally dictated by the acquaintance of those authorities 
with , conditions prevailing only in the North of India, 
which have no analogy in the Deccan : and we fear that 
this disability may still corvtinue to operate in the future. 
For the Commander in Chief in India, from his location 
with the Supreme' Government, will always be more in 
touch with the needs and wishes of the Army Corps 
nearest the seat of Government, to the possible prejudice of 
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those more remote. But thi.s contingency is certainly less 
probable under the new system than under tjit old, when 
the Commander in Chief of the Bengal Army exercised a 
controlling authority over the other Armies. Jtr future the 
Army Chief in India will not havt^ his hands fettered by 
attention to minor details. 

With regard to the financial asjxxts of the new departure 
we fear that it will not result in a saving to the Indian 
(:.\'che(|uer. Though some reduction may be made on the 
establishments of the two Madras and Bombay Army 
Htiadcjuarters, yet these will be more . than counter- 
balanced by the e.xtra establishment of a fourth Army 
Corps, and by the separation of the Headipiarter Staff of 
tht- .Army from that of the pntscrit Bengal Army. 

We hojie that under its new organization the Indian 
.\rmy may always preserve the high character which has 
made it a uni<|ue instance among merctmaty.armies. Ma\' 
it long continue to recall menionTs of the glories of Buxaf, 
Koregaum and Sitabaldi glories which it may rival, but 
can never hope to surpass. 

• 

Wv would hog k'jvo to offer ihr ft)ll()\ving remarks on ihc above most 
valualdc c(uuribiitit>n, tu which we venture tf) draw life attenlioh of the 
Miliuuy Authorities in the conviction that, under any ne\r arrangement, 
full justice will be done, in the distribution of patronage, to the claims of 
the di.stinguished ofhcers.of the Dombay an<l Madras Armies. Whilst their 
kiyally is as e^emplary as it is historical, may we also venture to })oint out 
that what was calculated inevitably to keep them together was their family 
system ? 'I'lie wives and children i)f the troo{>s of the Madras Presidency 
were all in f kuitonmcnts, when the Mutiny of 1857 broke out, so if these 
troops had mutinied, they would have risked their all, but .they had no 
desire to mutiny and no reason for it. I'he Mutiny became possible 
because the proportion of Hritish to Native troops had been reduced by 
l.or<i Dalhousie to a dangerous e.xtent. The whole number in Irtdia was 
30,000 men, and the native army at that time was over 250,000 men strong. 
As a matter of fact, the discipline of Uie different Native Armies was very 
much on a par, except that there was no flogging in the native Pengal 
Army, and, it is said, a slackness in ks .system. Some of the worst corps 
in the Bengal army as regards discipline did vof mutiny.— Ed. 
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IS INDIA .SAFE 

By Sir Lkpkl H. Griffin, K.CS.L 

It is necessary to briefly note the European situation before 
discussin^Li Asiatic problems, seein}:;^ that an answer to the 
question of whether India is in dangttr from Russian 
aggression cannot be corisidertxl a purely Asiatic matter, or 
one which alone concerns the two great Em [arcs which 
have now^ in Asia become conterminous. A war lx.Tween 
hmgland and Russia for the empire of Asia and more 
especially for the sujjreme pri/t' of India, Wf>u!d not be an 
atfair of a campaign ; it would continue until one m* l>oth 
combatants were exhauste d ; and it is not liktrl\ that 
England w'ould be the I'lrst to cry “ Enough I" when her 
persistence and succes's during tin* N ap(.>k.*onic Wars are 
rememhere.d and when it is co.isidereil tlnit in those* days 
she did not possess ii quarter of her prest'iU wealth and 
population. It is far more likeh^ that a gigantic struggle 
by Russia in Asia would unite against her those ot i)er 
rivals in Euro[je who can never Ik: secuo* until her power 
is reduced, and that such a war is far more lik(My to 
terminate In Russia being j>ushed back to thf: 1 )nk‘[jer, 
than in the loss by England of her position in Asia. It 
would be unwise for politicians in \denna and Berlin to 
regard with tajuanimity a war betw'cen Russia and England 
on what they may please to call an Asiatic question, and it 
may be permitted for an lAiglislmian to point out that the 
danger which Uireatens India from Russia is no more than 
that which threatens Central and Eastern Europe from 
the aggression of the same Power, d'he excitement w^hich 
a Russian attack on India might cause among the native 
princess would not be so formidalde as that which a hostile 

* 'The translation of nhe above article appeared, in the form of a letter, 
in tlie J)euts£he Revue. So many mistakes, unfortunately, occur in the 
translation that f think it advisable to publish the original, oiiiitling the 
introduciion which was spcri.illy intended for the (lernian jmblir. 
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movement of Russia in Western or Southern Europe^ 
would cause among the discontented Nationalities, Social- 
ists and Anarchiiits who are* ever threatening modern civili- 
"zation, while Russian intrigues in Asia are not likely to bear 
more bitter fruit than those which she is ever prose- 
cuting in the Balkan [)rincipa]ities and on her Western 
frontiers. 7'he consciousness of a common danger would 
soon [)rocure England powerful allies who, in their own 
interests, would join her to repulse an attack, the success of 
which would compromise the safcity of Turkey, Austria knd 
Germany. d'he struggle between l^nglanci and Russia 
would be decided in P2urope and not in Afghanistan and 
India. No doubt the Gov<^rnments of the countries I have 
n imed would b(! glad to stand aloof were it possible to do 
so. l'h<!y would gladly see the strength of Russia ex- 
hausted in a prolonged contest with England ; but self- 
preservation will compel them to assist in reducing the 
pow(U' f(;r (‘vil of the only autocratic and ’irresponsible 
d(tsj)otism in luirojje, whose system of government is an 
anachronism in the present clay and a standing memace to 
civilization. 

We will now leave Eurc^pean politics and inquire what 
are the conditions of the pr<^blem in Asia. Without count- 
ing U[)on European allies, is England able successfully to 
r<q)el any attack which might l)e made b)' Russia upon her 
Indian limpirc ? I would reply that England is in a posi- 
ticMi to hold her own against any attack ; that her power in 
India has been enormoush' increased during recent years 
and that in this generation Russia could not attack her with 
any hope of success. Within the narrow limits of this 
article I can do little more than enumerate the chief, points 

to be considered, which are four in number ; namely, the 

0 

sentiments of the mass of <he people in British India 
towards the (iovernment ; thb feeling of the native princes ; 
the attitude of Afghanistan and the Amir of Kabul, and, 
lastly, the military and strategic measures of defence which 
have been lately adopted by the Indian (Government. 
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The province of India which I know most intimately and 

to the Government of which I was for many years the 

. Secretarj^ is the Punjab, the most important from a military 

point of view. If its population fairly represent the people 

of India, it may be said that they are sincerely loyal to the 

British Government and have no desire for any chancre. 

Although in this province there was a short-lived and 

famous monarchy, overthrown by the linglish in 1846, the 

Sikhs who founded it were but a military sect forming not 

more than a tenth of the Punjab population. They fought 

gallantly on the side of the English during the great 

Mutiny of 1857 and their good will has in no way grown 

cold. Sikhs are our best native soldiers and thev have 

done excellent servict* in China, Hunna. Afghanistan and 

Egypt. lliO'C who havt* only a sup(*.riicial knowIc<ig;(' of 

India fancy that the haiglish can never be acce[>t(*d b\' the 

people as the legitimate rulers of the country for the rcas<Mi 

that they are foreigners. But India has always been 

governed by foreigners, d'he people, have no other ex])eri- 

ence. No possible* moriarch could lx* chosen who would 

not be a foreigner to nine-i<‘ntlis of the population. l*\>r 

it must be realized that India is but a geograjdiical ex* 

pression for an assemblage of countries, inhabited by many 

different races, speaking absolutely different languages ; 

with distinct customs and religions, 'rhere is a gntater 

difl'erence in feeling, language and physique, between a Sikh 

from the Punjab and a native of Bengal, than there is 

between a Swede and a Spaniard. There is far greater 

natural hos.tiIitv bet\v<:;en the Muhammadans of whom there 
✓ 

are 57 millions, and the 215 millions of Hindus arvd 
Buddhists than can exist between any Fmropean races 
which all profess the same religious belief. A Muham- 
madan ruler of India would, be far less popular than an 
English Viceroy : while the proud, monotheistic Muham- 
madans would never tolerate a government by Hindus 
whom they despise as idolaters. The strength of England 
in India is founded on religious toleration. Each person is 
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free to profess and practise, publicly and unmolested, what 
his creed enjoins ; and no sect, however , powerful or 
numerous, is permitted to interfere with the religious 
equality of the smallest and most obscure class.* Taxation 
is extremely light, so much so that if a Hindu peasant 
abstains from intoxicating liquor and does not go to law, he 
may pass through life without contributing to the Imperial 
revenue more than a trilling duty on salt. His dress, his 
food, his tobacco, are all untaxed. He is as free from 
official interference as an Englishman. He can. say and 
write what he likes : a liberty which is often abused. 
Person and property are so respected, that a man is far 
morti safe from violence or robbery in an Indian city or the 
remotest Indian village, than in Tondon or Paris or Berlin. 
He is educat(!d without paym<mt in Go\'ernment schools 
and colleges ; he is cured without {^ijanent in Government 
hos])itals. l'h<* ]>roprietorship in the land has been granted 
to him by the l^nglish, though, under native^ princes, he 
was only a tenant at will. Why should the Indian not be 
contcait ? Wh)' should he desire to turn against his bene- 
factors He has no heeling of nationality or patriotism; 
for India has nev<;r been a country or a nation in the 
pAiropean stmse. The only desire of the peopje is to live 
in peace and security, every man enjoying the fruits of his 
own industry. Self government in their villages and the 
municipal administration of their towns, the Indians already 
[)ossess. ]\Iore than this they do not want ; more they 
have never taijova tl, nor would they accept it if it were 
offered to them. 

* What I have said of the people of British India, applies 
still more strongly to the Native Princes, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, who govern an area of country of 895,000 
square miles, with a popuhrtion of 56 millions. It is 
among these that it is assiyned that .Rtissia would find 
her allies. The assumption is a* groundless one and any 
invader trusting* to the support of the Princes would find 
that he had leant upon a broken reed. • In the great 
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Mutiny of 1837 tho Rajas had their opportunity. The 
Indian Empire was shaken to its very foundations, and if 
the princes had declared against us, the reconquest of 
India wouKl have been long and difficult. But with few 
and unimportant exceptions, they stood loyal, even when 
their mutinous troops deserted them ; and many of them 
fought on our side throughout tla^ campaign. What 
sympathy have they with Russia ? They are quite suffi-* 
ciently inf('>rmed to und(;rstand that they would be far worse 
off under Russia than tht*) are at present : that they would 
enjoy h'ss j-iower and woukl be comj)c*lIed to contribute a 
l.irge share of thtu'r revenues to the Imperial Freasury. 
'The Rajas are more contented now than they were at the 
time of the Mutiny. I'hc English ("rovau'ninent has 
formally abandoned the {policy of anm^ xation aiul has 
granted to all the princes the right of a<loption on failurt* of 
male htuVs. They arc* guaranteed, under treaty engage- 
ments, all their rights and privi!<.*g(‘s. and so long as the\' tio 
not 0[)pr(\ss their subjects too tlagraiuly. they are allow (^d 
full indepemlence in the internal adjuinistration of tludr 
Slates., They have everything to ]os<' b\’ disloyalty and 
nothing to gain. bS en if som<* should be so foolish as to 
turn against us, they would fjuickly be overwhelmed by the 
loyal princes among whom their forftuled poss(\ssions would 
b(^ distributed. The hatreds and jealousies between Native^ 
States are far mr)re bitter and df‘ep rooted tlian any which 
are felt against th<* b'nglish, and the Io\'al princes might lx* 
left quite surely to coerce the ill dis[)ose*d. It might b<* 
inuigined tbat ihi* Rajas viewed the English with dislike as 
new Intruders in India who had taken from them the 
supremacy which they before enjoy<al. 'bhis is a mistake. 
With the exception of the ancient Rajput [)rinces with 
whom we have never quarrelled and who are our most 
loyal allies, the Rajas of In^lia never enjoyed supremacy 
and most of them are merte modern thai* the English them- 
selves. Few of them have a history of more than a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty years. 
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Turning to Afghanistan a (Jifferent problem is suggested. 
There it is impossible to predict the future With any certainty. 
The Afghans are^ a singularly fierce and treacherous race 
with a strong love of independence. Their obctdience is 
never given to any master when they are strong enough to 
throw off his joke. They are even impatient of the control 
of their tribal chiefs, and are in temper purely democratic, 
each man thinking himself as good as his fellows. Any 
fondgner, especially if he be an infidel and not a Muham- 
madan, is an enemy ; and England or Russia would meet 
with ^‘cjual opi)Osition in invading the copntry. But of 
England they have now little distrust. Our campaigns in 
Afghanistan left the country much richer than when we 
enter< d it. Everything required for the transport and com« 
niissariat of the army was paid for, and plundering or 
viokmcc to the pe^aceablct population was unknown. Twice 
have* we left xhv country when vve might have annexed it, 
and both the ruler and his })eople must have acqnirt?d con- 
lidence in the honesty and friendship of our professions. 

Vhv Amir Ahdul Rahman is a man of great sagacity and 
courage, and although his mcahods of government are 
ferocious according to European ideas, he understands the 
only way to k<Hqj his turbuient subjects in order. 

regards th(' close of the Afghan War I was stmt on a 
diplomatic mission to Kabul to make final arrangements for 
th<! settkmient of the country • after the withdrawal of the 
ICnglish armies, and I conducted all the negotiations w-hich 
ended with th(* proclamation of the present Amir as ruler 
of Afghanistan. I was indeed the first EnglLsh*official to 
meet him and make his acquaintanc(^ and I was much 
struck by his ability and energy and knowdedge of the 
political affairs not only of Afghanistan but of Europe. 
He had a very keen idea of his own interests, and was not 
a man to be U*d astray by either sentiment or fanaticism. 
When w^e selected him as sovercigi> of Afghanistan, he had 
just left Russian protection, under which he had lived for 
many years, and had crossed the Oxus in search of ad- 
venture, erveouraj^ed theretp by his "Russian hosts. 
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The fact of his having been a Russian pensioner did not 
in any way prejudice us against him ; indeed, this fact was 
one of the reasons for our selection, for we believed that 
any prince who had an intimate knowledge of Russia* 
methods of administration would be the most careful to 
avoid intriguing with them. His residence at Samarkand 
and Tashkend must, we thought, have given him an object 
lesson which would be useful to him as Sovereign of 
Afghanistan ; a second is before him to-day in Bokhara. 
Twelve years have elapsed since the country was confided 
to him, and he has remained uniformly on friendly U^rms 
with the English (’lovernment and has accej)l(*d the posi- 
tion of their subsidized ally, under promise to enter into no 
engagements with any other Power, and so long as he 
maintains his promise he is guaranteed against any foreign 
attack. He is, indeed, a feudatory of the Empress of 
India; a large part of his income is paid from the Intlian 
Treasury, and an attack upon him by Russia would be the 
same as an attac k upon any other portion of her Maj(;sty’s 
dominions. 

The last point, iiainelv' the (i(densi\'e preparations which 
have been made b)* thc! Indian Cjovernmeni on liie North 
West Frontier, can only be alluded to. The subject would 
require a separate article, i woufJ, however, observe, that 
the Indian frontier js infinitely more secure; than it was um 
years ago. The great entrenched camp at Ouetta in Bilu- 
chistan, commanding Kandahar and connected by strategic 
railways with India, is complete and blocks what is probably 
the only p>ractical route for a large invading force. Roads, 
railways and telegraphs have been multiplied along the 
North West Trontier, and the northern border of Kashmir, 
although I do not believe in the possibility of any serious 
attack from that direction, has been sufficiently guarded. 
In India itself we do not care to build fortresses, for the 
defence of which 6Ur army is too small. If wc increased it 
to such an extent as to be able to hold central fortresses 
in xime of war with larj^e bodies of troops, the burden of 
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taxation upon the country would cause far more discontent 
than would be compensated for by the additional security. 
We prefer to have a small army in India which, at the 
present time, English and Native, with a fe^y Vegiments 
from selected Native States, does not exceed 250,000 men. 
But a war with Russia for the possession of India would be 
one of which there would be long notice and elaborate 
preparation, and the Indian Army, European and Native, 
would be doubled in numbers before any Russian troops 
arrived wuthin striking distance of India. 

The Russian armies on paper look very formidable, but 
an attack delivered at so great a distance from the base of 
operations, with one toy line of railway for only a portion 
of the road and a country wdth scanty supplies and inhabited 
by.v hostile population between Herat and Kandahar, w’ould 
not be lightly regarded by any Government when they had 
to iiKjct the wdiole power of England, on ht:!r own ground 
and in chosen positions, at the end of their march. To 
place 100,000 men on the Western borders of India, is 
beyond tlu' strength of Russia in this generation. No 
doubt, should cause of quarre.l arise between us, she would 
tmdeavour to annoy and injure us in India as far as possible, 
but an invasion could have no hope of success. 

d'he* quality of the Indian Native troops is little known 
or appreciated in Kur.oiJe. Some of the fighting races, wdio 
form the largest [>roportion of our army, are not inferior to 
any soldiers in the world, when well and sufficiently led by 
European officers. The Sikhs and Gurkhas are, I believe, 
superior to Russian troops of the line. They are* much of 
the Vsame c[uality as the Turks who held the Russieins at 
bay in the last war, and who would have beaten them single- 
handed had they not been betrayed by their own generals. 
As to the Native Indian IrreguLir Cavalry, although it 
might be increased by«t\venty fggiments wjth advantage, it 
is infinitely superior to the Cossack fegiments of Russia. 

The conclusion of this brief article is, that , during this 
generation, Russia has nothing to gain and everything 4:0 

NEW SEKU':s. VOL. VJ. • 
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lose by an attack on India which could not be successful. 
In another . generation, perhaps, invasion would be more 
easy, but each generation must take care of itself. Our 
position in India becomes each day stronger with the spread 
of education, the increase and improvement of communica- 
tions and the greater wealth and prosperity of the country, 
'rime tights for us, rather than for Ru.ssia. It is not likely 
that the Indian people, when they become rich, educatttd 
and civilized, will desire to place themselves under the 
grinding tyranny of Russia. By that time, too, the Russian 
Government may have itself changed. The benevolence 
of some future Czar, or a revolutitin, born of oppression, 
may sweep away the present order of things and give to 
Russia a constitution and to her people free and n^presen- 
tative institutions. She would then cease to be to Western 
Europe what the Goths and \’andals were to .Ancient Rome, 
and would enter the ranks of civilized nations to which, at 
present, she cannot be said to belong. 
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• By “ Histokicus.” 

It has often been observed that, while the English people 
keep a watchful and jealous eye on the internal administra- 
tion of the Kingdom, and exercise no small control over 
taxation and State expenditure, they allow themselves to 
be almost entirely excluded from the conduct of their 
foreign affairs; whereby a few' Cabinet Ministers have had 
it in their power, by embarking on speculative schemes of 
foreign policy, to involve the nation in serious disputes 
with other countries and render w^tir inevitable, before the 
English pcxjple w<*re acquainted with the true nature and 
aim of the policy pursued. In such cases the House of 
Commons may of cours(! refuse supplies : but by the time 
Parliament and the people are informed of the full circum- 
stances of ih<! dispute, it is often too late to reverse the 
action of the Cbnernmemt, and the nation thus finds itself 
committed to war, without any clear knowledge* of its 
necessitv or justice. 

^ J A 

I'his evil assumes greater proportions still, and beepmes 
a danger to the. liritish Constitution, w'hen the Cabinet has 
the means of raising w'ar supplies without applying for 
th(im to Parliament when, for instance, the Indian treasury 
may be put into requisition and our Indian fellow-subjects 
be taxed, for giving effect to schemes of conqu<!St secretly 
devised by the British Cabinet and entered upon without 
the consemt of T^irliament. It was through such means 
that* the nation w'as twice drawn into disastrous wars with 
the; Afghans ; and it is the samt* unconstitutional device 
that is now' practised for defraying extrav^agant preparations 
for a third invasion of Afghanistjin. 

The plea for our aggressive action in i83.iS and 1878 was 
that the military occupation of Afghanistan was necessary 
for the safety of India from a Russian attack. The hollow- 
ness of that plea has been exposed byjcmr highest authorities. 

e 2 
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The Duke of Wellington, at the time of the first Afghan 
war, characierizecr the Russian scare as **a political night- 
mare'’; and in later years, Lord Lawre,nce, Lord Napier 
of Magdaia, Sir William Mansfield (afterwards Lord Sand- 
hurst) and Cieneral (now Lord) Roberts deprecated our 
occupying advanced posts in Afghanistan for the protection 
of India, and condemned that policy as being calculated, 
on the contrary, to weaken our means of defence against 
an enemy who should advance through that country, l.ord 
Beaconsfield himself, who w’^as responsible for the war of 
1878-80. and who sought to justify it on the mystic ground 
of a “ scientific frontier,” admitted that so far as the in- 
vasion of India in that* (juarter was concerned, it was tht*, 
opinion of Her Majesty s Ciovc^rnminu. that it was hardly 
practicable. “ The: base of operations of any possible foe 
was so remote, the communications were so difficult, the 
aspect of iht: country so forbidding, that th(* (iovernnumt 
had long arrived at thci opinion that an invasion of the 
Indian Empire, by passing the mountains which form our 
North Western frontier, was one which wc^ need not dread. " 
Specejt on Lord 7 \fayors Day\ iS 78. 

On the other hand, every circumstance ot the lat(^ war 

« 

and of our subst^quent exjieditions ajj^ainst the border-tribes 
of Afghanistan, shows that the conquest of that proverbially' 
difficult country, the subjugation of its hitherto indomitable 
occupants, and the military' glory’ expected to accrue from 
such deeds, were the real aim and motive; of the policy 
pursuetl on those occasions; and that the saf<;ty' of India 
was a mere plea resorted to for justifying the appropriation 
of Indian revenue in the prosecution of Imperial schemes 
of conquest. 

Military success invariably evokes popular applause, 
regardless alike of moral cv)n.siderations and of the material 
value of a conquest ; and had the lute war been successful, 
the nation would doubtless have overlooked the fact, that 
no real glory' can be gained by a great country when it 
attacks, from a selfi.sh motive, an unoffending and avowedly 
weaker nation; and furthermoce, that all the. revenue we 
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could expect to raise in Afghanistan would not defray a 
twentieth part of the cost of holding that barren country. 
But the late war was not successful; its authors had ‘entirely 
failed to apprehend the difficulties of the task, they had 
undertaken, and seemed to have expected th(‘ir enterprise 
to resolve in a military promenade, a shower of stars and 
ribbons and some substantial rewards for the favoured few. 
Events soon dispelled those visions and, after two years of 
warfare spent chiefly in foraging for supplies and marked 
by two signal defeats — namely, our hasty retreat irtto 
Sherpur before Mahomed Jan's fanatical hordes, and the 
disastrous battle of Mai wand lost near Kandahar — our 
armies evacuated Afghanistan, not only without having 
gained the smallest advantage to.compc^nsate for the blood 
and tn^asure expend(td in that war, but under conditions 
particularly mortifying to our national pride. 

The policy which proved so disastrous,. is again being 
pursued on tht! cjuestionable argument that Russia's pen- 
sisuait advance towards India, calls for a corresponding 
movement on our [)art ; while the ai^guments of the above- 
mentioned authorities, showing that India can be better 
defended on lier own frontier, than by an encounter w ith 
the erfemy in a difficult t'lnd hostile country like Afghdhistan, 
far fnr>m our reserves and general resources, remain un- 
answc:red and are entirely ignored. 

The revival of the “ forward policy may, in a great 
measure, be ascribed to the hope entertained by Its pro- 
moters, of oblile.rating, by military success in a future 
campaign, the* humiliating recollections of the , late war. 
Lpt us see how far such an exj>ectation is warranted, either 
by the costly preparations we have made, or by our 
achievements in recent years. 

We have constructed miJitai:y roads and railways which 
may facilitate the advance of our troops into Afghanistdn ; 
but they would not lessen the difficulties which caused our 
failure in the late w\ar, seeing that these were met with 
only after we had penetrated into the interior of the 
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country, and that they arose from causes which are as 
powerful now as they were in 1840 and 1880 — namely, the 
configutation and barrenness of the land, the severity of 
the climate in winter and summer, and the fanaticism of 
the inhabitants. Our preparations have also consisted of 
military expeditions and the distribution of money, for 
enforcing the submission or purchasing the neutrality of 
the border-tribes during the march of our troops through 
their mountains. The progress of all these preparations, 
how'ever, has been most insignificant in comparison with 
the vast and complicated plan upon which they were 
designed. Some dt‘tails of that plan w'ill be found in 
Hon. G. Curzon’s Chapter on the North Western Frontier 
of India, 1890. 

Of the projected railways only one has been ma<l(^, 
namely, the Scind-Pishin line which was after^\^*lrds 
tended to near. ChaiTuin. I'his line is now found to be 
cjuite unsuitable for military purposes in time of war, 
seeing that important sections of it are liable, from lioods 
and landslips, to frequent and prolonged int(‘rruj)tions. In 
March this year th(‘ Royal Dublin P'usilitTs proceeding on 
relitif to Ouetta, were detained at Sibi, in consequtMict* of 
a series of landslips in the Hurnai section; and fjuetta 
w’a^ then, as it had frequently been b<!fore,, depriv^ed of 
railw’ay communication with India.* 

The construction of the other projectt:d railwxiys has 
hitherto been effectually opposed by the neighbouring 
tribesmen ; and as to our military roads, some W’erc 
destroyed^ by the villagers, as soon as the troops sent to 
protect our working parties had retired, while the construc- 
tion of others was interrupted, through our road-makers 
and their escorts being overpowered by tribal gatherings. 

♦ Parts in the big cutting in the Hurnai line have been absolutely 
obliterated again and again, and every expedicy failed to keep it in shape. 
Kails have been laid dp,wn only to disappear, and by the time one slip had 
been mastered, another came to destroy the work done. 'Fhe Engineering 
Committee have now come to the conclusion that no permanent remedy 
can be applied which will make the railway secure from landslips. See 
Timar, 27 and 28 April, 189^ 
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Nor have our frontier expeditions been more successful : 
the earliest marched from Kohat in 1877 with orders “to 
occupy the country of the Jowakis [a section of the* Adam 
Khed Afridis who* had molested our working parties] until 
they tendered their absolute submission/’ — Proclama- 
/io 7 t, Foretg 7 i Pepf,y Noz\ 5, *877. We demanded at first 
70,000 Rupees as compensation, r 0,000 Rupees as a fine, 
and the surrender of four of their Chiefs. Our terms were 
rejected, even after we had abandoned the claim for com- 
}>ensation and reducftd the fine to half its original amount 
Fighting ensued and, at the end of three months, we 
retired on recetiving a verbal promise*, that tbe four Chiefs, 
whose surrender had b(ie*n refuse.d, would be sent away 
from the tribal territory. In short th<i expedition proved 
a comjj)lete failure!, and similar results characterized all our 
subse(jiK!nt frontier expeditions. 

In 1S78 a column und<*r Major Cav^ignari^ made a night 
attack on the Otliman Khel villages, in retaliation of the 
malirt airnent inllicted on our road-makers ; and .the follow- 
ing year we sent troops tu subjugate' the Zarnushts and a 
section of the Orakzai tribe. In iSSo, 1S81 and 18S2 
(expeditions w^en* s(!nc against the Mornands, the ^fahsud 
Wazirh> and the Kabul Kh(!l Waziris ; while a considerable 
forc(! under Cieneral Wilkinson attempted the reduction of 
the liozdars. In 1S83 an expedition fought its way into 
the country of tlie Sliiranis on the pretext of surveying the 
l akht-in-Suliman mountain. In 1884 and 1885 we invaded 
the territories of the Chigarzais, Akazais and Paniri Syads 
in the North, and of the Kaker and Musa Khel tribes in 
Sc^yjthern Afgh;lnistan. In 1886 and i<S87 operations were 
resumed against th(! Akazais, the Shiranis and the Bozdars 
who had remained defiant, and an expedition was sent* to 
reduce the Bunervvals. In June 1888 a column under 
Major Battye and C^aptain Urmston marched into the 
Black Mountain country, when botji offkic"-rs w^erc killed in 
a skirmish, and our troops had to retire. The unsatisfactory 
result of this long series of operations induced* the Govern- 
ment to employ larger bodies of \roops ; and in October- 
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1^88 an army of 8,000 fighting men under General 
M 'Queen, accompanied by 5,000 baggage mules and the 
usual somp'lement of grooms, water carriers, ambulance 
porters and other camp - followers, was despatched tor 
reducing the Black Mountain country. This force en- 
countered very little opposition and, on its return, the 
General stated in his farewell orders that “the Hasanzais, 
Akazais and other tribes had tendered 4 heir submission, 
and that roads had been constructed, which would afford 
ample scope for the advance of our troops.” I'he tribes- 
men, it was said, had promised that we should in future be 
free to march' through their country, and construct and 
maintain roads. But when we attempted to avail ourselves 
of those promises, they were at once rejjudiated, and t!te 
troops and working parties we sent in 1890 had to return. 
Thereupon a large force was despatched in 1891 for the 
complete subjugation* of the Black .Mountain country and 
the capture of Hasan Ali, the Chit f who had led the tribes 
against our men. This expedition not succeeding in its 
mission, an offer was made; by us to Hasan .\ii, that if h(^ 
surrendered, he should sim{)ly be interned with an ample 
allowafnce suitable to his rank. Kv'entually the expedition 
returned without the person of th(; Chi<.f ; b\ii it was said 
that “ he was sure to come in and later that “ if he did 
not come in, his actions were of little consequence, as he 
had lost all prestige among the mountaineers.” Pioneer, 
Septanber, 1892. Nevertheless a third expedition was.s<mt. 
in 1892, to hunt down and ca])ture the Chief, P'ailurc was 
again the result, and the further intentions of th<; Govern- 
ment in the matter have not transpired. ,, 

While these unsuccessful operations were taking place 
in the North, we invaded the Miranzai country where our 
road-makers had been dis[)erHed : we also .sent expeditions 
to occupy the Gumal Pa.ss and the ^Zhob country beyond 
it, in pursuance of q p/oject to construct a railway from 
our frontier station of Dehra-lsmail-Khan to Pishin, as an 
alternative line to the defective Scind- Pishin railway. 
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The first Miranzai expedkioit left Kohdt on the 26th 
January 1891, arriving the next day at Gwdda, the. residence 
of Makhmudin, the Chief who had attacked Cur working 
parties. 1 he village had been deserted, and a party was 
ordered in pursuit of the Chief, but could not start until 
the 4th of February, as frost-bite and pneumonia had 
attacked our soldiers, and a convoy of sick had to be 
escorted back to India. The pursuit after Makhmudin 
proved fruitless, and on the 10th a column marched 
through the Zara pass. The Sappers and Miners worked 
hard at making a ro id ; but snow fell from noon till dark, 
and the march, though only five miles, occupied from 
1 1.30 a.m. to 5 a.m. the next day, the rear-guard and 
commissariat stores arriving only at 1.30 p.m. The 
countrj' was covenxl with snow, and no opposition being 
offered by the en(‘my, the etxpedition returned on the 
I St March, leaving a garrison at ( jwdda. 

On the 4th April our CAviida garrison was overpowered 
an<l beat a [)recipitat(i r<itrt‘at, pursued by the tribesmen as 
far as th(! low hills near our frontier. Another force, com- 
posed of three columns, was organised forthwith and 
marched on the i 7th April, taking the village of Tsdlai on 
the same day. \V<! had then to bivouac, as our men* were 
completcl) knocked up by the intense heat and the want of 
water. The next morning we carried the village of Sartop, 
and were obliged afterwards to halt at a spring to enable 
our troops to get water ; many had been without it for 
twenty-four hours and were exhausted ; the young soldiers 
of the King’s Royal Rifles, fresh to the country, suffered 
sp(;cially from heat and thirst. (6Vr Sir IV. Lockhart' s 
Despatch ^th June, 1891.) On the 19th April our third 
column was attacked, but reinforcements came to its relief 
the next day from Sangar. Iri the night of the 22nd our 
post at Chilibagh was fired. into, and on the 23rd our 
convoy was attacked, losing a ‘number oC men and mules. 
In retaliation of these attacks, our troops blew up a number 
of villages, when some of the Chiefs consented to our 
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making a road up the Sartiana mountain. Thereupon the 
Miranzai Field horce was withdrawn and broken up on the 
15th May, the casualties during the four weeks having 
amounted to 101. 

As regards the invasion of the Zhob valley alluded to in 
a preceding page, an expedition was sent in i<S88 to survey 
the Gumal pass, but its mi.ssion being frustrated by the 
oppo.sition of the Makhind tribe, a considerable force, 
accompanied by Sir R. Sandeman as Folitical officer, was 
despatched the following year through Baluchistan, with 
orders to occupy the Zhob country as far as the Western 
extremity of the Gumal pass. This force was arrested in 
its march bv the Kidarzais ; hut our .Agent, who subsidised 
■certain Chiefs in the Zhob country, succeeded in iSqo in 
e.stablishing, with their cons<;nt, a British post at Apo/ai : 
and afterwards in obtaining promises from the Mahsud 
Waziris, tht; Shiranis-and the Derwesh Khel of Wiina, that 
they would keep the Gumal jrass open, in consideration of 
certain sums of money being annually paid to them by the 
British Ciovernment. . 

The subsidi.sed Chiefs appear so far to have maint.ained 
a frierklly demeanour ; but their tribesmen all along mani- 
fested- their strong objection to our presence, by •'night- 
firing into- the British Agent’s camp, by raiding for fire- 
arms and by cutting off our soldiers, when they ventured 
a few hundred yards from their lines. These insults 
increased and became so intolerable in i8q2, that we 
threatened to send a force for jiunishing the tribesmen, 
unless the Amir withdrew an f)fficer whom he had stationed 
among them, and to whose intluence we ascribed tl\[;ir 
increased ho.stility. The .Amir replied that, in compliance 
with our wishes, he had ordered his officer to retire, pend- 
ing the result of the conference we had proposed, and at 
which he hoped that a clear understanding would be 
arrived at, regarding .the boundary of our Empire. This 
reply, conciliatory as it looks, was resented nevertheless as 
■evasive, and was re.sponded to by a loud threat, in the 
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Times of November the 2nd,’ that the British Government 
would not be lightly turned from its settled policy, and that, 
unless the Amir fell in with ‘that policy, Afghilnistan as a 
kingdom would disappear. 

Now, to understand the irritation thus manifested at the 
Amir’s reply, it is necessary to remember that the “ settled 
policy” referred to in the Times, is our “forward policy” 
aiming at the military occupation of Afghanistan -a policy 
which we communicated to Abdur-Rahman substantially in 
the following terms : — “ To preserve the integrity of your 
dominions, you must co-operate with us in repelling Russian 
attacks, and assist us rnctanwhile in bringing under complete 
and permanent control, the Afghan tribes w'ho dwell along 
our frontier.” In this communication we omitted defining 
the territories we purjjosed to subjugate ; but our advance 
to New Chaman and Apozai and our reference to repelling 
attacks on the Northern confines of the Amjr’s dominions, 
made it clear that the best part of Afghanistan was included 
in our intended sphere of action. Under these circum- 
stances, the .\mir's refi.'rence to a de-limitation of our 
boundary obviously implied a protest against our encroach- 
ments which at once accounts for the menace published 
in the Times. 

Of that menace the .'\mir seems to have taken* no direct 
notice ; but in one of the two letters he sent by Mr. Pyne, 
so far as its contents hav'c transpired, he said, regarding his 
dealings with the frontier tribes, something to the effect 
that his conduct in the matter would be ruled by the 
Sacred Law w-hich commands llie respect of both parties. 
Now, the .sacred law in independent Mahomedan com- 
munities enjoins the expulsion of the “ infidel," except he 
be a guest or a servant — an article of faith in obedience- to 
which our “ forward policy ” has met with the most fanatical 
opjiosition from the Afghdn tribes. The Amir's letter may 
therefore be construed as a disguised defiahee of our threat, 
an interpretation which does not appear unreasonable, when 
we consider that, if he were to assent to our policy, his 
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action would certainly b6 repudiated by the tribes, and 
would involve the loss of his power and his throne, and 
perhaps als6 of his life. 

Meanwhile, our threat to destroy the Kingdom of 
Afghanistan has drawn the attention of the world to our 
relations with Abdur-Rahman — a subject' which had been 
much obscured by strategic and political controversies, but 
which has now assumed a definite form ; and the public 
mind is doubtless exercised to know whether the British 
Government will act up to its threat, or recede from the 
dominative position it has taken up. To recede would of 
course lower its dignitj^ and prestige in the eyes of its 
Indian subjects and of Asiatic nations in general ; while to 
execute its menace would involve the British nation in a 
third Afghan war. w'ith no gn'ater justification or better 
chance of success, than wa* had in our previous Afghan 
w’ars. 

. In estimating the. issue of a third invasitm it may be 
useful to bear in mind that sixteen years of uninterrupted 
warfare against the border-tribes of Afghanistan, has not 
enabled us to advancfr our frontier a singh; day’s march 
from the line it occupied in 1H76; and that all we. have to 
show for tht; ap|.)alling amount of blood and treasure ex- 
pended during that period, consists of a defective tnilitar\' 
railway, a number of unfinished and partly - de.siroyed 
military roads, and the precarious and contested positions 
we have taken up at Apozai and New Chaman. It is true 
that we have a.ssurances of friendship and support from 
tribesmen whom we enlisted in our service or subsidised on 
other pleas, and on whom we profess to rely as on,,an 
irregular frontier guard of our Indian Empire. (See Hon. 
G.'Curzons Chapter on the N. IV. Frontier of India, 1890.) 
But Sir L, Grififin, than whom no man has perhaps had 
more opportunities of judging the A,fghdn character, is far 
from sharing Mr.'.Curzpn’s faith in the affection and trusti- 
ng of our Afghan adherents, “ The Afghdn,” says Sir 
L. Griffin in the Fortnightly for January last, “ has a very 
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tenacious memory for injuries; an‘d he never fails to avenge 
them, should an opportunity occur. The Afghans are 
6erce, bloodthirsty, fanatical and treachcrousy ’ This judg- 
ment is strongly confirmed by the annals of the late war; 
and the many injuries inflicted by us in our frontier expedi- 
tions, have no doubt remained deeply impressed in the 
memory of the frontier tribes, for future settlement. 

An element of particular weight in the present con- 
juncture is the critical financial position in India, w'here 
retrenchment and additional taxation are declared to be 
most urgently needed, and where the situation is further 
aggravated by the continued decline in the Value of silver, 
the metal in which the Indian revenue is collected. To 
look, in this state of things, to the Indian treasury for the 
means of carrying on war, would certainly the height ot 
imprudence. 

(Jn the other hand, to rtunain in our present situation in 
Afghdnistan and await opportunities for executing the 
forward j>olicy/’ while a hostile population surrounds our 
i.solated garrison at Apozai, and Afgbuin forces assemble in 
front of our railway terminus at New Chaman, may be 
endurable for a short time, but must eventually rtlsult in 
war ' 

The name of Lord Roberts has been mentioned in a 
preceding page as that of one of the great authorities who 
condemned the policy of 1876, involving the establishment 
of liritish garrisons in Alghfmistan for meeting an eventual 
Russian advance through that country. An impression 
prevails in some circles that, whatever opinion General 
I^berts may have held regarding that policy at the close of 
the late war, his views on the subject have since been 
entirely modified. It becomes important, therefore-, to 
ascertain how far such an impression is well founded, and 
what are his lordshipjs present views on the subject. 

On the eve of his rctiremehr from th^^ command of Her 
Majesty's forces in India, Lord Roberts spoke in eulogistic 
terms of the frontier defences in India wliich have been 
constructed of late years. Beforft considering his remarks 
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on the subject, it inay be well to bear in mind that the 
works officially designated as * “ frontier defences in 
Northern India; belong to two distinct classes — namely, 
to railways and fortified posts calculated to facilitate the 
concentration of troops on our frontier ; and to military 
roads and railways constructed beyond our frontier, and 
adapted only to the conveyance of troops into AfghllnistAn. 
The latter, it will be seen from the following quotations, 
are not, in Lord Roberts’s opinion, necessary for the pro- 
tection of India. “These defences. said his lordship at 
Bombay on the 7th April last, “contract the front open to 
an attack in the direction of Afghanistan, s<.*cure our frontier 
arsenals and are the main line of communications with the 
rear; and, in the event of our being engag(*d in operations 
on a large scale across the border, will furnish advanced 
bases for our field army.' . . . “A multiplicity of defenc(‘s 
beyond a certain point is a .sourct* of danger as w<‘ll as a 
sign of weakness and timidity ; and 1 hold that a mobile 
and w^ell-equi})ped held army is an infiniu*Iy more important 
factor tiian the most powerful system of defences.” 

Nothing in these passages or in the rest of his lordship’s 
speech-expresses or implies approval of lint policy reejuiring 
the settlement of liritish garrisons in Afghanistan, for 
meeting an eventual attack from Russia. 'Dial policy, 
therefore, remains emphatically condemned in the terms of 
General Roberts’s despatch of May 18S0, in which h(‘ 
said : - “ d'he longer and more difficult the. line of com- 
munication is, the more numerous and greater the obstacles 
which Russia would havx to overcome; and far from 
shortening one mile of the road, I would let ihtt web of 
difficulties extend to the very mouth of the Khyber.” 

This opinion is confirmed by the last sentences quoted 
from the speech at Bombay, ^and it moreover coincides, in 
a remarkable manner, wdth Earl Grey’s opinion,**^ “ that by 
creating the means* of rapidly moving an overwhelming 
force to any point of our frontier which may be the object 
of attack, we might have an assurance of being able speedily 
Letter published in Times^ March, 1887. 
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to destroy any hostile force that 'might be brought against 
us ; and that, if the money which has been spent in need- 
less wars, had, on the contrary, been used in rfiaking rail- 
ways along our frontiers, with two or three fortified posts 
where a force could be assembled in readiness to attack an 
enemy as soon as he appeared on our borders, perfect 
security might have been obtained against any attack that 
could possibly be made on our dominions, either by 
Russian troops or by Asiatics assisted and directed by 
Russians.” 

Since his return home Lord Roberts has spoken on 
several public occasions, and his spe(;ch at the Mansion 
House on thit 12th June is remarkable for its significance* 
Referring to the organisation of the Indian Army, he said 
that the views he had formed during the Afghan campaign 
had not been materially modified by his more recent ex- 
perience as Commander-in-Chief ; and his opinion on the 
policy best calculated to secure India against Russiin 
aggression, seems likewise to have remained the same as it 
was in j <S 8o. He accordingly urged that “ the first thing 
was to have an efficient army, and the next, to develop a 
s>st(*ni of communication for concentrating forces along our 
frontier.” Of our recent advance into Afghan territory, at 
Kow Chaman, Apozai, Kajuri-Kach and Bulandkhel, he 
refrained from exj>ressing any approval, while his silence 
on the very subjec t whence our present differences wfith 
Abdur-Rahman have cliiefiy arisen, seems rather to imply 
an adverse* opinion. Referring 10 our general policy towards 
the Afghans, his lordship said : — “ The object of the 
GQvernment of India has been to enter into really cordial 
relations with the ruler and people of Afghanistan.” A 
similar declaration has been made in various semi-official, 
i,e, irresponsible organs ; but coming from an officer who 
was, three months ago, a member of the Government of 
India, it cannot fail to cause surprise, when* it is remembered 
that, only in November last, the insulting, threat already 
mentioned was published in the Tunes. Moreover, our 
frontier expeditions have reveal&d a policy entirely at. 
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variance with the professed 'desire of maintaining really 
cordial relations with the people of AfghdiiistAn/' 

The practical element in Lord Roberts’s speech appears 
in its concluding sentences, where the attention of the 
British public is powerfully drawn to the importance of 
providing for ** the very considerable number of soldiers 
which would be needed in India, in the event of a serious 
struggle with a civilised Power.” In short, the speech is 
an urgent appeal to the patriotism of the British Con- 
stituencies to bear additional taxation, in order that the 
ever-increasing military expenditure of the Government of 
India, which the Indian revenue can longer defray, may 
be borne by the British tax{)ayer. 

We have also received the following hater on the above 
subject, so ably dealt with by “ Mistoricus ” : 

The advocacy for encroachments in l.ord Roberts's 
•speech, if any, is so veiled that, if it were pointed out, the* 
answer of Lord Roberts might b<! that he “ advocattal th<t 
extension of our influenc(; among the trilx's, not by the 
forcible occupation of their territorv, but only by measun^s 
of conciliation and friendliness/’ This certainly would show 
a change of policy from the one recently ])ursued of shooting 
down the Hunza-Xagyris and the Chihisis, sowing discord 
in every direction among the Afgh/m and other trib(*s, and 
constructing by force military roads through the.ir territories. 

Nor is it easy to explain our, practically, converting 
Chitral into a British dependency, for that country has, in 
point of fact, alw^ays been independent, though its late 
ruler, Mihtar Aman-ul-Mulk, formally offered allegiaiico to 
the Amir in 1874, and paid an annual tribute to liadakhshan, 
which has been admitted by Russia to be a province of 
Afghanistan. 'I hen as regards our supposed right of forcibly 
occupying the Amir s territory, no stipulation to that effect 
exists between us#- Loed Roberts says that the Amir has a 
right to demand such action on our part, but, far from demand- 
ing it, he opposes it, and the text of the only written engage- 
ment existing between •him and our Government merely 
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r€lates to the subsidy which -we ‘pay him. This will show 
the vicious arguments by which that engagement is now 
construed intp a right on oui* part of occupying, the ‘Amir’s 
country against his’ will. An exposure of these tactics would 
occupy considerable space and might divert public atten- 
tion from the main question, namely--- whether India can 
best be defended against Russian aggression by our await- 
ing her attack on our frontier, or by our fighting the 
enemy amidst the rugged mountains and hostile tribes of 
Afghanistan. PoiariCAL. 


It seems to us to be obvious from Lord Roberts’s speech 
at the Mansion House that he advises that the tribes beyond 
the Fronti<;r should be put under oiir protection, even if they 
do not like it, and that we should recruit among them. They 
are further to be ci vilified and enriched, processes which in- 
volve considerable interference on our part. He also urges 
our comptdling the Amir to permit the occupation by us of 
his northern frontier, though we will not interfere wdth the 
internal administration of his kingdom ; in other words. 
Lord Roberts is in favour of all that is included under 
“a forward policy. We cjuote his verba on the 

subject as reported in the of the 13th June. — Ei>. 

“ When Ahdur-Rahnjrin was placed upon the throne, an enj;aj;einent was enrered intfv 
i)y her Majesu’s < loverninent to prottct ATj^hanistan a).^unst unpiovoked foreign aggres* 
sion, proMoed that the .\mir was entirely guided by u^ in hi'< foreign relation';." l^ntler 
this cngagenient it is obvious that circumMaiu cs might occur wliich woultl necessiiaie our 
attording hi; Highness that rinneil a.>st>.tance which he would be williin his rights in 
ih inanding, ami in order that .'-Uch as.sistaiice should be prompt and effective it is of the 
uiuiosl imjjortance that the ]>opiilalion of llic ctnnitne'; through which .in<l in which we 
vsliould have tt* oj)erale should .be weIbdisj)ose«l towards us. (C'heeis.) A mounlainou.'. 
region inhabited by %varlike and intlependenl tribes, numbering, acctirding to the be'ji 
information we liavc got, not than 2 chj,ooo fighting men, separates the valley of the 

Indus from th.c Afghan tableland, and d these tribes weic b» oppose our afvancc' into 
Afyhanistau., a large portion of tuir all too-sinall field, army wmild be absorbcil in holding 
them in check* and in guarding our lines of communication. Although these tribes aie 
troublesome and fanalic.i), they ilelight in military service, make admiral>le soldiers, anil 
in many cases have sliuwn a devoted attachment to the Bnlidi officers vijth whom they 
have been associated. The present jndicy of the (Ico eminent of India towards the.se 
trib#s IS to exten<l our influence aniong.si tbem without menacing their independence* and. 
l>y try ill to thrm and un roast iJair ft r^/*, t if lo imune them l<» kmk up<m us as 

their friends, who will pioteel their interests ami insure their being left in und^stuibed 
possession of the territory they occupy. ((^heer.'».) Asregaids Afgliani.siati, the object tif 
the Ciovt'rnnieni of India of late years has been to enter into really cordial relatitins with 
the ruler and people of that country, and to convince AUlui * Rahman that the maintenance 
of an altitude of reserve an<l isolation on his part tucampattife loif/i f/i. ftiifUtnetif oj‘ 
ou^ fngagtmrnf "ivith him. It is even inoie to his advantage than to ours that Afghanistan 
should be strong and independent, but it cannot lie either one or the other without our 
assistance, an a.ssistance which il is impossible* to lender au/hojif f/;e Amtrf to-o fetation. 
I much regret that the proposed mis.sion to Abdur- Rahman di<l not take place, as I hoped 
to have been able to .satisfy hi.s Higfiness that, in iahtnf such freoatitiotti as mii>ht he 
ttecessaty to j^iard kis ttortherv ft onti€7\ Wxet (lovernment of India had no ialention of 
interfering in the internal administration of his kingdom,’" [The italics are ours.] 
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M. PAUi: GAULl’ 

ON 

RUSSIAN TURKIST.AN. 

We have received the manuscript of this magnum opus on 
Russian Turkistan, the first chapter of which on the 
author’s journey in Khwarezm filled two lengthy and inter- 
esting papers in the issues of the Revue des deux Mondcs of 
August and September last. The remaining unpublished 
seven chapters e.xtend over a thousand pages and follow 
the traveller through the regions of Tashkand, Samarcand, 
Bokhara and Ferghana and are succeeded by a History of the 
conquest of the Kirghiz .Steppes and of .heir administration. 
They are illnstrated by numerous photographs and drawings. 
Their importance consists not only in a piquant recital of 
travels, but also, and mainly, in the author’s account and 
opinions of what the Russians significantly call their 
Colony of Turkistan.” The work has an immediate 
interest to the comparative student of the respective 
Russian and British systems of administration in Asia and, 
as M. Gault avoids politics, its publication could be under- 
taken' with equal grace by either of the two (jovernmenls 
as a work of reference whether to the Russian local •official 
or to the Indian Collector or Settlement Officer. It is 
certainly a conscientious study of the judicial administra- 
tion, the social and religious life, the agriculture, the 
commerce and history of the Turkistan “Colony,” truly 
so called, if “ by this term a region is described in which 
the conqueror does not find either the climate or the modes 
of cultivation and the economic conditions of the mother- 
country.” We will confine ourselves, at present, to trans- 
lating some of the passages from M. Gault’s manuscript 
and to rendering the general tenor of the author’s 
observations. 

One immense '.steppe, in* which sedentary and agricul- 
tural populations are installed wherever the soil is, or can 
.be irrigated; surrounded by other steppes traversed by 
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nomads — such is, as a whoie, the aspect of Russian 
Turkistan. The oases of Tashkand, Zarafshan (Sarnarkand 
and Bokhara) Ferghana are* the three principal centres of 
cultivation. The rest is called the “ Steppe, ’^Whether of- 
the plain or of the mountain, and is the Nomad’s haunt. 
This is due to the climatic conditions of the S.E. portion 
of the Aralo-Caspian basin. The rare rainfalls, and annual 
droughts have forced the inhabitants to conduct on to their 
fields the water of streams, rivers, and sjjrings, and to 
establish quite a system of irrigation. .Some of these great 
irrigation canals called " Ilai'ik" are more than too versts 
in length (a verst == i i66'66 yards). Such is the Palvan- 
Alta Hiirik" which waters Khiva. With the exception 
of* the Khiv'an Hariks, none of‘ these great canals “is 
navigable." The irrigation by the Sarts “might be taken 
as a mod<rl of all the errors that it is possible to make in 
dealing with the supply and distribution of Water/’ How- 
ev(.*r, such as the}^ are, these canals [>ermit the irrigation of 
the steppe, and a whole pojiulation can, thanks to this 
systcan, lead a strttlcd life. Before the Russian conejuest, a 
special “administration’' had the supervision and mainten- 
anc(‘ of the canals. The Russians, who were little ac- 
quainted witli indigenous customs, suppressed it^ and evil 
r<*sults soon followed. The natives increased the outfalls 
of ihca*r canals and certain regions were changed into 
unht'althy and unproductive marshes. “ The articles pub- 
lished in Russian journals allow us to hope for an early 
modification of this disastrous state of things/’ The efforts 
of thtt Russians were above all directed towards the creation 
of «ew canals, and according to official valuations the 
superficial area of the irrigated land was said to have 
doubled since the conquest. 

Passing on to the portion of* the manuscript connected 
with the administration of this vast region, let us ask, 
What have the Russians done after penetrating into 
the country occupied by settled populations by the con- 
quest of Tashkand in icS 65 and after finishing the 

A) 2 
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conquest of the Siberian Steppes ? “ When the Russians 

conquered Tashkand, everything with them was Siberian, 
in their manner and system of administration." This 
Siberian influence has been ruinous to Turkistan. In 
their ignorance of the newly-conquered country, the 
Russian functionaries gave to these Oases of Tashkand. 
to this country of “ sedentaries," laws made for the Kirghiz 
of Siberia ; and a Governor of the newly-conquered terri- 
tories (which formed the Governor-Generalship of Turkis- 
tan). General von Kaufmann, had ev'ery latitude for 
enacting such rules as might seem to him useful for the 
general good of the country. His successors had not this 
power ; and the. Siberian Code, slightly modified, retnained 
in force till i8S6, when Turkistan received the new Admin- 
istrative Regulation, which, howe\er, does not modify the 
general principles of the preceding Code. Russian influence 
is more and niore felt in it, superstuling indigenous usages 
and customs. 

Artificially composed Cantons of i.ooo to 2,000 tents or 
huts, at the head of which i.s an elected anrl s;i)aried Chief, 
forms the ‘‘ I'olosf." The Chief of this T'o/os/ has, as his 
assistants, heads of hundred, called Aksakal (white.-bciard ). 
A certain number of Cantons united under th<* orders of a 
Russian official is the Ouiistic several “ Ottiiscii" form 
a province administered by a general. Turkistan 

has three provinces (Tashkand, Samarkand, and Ft rghana) ; 
a special Division — that of the Amu Daria- administers 
the Flastern basin of the lower Amu I )aria. Bokhara 
and Khiv’a are under the government of 'I'urkistan of 
which Tashkand is the capital. The superficial art;a of the 
Russian Government of Turkistan (not including the terri- 
tories of Khiva and Bokhara) is 559,740 square versts, 
with a population of 1,209,018 Nomads and 1,367,192 
Sedentaries. We must briefly nohee this distinction be- 
tween Nomads and Sedentaries, — the two divisions which 
the Code of 1886 makes of the inhabitants of Turkistan. 

, The Nomads have merely the use of the territory over 
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which they wander and graze their flocks : the proprietor- 
ship belongs to the State. They pay only one tax — of 
4 roubles and 6o kopeks per tent (Kibiika ) ; but nothing 
is levied on the flocks. The Sedentaries have^ the full 
property of the lands which they cultivate ; and they can* 
accordingly make contracts of sale, etc., which, in principle, 
the Nomads cannot do. 'fhe Sedentaries pay a tax 
assessed in accordance with the aggregate produce of the 
soil. It is the tithe, which replaces the old Muhammadan 
taxes. The establishment of the tithe, the manner of its 
assessment, the rate to be fi.xed, have been the object of 
the labours of numerous '‘final land commissions ” which, 
since 1884, have roved over Tnrkistan. The Russians are 
little satisfied with the results of these immense labours, 
which have also left the natives dissatisfied. These 
labours were about to be given up ; but we have not the 
s[)ace to follow the author in the examination of this grave 
<juestion. Suffice it to notice that the co-existence in* 
d'urkistan of land that can be sold and of land that cannot 
be sold has led to inextricable complications : it is one of the 
least ha[)py creations of the Regulations of 1886. It must 
be recognized that tlua'e are two entirely distinct peoples 
in d ui^kistan, namely the Sedentaries commonly Called 
Sarts and the Nojnads, principally Kirghiz. ThC Muham- 
niadrin Sedentaries have their A'dcis and are ruled by the 
(religious law), whilst the Kirghiz are guided by 
. /V/f7/ (customs), and their Judges are the Russia, 

like all other non- Mussulman powers, cannot constitute 
Mussulman judges. She makes over to the ^ natives, 
whe.ther Nomad or Sedentary, the election of judges (by 
the Code of 1S86, they are nominated for 3 years in the 
same election which nominates the Chief of the Vo/osi), 
The results of this measure have. been disastrous, especially 
among the Nomads wlp, having no written law, are least 
able to resist any modifications* introduced by their con- 
querors. This lamentable condition, already pointed out 
in the work of General Grodekow (‘* Kirghiz ct Kara- 
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Khh^^hiz ’’ is explained and supported by instances collected 
on the spot by jM. Gault. The constxjuence of such an 
order of things, says our author, will be the compulsory 
interventipn of Russia in the steppe, and the speedy and 
fatal Russification of these vast regions. No one, not even 
the Russians, can now prevent this consummation. The 
substitution of elected, for hereditary, /)V/V. has not only k‘d 
to the decay of tribal authority and to the pauperization of the 
poorer members, but, through the corruption and confusion 
produced by popular elections, has caused the formation of 
an artificial class of />//>, against whose injustice redress is 
now constantly sought from the higher Russian tribunals. 
Let us not leave this subject without saying a few woials 
on the religious endowm<:*nts which have similarly 

been alienated from the direct or traditional control of the 
community. “The creation of new raf/u/s is only possil)ie 
with the sanction of ihe ( iovernor-Cieneral ' ( which is 
♦scarcely ever gi\'en). “As for the tixistirig those 

created on landed {)ropert)' are divided into ? classcis : i. 
the uninhabited lands remain in the [iossesslon of th(‘ 
persons in whose favour th(^ endowments have been crtMliMl, 
or of their heirs, until their line becomes <.:xiinct. Here 
no modification has btren made in Mussulman custom. . . . 
Not so as regards inhabited J which, if recog- 

nized by the authorities, are transferred to the property 
of the holders."' This arrangement of Article 255 aiul 
according to the Code of j 8S6 de[>rives the- religious insti- 
tutions of their property in the soil, which property it iuakes 
over to ^the actual cultivator or owner. In consequence, 
this land falls under the ordinary law and may be- sold or 
exchanged. On the other hand, the State hands over its 
rights to that very charitable or religious community, in 
favour of which the ya^u/ hsid been created, and gives up 
to that community the taxes which it receives from this 
land/* (thus breiJ-king the link between “the pious founder’" 
and the endoVvment). 

* This priqciple is introduced gradually, as circumstances permit. 
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We regret that we have not the space in this Issue 
to follow the author in his profound study of ’Muham- 
madan society in Central * Asia ; a few words may, 
however, be said about the IsJidns (or /Vr.v 'as they, 
are more commonly known in India). Ishdn or Pir 
is a Persian adept in Theology, who, having bound 
himself to certain outward observances, has gathered 
round himself a number of disciples. These Ishdns 
have great influence over the people. The place in 
which these holy personages exercise their ministry is 
called Khdnodh. At first sight, one wguld think it 
a mosque, v-ere it not that near it is a dwelling of 
rammed clay, consisting of some* rooms or rather cells, 
which the fslidn visits daily. I'his Theologian is also a 
recluse, who has gained the respect of his co- religionists for 
his learning and piety : as a theologian, he has studied 
religious sci<*nces during many years ; as a recluse, he leads 
a life of constant fasting, taking food and drink only after* 
sunset : and he never smokes. 'Phis severe regimen does 
not give him a sickly air ; on the contrary, I have generally 
seen them looking the pictun* of health and joyousness. 
One of them told me that the change of regimen in not 
taking any food till night was only felt for the first three or 
4 months. . . . Th(* Islidn forms a sort of monastic order 
with his disciples w'ho have not, however, broken off all 
relation with their families nor changed their manner of 
living. They assemble for [)rayer and conference. . . . 
One cannot become an Is/idn, by merely aspiring to the dis- 
tinction, OiH? must have nutans for the expenses ef educa- 
tion* which are very high, the master claiming from i,ooo to 
2,000 Roubles for his instruction ” (a proceeding opposed 
to all true Oriental practice and tradition). “ A teacher of 
morals versed in religious science — such is, in principle, the 
Ls/idn ; in fact, he enjoys greatriniluence and income from 
his position. He is consulted as a wi!^ard and as this brings 
in a good deal, he docs not hesitate to practise as such. 

. . . The /s/idn wears, as a distmctive sign, a Khilat 
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(robe) generally of yellow cotton : silk stuffs are prohibited 
to them. • Some of them have a great number of disciples 
of much influence and large' fortunes, and are venerated 
till their death. 

“The I\'omad Kirghiz who wander over the wide 
arid steppes are still a patriarchal community, and cannot 
be confounded with the Sedentary Sunni Mussulmans 
who live in the Oases. The Kirghiz have accepted 
the principal forms of the religion of Islam, but without 
adopting its fasts and ablutions. As constant wanderers, 
they are unable to erect any edifices for purposes of 
worship ; and their religious acts have, accordingly, an 
accidental character. Besides, the Mussulman prayers 
are in Arabic — a language of which they know nothing. 

. . . The Kirghiz ignores the difference between Sunnis 
and Shiahs. No priest teaches him the principles and 
practice of Islam. . . . hvery / shdn, therefore, w’ho visits 
them is receiv^ed with honour and loaded with presents 
from those for whom he has prayed. ” These Is/uitts visit 
the various Kirghiz tribes even as far as the Pamirs and 
beyond, assembling their own disciples for meditation and 
'the solution of religious <}uestions, and they are e.xtremely 
jealous of other Js/uhis interfering with their .special 
disciples. On this subject M. Gault gives most interest- 
ing details. He also has a very powerful sketch of the 
relations existing between the Chief and the poorer Kirghiz. 
They are gradually being reduced from loyal pastoral clans- 
men to starving field-hands, under the necessity which they 
have of adopting the religious law of Islam in place of their 
picturesque customary law and usages as regards marriages, 
births and funerals. No longer does the chief of a group 
of families bear the legal responsibility for the misde- 
meanour of his clansmen,- a custom by which the general 
tone was maintained at a high standard. Indeed, through- 
out Central Asia our author has found it impossible to hear 
the historical^ ethical and moral songs which were every- 
where on thp lips of the people before the foreign conquest. 
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As regards the Sarts, of course; they obey the general 
Muhammadan law and practice, with very slight modihca- 
tions, though there are a few marriage and birth* cere- 
monies which have* a more ancient origin. An interesting 
account is given of the studies pursued in indigenous Schools 
and Colleges, which are now declining under Russian rule. 
As an indication of the thoroughness of M. Gault’s work 
we may refer to the fact that he even gives the amount 
of the advances made by Russian local banks to the native 
Central Asian peasantry during a series of years ; as also 
an account of the silk and other industries, and of the rise 
and fall of various branches of commerce. 

We will finish our rapid sketch of this manuscript by 
quoting an interesting passage oa Russian colonization in 
Turkistan : “ In Siberia Cossacks were settled around the 
citadels that were constructed ; and X'ernii, Tokmak, 
Semipalatinsk were Cossack Colonies. In^ Turkistan it 
was different. As soon as the great oasis of Tashkand. 
was conquered, other ideas prevailed : * we have conquered 
an inhabited country,' said these officers accustomed only to 
Siberian Steppes ; ‘ we cannot here instal Ccjssack colonies, 
without infringing on the rights of the i-)eople. There are 
no fret^ lands here as in Siberia.' Thus by an a priori 
argument of the concpieror the whole of Turkistan was 
deprived of Russian immigration. No Cossacks are 
wanted ; the army administers the conquered country ; it is 
a military territory- nothing more. This idea, that there 
is no free land in Turkistan for colonists, will long con- 
tinue ; and every attempt at colonization wall be opposed 
by .the Government, in spite of Russians arriving in the 
wake of troops, some as contractors, others as speculators 
and merchants. Ten years after the conquest, this Russian 
element was increased by the accession of civil and 
military functionaries, ^who, retiring on their pensions, pre- 
ferred to end their days in that country rather than return 
to some corner in Russian Europe to live* near relatives 
who had half forgotten them. Up to 1882, it was for- 
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bidden to Russians to buy any land from natives outside 
the limits of towns and postal Stations. After that date, 
Russians could only purchase’ land from natives who could 
produce _a full legal title to their property. Russiarv 
merchants and artizans were discouraged. Chiriaz, after 
receiving a Russian population, was deserted when the 
battalion which occupied it was sent to .Samarkand. Other 
Russian cities could not grow, as they were surrounded by 
nativ'e towns (Khokand, Khojand, Ouratubeh).’ The 
Russians who lived there could not, before 1882, buv even 
a garden from a native, nor acquire any vesu^d interests 
which would hav^e k(q.)t them in the country. They could 
not even, like the natives, accjuire waste lands by labour. 
Thei Sclavonic population, unsupported by the (lovern- 
ment, could only form a Russian nucleus in those* Iocaliti(*s 
in which, the troops being installed. th(*re w’as som<^ 
need for the services of outsiders. Xev<!rtheless. colonists 
arrived across the Siberian steppes to this distant countr\'. 
stimulated by hopes of acquiring a virgin soil, an unculti- 
v-ated Kden, which a little work would fertilize. d'hey 
asked for land ; and the Ciovernment knew not W'h<^re to 
instal them, for fear of encroaching on soil under native 
use. So they w’ere sent to the district of Aoulif*- Ala, which 
had no Sedentaries, and w here the tirst Russian village w^as 
founded in 1^73. . , . On the ist January i 890, there, were 
already 20 such villages, and othe.rs have since be‘<*n 
created.'' We conclude with a brief allusion to the indige- 
nous dependencies of Turkistan, — the Khanates of 
Khiva and of I^okhara. “ They are to-day mere unim- 
portant enclosures, surroundetd by Russian territory.’* The 
Khan of Khiva “would not be able to resist the invitation 
which the Russian Governor of the Amu Daria Division 
might make to him of a .change of climate. A Russian 
official, escorted by a few Cossacks, ^:ould instal himself in 
Khiva, and the Khivan power would cease for ever/* 
What M. Gault says of Khiva may be equally said as 
regards the sentence which he pronounces upon Bokhara, 
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These two princes have to-day fully realized that their 
power has definitely declined, and that it is impossible ever 
even to attempt to struggle against the Russian troops. A 
few cannon shots would stop the Bokharian population from 
offering the faintest resistance. As for the KMvans, they 
could not even dream of an insurrection. These Khans 
now only await the good pleasure of the Czar to assign to 
them a place of retreat in some part of the Empire, to 
which they might retire to end their days in peace. 
Russia in her conquests in Asia has never confronted a 
powerful empire or a redoubtable military force. Having 
established herself in the Steppes of Orembourg in the 
midst of the Kirghiz who never knew how to defend 

o • 

themselves from the attacks of thejr neighbours, she had, in 
her fight with Khiva, rather to concjuer the natural obstacles 
which these immense steppes, so denuded and waterless, 
offered to her advance. In attacking the Khanate of 
Khokand, which she finally destroyed in 1H76, she found no- 
martial race e.xcept in the region of Andijan, which she had 
twice to con(ju(.‘r. Tht^re w'ere only three important revolts, 
which she speedily mastered. The Khanate of Bokhara 
was vamiuished in 186S, in a single campaign, which ended 
by the incorporation of .Samarkand into Russian territory. 
Einally, all the various peoples in the goverrfor.ship of 
Turkistan, even th(‘ Sart-Kiptchaks of the Andijan region, 
are (juita to-day aiid have bticome fully reconciled to 
Russian rule. Wa* hope in an early issue to be able to 
publish a tran.slation of the detailed account given by 
M. Gault of the present state of the Kirghiz under the 
Russians. 
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THE FRANCO-SIAM IMPASSE. 

Bv Resident. 

The course of events on the Mekong river excites ap- 
parently little attention in England where- the importance 
of the issues and the possible serious consequences to 
British interests which may result, do not seem to be 
realized. 

This indifference is no doubt chielly due to the very 
slight knowledge which is possessed bj' the general public 
of this region, which is represented b)' a blank space in 
our maps, and also to want of information regarding the 
circumstances which have led to the present strained 
relations between P' ranee and Siam. 

A slight sketch of the present situatiim may not there- 
fore be out of place. 

7 'he tract of country which is the cause of the present 
dispute lies between the river Mekong and the range of 
mountains to the eastward. 

The whole of this district has been in the undisputed 
possession of the Siamest; for more than si.xty years. A 
map -prepared by M. P'rancis Gamier during the P'rench 
expedition of 1866-6S show's this range of mountains as 
the boundary between Siam and Annam, and in a reissue 
of this map so late as 1885, the line r<‘.mains unchanged. 

Until quite recently Siam, has exercised but little control 
over these provinces, but since P'rance assumed a pro- 
tectorate over Annam the authorities in Bangkok have 
established special commissioners at different points along 
the Mekong, and have generally made some show of 
authority. 

The P'rench have been actively engaged for some years 
in surveying the country, and the result of their w’ork has 
recently been ptU^lishe^ in the shape of a detailed map. 

The activity which has lately been displayed by Siam 
in her eastern provinces has given great offence to the 
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authorities at Saigon, and thd French colonial papers for 
months past have been fuirof complaints of encroachments 
by the Siamese, and loud in their demands for the annexa- 
tion of the whole district on the east bank of the ^Mekong 
river. 

This cry having been taken up by the Paris papers, 
public opinion in France has been roused, and, thus fortified, 
the colonial authorities have started on a career of wanton* 
aggression against a friendly neighbour, by sending troops 
and occupying various posts along the Mekong river 
belonging to Siam. 

Accounts of these operations have lately appeared in the 
papers in which the resistance of .the semi-wild Laos in- 
habitants has been made much of, and, meantime, the unfor- 
tunate Siamese are threatened with a blockade of their 
capital, because some of their tributary states have defended 
theinselvx^s against Invasion. 

Two French gunboats ar<! lying in the Bangkok river- 
and a war scare has arisen to the serious detriment of the 
trade of the country. 

The present position is, therefore, as follows ; The 
I'h'ench, without putting forward any ground for 'their 
claim, insist upon, and are virtually establishing, *thcir 
frontier on the river Mekong. The Siame*se, on ’the other 
hand, claim as the frontier the range of mountains to the 
coastward of the Mekong. In support of their contention, 
they point to the fact of their long and undisturbed posses- 
sion of the intervening country, and to the recognition by 
PVance hers<df of their right to it until quite ^recently. 
Thrty further challenge France to produce any proofs of 
her claims and offer to submit the whole question to 
arbitration, but this proposition has been refused. 

A dispute such as this between a great Power and a 
weak one like Siam Orin only, end in onci w^ay, and it is 
quite certain therefore that if tha French Government 
decide to support their colonial officials in their course of 
aggression, the Siamese, either peacefully or after some 
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show of resistance, will have to give in to her powerful 
neighbour. 

If it wefe certain that France meant to be satisfied with 
even the river Mekong as her boundary, F'ngland could 
hardly put forward any ground for interference as her 
interests would not materially be affected by this change in 
the map ; river frontiers are, however, rarely lasting, and there 
is good reason to believe that France has no intention of 
stopping there, but that she is contemplating a further 
move westward to the watershed between the Menam and 
Mekong rivers, if not the annexation of the whole of 
Siam. 

That this is the belief of the Siamese themselves is 
shown by the preparations they are making to resist an 
attack upon Bangkok, and private, letters from the capital 
state that an occtijiation of the city is considered as more 
than probable. 

The I'rench have no real interests in .Siam. As stated 
by the ffon G. Gurzon in an article, lately contributed to 
the Fori>ii_iiii(ly Rci icxi'. " Numeric.ally and coinmerci.illy, 
they are nowhere and their tongue is unknown. ” 'I'o cjuole 
from* the .same writer, one of the most striking features of 
Bangkok is “the prominence of Hngiish associations and 
ideas.” ‘ 

The trade of the country is entirely in th(; hands of the 
Finglish, Germans, and Chinese, many of the latter being 
Briti.sh subjects born in the Straits and Hong Kong, but 
the English monopolise three-fourths of the whole. 

The regular carrying ira<le between Bangkok and 
Singapore is done by steamers belonging to Alfred Holt 
and Co. of Liverpool and British subjects in the Straits, 
whilst communication with Hong Kong is ke{)t up by a fine 
line of steamers owned by the Scottish Oriental Co., all of 
which have been specially built for the trade. 

Politically, English. influence has always been supreme 
and the necessity that it .should be so is generally recognised. 
In 1874 when trouble arose between the first and second 
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kings of Siam it was the (iovernor of Singapore — Sir 
Andrew Clarke — w'ho was invited to settle the- dispute. 
On this occasion, when invited* by Sir Andrew to*be a* party 
to the agreement which was then made and the performance 
of which was guaranteed by Great Britain, M. Gamier, the 
French Consul, consented with great readiness, giving as 
his reason that France had no political interests in Siam. 

Considering then the large interests which Great Britain 
possesses in Siam, it is impossible that we can view with 
indifference the present aggressive policy of P*'rance 
threatening as it does the independence of the country. 
Unless th(! British Ciovernment intervenes and that soon, 
there is every probabilitj^ that we shall see before very long 
Siam turned into a B'rench j^rovince and our valuable trade 
destroyed by protective duties. 

In this matter the P'rench will go just so far as vve allow 
them, and, if our Government continues* inactive, the fate of 
Siam is sealed. 

To show that th(* interests of Cireat P>ntain in -Siam are 
fully understood by the French, I may mention that not 
long ago ihit F'rench Minister in Siam stated that the 
boundary LxHw^eeii France and Siam would have to be 
settled between Paris and London. 

dV) J^>anc<‘ therefore the |>resent indifference of our 
Government to w’hai is going on in Siam is astounding and 
she wm'11 not be slow to make use of llu^ free hand thus 
afforded her to carry out her designs. No less surprising 
is it to those in this country, who are interested in Siam 
and w^ho have been watching the recent course of events 
therQ, that British Government apj)ears to continue blind to 
the danger which threatens that country, for no one will, for 
one moment believe that Lord Rosebery would knowdngly 
abandon Siam to the fate w^hich is })reparing for her. 

If anything is to be (^one to save the country it must be 
done at once or F" ranee will have taken up a position in 
Siam from which it will not be easy to oust her. 

England's course is a perfectly clear and straightforw^ard 
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one. We have no desire or intention, either now or at any 
future time, to annex Siam, but our interests, both political 
and fcommercial, require that the independence of the 
country shall be upheld. Commercially, any tampering 
with the kingdom by France will mean the certain loss to 
this country of a valuable and rapidly increasing trade and, 
politically, since the occupation of the country by France 
would make our boundaries coterminous, will result in 
constant friction besides adding largely to the expenses of 
administering Burmah. 


As regards British inter\enlion in Siam, there are great diffirulties in the 
way, more serious than anyone can a[>|)reciate who is not aware ot' the 
unsettled questions between England and J’Vance in other parts ot the 
world, 'llie tnith is that the impasse has been brought about l>y our neglect 
and that our hands are not free from similar a<‘is of higlvhandedncNS on 
the Shan States of the Siam-Burmoe Frontier. Intleed, it is to the {»olir)^ 
initialed by I.urd PurTerin in Kashmir and Burma that we ow<' both the 
Russian and the French approaches to our ItKiian }unpire.-“-Er». 

The Bombay Gazeth thus explains the mystery of our conduct towards 
Siam and the easy confidence of the I rench : “ Lord Rosebery has notified 
to the Government of Siam that Cireat liritain will not interfere in the 
dispute between France and Siam. . . Jt can be easily understood that the 
British Government would abstain from interfering in so remote and 
dubious a tjuarreh But in point of fact an understanding was arrived at 
between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Waddmgtun sonu' threr years ago, by 
which on the one hand the right of India to occup) the Shan States between 
Burmah and the North- L.ist frontier of Siam, and ( iainierl h\’ tlie latter 
country, was conceded, and on the other the ( laim of the Kmpirc of 
Annara, wrhich is a French Protectorate, to control the Laotian country 
lying betwejcn the Annamese il ills parallel to the coast and the Mekong, 
was recognised by the Briti.sh Foreign Office. I'his territory ap[)ears never 
to have been underany regular administration, either Annaniese or Siamese. 
It is the Hinterland of Annam.” It is strange that no newspaper in 
F.ngland should have pointed out the above significant facts. ‘--E d. 
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Bv MuaxNg-Tiiai. 

Siam has an estimated area of 2<So,55o square miles, which 
is, therefore, more than double that of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; but, until quite recently, its whereabouts 
were only imperfectly known to a large majority of the 
English public whose interests in that country surpass those 
of any other Western Nation. Recent events have how- 
ever brought Siam very prominently into rtotice, and, in 
addition to other questions of the day, we now have a 
Siamese question which looks very modern, but is not quite 
so modern as it looks. Take any of the handy little 
Atlases of which there arc now so many, and you will find 
on the map of Indo-China, or “ Furthar India,” as some of 
tht‘rn like to call it, the liastern frontier be;tw^een Siam and 
Annain running along a ridge of mountains stretching for 
some hundreds of mil(!s North liast and South West nearly 
parallel with the coast of the China Sea. This frontier line 
was not traced by Annamites or by Siamese ; but it rtpre- 
sents jjretty fairly the dividing line which has separated 
Siam from Annarn for at least three cpiarters of century, 
during which period there has been no “ Siamese question " 
as far as Europe is conccTned. About a century ago there 
was a frontier question, and a V(Ty serious one, solved only 
after fierce fighting between Siam and Annam. Since 
then th(! Annamites have lived on the Eastern, and the 
Siamese on the Western, side of the mounta*in ridge 
already mentioned, and the frontier created by Nature has 
been found to be the most practical, for it has kept asunder 
those whose difference's in race and languages and whose 
conflicting interests have long made tbem hereditary foes. 

d'his frontier, marked physically by^ nature’ and historically 
by conquest, was finally accepted by both .Siamese and 
Annamites ; and it has received the most formal confirma- 
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tion from France as the Ruler of Cochin China and the 
Protector of Annam and Cambodia. In 1866, a Commis- 
sion for surveying and exploring the Eastern Provinces of 
Indo-China was appointed by the French Government 
under a distinguished Captain of the French Navy, whose 
death, while engaged in this work, gave his appointment to 
Lieutenant Francis Gamier, whose name will always be 
justly honoured, not in P'rance only, but also in the East, 
as uniting the intrepidity and gallantry of a French Officer, 
with a capacity for hard and difficult work far away from 
country and friends, v'ery rarely found in any man. The 
reports of the labours of the French Commission are to be 
found in a cjuarto book of more than 600 pages, most 
interestingly and graphically described. Thtt book is 
entitled “ I'oya^e ct cxploj'ation en Indo-Chinc cffcchu^ par 
une Commission Francaise.' (Paris : Machette et Cie.) 
Two maps are appended, one made from the most authentic 
sources available before the Commissiontirs Ix^gan their 
w'ork, — the other as one of the chief results of the investi- 
gations undertaken by the Commission. The second is 
naturally much the fuller and more complete of the two. 

The most important part of these Maps, as affecting the 
present condition of Indo-China, is the boundas'v line 
between Siam and Annam. In both, it is substantially, but 
not exactly, the same. The Commissioners, at the eml of 
their surveying expedition, drew the frontier line somewhat 
less favourably to Siam than they found it on the map 
made before their inve.stigations began. This is the 
frontier line which the .Siamese had always acceptttd as 
accurate, — the line drawn by the French Commissipn ; 
and this is the frontier line across which M. de Lanes.san, 
the French (iovernor of Indo-China, has been sending 
Annamite soldiers led by French Officers, without any 
reason given, and without the shadqw of a right advanced 
on any ground •whatever. ' The Leader of the French 
Commission made his maps not from observation only, but 
with the help of some historical knowledge. M. Gamier 
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lived lonjj enough in the country to get from the most 
trustworthy sources an account of the origin of the Siamese 
domination. He tells us that a Laotian Kingdom had 
gradually been formed during the Xlllth and XIVth cen- 
turies, out of an agglomerate of the many ’Laos tribes 
which were spread over a large area of Indo-China. At 
the beginning of the sixteenth century there seems to have 
been a revolution. The Laotian King was driven from 
his throne, and his Kingdom fell to pieces, and became the 
battle-field for the alternative supremacy of Siam on the 
West or of Annam on the blast. Luang Prabang on the 
Upper, and Bassac on the Lower, Mekong, were the two 
leading Principalities of the dismembered Kingdom ; and 
both of them, under their respective kinglets, made some 
attempt to preserve their independence. M. Garniers 
words shall give his own account of what ha|)pened. Les 
Siamois et les Annamites se haterent de profiter de cette 
scission, et commencereni a se disputer la suprematie de la 
valle(‘ du fleuve, (/.r. Mekong). Vers la seconde moitie 
(hi dix-huitiem(t siecle, Siam avait r^ussi a faire recon- 
naitre sa su/.erainetc; a tout le Laexs, a Texception du 
royaume de Bassac cpii reussit a roster completement in- 
depen Jant. ].a prise d’Ayuthia par les Birmans ert 1767 
fit croire aux populations soumises qiie le m(1ment (Stait 
favorable pour S(‘Couer le joug ; mais la rc^volte, un instant 
vic'toricuse, ne tarda pas a <}tre comprimee, et Bassac fut 
entraine dans le desastre commun. . . . Uepuis cette epoque 
toute velleite (rindejKmdance semble avoir disparu chez les 
Laotiens. Repartis en un grand nombre de Provinces dont 
toys les gouverneurs relevent directement de Ban Kok, ils 
paraissent rcisignes a une domination dont la moindre Im- 
patience leur a coute de si sanglantes et de si cruelles 
represailles.” 

M. Gamier goes op to describe the difiference between 
the Laos people and those of Cambodi^j.] and predicts for 
the former that, with the qualities they possess, they will 
be able to achieve their independence in the future. We 
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cannot follow the; travels of -the French Commissioners 
through Inclo-China. Tht;y were offered, and freely availed 
themseK'es 'of, assistance from the Siamese Government 
towards making their expedition both useful for the objects 
they had iiv view and as agreeable as the climate and the 
condition of the country permitte<l ; and passages abound 
which show that Siamese supremacy was rc!Cognized as a 
fact on the left, quite as much as on the right, b.ank of the 
Mekong, both by the Native tribes, and by the French 
Commissioners. The most significant point of th<; historical 
reference to what occurred in the last Century is this, that, 
while Siam was in the throt;s of what might easily have been 
her death-struggle with llurmah, her bitterest foe on her 
Western frontier, at the moment when her capital. Ayuthia, 
the ruins of which still stretch far into the jtingk; on the 
banks of the Menam lOO miles abovi- Bangkok, was tak< n 
and burnt, where colossal Statues of F)uddh;i surrounded 
by massive walls of ruin('d and rooth.'ss tianplcs ga/e coldly 
and impassively down on the tropical gri>wth that is rapid 
enough to blot out the very existence ot the gigantic C'ity 
of 150 years back, - when Siam was in the; agon\ of sin h 
a stru^fgle as this, there w;is life enough, .and governing 
power enough in her to prevent the most distant of her 
Eastern Provinces from tlirowing off her rule and defying 
her Government. 

The Burmese on the West after ravaging th<; countr)' 
had to retire beyond the .Salwettn river ; and, on the hhisi, 
the Annamites were, kept back behind tlu; gn-at mountain 
barrier recognized by the French Commission of 1 866 as 
the de faclo frontier between Siam and Annam. 

This is all we can give here of the geograph)’ aiul 
history taught us by M. Gamier and the h'rench Com- 
mission. Let us remember that the geography was not 
manufactured, nor was the history invented, at a time of 
contention between Siam and Annam, to support any 
territorial annexation, or to back up any scheme for 
encroachment or conquest. It was the careful work of 
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patient research and investigation in the country, by an 
exploring and surveying party organized and sent out by 
the French Government ; ‘and the report whicH bears 
M. Gamier s honoured name is full from end to end of 
e*vidence that the plain facts of the case were what he 
tried with such conspicuous success to collect and to give 
to all those, - his countrymen and others, — who were 
interested in the future of this wonderful and interesting 
country. In M. Gamier the presence of those qualities 
distinguishing him as a scientific explorer, and the absence 
of those characterizing an unscrupulous politician are equally 
a subject for admiration and congratulation. 

hrom M. Gamier and his Wi>rk we pass to that of 
M. de Lanessan who was a member of the French Cham- 
ber of l)(‘puties, and has been known for the great interest 
h(‘ has always taken in French Colonial Policy, and for 
thv. b(K.)k [)ub]ish(‘d by him in 18S6 entitled 1 /Expansion 
Coloniale de la France ” : this Ivjok ranges over the 
l^'reiich possessions in Northern. Western, and liastern 
Africa, in India and Oceania, in Indo-China, and in 
America, and contains a large amount of information, and, 
perhaps, a larger amount still of imagination, dealing with 
facts and figures as the)' are. and as they may become, 
under th(! fostering care of French Statesmanship abroad, 
siipporied by the k'rench Government at home. We leave, 
with M. (kiniier, the atmosphere of science and research, 
and W(* descend into that of politics and dijilomacy, as soon 
as we find ourselves in thu company of M. de Lanessan. 

d'he great interest of M. de Lanessan's book^ over and 
above the information it contains, lies in the fact that the 
Author haslxxm selected for the highly responsible position 
of h>ench Governor of Indo-China. It is this which 
invests his opinions, and his ambitions with such import- 
ance at this moment,# when the affairs of Indo-China are 

• • 

in thi; balance, and the action of Fcench ‘Agents out there 
is being watched from day to day. We shall not do any 
wrong to M. de Lanessan if we describe the policy, as set 
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out in his own book, to be the acquisition by France, for 
political and commercial purposes, of the whole of Eastern 
Siam, ihcluding the valley of the Mekong and of the chief 
rivers which run into it, together with the principalities of 
Luang Prabang in the North and of Bassac in the South, 
which we have already mentioned, and of the Laotian 
tribes between them. It is true that, in his less ambitious 
moments. M. de. Lane-ssan seems to stop short at the 
River Mekong as a minimum of French advance ; but, 
from a general study of the section of his book devoted to 
“La France en Indo-Chine,” it is evident that he is per- 
fectly re.ady to cross tlie Mekong anywhcn; that m ly be 
convenient, and plant the French flag in the lieart of Siam, 
if only he is allowed to do so by the: Siamese, anti is en- 
couraged by his own countrymen. 

It is almost superfluous to say that to a gentleman with 
the ambitious temperament of M. dc Lant;ssan M. tiarnier’s 
geography presents no difficulties, and his history scruphis 
are .so slight that a single sentence is sufficient todi.spose of 
them, a sentence which it is well to reproduce verbatim as 
being thoroughly characteristic of M. de Lane.ssan's political 
methods in dealing with Eastern Countries : 

“ Ainsi qu’on pent le voir plus haul dans I’exjiosd de la 
geograjjhib jiolitique du Mekong, les Annamites ont jadis 
occupe tout le territoire qui s’etenil entre les cotes de la 
Mer de Chine et le Mekong, qui dans cetle j)artitt de son 
cours, se rapproche beaucoup de la mer. JLs non/ 
refoult'fi jiisque dans la chaine dc nion/a^ncs dc r. lHnam 
que par la znolcncc, el dcpnis tine cinqnantaiuc d'anm’es 
settlenicnl ; jamais il nc sc son/ izulint’s qnc dez’ant- la 
forccj soient qu'ils aient t‘ti' chassis dcs bords dt4 (Irand 
p'leuz'e {Mekong) par les armies Siantoiscs, soient qiiils 
aien/ reculc devazit les Hordes dcs fibs on auires pillards 
descendus de la Chine." The words in italics show the 
limits of M. de Lanes.san’s ju.stice towards Siam, when it 
come.s to the quc.stion as to what shall be the frontier of 
France in Ihdo-China. He does not recoil for a moment 
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before his own admission that -Siam has conquered thi 
country and held it for half a century, France has a per 
feet right to instigate the . Annamites to invade, thesi 
provinces, and start again the. old territorial feud betweei 
Siam and Annam, which, since the wars of the last century 
had been dormant. It is quite true that M. de Lanessai 
goes on to describe those who live to the East of th< 
Mekong River as robber-bands that have to be reduced tc 
order, but the maintenance of law and order is a strange 
excuse for invasion and encroachment on the territory of £ 
friendly State. 

Let us follow M. de Lanessans ambitions* as they affect 
the more Southern Provinces of Indo-China. In the year 
1867 Treaty was made between France and Siam, by 
which Siam gave u[> lier rights to the suzerainty ot Cam- 
bodia, over which 1^'rance established her control ; and, in 
return, the provinces of Battatnbong and Angkor were to 
belong permanently 10 Siam. This was a bargain most 
dis])l(^asing to M. de Lancssan. He speaks of it as a bit of 
silly or ignorant diplomacy, inexplicable by the principles of 
common-sense ; but he suggests that there is an easy way 
out of it, *' Ajoutons, du reste, que le Traile de 1867 doit 
etre co»isidere comme n’existant plus depuis la signature de 
noire nouveau traite avec le Roi de Cambodge,” the Treaty 
that is of 1884. In other words, a treaty signed by P' ranee 
and Siam may be cancelled by a subsequent Treaty between 
France and Cambodia, to which Siam was not a Party! M. 
de Lanessan appears to hold Treaties as cheap as the geo- 
graphy and history <ff his fellow-countryman M. Gamier. 

France now is supposed to claim the Mekong as a 
“scientific frontier” for her colonial protectorates or posses- 
sions in Indo-China ; but, as has already been said, M. de 
Lanessan will not be stopped by the Mekong River when- 
ever he desires to cross it. H.e speaks of the mountainous 
and desert region separating the rivyr Se-Moun, a Western 
tributary of the Mekong, as the “ natural limit of the French 
Indo-Chinese Empire on the Siamese side”; and he adds 
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these words : Cette froiltiere montagneuse doit ^ire con- 
sideree par la France comme la limite naturelle de son 
Empire Indo-Chinois du cote* du Siam. Ayant rcpris les 
Provinces du Grattd Gac qui ddpcndaient atit^^c fois du 
Camdodj^r/ /e dassiu du J/t^A’on^ et cclui du St^-Moun, notis 
devrious nous atiacher a respecters et d proti^ger au besoirt 
r iudepcuciauce du Siam, Les deux villes les plus impor- 
tantes du bassin du Se-Moun sont cellcs d’Oubone et cle 
Korat.” The town of Korat is much n(*arer in distance to 
Bangkok than it is to the Mekong. It is in the very heart 
of Siam, and has always becm known as thoroughly Siamc\s<*. 
Its advantage as a b'rench possession is fully described by 
M. dc Lanessan ; but it is needless to say that no time is 
wasted by raising the question whether the French have 
any right whatever to go there and annex the territory and 
the towms belonging to a frituidly neighbour wa‘th whom 
France for many years has been in Trt^aty relations. 'Fhe 
Mekong River was described as the “scientific frontii’r"; 
but as M. de Lanessan goes on, hr improvi^s upon that, 
and includes the whole of the basin of th<! Mekong and its 
tributaries w ithin the “ natural frontier “ of the F' reach 
Indo^-Chinese F-mpin.‘, tlie “natural” desin* to increase 
one’s own wealth being stronger than any ** scfentific ” 
theory about resp(.‘ciing the proj^erly belonging to others. 
M de Lanessan's [uclure of France in the attitude of 
“Protector" of the remains of Siam, which shf^ has muti- 
lated and torn limb from limb, is one, th(* humour of which 
will be fully appreciated by those most conc(^rned. Fhere 
is a cool^ cynicism in the masterly touches of the W'ords, — 
“ Nous devrions nous attacher a respecter, et a i>rolege.*" au 
besoin ” — which is inimitable. But it is only a general 
study of the whohi of M. de Lanessan’s work on the 
French annexation of Indg-China that can give a true idea 
of his utter disreg-ard of political morality. Pages and 
pages are devoted to an elaborate description of the wealth, 
actual and prospective, of large tracts of the country, fol- 
lowed by pages more indicating the best and easiest way 
for France to get hold -^f them. 
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The new roads and canals -are* to be made not for the 
purpose of the internal commerce of the country so much 
as to get that of other neighbouring countries. Pat cette 
route nous pourrions detourner vers TAnnam central une 
grande partie du commerce du Mekong nioyen ^t du Siam 
sup^^rieur qui se porte aujourd’hui vers Korat et de la vers 
Bangkok/' The whole of the resources of Indo-China are 
to be artificially drained down to the French possessions 
in the South Bast away from Siam, away from JJurma, so 
that the French Colonies may get, a monopoly of all oj 
them. 

'Phe Mekong River and valley are wanucl to connect 
Tonquin with Cochin China. Half way between the two 
therti is a high plateau, healthy and fertile. This will come 
in usefully. The great lake in Cambodia which teems 
with fish and is a trade centre for all that District is now 
partly Siamese and partly Cambodian. M. de Lanessan 
has a “natural/' and ap])arentl)' also a “scientific,” desire- 
fur the whole of it. as well as for tht* Provinces which 
border th(! Lake. 

I'he short sketch we have beem able to give here of 
M, de Lancssan’s book is enough to show that it is the 
j;r(q>hecy as well as th(i explanation of his present policy in 
bis dealings with Siam. He has never made: ahy formal 
claim to the territory he is annexing. This would be 
impossible, for there is not a shred of evidence on which 
he could found any such claim ; and, as we have seen, the 
admissions he makes in his own book render any such 
claim futile and absurd. The policy foreshadowed in the 
book, and now being carried into execution, is encroach- 
ment without any claim being made, any reason being 
given, any explanation being offered. It is an encroach- 
ment which has inierruj)ted the, pending friendly negotia- 
tions between Siam and Fh*ance. It is perhaps more 
“scientific” to invade and occupy. territory about which 
the stronger Power is negotiating with the weaker, and to 
continue the negotiations after this little entr'acte is 
finished. 
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But how does this policy commend itself to the tens of 
thousands of fair-minded peace-loving Frenchmen who 
wish the names of their Statesmen to be honoured and 
respected all over the world ? Notiiing but the absolute 
ignorance by Frenchmen at home of what is going on in 
Indo-China makes this policy possible. The more manly 
and courageous of the French newspapers are already 
beginning to reveal the true stale of the facts ; and when 
the French public are told the truth, we shall see whether 
those who use the power of France to take by force the 
territory of weaker nations which they dare not attempt to 
claim by right, will be honoured by Frenchmen at home 
and maintained in positions which they turn to such 
purposes as this. 

Great iiuropean Powers who have colonial possessions 
in the East can adopt two courses of policy in dealing with 
Orientals. Hiey can offer the great advantages which 
Western organization, e.xpcriencc. capital, and skill com- 
bine to produce, both for the Power that sells and the 
Power that buys these highly valuable commodities ; or 
they can force, at the point of the bayonet, themselves, 
and those in their pay, and their methods of administration 
upon a people who are too weak to resist them, but who 
appreciate the different methods of treatment as keenly as 
an)* people in the world. 

One thing is certain that the seeds of violent and unjust 
aggression will never produce the harvest of prosperity 
and peaceful progress. Surely there has In'en proof 
enough, without adding to it, that Easterns do not ca.sily 
forget what oi^pression teaches them, that time and, op- 
portunity come .at hist to those who know how to wait, and 
that there is no race of men who have learnt better how to 
wait than Orientals. 
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THE ^‘HOME CHARGES" OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA : ' 

THEIK XATUKK AND INCIDENCE* 

By W. Martin W god. 

The term “Home Charges" reminds one of the remote 
period — recently illustrated in Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s re- 
print fn^ni the “ First Letter liook of the East India 
Company "-—when almost the only connection between the 
United Kingdom and India was through the* small group 
of merchants trading to the East Indies, who derived only 
indirect political support and sanction through their Charters, 
granted by the Crown mainly for its own profit. The 
phrase is one that would naturally arise in course of the 
traders’ correspondence, chiefly relating to the disburse- 
ments of oflicij expenses, salaries, and the fitting out of 
their vessels. It was not until 1765 that this head of 
account clearly bi^gan to include a political element, as we 
may presently explain. But the survival of this old trade 
term is very convenient, as it now .serves to marl^T off 
distinct!} iho.se payments due in London to, and by the 
Secretary of vSiate, debited to, or levied from, the current 
revenues of India- from those other disbursements and 
receipts which usually b.ilance each other, being the 
proceeds of or repayments of loans or railway capital ; and 
wEich, until the results of those transactions assume some 
definitive shape, relate only to the “Ways and Means" 
or current cash tran.sactions of the year. Tliese two sets of 
payments — one temporary, deferred or formal ; the other 
direct, real and inexorable — are both combinecl on the usual 
parliamentary paper entitk;d — “ Home Accounts of the 
Government of India, "^so that.it is not easy at first sight 
to distinguish beiwT:ea the two groups. TJiis, however, is 
done for us in the highly useful “ Ex]danatory Memoran- 
dum" that has been i.ssued by the Under- Secretary of 
State durng the last few years. T*akc, for instance, that 
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for 1892 : on paj^e 14 is tfie following heading — “Home 
Charges : an Aneilysis of the net Expenditure on 

EngFand charged on the Revenue of the year, with the 
Exchange added."' T his paper, which could easily be 
issued within a fortnight after receipt of the Finance 
Minister's Statement at the end of March, is too often 
delayed until the very eve of the Indian Minister's ex[)osi- 
tion, drifted to the fag end of the Session, so that the 
usefulness of the Memorandum is thereby much lessened. 
T he excuse for that, delay is plausible, but insufficient. 
It is that in the many weeks that elapse betweem the 
arrival of the Statement from India and its (exposition in 
the House, many minor revisions of the figures come 
forward l.>y letter or telegram which it is convenient to 
entbody in the Explanatory Memorandum. l>ut this craild 
easily be provided for by tint issue of a half sheet ai tin* 
latest date givang those minor rttvisiuns, which nuunbers 
C(^uld easily apph* to the Memorandum if they had it in 
their hands during April. Here it may be well to recall 
what is the statutory reejuirement as to the presentation of 
the Indian accounts to Parliament. It is compris(‘d in 
SeeV 53 of the Act -of 185.S ** for the bett<‘r (iov(irnmeni of 
India " — what in a |.>olitical and financial sense f 7 >rms the 
Anglo-Indian Constitulirni- -and runs thus : “the* Secn^ary 
of State in Council shall, within the first fourU'en days 
during which Parliament may be sitting next alter the 
P'irst Hay of May, lay before: both Houses of Parliament 
an account of the financial year preceding the last com- 
pleted of the Annual Produce of the Revenues of India, 
distinguishing the same under their respective heads 
thereof/’ etc. : together with the latest estimate of the 

same for the last financial year, also the amount of the 
Debt chargeable on the revenues of India,"’ etc. Here, in 
passing, we may remark an ambiguity in the expression 
“the last financial year"’: it is the forthcoming ov current 
financial^ year that is meant, and such e.stimate is always 
given, being indeed the subject-matter on which it is sought 
to obtain the judgmem of Parliament. As to^this statutory 
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requirement for presentation, within the first fourteen days 
of M*ay, it is one that has been frequently neglected or 
evaded by the Statement being sub sile^itio placed on the 
table *‘in dummy.” Since attention was called to the 
matter by the late Mr. Bradlaugh two or three years ago 
the publication of the Account has been in, or near the 
prc^scribed period. 

Now, to revert to our special subject that of the Home 
Charijes : that list (which is not an “analysis’’) on page 14 
of the 1892 Memorandum gives fifteen chief heads of 
account, but these we need not set out here. The^y are 
under three' divisions — the Accounts closed Tor 1890-1 ; 
the. Revised listimate for 1891-2; and the Budget Esti- 
mate for 1892-3 ; thus affording convenient comparison, so 
far, of past, present, and future. As to “analysis ” of these 
h(*ads of account, the industrious Members of Parliament 
who desin' to do justice to Indian affairs, must go to the 
detailed figures which will be found with tolerable explicit- 
ness in the full collection of the h'inancial Statements that 
are always availabh*. Here one can only deal with the 
larg<' figures. P'(.)r instance the total charges, expressed 
in sterling, stand in the Memorandum estimate fat 
/ i 5,749, ; though according to the Pdnance Minister 
(parag. 35) the amount has been /'i6,563,6oo ; • but he 
explains (which wc* need nol go into) that this does not 
mean any “ j>tTmanent increase in tlie Home Charges.” 
This may be so ; but as Sir David Barbour proceeds to 
remark (parag. 93) that tlie vSecretary of State wall draw’ for 
^i8,7cx),ooo (luring 1893-4 the pressure on India wall b»' 
all that more for the present. And as the wa’tlidrawad from 
India to obtain that 154- millions for the year just past 
was estimated at Rx 23,624,400 (and has been more) the 
drawings at th(‘ estimated rate for the current year must 
creep up towairds thirty^ millions of Rx. It is the rupee 
demand on India that indicates the pinching of the shoe, 
and means so much more produce to be drawn from the 
impoverished country to keep up what we are pleased to 
call our Government of India. 
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Now let us take note of the principal items that •go to 
make up this enormous charge levied on the I ndian peoples, 
the whole of which is expended in this country, going to 
increase its wages fund, its profits, and its capital. By far 
the largest of all is that under “ Army ” and it may be well 
to set out the subdivisions (we take the Budget Estimates 
for 1892-3) thus, numbering them for convenience of 
reference and comment ; - 




K\cbangt‘ : 

K<j 111 valent of 
Sterling 




payments: R.v. 

I. Home Charges of British \ 
Forces serving in India i 

772,000 

386,000 

r, 1 58,000 

2. Troop Service and I'ransport 

233,600 

j 1 6,Soo 

350,400 

3^ Other Charges 

18,000 

9.000 

2 7,000 

4, Military Stores 

1,040,600 

520,300 

1,560,900 

5. Special Defence Work.s • 

229,000 

i I 4,500 

343 .(ioo 

6, Furlough, Military ... 

303,000 

I 5 1,500 


7. Non-Effective Charges ditto. 

2,807, 100 

0 

0 

0 

4,2 10,700 

8. Marine Stores 

72, 100 

36, 1 00 

I 08,200 

9. H.M, Shi[>5i in Indian Seas 

4*), 600 

2 2 , 1 DO 

0 

0 

10, Indian (kivernment f defence) 

56,000 

28,000 

84,000 

Vessels, etc. f 



{'5,58 1,000 

1,787,900 

8.3^.3,700 

Tlfus it will be seen that 

these .\nnv 
✓ 

ch«'ir;4es 

on Incliat^ 


account — w’hich in 1873-4, Lord Northbrook’s time, were 
only about 3I millions -absorb much more than one-third 
of the whole expenditure in England debited to India. 
In that year 1873-4 the outlay in this country had already 
been swollen by the costly Amalgamation [lolicy and by 
the increase of the “ Non-effective ” item. As to the broad 
<|uestion whether, first, as a matter of political equity, these 
5.^ millions, being on behalf of the Empire as a whole, 
should not be largely shared by the Imjierial Treasury ; 
and, second, as a matter of financial justice these payments, 
■constituting a direct addition to the income of the United 
Kingdom, should not be met by sypme substantial payment 
from its revenues, this we must leave for the present. It 
is as to the way in which the large details of these charges 
are made up that the palpable iniquity of their being 
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entirely levied from the impoverished people of India 
most plainly comes out. The task has, fortunately, 
been partly discharged by the Earl of Northbrook in 
his valuable speech to his peers on May 15. Though 
his lordship remarked that he did “ not wish to pose 
as an authority.” he is really one of the best possible 
authorities there can be on the subject. He has followed 
it closely for twenty years past, both outside and inside, 
first as Governor-General of India, when he sedulously 
devoted his efforts to secure true economy in this and all . 
other branches of financial administration ; and, secondly, 
as Chairman of a .Standing Committee or Commission 
appointed by the Tn'asury to regulate the rates of the 
effective charges as against the continual encroachments 
of the War Office. Let us glance at the history of these 
stealthy encroachments which have swollen effective and 
non-effective charges alike. 

Hy way of striking contrast we refer to 1S22, when the • 
Hast India Company agreed to pay f 60,000 a year under 
the head of non-effective, and the Minister of the day 
owned that the Company “ behaved exceedingly hand- 
somely in the matter,” It was in 1S61 (after the Amalga- 
mation be it noted) that the basis of the present gross 
abuses was laid. The rat(; of charge was then agi'eeti upon 
at “/To for effective men in India” and at 10s. per 
man “for the whole non-effective.” Even then the sturdy 
Secretary of State, Sir Charles Wood, protested, as per- 
tinently quoted by Lord Northbrook, thus It would be 
clearly understood the present temporary arrangerpent was 
not <0 be regardetl as an admission that it was one that 
India could be justly called upon to pay when the betjefit 
to England of the employment of the army in India was 
taken into consideration.” Let. this latter clause be re- 
served for future rcmank, for it bears on the fact that the 
depdts of British regiments serving in India which consti- 
tute a considerable portion of the English and Irish 
garrisons are charged on the revenues of India. This 
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comes under our item i ; ^nd as Lord Northbrook said 
“ every^ single farthing of the (British soldier s) expenses 
from the time he recruits untjl the time he goes out is paid 
by India — though, while at the depot, he is only effective 
so far as English service is concerned. But it is in the 
non-effective charge (on item 7) that the greatest increase 
and abuses have arisen. This extra cupidity on the part of 
the War Office and Treasury began in 1S70. when, as his 
lordship remarked, ‘‘ a most complicatetd and extraordinary^ 
plan w'as hit upon under which, year b\" yaiar, the actual 
pension India was supposed to be called upon to pay^^ was 
capitalistid and the actual value was paid annually." Since 
thi^n this imposition has gone on by leaps and bounds, 
until from a cjuarter of a million in KS70 the non-effective 
charge has becoiiKt nt*arly three millions, as shown in our 
item 7. And the plea on which the surcharge has bta*n 
imi)osed is worst of all. It seems that Lord Kimberhw' 
did timidly’ protest at a later period, iSSi, when its eff(*ct 
began to be severely hit ; he said “ .A part of the incnaisct 
was incurred owing to m(\asures carri(*d into <;ffect l^y the 
English Government for purposes unconnected with India,, 
suclv as the abolition of the purchase system anti compul- 
sory’ retirement of officers." Hf^re wc. may remark in 
passing that many’ other changes indicating th<^ cc^st of tht* 
British soldier unconnected with India " have largely 
increased the cost to that country' without either its 
government or pt^ople having had a wa^rd to say those 
charges - as shown b\’ General Chesney and oth(*r s[)cakers 
in a rectmt debate. The Earl of Ri]>on as Governor- 
(ieneral* renewed the; protest against these growing 
factitious charges ; in a Minute of his quoted hy Lord 
Northbrook, he .said “The argument (against these 
extra levies by' the home departmetUs) as regards the 
abolition of the purchase system^ ai)j>ears to be parti- 
cularly strong.; It certainly’ appears to me exceedingly 
unjust that the Indian revenue should be called upon to 
bear any charge in order to get rid of this peculiarly 
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English matter.” As to “justice,” this is only a pious 
opinion that does not affect the methods of the spending 
departments at home; their, habitual motto is — ‘-make 
India pay.” Though occasionally when a conscientious 
man, such as the late Harl of Derby, has happened to be 
at the Treasury some qualms have arisen; and he from 
his earliest connection with these matters did what he 
could to check that traditional system of imposition on 
India Lord Northbrook, in summing up his own ex- 
perience in regard to this dismal and unworthy pressure 
on the weak by the strong, said the result was that 
after fourteen years’ work the main conteiftion had not 
been considered, but was altogether put on one side . . . 
the main question after twenty years has been utterly and 
entirely ignored, and th(* difficulties remain.” Therefore 
his lordship gav(! up the unavailing struggle, he resigned 
his place on th(t Commission and has now delivered his 
soul in open day. 

.\s to the other items, we may just notice the Naval and 
rranspurt charg(‘s, amounting to nearly ^350,000 per 
annum. The whole cost of troops proceeding to, and 
returning from, India is borne from leaving Portsmouth to 
their roturn ; though the least would be to expect the 
British Treasury to sustain the cost for their coming home, 
seeing that the ti'00j)s are available at ever)’ point on their 
return voyage. Since that injudicious measure, the abolition 
of the Indian Navy in 1S63-6, the Indian revenues have 
bet^n a resource for the patronage and extraneous expendi- 
ture of the Admiralty to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands. As we are constantly told that our Navy is 
for the defence of British commerce all over the world, it 
seems a shabby course to squeeze India’s revenues on that 
behalf when the Colonies are let off so lightly in that 
respect. 

• • 

II. The next item which challenges attention is one 
that is more frequently forced on public notice — as 

NKW SKRIKS. VOL. VI. 
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in the recent pertinent .interpellation by Lord Stanley of 
Alderley regarding the (duplicate) Secretary of State’s 
salary*— the India Office, ijs Establishment, and several 
charges under its manipulation. The totals, as shown in 
the Budget Estimates for 1892-3, are 192,600, resulting 
in a charge on India of Rx 285,900. The- chief heads as 
set out are these (we number them on from the former 
list ) : — 



L 

K\chiiBgc : 

I’^pnviilent 



Kx. 

to Rx. 

II. Salaries of Establishment ... 

136,400 

0 

0 

204,600 

12. Auditors* Department 

6,800 


1 0,2 00 

13. Stores Department ... 

25.000 

I 2,000 

38,800 

14. Stationery, postage, telegrams) 
and other charges ^ 

2 1 ,500 

1 0,800 

32,300 


Before commenting on these current items that arise 
year by year, it is well to take note of the cost of the 
India Office building itself. When our foreign fi lends an; 
shown the grand quadrangle of public oftues south of 
Downing .Street and west of Parliament Street, they 
willingly admit that the pile is im[x)singand that the outlay 
on it was worthy of a wealthy nation. P>ut there is an 
important qualification before this compliment can be freely 
accepted. The whole cost of the south-west portion of 
the quadrangle was charged on and paid for b\' th(; pi'ople 
of India, whilst for the opposite portion, that on the north- 
east, consisting of the office.s in which the business of our 
Colonial empire is conducted, not a shilling was contributed 
by the Colonists, as the construction and maintenance of 
their head offices was, in their opinion, an Imperial charge. 
No doubt it is ; but our control of India is equally, if not 
far more of an Imperial character. India is held in the 
hollow of our hand, its people have no voict; here ; so we 
drew on their revenues year by year for the construction 
of their head-office as we call it, and the money was paid 
without any marmuring.s to speak of. About the time that 
the India Office was finished and the whole, pile complete, 
our Ministry of the period had a mind to give a grand 
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reception to H.I.M. the SuJtaiv of Turkey; when this 
quadrangle was covered over, and such a spectacle was 
presented that made one of our inspired statesmen of the 
time exclaim, “ Why, this is like Belshazzar’s Feast!” But, 
as a foreign cynic remarked, this mot might prove ominous, 
seeing that the ;^io,ooo spent on that reception was all 
charged on the distant and silent Indian people.* 

Now let us look into some of the details of that total 
current charge for the India Office already shown as 
/*! 92,600 or 28^ lakhs of rupees in the budget for the 
year just closed. There is an apparent discrepancy between 
that figure and those shown in the more complete “ Home 
Accounts of the Government of India” dated as “ordered 
by Parliament May 1 2th, 1 893,” wherein (table 10) the “India 
Office” and “ Salaries,” etc., are entered as ;^i94,i8i and 
5 1,152 respectively. This difference may be partly 
explained by two sums under the vague title of “ Contin- 
gencies/’ 1,900 and /T3,400, being entered in one 
group and not under the other — the latter sum being 
debited to the Ston*. Depot, of which more presently. 
The most interesting item in the India Office list is the 
cost of that grc;at luminary the Secretary of vState and his 
satellite.*), amounting to ^^25,300, or. say, three and a half 
lakhs of rupees — as this constellation consists of seventeen, 
including thirteen m<‘mbers of Council, that comes to nearly 
/ 1,400 a piece. But there is to the line “ M timbers of 
Council at ;!^i,200 each " a weighty foot-note, which, as it 
may be said to shed lustre on the whole group, must be 
transcribed here, thus — “ P'ive also receive Indian Civil 
ServMce Annuities of ;^i,ooo each; one, an Indian 
Judicial Pension of ^1,500 a year; two, Indian Military 

* In the yearly charges there are levied, through and for the British 
Foreign Office, two items so utterly inequitalde that they ought long since 
to have been wiped off, and should be' abolished even in the present 
Session: these are - “J^olifical charges — Persian Mission” ^£^7,000 = 
Rx 10,500; and “Diplomatic and Consular Establishment in China'’ — 
;£i 2,500 ~Rx 18,700. We have no more right to make the people of 
India pay these exactions year after year, than to expect thc^m to pay our 
Foreign Office charges in Morocco or Chili. 


V 2 
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Pa)' at 25s. a day and Colonel’s Allowance f668 12s. a 
year each ; one, Indian Military, Retired Pay at a day; 
and two, Pay in respect of service in the British Army,” 
Now it must be owned these figures carry quite an 
Imperial ring with them : and it is comforting to the 
British citizen to consider that this liberal outlay of other 
peoples’ money forms a substantial addition to the income 
of this great Metropolis. But other ndlections will arise : 
for instance, though these double-shotted salaries to say 
nothing of the lordly ,1^5,000 for the Chief — may not be 
at an excessive rate considering the experience and talent 
thus secured' for the service of the Empire, might not 
half the men suffice for the work to b<.' done ? It is true 
that the eight or nine thousand a year (say a lakh of rupees) 
that could thus be saved is only a trilling sum comjiared 
with the huge impositions on India already described under 
Army Charges ; hut-even this odd lakh serves, on one hand, 
to suggest many others that await the jiruning knife, and, 
on the other, what a godsend to many a struggling college 
or starv'ed civil department in India would he a f<wv thousand 
pukha rupet;s judicially dispensed, instiaid of the .same 
remitted kuleha rupees being scjuandered on luxuries here. 
Kx uno discc omncs. I'he fifty- two clerks of sortr, under 
the head' of “Correspondence ” cost /, 32,525, < v(;n more 
than the chief galaxy aforesaid ; but it ma\ b<‘ presumed 
we have real working men here seeing that the six chief 
Secretaries at f 1 , 200 a year are included. I'o them also 
is assigned a loot-note indicating, in case of three of them, 
double that income. As to the details of this huge estab- 
lishment, its special tissistants, its supernumeries, its super- 
annuations, its messengers, housemaids, or charwomen, and 
its * Contingencies ” galore, all that jungle we must leave 
to be pruned or cleared by some painstaking administrative 
reformer, as, for instance. Sir Charles Trttvelyan once was. 
Meantime such piinor questions will arise as to why ;^i,ooo 
should be sp<mt on a Consulting Officer for Indian Troop 
ships, while only .^^^400 (now rai.sed to ,;^8oo) should be 
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granted for the valuable seVvice of “ Cataloguing the 
Records of the India Office”; why “six hired writers” 
should have four guineas a webk while " nine lady typists ” 
should be pinched on 14s. to 30s. a week, and, above all, 
why that glorified Treasury clerk. Sir Algernon West, 
should be drawing /^8oo (say 12,000 rupees) from the 
revenues of India ? 

But it is the Stores Department, with its establishment 
of 280 all told — including its Director-General and Senior 
Clerks costing ^6,500 a year — that has long needed, but 
as yet obstinately defies, the hand of the reformer. The 
demand against that nest of barnacles which has come 
from all classes in India for years past is — "Ah, reform it 
altogether.” It is regarded as combining all the faults of 
expensivimess, circumlocution, delay, and waste. Its cost 
is entered at ^40,300 with /"i 3,400 for “Contingencies” 
(.say nearly eight lakhs of rupees) ; that last figure includes 
such items as “ 'Fravelling I'^xpenses ” /'4,300, and /"koco 
to the Inland Revenue Office for “Superintending” the 
supply of stamps for India. It is not so much on the cost 
of this department that stress is laid ; but when it is con- 
sidered that it has sole control over purchases that amount 
to a million or two per annum there is no wonder that, 
from the Indian side, the Stores Department of the India 
Office is a byword of dislike and suspicion. About ten 
years ago, when Sir fivelyn Baring was Finance Minister, 
strong n’presentations were made urging that greater 
economy and facility would be attained by much more 
largely contracting for, or otherwise purchasing “.Stores" 
in Iixlia where they are to be used. Some little w'ay was 
made in that direction, but the obstinate resistance of the 
India Office to that wholesome and business-like reform 
has been pertinaciously maintained. The Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and mercantile firms which could supply on 
the spot iron and other European materials, have remon- 
strated again and again. Native Indian associations, that 
are manfully striving to extend the scope of. indigenous 
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production, have pleaded* to be heard as ajijainst this incubus 
of the Stores Department, but as yet almost in vain; though 
all the Indian administrations would gladly support the 
policy of local purchases if permitted by the Charles Street 
bureau. 

III, It is not practicable, within our limits, to deal in 
due proportion with the ramifications of this subject which 
has such vital bearing on the financial and material con- 
dition of India : but Just a word must be said on that 
sterling Debt, the annual charge for which stands (1S92-3) 
at ^2,.4 16,003 — Rx 3,624.000. It is said that India could 
not borrow an) where so cheaply as in England a truism 
the bearing of w hich our official financiers frequently fail to 
appreciate. But there is a previous question — lunv was 
the debt built up, and on which Treasury should its chief 
incidence equitably fall ? That is an essentially historical 
question the facts of which have been greatly obscunal. 
For those whose duty it is to study it- -and no out* with- 
out that course can understand the* preisent material and 
monetary ///-condition of India — we w'ould r(dVr to a 
masterly essay bv the late Robert Knight {Journal of the 
East India ^Association, \ o\, IL, Part 3),’*^ in which are 
shown the enormous sums drawn from Ihaigal during the 
first fifty years of our rule, the vast amounts e*xpendetl 
from InditUi resources on I/nglish watrs of conejuest against 
the Dutch and French, and the terribly accumulated pressure 
thus iniquitous!)" inflicted on India which indeed, though in 
more specious form, is sti/l j^oin^ on. 

IV. As to the broad politico-financial questions^ that 
underly this subject of India’s Home Charges we can only 
here sum them up with severe brevity — premising that the 
pith of the whole matter is comprised in the quotation 
from Sir (ieorge Wingate in th^ A[)nl number of this 
Review% p. 506. By far the larger part of this sixteen 

* See ai.so Vol. V., Part 2, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji on the Commerce of 
Jndia.^ with the debate thereon, presided over by Sir Hartle Frere, See also 

India s Unadjusted 'IVade Palance/^ Pott Heat Science Quarter/y^ l>cc., 1H87. 
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millions and more, all of which is ‘drawn from India, repre- 
sents the cost of maintaining our control over that country ; 
that control has resulted in millions on millions of pecuniary 
profit to this United Kingdom, and in political prestige the 
value of which few*, except impartial Continental statesmen 
and economists, can realize : therefore some substantial 
share in that cost should be borne by the Treasury of this 
Kingdom. This is the political equity of the matter. Hut 
as to the financial effect on the two countries of this in- 
exorable annual withdrawal from India, this is a question 
that comes under the head of ordinary fairness and en- 
lightened prudence. India is a jjoor country — scores of 
millions of its people can scarcely obtain the bare necessities 
of existence — England is one of the wealthiest nations on 
the face of the earth. It is an axiom of economics that 
revenue drawn from a subject country and spent in the 
dominant country reduces price.s, profits’and industrial funds, 
also prevents growth of capital in the former, and increases • 
all iho.se factors in the latter country, in both cases in more 
than arithmetical proportion.* England by defraying some 
appreciable portion of these annual millions of disbursement 
would greatly check their dt;struclive effect on India,' and, 
by/oe 'tanto relieving the intolerable pressure on the de- 
pendent country, might secure the perpetuation of that 
contnd which is, or should be, a mutual benefit to both. 
Einally ; India is w'eak, but E.ngland is strong ; yet we 
dart; not charge our colonies with the cost of the Colonial 
Uffict; nor with any appreciable share for their naval and 
military defence, every shilling of which and rnorg also is, 
in the case of India, paid by the dependent country. Why, 
then, should we not take counsel, of justice and prudqnce 
alike, in this great imperial matter, and by granting this 
boon to the peoples of our grand Indian Empire, weld 
them to us for ever ? • 

___ • • 

* See concluding section of J. .S. Mill’s cha|)ter on “ Distribution of the 
Precious Metals." 
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The following telegram appears in the Times of June 15th : 

Indian Opinion on Home Charges.” " 7 'he feeling on the 
subject of home charges is gaining strength rapidly, and 
there seems to be little doubt that all classes of the commu- 
nity will soon join in demanding a strict and impartial 
ingiiiry into- - the excessive cost of the India Office 
establishment (_>) the working of the Store Purchase Depart- 
ment (3) the contributions levied on the Indian Treasury, by 
the JVar Office, the Admiralty, and the Foreign Office. It 
is universally felt that India has been treated very uniairly, 
and the questions asked in Parliament are watched with 
keen interest. . Iny attempt to stifle or delay inquiry xvill 
cause much bitterness and discontent. 

In conne.\ion with th<- alcove subject, “an Angk)-ln<lian 
official ” comments as follows : 

Tuk H C)MI' CllAlun:^ AM) LoM) \oKTin:lO)<)K. 

On the 15th February last, Lord Stank‘y <»i Alderley 
elicited a discussion in the Mouse of Lords on the double 
salary of Lord Kirnberlej', Lord Northbrook then ci)nsiden'd 
thatkhe Government anti jx-ople t>f Intlia had much it> com- 
plain of the manner in which the India Office deklt with 
the Home Charges, and shortly after he gave notice of 
amotion “to call attention to the Home Charges of the 
Government of India in relation to the condition of the 
Finances of India: and to move for paj>ers, ' This was 
understood at the time to mean thiit the India Offict! would 
be overhauled and both in official and public opinion in 
India, this intention was hailed wdth satisfaction as indicating 
Lord Northbrook's continued strong interest in iht; country 
of wTich he had been Viceroy. For some reason or other 
the motion was dela)’ed and delayed, till, to the disappoint- 
ment of Lord Northbrook's admirers, the subject discussed 
on the 15th May in the House of Lords, was not the India 
Office at all, but the supposed struggle of the India Office 
against the unjust impositions of the War Office and the 
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Treasury. Although this grievance may be the greatest of 
all and it was, undoubtedly, tactical to combine with the 
Secretary of State for India against the common adversary, 
yet, to judge from the tone of the Indian Press and from 
the letters that have reached me, it is generally felt that the 
whole venue of the question, as started by Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, has been clianged by Lord Northbrook and that 
we are as far from an open investigation into the Horae 
Charges of the India Office, including its relations to the 
War ( )ffice ami t reasury, as we were before. To this feel- 
ing, the telegram in the Times of June f5th, gives utter.mce 
and even the Indian official world, judging by the Pioneer, 
does not .seem to bear out Lord Northbrook's statement on 
the 1 5ih May that the facts were not so " alarming " as he had 
supjiosed from the remarks in the Press or to justify his 
restricting the discussion to the Military Charges We 
certainly think that an e.xplanalion is* required as to why 
the "iohoic subject of Home Charges was not threshed out' 
in the llou.se of Lords, when such a favourable opportunity 
presented itself which m;iy not .scion again occur. Indeed, 
the last phase of the subject is tliat, on the 16th June, 
Mr. Gladstone, in reply to a ipiestion by Mr. D. H. 
Mticfarlane, .said that “ he could not consent to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into the question of the 
Home Charges paid out of the revenues of India,” though, 
on the I qth. nothing daunted. .Mr. Macfarlane gave notice 
that "on the introduction of the Indian Budget he would 
move that in the ofiinion of the 1 louse; it was desirable, with 
a view to an equitable adjustment of military and othetr 
chargees made in this country and payable out of the 
revenue of India, that a Committee or Commission should 
be appointed to consider and report on the subject.” 

An Anglo-Indian Official. 
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INDIANS IN ENGLAND x\ND THE INDIA 
CIVIL SERVICE. 

Bv I^R. G. W. Lkitnku. 

In the recent parliamentary Debate on holding the com- 
petitive Examination for the Intiia Civil Service simul- 
taneously in England and in India, it has b(‘en assumed, 
both by the advocates and th<‘ opponents of the proposed 
measure, that it was to the advantage of that service or to 
that of good government, if natives of India came to this 
country. The advocates of a proposal, which has stolen a 
march on }\'irliament, suggest that candidates in India, who 
have bt:en successful at “ the first” or “ competitive” Exami- 
nation should prt^pare themsolves during 3 ye.ars in England 
for the *■ final ” or special Pass Examination of th(^ successful 
or “ selected ” Candidates. 7'he op[)nn(aits urge that intend- 
ing Candidates for tht‘ /Irs/ IC\aininati(->n, in winch most 
must fail, should already conn* to I'.ngland in order to become 
acquainted with the institutions of this country. Both 
parties to ihit discussion, therefore, seem to take it for 
granted that a residence in this country is almost an 
unmixed blessing. I'rom this coincidence it may* be in- 
ferred that they alike represent the bmglish, rather than 
the native, view' of the question in othe r words, that both 
desire the denationalization of Indians and that the (luestion 
is merely one between Englishm< n and anglicized Indians. 
That the latter must succeed in a struggle on such Cianmon 
ground is certain, for they offer to bring the additional 
sacrifice of coming to England fur three years in order to 
learn to govern India, whereas the ICnglish “selected"’ 
Candidate does not prepare himself /n India, during the 
probationary period, for his future work in that country. 
A native by birth or color, df English in everything else^ 
endowed with mWe memory and more painstaking than his 
whiter rival, will always, in the judgment of the British 
public, have, caeteris paribtis^ a f>etter chance and a greater 
claim to govern his own country than an Englishman. 
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Indians in England and the India Civil Service. 

The question of the rule ofincTia is intimately connected 
with the constitution of the Civil Service and is, therefore, 
one of vital importance not oftly to England but also'to the 
true culture of India. 1 consider the latter to be the 
more important consideration. I advisedly use the word 
“culture” instead of “civilization,” as a long residence in 
India and the active part which I have taken in “ native ” 
movements have convinced me that India is being ruined 
by the aping of English manners and ideas of government. 
This ruin will be accelerated by the increased importation, 
under little, if any, supervision, of natives of India into this 
country. 

The “native” rule which ]Mr. Uadabhoy Naoroji M.P. 
would secun desirous of substituting for that of the present 
Anglo-Indian officials, is the infinitely more “ foreign ” 
rule of denationalized natives who have lost touch with 
their Adlow-countrymen. 

That this is not an <n*ercharged statement may be in«* 
ferred from ihit comnumts of the most popular Bengali 
nevvspa[jer upon the results of the Calcutta elections: 
“ Look at tlu* situation I Cndcn' the elective system three 
excommunicated Hindus who hav(‘ visited England w'ill be 
r(‘tnrne?l to th(‘ Bengal Council and be recognised as 
r(*presentativc!s of the country. Wd'iose representatives are 
they except those of a handful of men ? 'Fhey have no 
sym})athy with natives ; nor is it possible that they should 
hav<', for in their education, training, manners, and customs 
they are the refuse* of the English.” There is, of course, 
more sym!)athy between an Englishman of good \)\nh and 
a high-caste native who respects himself than between a 
high-caste native and an out-caste fellow-countryman, (^ven 
if the latter call himself a “ native” reformer. 

Again, an English gentleman by birth in an official 
position in India, anci no other should occu[)y one, is 
infinitely more regardful of the feehngs amd rights of all 
classes of natives, than a native of a low class in a position 
of authority in which he can show his power or spite. It may 
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be said that some of the' clei^erest Englishmen in the Civil 
Service belong to the lower classes, but moving in the gener- 
ally higher atmosphere of theiV colleagues makes the vulgar 
assume a virtue though they have it not, and then^ is no 
doubt, that the most revolutionary measures in India which 
are shaking our rule hav^e been advocated by such English- 
men. Hut the case is very different when the 7v/io/e of a 
7iafivc ruling class is to be comj^osed by men, who, rightly 
or wrongly, have bidden defiance to what the mass of thtuV 
community and its natural leaders think respectable or wise 
and whose success hitherto in any one of tlu* professions, 
where they have not been complete failun^s, does not come 
near the eminence and usefulness in them of those wlio 
have never studied in England at all. 

There is no native barrister, wlio is a legal luminary like 
Mandlik, no statesman like S ilar Jang or Madhava Rao 
or Dinkar Rao, no scholars like Nya\aratna or RajtuKlra- 
•lala, all pillars of learning, of th(*ir people and of our (lovi^rn- 
ment. Indeed, there is not one of the new school who is 
equal to a thc^roughly good Maulvi or Pandit in menial d<*pth 
and strength, or wlio can compare with the native physicirins 
or en'ginectrs, who have been trained by eith(u* the.* I^nglish 
or the native syst<*ms in India, whilst all enjo;?^ Ix^ttiir 
health and are* less slaves to f<!verish and w<.^akening 
ambitions. The, immediate result of conii>(*lling natives of 
India to come to England will be to eliminate thf* governing 
Class or the Class that has vestec^ interests and sjmpathics 
in India. In more senses than one, pious and aristocratic 
Hindu communities will be handed over to outcastejs. Phis 
will not affect the Muhammadan youths to the samti extent, 
as tjhey could, if they only chose, maintain their religion in 
this country, but. on the other hand, they are, with a few 
admirable exceptions, even less a law unto themselves than 
Hindus of the better castes. By fthe force of social and 
political associarions, which I need not discuss here, it is a 
tendency of all English reforms, including Missionary 
efforts, to, unintentionally, increase the influence or number 
of Muhammadans, who, being accustomed to traditions 
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of rule, would, no doubt, tal^e the lead in the proposed 
new departure of the Civil Service, were their means equal 
to their aspirations. They however, themselves their 
worst enemies, and I have often had occasion to mourn 
over the premature falling-off of promising Muhammadans. 
That they are^ only a fifth of the Indian population, is no 
objection, except from an elector's point of view, considering 
that minorities must ever rule, and that we ourselves are a 
minority in India, that is even more “microscopic" than the 
anglicized natives, who are certain to get into power, in 
spite of Lord Dufferin’s cqagrammatic appellation. 

The fault is with us. From the day that a native 
lands in F.ngkind everything conspires to spoil him. I 
have seen an Iix-\h*ceroy and an Fx-Governor visit 
an Indian Club in this country and ask four young 
natives who tilted their chairs against a table, instead 
of rising in Indian, if not English, politeness, what was 
their opinion on some political subject of th(i day ! I 
have known the mainstay of that Club, an Englishman of 
|,)()sition, maintain that it was wise to “ Ita young men sow^ 
tludr wild oats." as if tins should be done at the expense of 
English or Indian purity. There is n^t a man or a w^oman 
or a Soqjctty, brought in contact with a young Indian, that 
does not think more of i*l<‘asing him than of his. parents, 
pt^ople and futun* in India. Ipstt*ad of placing a Palace 
at tlie disposal of «in Indian Prince, all the kindness that 
a .S(^cretarN' oi Stat<‘ can show* him, is to inviut him to 
dinner, in otht^r words, to spoil his caste and alienate him 
from his subjects. One Chief was heard to say “ What 
could 1 do? out of fear I ate"; another, k‘ss scrupulous, is 
always yearning “ to go /ionn\ in order to be out of the 
way of niggers" ; a third, a worth)*, though not high caste, 
prince, visits ICurope year after year, as if even European 
ruling sovereigns ever left their countri(\s for any length of 
time. This cannot continue with impunity.; Instead of, at 
least, learninif their language, not to speak of the innumer- 
able lessons of grandeur, devotion and chivalry of Indian 
History and customs, we confound natives with suggestions 
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of reforms, to which our prestige, not their suitability, 
gives weight. Descending still lower, we sometimes, alas, 
find hospitality dispensed on the common ground of dissipa- 
tion, which a shining light among Radicals, explained as 
deserving encouragement “for,*' he said, *‘if they learn to 
despise our civilization, they will strike for their freedom/’^ 
Even marriages between Englishwomen and Indians, 
of whatever rank, fill one with misgivings and are not 
likely to lead to happiness in the new^ surrountlings. It 
is not English life that will suffer by these alliances ; it is 
the native that will be destroyed, after he has lost his caste 
or religion, Kis source of hope and courage in adversity 
and of goodness in jjrosperity, for in tlie death of his 
national associations he too, by an inevitable law of nature, 
must perish in successively weakened generations. 

In my humblr opinion, we do not rt‘C|uire “competitive:’' 
Examinations at all Sor India, but the generous and regular 
promotion of distinguished native public serv^anls, n^ov in 
the grades of what were called the “ unco\ enanted services, 
to the higher pr)sts of the Cival Servic^\ An Aones/ trial 
should also b(* giva;n to the Statutory Native* Civ il S(‘rvjc:e, 
in wi^ich I hav'e known most distinguished menA Alcove all, 
the Military^ profession should be c»pen to the srficnis of 
native noble families. If Russia can trust entire Muham- 
madan regiments to Muhammadan generals, vve, can even 
more afford to do so, especially alter the outburst of 
loyalty which has, f>ractically, placed the* troo[)s of native 
States at our disposal. T he proj>er course is to divide the 
number of Civil Service appointmeras which form the 
subject of Examinations or of nomination between England 
and India.f If we are to have competitive Examinations 
in India instead of tests suitable to the requirements of the 
various parts of that Continent, let us have tliem simul- 
taneously in England and in various Indian Centres and 
not compel the .successful -or “selected " Indian Candidate 

Careful nomination, followed by the strictest “ i'ass '' Examination, in 
both general and special subjects, is what 1 venture to suggest. 

• t See “concluding remarks” on pages 103 to 105. 
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to spend his probation in England or send the English 
Candidate to India, which would be far more sensible. If, 
however, Indian Candidates, who have passed a competitive 
or other test, are to study in England for their final Exami- 
nation, then let arrangements be made, both as regards their 
passage to and from this country and their stay in it, such 
as shall not lead to their denationalization, or to their loss 
of caste or of religion. That this can be done, in excep- 
tional cases, has been [)roved and it only depends on the 
good will of the India Office and of the Indian Authorities* 
to convert the exception into the rule. 

The following papers, of which the first was circulated 
hy the Indian (iovernment in 1867 in connexion with the 
Gilchrist Scholarships, still show what steps maybe adopted 
to meet the so-called spirit of the age, the requirements 
of good governmeaU, and tin* claims of the native nobility, 
and gentry and those; of existing nativo officials : 

ri-n: dancikks of skndinc; xxvlvk \'ofths to 

KIROI^K.-*^ 

I r ]s singular iliat a measure, for svhirh. }>erhaj)s more than for any other. 
Sir I dim Lawrence’s leign wjU be innembered, shoiiM liave received so 
little critical treatment by the Indian lYess. 'The Hifidu Patriot was, 
probably, loudest m the expiession of satisfaction ; other journals had mis- 
givinir-':, b»t none. I bLlieve, pointed out that Ills J^xcellency’s proposal was 
likely to injure the \ejy cause which, on the eve of leaving for iuigland, he 
had so ^f'neroiisly espoused. 1 have often advocated the jiolicy of sending 
Native Officials of rank, ability aial proved Iruslworihiness to F.ni;land, 'and 
I believe that the iati^ pn)]>o>al ref^auling the U ncuvcnanled Leave Rules 
whii'h allow only three > ears’ iea\e in India, lias been spei ially designed in 
order to induce them to visit ICurope liy the bait of an additional three 
years’ leave. Had Native Oftieials f>een sent home at the expense of 
Government, the result must have been a satisfactory one, as their ex- 
perici]ce in Furojie could, on their letiirn to duty, have at once been 
utilized by the State, whicli knew their worth bcfoie it sent them on their 
travels. But to send youths home can, at the best, be only a doubtful 
cxpcfifnent^ anti it is because 1 fear that tt 7oi/t cause a reaction against 
native interests that I now venture to point out some of its dangers. 

There seems be no reason why one portion of Her Majesty’s subjects 
should, more than any other, be educated at the public expense for pro- 
fessions and Giovernment service. It may hb said that India has the 

* 'I he subject matter of this paper was submitted to Government, 
through Sir H. S. Maine, 1>X!.L., hy the author, Dr. I.eitner. 
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wealth, if not the enterprise, to send nine of her sons annually to Europe 
for professional or “otficial ’’ ambition ; it may he threatened that English 
•candidates will clamour against a one sided bestowal of public patronage, 
xind force (iovernment either to retrace its ste[>s or involve itself in greater 
expense ; and it may be finally urged that the se/trtion of aiiy candidate is 
against the present system of ivmpvtition. 

It is in vain to hope that these Native youths will, as a rule, ])rcfer pro- 
fessions, witli the single exception, in some cases, of the legal one, to 
Ciovcrnment service. If they qualify themselves to be Engineers or 
Surgeons, it will be with the view of competing for (‘iovernment posts in 
those departments. 

riiere is nothing to prevent Natives //ezt' from availing themselves of the 
Medical and Engineering C'olleges whic h India already provides, and there 
IS no reason why some title, equivalent to that of “ barrister,*’ should not 
be conferred by the Indian Innsof ('ourt that might be touiuied. It is 
just because /^ro/cssitifis have yet to be c reated among tlie Natives, at any 
rate, of Upper India that tliev, without the prospe c i of ( 'fO\ernment employ, 
do not attract many siudent" in this c'ountry Even sujk i K>r minds have 
been known to prefer fixed to [>reearK>iis incomes, and it is scan el\ likely 
that even the few piofessional * Native students will prefer, esj^ec ially 
under the pressure of theii relative-^ m India, private practice on their 
return home to the chanc'c of successfully ('ompelmg foi a (iovernment 
appointment. 

it is to lie jiresumed that Uhtc wiil Ik numerous failures among the 
Nati\e competitors for public appointments, especially in the Indian C'ivil 
Service, tc> which their at’emtion will, m th'c majority c^f c ast s, lie dirrelcd. 
This will l)e a ver) probat>le result, e'-pc< ia]}y if the marking at the ('ivil 
Service (.'ornmissifuiers . for <iriental languages is not raised what it 
should be, 750 marks for Arabic and Sanskrit in the ‘‘ ( ‘ompctitive Exam 
ination.”"^ ^he•^e failures may throw discredit on the generonv measure 
about to be carried c)ut, and will certainly rause disappointment to the 
unsuccessful candidates, for whom, probably, f iovernment may have to 
provide appoinlments in, what is now c'alled, the I'nrovcnanted Service. 

Some of the moral and political effec’ts of the proposal in tjuesiion 
cannot be contem[>latc'd without apprehension. I amiliarity with our vicC' 
stained classes in England will cause rontc rnjit for our civilizatufyi, which 
the Native students on their return to India will not he .slow' to show. d‘he 
\outhful mind is the* slave of appearanc'es. 'I’hc numerous 'Eurkish youths, 
although belonging to a rac e as vigorous and honest as any in Indian who 
have been trained in Europe, have, in the majtuity of cases, returned to 
their country with only a taste for chanifiagnc, kid gloves, and oaths, a use 
of the small talk of infidelity, and an unmistakable tendency to lilicrtinagc. 

* In 1867 the .\njuman-i-Panjal) addressed the (Jivil Service (Com- 
missioners on the jrabjec't of the reduction wf the marks given to Arabic 
and Sanskrit from 500 to 375. Sigee then 1 am glad to see that the marks 
have again been raised 10^500, though justice will only be rendered to 
these subjects when their marking is made precisely idemtica! with that for 
Jatin and Greek. 
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It would be sanguine to hope more \fimi Indian youths, and I apprehend 
that even the best of them will be so much spoilt by die petting which the> 
will receive at home, as to fret under subordination and imaginary slights 
on their return to Indiii. 

T/tc i^renf objection^ however, to the proposal is, that it will not allay the 
irritation which has been expressed, in the name of the more intelligent 
and ambitious Natives, by the British Indian Associatiems of this country 
and iuigland. It is alw'ays doubtful whether, in the erase of alien and 
conejuered races, any half-nieasure between total exc lusion and general 
admission to liigher oflice is, if practicable, wise or generous. In this case 
it is re rtain that the c'lamour foi the total abolition of race distinctions will 
grow, rather than dee.rease, at this first instalment of Clovcrmnent conces- 
sions. 'Tiiis is perhaps only what should be, and it is jire^bable that all the 
services must he eventually thrown open to all subjects of Her Majesty. 

'The ('oncc'ssion is not a simple and mteiligiMe, but a ('omidicated and 
conditional om^, and as such will erreate dissent, confusion, and apprehen 
sion in the Native mind. The Natives will *say that (Government is only 
liberal when it can denaUonah/.e them. Iluleed, it is the exjKiCtation of 
}-om«. such rc‘sult that will indui e many Europeans to support the pro- 
posal " but llu' niajoritv <)i' Natives, who are t(X) big(;led to let their sons 
leave iheir countrs, will sa> win’ have a ccjjnpeti^ujn for a eev;/- 

pciitii’c «*\amination, 01 why have a for a « v^mpetuion ? (of course, 

tiiose t hicis (»r ginlleincn wlui^'C sons an' not seicc'led will be in a state of 
discontent). Why abenate Native^, even for a time, from the country in 
the government ol whicli ih<'v are to take a share, and aie Englishmen sent 
to olhei ( oiintJies to Earn to rule their own etc., etc. 

linallv, attci a great <leal of biiteniess and misconception of^ the 
g^Ticrosiiy (if < '.oM‘i innont, the course will have "to be taken, which hiight 
be adopteci vv itliout the slightest co^^ to Government, r/:;., a certain 

number of appointments will \>v thrown open for ccjinpetilipn />/ t/a's 
unnttr} j India). 

i itc* vitality of outside agitation on this subject would then be destroyed, 
01, should u still f ontmuc, vVould have t<» narrow itself to a clamour about 
tin* fiunibt’r of those apjujintuu'nts i'o this the (Government will alwa>s 
be able to reply effectually, by refonmg lu the necessary standard of 
qualification, the <laims of the different }>rovintes of India, the pro- 
ductions of the candidates and otlier f.u'ls that do not introduce race 
opposition. 

In iTius e.xpressing my opinion, 1 trust I shall not lie deemed blind to 
the many advantages to be derived by a Native from residence in Knglatid, 
or that I am actuated by anv tiling but the sinceresl affection for the 
Natives of this country. It is only bec ause the concession referred to will 
not atiiieve all it intends, and will not prevent the eventual course that 
must s(*on be adopted, that I fiave ventured to express, my dissent from a 
measure who.se generosity and leliciiy of conception arc worthy of the great 
(Government from which it has emanated. 

Should the measure in (luestion be after all carried into effect, I trust 
that the Native students will not be relegak^d to country Colleges or 
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Universities. London, in or near which they should reside, alone of all 
cities in the world, gives a conception of size, diversity, and immensity, 
which vi^ould not he lost on the Native mind. In London are found the 
best teachers on aJJ subjects ; there are hospitals on a large scale ; the 
great Courts of Law ; the "National and Indian Museums and Libraries; 
our Houses of Parliament ; the great learned Societies ; Engineering Work- 
shops ,* vast Mercantile and Industrial Establishments, etc., etc. ; in fact, 
all that, under proper j^uidance, can impress the Native student with the 
grandeur of our civilization. . . . 

In Oxford and Cambridge, mainly institutions for instruction in Classics 
and MaV\\cmat.\cs, sviVV^ccVs Vo \nVv\cAv l^aVw'CS arc. woV senv V\on\c 

presumably, the new students would wander about under the impression, 
however possibly incorrect, of not being properly taught. M'hatever the 
respect with which wo might be inclined to regard these Universities, we 
cannot deny that*, for llie [lurpose in question they arc thoroughly unsuited. 
... 1 think you will agree with me that, after every due praise has been 
given to these institutions, no town in England can in its ('oinjdele and 
manifold advantages coini)ete with Londf)n. If the students are placed in 
charge of a tutor, — who will control their <'ondut't and direct their studies, 
who will honor them even in their prcjiHiict's, and \ct instil into them 
lessons of progress and high-mindcdness, who actjuainted with Oriental 
customs and languages and an admirer of what is true and beaut)! ul in 
Oriental litcratuie, will, through t!ie comparative mcliuKi, develop an en 
tlmsia-^m for European civilization and st'ience in his Native pujuL. and 
yet be free from national and religious bias, —I am sure that, the piirfioses 
of discipline being thus secured, no field provides such special opportunities 

for the aC(iuisition of knowledge of ever) kind as L(;ndon. 

« 

THE KKCOXSrKUCTION OF I'HE (TVIL SllHVKli. 

At a numerously attended meeting of the Anjumafi-2 Panjah held on the 
30th August 187b, mv paper on the (a'vil .Servif c,” whiOi had already bt;en 
submitted to Oovernmeni, received the general ap]>r<aal. It roterred to 
the difficulties connected with the S<’hcme of sending native youths to 
England. On this it was argued with some force that, rather than give 
umbrage to English candi<iates, the generous travelling and subsistanc*. 
allow^ance 10 native student'^ ^liould be foregone, although it w*as to be 
borne in mind that i'ngii-h ran<lidate.s were not, like their native (ollcagues, 
compelled to go to a distant country in order 10 [>ass their Examinations. 
On the whole, the Anjuman considered it more satisfactory to all, Ut have 
a number of favil appointments compePd for in In<lia and to .send tlie 
selected candidates for their two years’ additional preparation to Fairope.^ 
All agreed that these native youths should be in charge of a tutor, of special 
fitness for the ta.sk, and who would be directly responsible to the Right 
Honorable the Secretary of State for Indi% It was also suggested that a 
Section might be fb^mded in conoexion with the Educational I >epartmonts 

♦ Indians in England object to all .supervision, but a.s prospective (‘ivilians 
and going straight from India to a .sjKHMal Institute in England, they would 
readily comply with the demands of discipline. 
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among the “First Arts' men” of the Calcutta University, with the view of 
giving the necessary special training for the Civil Service. But, in the 
meanwhile, it was to consider existi?ig interests and to remodel the Com- 
petitive Examination so as to suit both English and Indian candidates. 

It is, therefore, necessary that the grievances of native officials should he 
taken into immediate consideration, and a Scheme for the reconstruction 
of the “ ("ompetitive Examination ” be suggested for the adoption of the 
C'ivil Service Commissioners. In this, as in all similar matters, the 
A n/iaNan-i~I\jfijaC claims nothing for the native to which his qualifications 
and the exigencies of State Service might not he deemed to entitle him, or 
whu'h does not form j)art of a policy whit h is equally generous to both 
Ivuro/>t*an and Native aspirants for public cinplayrncnt. 


A S<njMK j'OR THr: Rkcons'i kix:i ion ok 'ihk (jvil Service. 


(Of this scheme I c un only, in this plaee, give a rough outline.) 

'riu: ‘‘Covenanted” Civil Services to be entered, 1st; by examination 
(ncH nc(‘ess:irily, or everywhere, “ c'ompetitive and 2nd : in the course of 
n-gular } promotion from a lower grade. 


IS'/; y>y KxijniinAtioH. 

I'he scheme ol the ( 'ivil Service ^ ’ommissioners, especially as regards 
“'-elected '* candidates, to bo generally adhered to,"^ but the “competitive” 
cxaimnalion to be modified in the following manner: 


( i ^ptio nal S ulytrh . ) 

hangiiage. I ,itcraiure, and History of England 
hhighsh (’omposition ... 

i .anguage, I au ratine, and Hi.story of Gri'ece 
,, ,, Rome 

■\rab’c ] .anguage and Literature 
.Sanscrit ,, ,, 

Language, Literature, and History of France 
,, ,, Cermany 

,, ,, Italy 

Hindustani LangiMgc and llistory ot India 
Persian Language and Literature 
Mathematics 

'The Science of Language (Philology) 


Maximum inark>. 
1,000 
i^OO 

... • 750 

750 
750 

750 

375 

375 

375 

375 

375 

... 1,250 

750 


* (‘andidates for the Indian (nvil Service have to pass AfvCexaminations 
in JCnglaiui before they are sent out to India. Fhe first is called the 
“ ( aimpelitive ” Examination, held, once every year, at which any Rritish 
subject, und(T a certain age and ol good cliaracter, can compete, taking his 
choice of one or more among a certain last of branches of general know- 
ledge, to which certain marks are allotted.' The marks obtained by a 
candidate are totalled up and a certain number of candidates, ( orresponding 
to the number of vacancie^s in aiipojntmcnts for the year in India, who 
obtain the /z/tf/ifs/ marks viinong their fellow’-competitcjrs, arc said to “pass.” 
"I'he men who have thus “ [lassed ” beconK?; now “ selected ” Ciindidates, 
and as such have to study and pass in certain prescribe J subjects, fitting 
them for their career in India. In the second Examination, ^ 7 // the can- 
didates who come up to a certain standard may pas.s and be appointed. 

G 2 
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N^atu rat Sciences (any three of the following subjects) ; 

Zoology, botany. Mineralogy, Geology, h!lectricity, Chemistr), 
etc. ' ^ 

Me?ital and Moral Science (including*! ndian ... . • • 500 

No marks to count, unless a candidate has obtained one-fourth at least 
of the number of maxiniuin marks allotted to the subject or subjects which 
he may take up. 

The advantage of this scheme is that, whilst being essentially fair to 
English students, it gives a chance to Indian candidates, and that it cam be 
extended with ease to this country, should it 1 h' finally decided to thiow a 
number of appointments open for jmblic competition in India. A glance 
at the following may show the fairness of the scheme : 


Mathematics 
Natural Scien<‘es 

Mental and Moral Science . . 
The Science of J.anguage (C'om- 
[>arative Grammar, etc.) 

Tatin 

Cireek 

Arabic 

Sanscrit 

.An equally high standard to be 
Oriental ('las.sics. 


1,250 

[ 0 (|ual chances for both English 
and Indian students. 

750 

/ - 'Idle “ ( 'lassies " of an ICnglish 

750 ( man. 

'^^iThe “Classics *’ of an Indian. 

750 f 

insisted upon in both ICuropean and 


French 

German 

Italian 

Elindustani 

Persian 


375 ; 

.-.75 

375 * 


Modern literary languages 
an JCnglishman. 


375 I ModtTn literary languages 
^7 5 I an Indian. 


foi 

lor 


Here the English candidate has a slight ad\ .ullage over the Indian b\ 
having one more modern language, but this, I fear, cannot be help^ni. 


English Language, Literature, 
History, and C’omjiosition 


j Here the highest inclucemmt is 
held out, and most wisely, for 
jiroficiency in the most useful 
1 subject for both the Nati\o 
j and the Englishman. 


The Indian student will thu.s be able to rely on his Sanscrit and Arabic 
7 rrs'us the J.atin and Greek of his luiglish competitor, though, even then, 
the chances will not be quite in favour of the Indian student, as it is rare 
that a Hindu knows Arabic, or a Mussulman Sanscrit, whilst an Englisli 
Classic know.s both Latin and Greek, and has thus a maximum of 17500 
mark‘d tc^ the other’s 750. 

Against the English candidate’s French, German, and Italian, the Indian 
has his Hindustani and Persian ; whilst with regard to English and 
“ scientific subjects generally, both sets of candidates are offered the 
same chance in examination. The introduction ^)f ‘‘ the science of language ” 

- ♦ . . 

* The unaccountable increase of marks for that subject from its former 
amount of 500 to, I believe, 1,250 marks, is, 1 consider an exaggerated 
concession to tbe recent clamour in favour of an usefuT^ education, and 
must encourage cramming in tfeose subjects. 
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(Comparalive Grammar, l^hilology) is, I consider, a step in the right direc 
tion, because it recognises a science which has special interest for “ Indo- 
European ’’ scholars and officials, but the great recommendatipn of the 
suggested scheme for the “competitive examination ” is that it will induce 
English candidates to pay greater attention than they have given hitheno 
to the subject of Oriental languages [both classical and modern], and thus 
increase the number of those oflicer.s, who alone have influence with the 
masses of his country, because they understand their languages and customs, 
and have a respect for their literatures.* 

'I'he second means, by which I suggest that the C 'ovenanted Chvil Service 
should be entered, is 

/<y re^it/cjr /fmmofwH Jrojii lower 

I may state here lliat naturally the great ])ersonal interest whicfli is felt in 
this matter induc es native officials to lay gieater strc*ss on it than on ad> 
mission by examination. There are men amongst them wlio have been lo 
to 20 years in the ser vice, and yet see no jirospect of ])romotion. They 
suggest that : 

1. I’he pic'sent rates of [lay per mensem in the different grades of Extra 
Assistant (.'onunissionei be raised as follows : 

^:5id Cirade of 1 .\tra Assistant C'ommissioner from Rs. 250 lo 300. 

211(1 Grade Extra Assistant C '(jinmi'-sioner from Rs. 400 to 500. 

1st (hade of Extra Assistant (.'ominissioner from Rs. 600 to 700 per 
nu:ns( m \Mth annual further uu rease. 

('The Panjab Go^crnnlcnt liave lately iruTcased these* salaries.) 

2. 'i'hat lv\tKi Assistant (Pommissicaneis he a]>i)oinlcd, either by selection 
or coinpetili\e examination, and that 'Fahsildars, after certain length of 
se^ivua* be })romote‘el to l*Atra Assistant ( 'onimissionerships. 

3. 'That the princit^le* of graduate*d incTcase of pay, de[)ending on every 
year (jf service, be < oruvded. 

4. That an allowance be* made to those who {lass certain examinations, 
and receive “full powers." 

'I'hc rates of annual uE’rease of salary and the progress of promotie^n l^y 
seniority are suggested in tlie following list : 


Rates of Pay and Promotion by Seniority 


'PahsiJdar 

I St year 

Rs, 

1 215 per mensem 


.. .’iid „ 

••• 135 


... 3rd 

... 145 


■ • 4 th „ 

155 


* A security of one thousand pounds sterling is reejuired in Ehigland 
from the candidates for the Indian Ca'vil Service, as some guarantee for 
their honesty, when members of that service. Were this principle applied 
to candidates in India, it might take the form of an. equivalent security in 
land, f(^r the landed interest is what is mosi solid .'Ind resjicctnhlc in this 
country, whilst a mere money security might possibly be subscribed for by 
the members of a caste wishing to push one of their number irfto a position, 
in which he would be useful, if not bound, to them. 
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Tahsildar 

5th* 

year 


Rs. 

1O5 per 

mensem. 

,, ... 

6th 




200 

99 

‘91 ... 

7th 




2 10 

99 

,, ... 

8th 




220 

11 

,, ... 

9th 


99 


230 

1 1 

,, ... 

1 othf 


99 


240 

1 9 

Extra Assist. Comr — 

1 ith 

or 

ist 

year... 

300 

IS 


1 2th 

or 

2nd 

99 * • • 

320 

♦ 1 


1 3th 

or 

3rd 

99 • • • 

340 

11 

,« ,, ... 

14 th 

or 

4 th 

,, ... 

360 

?• 

,, ,, 

rslht 

or 

•5th 

« , ... 

380 

1 1 

{Second Class) ... 

16 th 

or 

6th 

in * ■ 

500 

11 

... 

I 7th 

or 

7 th 

11 * • 

530 

11 

,, ... 

1 8th 

or 

8th 

,, ... 

560 

99 

,t • • ■ 

19th 

or 

9tli 

,, ... 

590 

>» 

,, ... 

2 othf 

or 

loth 

,, ... 

620 

j 1 

{First class) ... 

2 1 .st 

or 

T ith 

« , ... 

700 


,, ... 

2 2rul 

or 

1 2th 

'5 ' • • 

730 

1 1 


23 rd 

or 

1 3th 

99 • • * 

Jho 

11 

,, 

24 th 

or 

14th 

99 • • • 

790 

1 * 

,, . . - 

25th' 

or 

I 5 th 

,, ... 

S20 

' 1 

A S:s tsta fit Co/nr. . . . 

26th 

or 

1 6th 


c)oo 



I think that there is nothing extravagant in the al)(>ve j)r(>posal, t*^]iec'ially 
if a good class of men, iKJS’iessing the necessary attainments, is secured for 
the service. A 'Fahsildar might thus hope to become an Assistant Com- 
niissioner after 25 years' service, and an ICxira Assistant Commissioner 
hope to be similarly promoted after 15 years’ seivice. "I 'Their usefulness, 
after so many years of tried and approved service and of experieiu c of the 
people, would— -especially if they had passed the necessary linguistic and 
legal examinations satisfactorily— be, at least, as great to the State, as that 
of a young civilian of one or ‘two years’ standing. § 

Reverting to the subject of the “Competitive Indian Civil •‘Service 
Examination,” it seems to be a question well deserving of consideration, 


whether a certain number of marks should not be allotted to those candi- 
dates who, previous to offering themselves for the Indian Civil Service, had 
satisfactorily passed examinations in Law, Medicine, Ihiginccring, etc,, 
etc., as these attainments, having a scientific basis, together with a practical 
application, exercise the candidate’s mind in caution and precision, and 
render its pcjssc-ssor doubly valuable as a public servant. I'he adojition 
of this suggestion would also have the advantage of enabling a number of 
candidates, whose previously professional training would, under the present 


* It is considered advisable that there should be grades among the 
'Tahsirdars as with the Extra Assistant Commissioners. ['I'his has since 
been conceded.] 

+ The salary would stop at this amount till there was a vacancy in the 
superior grade. 

t More ra[)id promotion fy fneril or the fa^ur of a superior wtiuld, of 
c ourse, not be prevented by t^e above ipere seniority scheme. 

< The List of appointments to which a Naib Tahsildar, Tah.sildar or 
Extra Assistant Commissioner can now rise, is omitted in this reprint, as 
not essential ; suffice it to say that the appointments rise through 14 grades 
from Rs. 30 p,m. to Ks. 800, atjd that mere length of service in any grade 
does not entitle to promotion. • 
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system, be thrown away, to come forward. This measure would also 
strengthen the principle of every educated, and otherwise, fit subject of 
Her Majesty having a right to compete for public appointments. The age, 
too, of admission to the competitive examination might, to the great 
benefit of the State, be raised from 21 to, at least, what it formerly was, 
25 years of age. It is undoubted that the first competition civilians were 
superior men, and it is <]uestioned whether the last few batches are erjual 
to their predecessors. Whatever be the case, the ])roposition, that it is 
better to have men as Judicial and Executive Officers than youths, would 
certainly commend itself to most minds ; and it would not be outweighed 
by the consideration that immaturity and ignorance of the world, rather 
than self-inttTest and the official safe-guards of discipline, ensure intelligent 
subordination such as is required in a public servant. I'he convenience 
of the examiners and the ill founded assumption of the fatality of the 
Indian climate on a difference of a few years are, of course, as nothing 
when urged against any measure which tends to ensure a more perfect 
administration of the country. 

W'ith regard to ** selected candidates,” the present system seems 10 be 
a very good one, as far as I have been able to judge, but it seems to me 
•A sme non condition that iheir instruction m Indian L»w, Liteialure 
and 1 iistory sliould contain special and exhaustive accounts of the social and 
riii^^ions habile aod prtjiidiccs of the Natives of ilic different ])arts of India. 

In c oneliisiim, I must apologize for the dogmatic tone into which I have, 
in two or thtee jilaces been led in the course of the preceding remaiks, 
^ly experience of the Indian Cdvil Service Examinations extends from 
1858 j 8()4, duiing \Nhich lime 40 of my }>u)uls su( cceded in passing 

tliein. I can, therefore, only lay (dairn to a jiersonal knowledge of the 
system as it existed duiing the above ])crio( 3 , but I have kept ifiyself, 
through information obtained from friends ami pajiers, somewhat ^7// 
of the effect of the modifications, especially as regaids the examinations 
of selected ’’ C'andidates, that have since been intioduced. *^"hese modi- 
ticaiion^ do not, as far as I know, affect the principles which I have ventured 
to discuss in lhi.s j)ai)er. 

CoNCLuniNc; Rkmakks. 

In iny humble opinion, th(; rime has arrived when the 
question of dividing the Imperial Indian Civil Service 
appointments between natives of All-England and of 
India must be faced. I would assign half the vacant 
appointments to Non-Indians and the other half, chiefly 
in the judicial line, to Indians. To the first half. I 
would admit all natural-born subjects of Her Majesty, 
even if they should belong to Colonies>' that may have 
an exclusive local Civil Service, for this would be, 
practically, only equivalent to the Provincial or native 
uncovenanted Service of India. The second half I would 
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allot to three categories of nativ'es of India (to include, ol 
course, Europeans born in India) : — one third by no/nina- 
tion, plus a dcj^artnienial or educational test, to natives of 
position or of sp(‘cial distinction -one third by the promo- 
tion of disiinguislied native public Servants in the present 
provincial or so-called “ uncovenanted ” grades and the last 
tliird as follows : one half to Graduates of Indian Univer- 
sities, who are supposed to be men of good moral character, 
by such examination as would suit the v^arious localities to 
which they may be posted, not excluding tests of pliysical 
illness (such as riding) to the secc)nd half I would 
admit native pleaders and barristers who havt! distingiiish(xl 
themselves at thedr local bar, {all native Civilians giving 
a guarantee in landed [)roperty equivalent to the sc^curity of 

1,000 required from the Hnglish “ srlecteti ' Candidate). 
Assuming, the number of vacancies to he thrown 

open yearly to new admissions to be Oo, 30 would go to 
All-England, ccxcept Jndia, and 30 to India. Of these 30, 
10 would be allottt'd by nomination to a revived and 
improved Statutory Native Nobility Servict% jo to meri- 
torious native Extra-Assistant Commissioners (or to officers 
holding equivalent posts in the various j)rovinces), 5 to 
native Graduates and 5 to members of the Native Bar. 
Personally, I disapprove of so-called literary Com|jetitive 
Examinations for any poj>ition of rule, for they only test one, 
and that not the highest, ca[>acity of the mind, namel)', that 
of n’emory and the ability of expressing its obviously undi- 
gested results by written or oral answers within a given 
range. I need not point out that of these answers, those 
orally made, are a better indication to real knowledge and 
ability than written ones. At all events, this is the con- 
clusion to which I have come after examining thousamU of 
Candidates, especially in India, and supervising the examina- 
tions of many more thousands. Indeed, were our oral tests 
equal to those in Germany, no mere smatterer could p^ss and 
the fear of an inundation of India by what is implied in the 
term of Bengali Babus ” would hav*e no liaison dcire. 

If the examinations to be held simultaneously in various 
centres of England and in India are to be the same and by 
written papers only, their value will be small as tests of 
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riiemory and still smaller as tests of special fitness for service 
in the various provinces of India. They will, further, be 
affected by the trickery, confusion, personations, postal 
delays and substitutions, etc,, to which examinations by 
papers only are liable. Of course, these remarks would also 
apply, to a c(!rtain extent, to examinations held simul- 
taneously in various parts of England. It is merely the 
inconvenience of dispensing an honest, careful and re- 
sponsible patronage that has driven us into “ competitive 
examinations for the public service. 

‘‘Pass” examinations, not to sjjeak of professional tests, 
however strict, are on a different footing and may be made a 
much higher test of know'ledge and of intellectual attainments 
than any competitive scramble. For instance, a trained 
physiciein, lawyer, engineer, etc., knows a great deal more 
and that more thoroughly, than an ordinary Conn)etition- 
wallah. I submit that 1 may be permitted to speak with 
some authority on the subject, as so Mnany of my pupils 
liave occuj)i(Hl distinguished positions on the Lists, not to 
meaition their subsequent emin(!nce in the Servicc\ Still, 
with every defortmc(‘ to that Service, I hold that the first 
qualificaticai for rule is good Ijlrth and governing associa- 
tions /?lns a s/yecial training for the post to be occupied. 
Merit, too, may be (?qual, or even su[)erior, to heredity, if it 
proves itself in tin* struggU* of life. 'Vo give pjace and 
power in India to Pritish youths merely because they have 
passed a competitive e.xamination in certain literary sub- 
jects, is an anomaly of foreign conquest. I have pointed 
out in anoiht r paper how Military men and members of the 
Diplomatic and other scirvices, that receive far less pay than 
the present Indian Civil Service, may be secured fgr India. 
Thev are recruited more; from our ruling, than our money- 
set;kin}r, classes, and, therefore, offer a better material than 
a scratch-crowd at a competitive examination, for the govern- 
ment of India. The future Civilian will have to serve for 
honour rather than pa^. If India is to be kei)t for the 
British Crown and Ibr the best demands of piodern. as well 
as of her ancient, culture, it must be on the basis of her in- 
digenous sacred associations and by the combined govern- 
ment of specially trained English and^native gentlemen. 
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THE CAPABILITIES OF EASTERN IBEA. 

• 

By Francis Parry, F.R.G.S. 

The annals of our colonial enterprise show that sentiment 
and the pursuit of an ideal have greatly aided in creating 
an enthusiasm which has carried us away from home-scenes 
and brought us into contact with distant places and people. 
Imagination delights in building up fair structures, at times 
ignoring the practical view, which is tht^ stout frame-work 
on which they should rest, if they are to become permanent 
as the base of new social conditions, l^ut when the first 
vivacious hopeful spirit has been checked, there has suc- 
ceeded a period of hesitation ; after which has come the 
more practical stage. It is in this last that, slowly though 
surely, the true colonising instinct produces a plodding and 
earnest determination to develop the untouched natural 
resources of the more or less .savage countries into which 
we had entered. 

Even in our day, with the long roll of the nation’s colonial 
history before us, and with a world-wide experience to refer 
to, idealism, an unfit guide, persists in leading the way. 
Gordon dreamt of our undisputed sway and a speedy change 
to a civilised condition, in the second generation after he 
had assumed the government of the Soudan ; liimin Pasha’s 
countrymen thought to acquire his central province ; and 
some of this idealistic temperament seems to have animated 
the administrators of our territory in East Africa, though 
with them the enthu.siastic period is past, hesitation is 
apparent, and before long the dull monotony of a methcfdical 
system of development must be adopted. 

As in colonizing Africa we are on equal terms with and 
compete against another nation, a comparison of the re- 
spective modes .of initiation' may b£ useful ; for each party 
in his interested sphere efrifted into the acquisition of 
magfnificent possessions with unprecedented rapidity and 
under the most exceptional circumstances. 
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The enthusiasm of Dr. Cart Peters, though that of a 
novice, led Germany into the, to her, new policy of 
establishing colonies. He tool: up the treaty drafted by 
us and accepted by the Sultan of Zanzibar, which Lord 
Derby as Secretary of State for Foreign affairs had declined 
to endorse. P'ired by his zeal a band of men were brought 
together, ignorant of colonial life but inoculated with his 
imaginative spirit, and .stirred by his bright sketches of the 
future prospects of settlers. The foundation of colonial 
enterprise was laid. Thus his countrymen, careful students ■ 
and e.xhaustive thinkers, were carried out of their usual 
vein of thought, the analysis of substantial facts, to follow 
the ideal. Nevertheless their plans, were fairly well laid. 
The adventurers encountered a series of disasters mainly 
resulting fnjm want of consideration for native usages ; but 
being now relieved of the burden of administering the 
affairs of the interested sphere, they are on the high road 
to affluence ; because from the outst't special attention had 
been given to n^productive works, and capital has been 
available for the reclamation of land and the establishment 
of ))lantations, -no dependence lieing placed upon the 
native proprietors. Nor did they hope to convert the 
growers t?f useful products to new methods, or expect them 
to plant extensively for supplying foreign markets with 
which they were unacquainted. 

Here tliey show(*d an excellent judgment ; for the ex- 
perienced foreigner in every country (China and Japan 
excepted) knows how slow the natives are to understand 
the requirements of trade with countries differing from their 
own, or its expansive nature; and, how, in introducing 
among people but a little above the condition of savages, 
alien methods, implements, and instruction, strict super- 
vision is requisite to ensure success. 

The Imperial British ’East Africa Company’s territory 
was acquired shortly after Germany had obtained a hold 
upon the coast, and they took possession of a district rich 
in possibilities, placed under the control of a council that 
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had been disappointed hi their desire to hold the coun^^y 
to the south, placed in friendly proximity to Zanzibar. 
Yet they resolv^ed, partly for their own advantage partly 
in a patriotic spirit tinged with pliilanthropy, to take up the 
government of the Mombasa district with its “ hinterland.” 
Thus they would command the main route from the coast 
to the valuable though distant lands of Uganda and ITnyoro, 
the Equatorial province, and the head of the Nile. 

I hese benev'olent sentiments of the council were not 
ev'anescent. They gave early attention to social matters, 
and dealt with questions which most men would have post- 
poned. The best record of a young administration is tlunrs, 
in that the manumission of slaves by the .Slave Emancipa- 
tion Decree was one of their first acts. 

Of this it may be said that the experiment has given us 
knowledge without any tlisastrous consequences ; still it is 
by no means satisfactory to l<.*arn that the freed negro, in 
his own country', cannot be relied upon as an agricultural 
labourer. An effort, therefore, is being made to procure 
Indian and Persian immigration for the low lands, the 
region of cotton, rubber, c)il-.seeds, and sugar. This will 
be followed, in due time, by an influ.x of Pluropeans, wdth a 
higher culture and a more robust character and physiejue, 
to occupy' the highlands, as cofilee-planters. fhese will 
form a centre of life and energy, peopled with an industrious 
community' directed by intelligent seekers of good fortune 
from England and other countries. That the direction and 
development of these our new possessions will call for the, 
introduction of a strong European social force, was recog- 
nised by the late Sir Bartle Frere, w'ho said — “ Throughout 
the greater part of Equatorial Africa the work of civilisation 
has to be done almost as completely ab initio as when man- 
kind were first dispensed after the confusion of tongues ; 
bonds of union have to be sought, < and communities knitted 
together ; life and property have yet to be made secure ; 
letters and all but the rudimentary arts are still to be 
learnt.” 
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^This being the state of affairs it *is remarkable that little 
endeavour has been made to attract, that potent factor in 
the worlds progress, the capitalist. In no marked deigree 
have the capabilities of the country been set forth, neither 
has much information been given in the public journals, 
inviting settlers to occupy the healthier part of Eastern 
Ibea. We i)0ssess no data of any practical value as to the 
extent, quality or cost of the magnificent uncultivated tracts 
that may become mines of wealth to their occupiers ; for 
the*, country promises (;ven better results than Ceylon. 

d'he Ciermans have already procured five hundred coolies 
from Sumatra and Singapore ; and capital is not wanting 
to exU‘nd the plantation projects in their hill country. I'he 
necid of Ijriiiging in good plantation hands dispels the fair 
illusion of the' slave emancipator. Hut practically, necessity 
having caused the introduction of those who bring knowledge 
and intelligenc<:i in their train, ilie work* of instructing the 
n(.:gro in an improved method of cultivation has begun, which 
conqiensates for the expense of bringing in new labour. 

Administrators and military men, who formed a majority 
In the h 3 ngiish council at the outset, have, as a rule, an 
unfortunate inclination to disparage • commc^rcial effort, 
although 4h(*ir very existence is a consequence of its growth 
and they are members of services framed to protect the 
interests and guard the wealth which furnish the emolu- 
ments they receive. 

The absence of a broad and enterprising spirit has been 
detrimental to the company. They would be king-makers 
rather than commercial men, leaving more substantial foun- 
clatioij work to take care of itself. The first care should 
have been to attract the English capitalist by a subject 
lesson of money laid out returning a fair return. This has 
not been done. . Upon this neglect they are stranded, 
having unproductive outgoings which exhaust the treasury, 
while they hope in vain to create tcaders.'out of savage 
races, who, in the highest stage of their development, are 
without commercial instincts. 
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Information gtvf^n by thtjm in London to persons turning 
their attention to East Africa as an outlet for our teeming 
population, is not of a practical character. Inquiries as to 
its resources are answered in a frank, unembellished manner 
not calculated to inspire the applicant with any desire to 
prosecute the matter. One is merely told that “In tradal 
matters almost nothing has been done ; and our knowledge 
of what the country will produce has hardly reached the 
phase of experiment.” 

The present dilemma is no doubt the result of having 
put the WTong element to the front when taking possession 
of the district. An extensive survey with the formation of 
military posts to an interior which must be a self-supporting 
and separate government from that of the coast though it 
may be allied with it ; the making of a military road which 
takes a bee-line across the territory without diverging 
towards fertile l^nds or visiting the important Kenia 
country ; and the improvement of a port : — these are the 
main works that have been done, while planting in the rich 
lowlands has been neglected. 

The regulations connected with the town and port of 
Mombasa have been carefully arranged. Pier.s. jetties, 
beacons, mooring buoys, and lights show an endeavour 
to mak^ the place attractive and to facilitate the entrance 
of all sorts of sailing craft. Their convenient lading and 
unlading are -sj^ecially provided for. The making of a port 
of call easy of access is not, however, in itself an induce- 
ment to ship-owners to send vessels there, unless quantities 
of produce await shipment to foreign countries. 

Behi'nd this well ordered town is a huge tract of, fertile 
country, of great capabilities which are not being utilised. 
Here money might have been advantageously laid out. 
The fifty miles of railway, had they been directed towards 
Makongeni, would have struck a rich district. As it is, 
they lead to nowhere in parjticular ; and Mombasa, with its 
one or two respectable buildings, resembles a place boomed 
in the United States or on the Mexican frontier, which did 
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not catch the popular idea, made; one convulsive effort for 
existence, and expired, there being no reasonable founda- 
tion for its origin. , 

This lack of raison <£Hre hardly exists in the Mombasa 
case ; for if nothing more important gives it an interest in 
our eyes, is it not through this port that we reach Uganda, 
seven hundred miles distant ? 

By no means abandon Uganda ; but see to it also that a 
practical and sustained effort to improve the route is made, 
by altering, if needs be, the line now indicated on the map. 
Seek to prepare a way of better communication with the 
Kikuyn district and the mountainous region of Kenia, where 
Europeans can find a climate like their own, — temperate, 
and healthy. There is no imperative necessity that this 
line of railway .should take the shortest route to Uganda. 
Some interest has been aroused for the establishment of 
European settlements in Central Africa, by a work entitled 
“ Freeland,” written in Vienna by Dr. Uertzka, which has 
passed through six editions and has been translated into 
Flnglish. It is the social scheme of Mr. Bellamy’s book 
“ Looking Backward. ’ wrought out and theoretically applied 
to our day, the author having chosen as the supposed- site 
of a nejv inland town the slopes of Kenia. The narrative 
form being essential to his mode of promulgating the new 
theory, a district was chosen of a romantic character with 
.sctmery diversified by wood, water, a rolling plain, and 
adjacent mountains. It was a happy inspiration that led 
to the choice of this region for the probable scene of 
European activity, as it is, no doubt, destined to be a 
centre of importance in connection wdth the progress of 
civifisation in those regions: — perhaps a sanatorium, a 
military station, and the seat of the government. 

Deploring the meagreness of information on the resources 
of the country a mode of making it more attractive is devised, 
by proving it to be analogous in its rich lands to countries 
that have acquired wealth and general prosperity during 
the century. 
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When a paper was read by Captain Lugard on Novem- 
ber 3, 1892, before the Royal Geographical Society, a map 
was distributed which gav^e the boundaries of the Imperial 
British East African possession. They were there, for the 
first time, designated as IniiA, — a name composed of the 
initials of the words forming the title of the conipany, who 
by this means perpetuate the fact of their having been its 
earliest administrators. 

Ibea has no gold-fields ; that is, placer mining in dry 
river-beds does not exist, and there is but one gold-bearing 
quartz reef known, said to be on the right bank of the Nile 
below Lado. Yet the (iosha district, or the Somali country 
watered by the Juba river, may' prove to be productive : for 
antiquarians have endeavoured to show that thenca- went 
some of the precious metal into the land of the Pharaoh.s. 

Things as good as gold, the country will send forth ; and 
had the major portion of the .^190,000,000 subscribed by 
us to limited liability companies during the year 1890 been 
employ'ed, instead of mining and other speculative schemes, 
in the development of East Africa, more (^specially' in con- 
nexion with plantations, capital, skilled labour, and good 
management combined wu'th the well unilerstood benefits 
of a v'irgin soil w'ould have demonstrated that- wealth 
existed in the country, if patient effort were e.xerted to 
obtaining it. 

The Germans, when entering upon the administration of 
their district, began simultaneously with the exercl.se of 
official duties to attend to the cultivation of the land, on an 
extensive scale. .'\t the date of the massacres of 1889 they' 
had produce prepared for exportation. Probably it, will 
not be until these people, hitherto called by us “ no 
colonists,’’ have demonstrated what can be profitably done 
by the sale of African plantation produce at remunerative 
prices in their markets, that we shall comprehend the full 
value of the ararble and forest lands around us, in eastern 
Ibea, and that they' afford a wide field for the safe employ- 
jnent of capital. 
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The neighbouring country under their control yields 
tobacco, suitable for exportation, which has been clarified, 
valued, and sold as of a quality equal to the best brought 
from Sumatra, that is, not native grown or cured, but of 
the planter's growth, — picked, dried and packed under 
special supervision. It is grown in the vicinity of Mombasa ; 
and is frec[uently alluded to by the expert, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
in his reports to the company, on the lands put under culti- 
vation by the Swahilis. To improve its quality superior 
seed has been here and there distributed, with advice as to 
the best mode of rearing the plant. But whp that has any 
experience of the ways of the uneducated Africans can 
anticipate that they will bring, to the seat of trade, a well 
prepared article, in such a quantity and quality as will 
enable the merchant to vie with the experience and skill of 
the planters of Sumatra, Cuba, and Vera Cruz ? Mercantile 
affairs are the life of a new colony and require an adminis- 
tration poss(tssed of trained ability, large capital, and a 
sjnrit of <interpris(! bold enough to enter upon the produc- 
tion of the [mincipal staple commodities on a grand scale. 
Thus an em])oriuin of commerce may be sustained by^the 
creation of a stream of full supf)ly ; while an attempt to 
gather in a mixed, variable product from many small 
sources only results in an endless amount of inspection, 
and, in the main, is not worth the doing. 

We must not despist! the day of small things ; greater 
may follow. Nevertheless, to be informed by telegram, 
after two years’ cultivation of the ground-nut, that a 
remarkable progress has been made and 104 bags are 
ready for shipment,” does not impress one with an idea of 
effort ; and it is clear that capital and skilled labour are 
wanting ; the right use of both is intelligently brought into 
oj^eration by the Germans who since capital increased at 
Berlin have done great things. 

Our company, as a trading corporation,^ has not given 
due attention to some other things that could be produced 
in quantity, the various aids to their successful cultivation 
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being at hand. One of these’ staples, cotton, is indigenous ; 
but better sorts exist, and the Germans have introduced 

I 

the superior seed of the Texas and Sea Island descriptions, 
with the satisfactory result of having- had a good report of 
the quality of thcar first crop, of which specimens had 
been sent to Europe. Already several hundred bales have 
been shipped from Zanzibar, a promise of a sup|>ly which 
may, in a measure, as time rolls on, make the Elberfeld 
manufacturers independent of other countries for the raw 
material they need. Tlu^ choice of seed is of paramount 
importance, t^ie long fibre sort of the state of l.ouisiana 
taking the highest place, and as the low lands of the New 
Orleans district bear a great resemblance to the fiftv miles’ 
stretch into the interior coast-lands of Ibea, there is excel- 
lent reason to suppose that this region, described in s{‘v(‘ral 
places as “remarkably rich with an almost total abs(tnce of 
stones in the soil,” should be suitable for thc! c^xtensive 
cultivation of the finest cotton, for which there may be a 
market in many places. 

The natives have little intention or inclination to d*) more 
wofk than will provide for their immediatt* wants, d'he 
necessity for introducing an organized sjstem imdt^r Euro- 
pean management is therefore apparent. Even ihe Arab 
proprietors of “ shambas '' cannot be relied on as producers, 
as they grow mainly for home consumption, and will not 
contribute much to swell the volume of the foreign trade, 
and they are feeling the change wrought by the giving of 
freedom to the slaves. These hindrances notwithstanding, 
the cotton crop may become important in a district so 
favourable to its growth : and it is to be hoped thnt as 
thousands of bales of it cumber the wharves of New 
Orleans, so Mombasa may one day rival her in that 
respect. 

But these fa,vourable prospects of future cotton planta- 
tions are surpassed in brilliancy by the promise given in 
the steady advance of another sort of cultivation, not as yet, 
however, by ourselves, but in connection with which the 
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English once accumulated wealth. Always supposing our 
capacity to be at least on a par with that of the Teutons, 
what they have already accomplished to the southward may 
be taken as an earnest of what our countrymen could do in 
this new country. 

Since the blight destroyed the Ceylon coffee plantations 
all hope of a restoration of the trade in the article from the 
island has been abandoned ; and so far as we are concerned 
alniost nothing has been done to open up fresh sources of 
supply. Consequently, England has bec*n driven out -of 
her important and lucrative position as grower ; and 
having created no similar enterprise, we are obtaining from 
a foreign country what is needed to fill the gap in our 
warehouses ; and gold is leaving •us in payment for these 
imports. 

While we have betm inert, our neighbours on the Zanzi- 
bar coast have been active in utilizing the means at their 
command by taking up forest lands, and bringing in field 
hands accustomed to plantation work, as Europeans require 
it to be done. And there is every reason to expect that a 
marketable', article will have been brought forward wuhin 
the space of two years from the present time, which will be 
profitably sold and for which the demand will increase in 
Europe. 

The Cerman coffee plantations consist of half a million 
of thriving young plants, situated on the rising ground of 
the district of Magila, ne'ar the mountains of I'Sambara. 
They are under the management of a planter trained in 
Ceylon, who is enthusiastic as to the future as he •considers 
the -soil to be excadlent and quite equal to any he has had 
experience of elsewhere. Therelore, extensions have been 
arranged for ; and as the likelihood of success is undoubted, 
further enterprise is to run parallel with this. A contraict 
has been made for the Construction of a railway to the hills, 
so that the first crop will be carried ’to th^ port of Tanga 
by the best possible transport. Fhe delay attending the 
progress of plantations to maturity may deter those who are 

u 2 
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in haste to be rich from becoming interested in them. 
When once fairly established, however, they are kept in 
order with a moderate annual expenditure, and continue 
productive during thirty j^ears. 

Most of the coffee now received in England and North 
America is grown and shipped from a country that has 
much in common with Ibea. A comparison with it may 
draw attention, by the similarity, to the possible like capa- 
bilities of the virgin soil of the new forest highlands above 
the fifty mile cotton district, alluded to as the coast land. 

The northern part of South America is exceedingly fer- 
tile : and in addition to the growth of cereals and other 
necessaries of the population, the exported produce is large. 
Englishmen are apt to forget the existence in S. America 
of large communities, industrious, commercial, and am- 
bitious. They have amassed wealth and are no longer 
young colonies. In common with our own colonial posses- 
sions. they compete with us for a share in th(‘ commerce of 
the world and the carrying trade ins<tparab!e from it. 
These matters are now and then thrust u[>on our notice, as 
w'hen on the failure of coffee from Cttylon, our need was 
met b}" the increased export from Rio de Janeiro and its 
vicinity. * 

Brazil nas plantations of coffite of unsurpassed extent ; 
and their yield is so abundant that it gives to the civilized 
world two-thirds of its whole sup}>ly. This should be 
interesting to us, considering the geographical position and 
physical conditions of the* country, in connection with its 
powers of production. Through it the line ot the equator 
runs, which followed across the sea, through western'^and 
central Africa bisects Ibea. I'hus we find ourselves in the 
same latitude, with physical conditions somewhat alike. 
At any rate it abounds in slopes and highlands which are 
said to be extremely fertile, with the much prized forest 
where the soil is invariably impregnated with rich fertilizing 
material. The marauding Arabs care for none of these 
things. Yet we blindly adopt their so-called caravan-routes 
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— which are really slave-rotites| and not trade-routes — 
leading directly to a shipping resort and the slave^ ships. 
We fail to see that they were useful only to the dete.^table 
traffickers in human beings who had nothing to do with 
ordinary commerce. To hold to these routes will be a 
grave error ; for, in all probability, (exploration off the 
beaten path will disclose fertile districts away from it with 
a considerable population settled on productive lands, cap- 
able, under imi)roved tillage, of being made even more 
productive. Should this be so, why not abandon the old 
route from Mombasa to the interior as soon may be ? 
Why not take an alternative njule touching populous dis- 
tricts and reaching lands suitable for our planters ? 

We ought to be able to compete with the Brazilians ; 
and \vc can do so if we provide transport. Their trade, 
though hampered by the abolition of slavery, had no draw- 
back, as state.-aided immigration brought labourers from 
(jermany, Italy, Portugal and Spain, to the number of* 
[88,000 in the year 1891, for work on the coffee growing 
estates. On reference to the statistics of coffee, which as a 
possible future product of Kast Africa, is more particularly 
interesting to us: - the yield, owing to an extension of the 
plantations brought about by the (incouraging increase of 
the foreign demand after the failure of the Ceylon crop, 
was more than doubled between the seasons i887-i8<S8 and 
1891-1892 : this is about the period during which the new 
plantations would reach maturity. This demonstrates the 
certainty attending this cultivation in the hands of experi- 
enced pro[)rietors. 

The Santo Paiiio railway, which carries the major part 
of this crop, has, for some years past, paid 14 per centf to 
the shareholders. 

The movement of this commercial staple affords employ- 
ment to thousands of mtin, as may be understood from its 
bulk in packages, — consisting during the la 5 t season of the 
large total of 8,000,000 bags. When we consider the labour 
required to gather, house, sort and [>ick the berry, the rates 
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paid for railway carriage ; ' the* amount of tonnage freight it 
gives to steamers : and the commissions gained by mer- 
chants, bankers and brokers/ its importance is not over- 
rated. 

The producers in Brazil have made handsome fortunes 
of late years, their profit averaging at least thirty per cent, 
upon the outlay. At a moderate estimate, the value of the 
quantity enumerated is given as ,^26,000,000, although 
some state that the last crop brought ^35,000,000 into 
Brazil. 

The reports of the Imperial British East African Co. 
note the existence of india rubber on their coast lands, and 
state that it resembles the kinds in Brazil, and that the climate 
and the soil should favour its production on an (extended 
scale. This information should have been accompanied by 
more data useful to those who might plant, for as y('t 
everything collected has be en taken from the foiaxst jungles. 
But the important article of coffee is not brought jiromi- 
nently forward in the reports, probably, because the ins[;ec- 
tion of land has been confined to the coast district and has 
not^ been carried out beyond fiftj' miles from Mombasa, 
That is just about when- undulating land begins, leading to 
the higher slopes and fore^*t tracts. Coffee is indigtnous in 
this part of the world, though little used by the natives. 
Stanley noticed that thry chewed the raw berry ; and Cap- 
tain Dundas, R. N., states that when on an exploring expe- 
dition up the river Juba, he observed that it was eaten, 
fried \x\ghee. 

The risk attending the employment of capital in the 
introduction of coffee-planting into Eastern Ibea is reduced 
to a minimum. Poorest lands containing the essential fer- 
tilisers are there ; the climate is suitable ; the zone is iden- 
tical with the productive land of Brazil. Labourers are not 
wanting, of varied temperament /men like those of the 
Watoro on the horth bank of the Sabaki river are said to 
. be capable field hands ; — these and the Wakarnbi and 
Giriamas are peaceful and agricultural people. 
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With regard to the utilisation of forest lands, the Ceylon 
planter will have none other, and those of the region under 
consideration present excellent features. The • report 
already quoted says : ** vSingvvaia to Arbagowndi. — The 

road strikes inland through forcst~soiI, very rich, heavy, 
black loam. In about h«df an hour the forest ceases, and 
we come upon an extensive^ area of open v^ery flat country ; 
the path, greatly overgrown, now passes through what was 
originally forest and is now a succession of extensive 
‘ shambas ’ <invl the rich(‘st and most fertile country imagin- 
able. Soil excetxlingly rich and, where no cultivation 
exists, the country is ova^rgrown wath a high rich gniss fully 
six to Severn feet high." 

In th(‘ month of September, 1 89 1 , Captain Dundas 
])ari!y explored the: lower lands of the Kenia mountain 
slopes : and he descriljcs the Wathaka country as “a beau- 
tiful, Au'tile, higliland district, a land (if numerous villages, 
line pastures, and well-tended plantations.” 

The Mbc tribe, not far distant, “possess cattle, sheep, 
an* I goats." Fo(k' 1 was cheap and abundant, the country 
being ahnost entirely glveri over to cultivation, for which it 
i better adapted than for cattle-grazing. To the sc^uth ^vas 
ih<‘ gre 't mountain range of Mumoni (with the darkly- 
wooded river flowing along its base, the rolling fertile 
country of M be), wliich inte^rsected the country with numerous 
beautifully clear stn‘ams, coursing down the valleys between 
the slopes. The Kikuyu country is equally attractive. 
According to the same explorer, it is “a densely populated 
district, the villages lying on the slopes of the hills, which 
were. a mass of luxuriant crops, beautiful trees, and spark- 
ling streams (lowing southward.'’* 

From this account of more than one highland district it 
is abundantly evident that there is within four hundred 
miles of Mombasa a rt;gion of unusual fertility, at an alti- 
tude suitable for the cultivation of^coffeej, and attractive 

* In many respects it resembles Magila, the scat of the German planta- 
tion colony where we have plac'ed the Universities Mission station. 
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because of its healthiness, an^l abundant water-supply. It 
cannot be utilised by our countrymen until means of trans- 
port are provided ; and it will not be connected with the 
advancing civilisation of Africa for a lengthy period unless 
the line of the proposed railway is taken further north. 
Such a route would avoid the Msai people of predatory 
habits holding to “a divine right to all cattle/’ which does 
not promise that they will readily adopt industrial pursuits 
or become useful as consumers of our imported goods. 
These assuredly will more likely be taken in the thriving 
villages of Kikuyn. 

Everything so far tends to indicate a good result for 
labour bestowed on the fertile lands situated on the north 
bank of the Sabaki river. Consequently the (jiu^stion 
arises, — “ Has the line (^f the proposed railway been taken 
along the south bank because it is the most direct route to 
the interior ?’’ Hardly another n^ason of any worth can be 
.urged for adopting this old slave route. 

An alternative route, on the north bank, would pass 
through a richer country, lead up to the d<.*sirable highlands 
of Kenia, and be further removed from the turbulent and 
predatory Masai tribe, .\lthough a less dir^‘ct road to 
Uganda, it would meet every military requiremei^t. The 
detour northwards might strike even the trade route from 
the interior to the head of the Tana river. As the country 
is opened out, it will probably be discovered that the land 
beyond the distance of three hundred miles from the coast 
will not be taken up by planters and settlers to any con- 
siderable extent, because too far from a port. The 
Kikuyn district will be the one preferred as it is equ^l in 
fertility to places further inland, is advantageous as a depot 
for supplies from England, and has an excellent position, in 
being able to despatch produce to the coast at a moiety of 
the expense falling on the producers in Uganda. 

That Uganda, except aided by a good Nile transport^ 
could compete with Eastern Ibea in the profitable export of 
bulky commercial staples, seems impossible. The distance 
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from the coast and the mountain ‘barrier place the former 
country at a disadvantage, even though a railway be con- 
structed to it from Mombasa: Ivory alone would find its 
way to the port. An import trade then is all that is fore- 
seen for the lake district ; and this might exist even if the 
railway were taken no further than the pass of the moun- 
tains ; for there the bales bta’ng divided into carriers' pack- 
ages, the descent with the cotton fabrics to the westward 
lower lands would be effected without difficulty. A frontier 
.station or terminus at this point would be of strategic im- 
portance ; and native troops, not of the neiglibouring tribes, 
and under European command, might occupy cantonments 
there I\Iort:over, this curtailment of the railroad scheme 
would lessen its expense ; and should therefore recommend 
itself to her Majesty’s Government. 

Confidence in the future of Eastern Ibea ought to be 
increased by ihc fact that as an agricultural country its 
almost unsiirj^assed natural resources are still untouched, 
at a time when ])rogress Is the order of the day. Having 
all th(; capal)iliti(‘s of Brazil, it will develop rapidly ; but the 
first impulse will have birth with the establishment of the 
railroad, with branching highways to help it, and the infro- 
duclion ^>f carriage other than that of burdens borne on the 
head. 

I'he flourishing condition of the Brazilian coffee planters 
has been the result of twenty years' work. Our new terri- 
tory may be a lucrative field for mercantile enterprise, 
based not on what the people will consume, but on what 
the country will produce ; for, as the negroes’ wants are for 
the most part supj)lied at home at the present time, educa- 
tion and civilisation can operate but slowly m creating a 
taste for the manufactures of other countries."^ 

* Facts taken from the history of tea-planting in Hritish India illustrate 
the progress attending cultivation managed by our own people. Until 
the year 1868, the enterprise was held in check^by a deficiency of suitable 
transport ; and we received thence 8,000,000 lbs. When railway extension 
and river steamer communication aided, the trade augmented : the receipts 
into this country for the year ending 31st Dec. 1891, were 110,000,000 lb., 
representing 110,000 tons of cargo brought in*Engli.sh vessels. 
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In the plantation j^round,, the people of Ibea will find 
suitable employment. As in Ceylon the exports to Great 
Britaifi not the im[)orts were the source of wealth, so it 
would seem that the same conditions will, in the Imperial 
British East Africa Company’s career, afford them an 
abundantly good trading result if only the incubus of a too 
weighty administration be placed on other shoulders. 

In voting supplies for the development of Ibea Parlia- 
ment would occupy no singular position. One oi the 
peaceful artifices of the age, adopted by foreign govern- 
ments, is to spend public money for wresting both our 
internal and external commerce from us. 

The name of “the old country,” once employed in a filial 
sense, is becoming one qf ^'lerision in its application to Eng- 
land, as descripti of an inactivity which h!ads' to even 
further evils; for as the affairs of a country never actually 
halt, we are either progressing, or retrogressing At any 
rate, our position is that our commercial supremacy is 
assailed by an encroachment maintained by funds provided 
from the public treasuries of France, CitTmany, Brazil, the 
United States, and the P>ritish Colonies, which support 
steamers by subsidies, manufactures by e.xport bounties, 
planters by state-aided immigration, colonie^s by the 

charges of administration, landowners by guaranteeing rail- 
ways and canals. 

These build upon lines which we cannot afford to neglect. 
The proof of the excellence of their methods is that they 
are ahead of us, and that we are likely to h(t beaten in the 
race for prosperity. 
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By J. Castklj. Hopktns. 

Tiik evolution of a ne v nationality is usually a slow, if not 
painful process. But in the case of Canada, external events 
and internal movements have created within the quarter of 
a century since the union of its Provinces what is to-day 
practically a British nation. The Constitution of Great 
Britain, composed as it is, of a ^reat mass of historic 
precedent and unwritten laws, has been the product of 
centuries of strife and strui^gle. That of the United States 
is the result of over a hundntd years of experiment, stern 
(‘xperiencci, and even Civil War. The Australian Colonies, 
after fifty years of a more or less formative process, are 
now <^^radually approximating* towards fiational unity and a 
common constitution. The Dominion has, on the other 
hand, bc(‘.n exceptionally fortunate ; and. benefiting by the 
example of the great country with which it is connected 
politically and by that of the powerful Republic upon its 
southern frontier, has endeavoured to* combine — and to a 
certain eTvtent it has succeed<xl — the wisdom of both, in the 
development of a new nation in North America* and the 
addition of another great State to the ever-widening circle 
of the British Empire. 

Of course, this growth has not been altogether an easy 
one. I'he Colonies of which Canada is now composed, 
with some later exceptions, were born amid scenes of 
warfare and nursed in conditions of doubt and danger. All 
through their history as struggling Provinces they were 
subjectf.'d to the threats and bluster of the United States ; 
and had it not been for British connexion, absorption in 
the Republic would long^ since -have taken^ place. But if 
Great Britain preserved the independence <>f the youthful 
Colonies ; if she enabled them to develop internal liberty 
and constitutional government ; if she fostered in many 
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ways their internal welfare ; she also made serious mistakes 
which in some cases have sown the seeds of present and 
future trouble. It was natural that the reaction following 
upon the loss of tlie thirteen Colonies, should have caused 
a change in the National method of governing Depen- 
dencies ; but it was lamentable that so many British states- 
men and writers, up to within a decade of tlu; present day, 
should have united in deprecating Colonial union ; in 
minimising the importance of Colonies to the mother- 
country ; and in urging separation and Colonial indepen- 
dence as the future, natural, and inevitable course. In the 
case of Canada, as we know, some theorists like Mr. Bright 
and Prof. Goldwin Smith, went so far as to urge its union 
with a foreign, and sometimes hostile power — the United 
States. 

Now, when this particular .school of thought has almost 
died out in Great Britain, it is found to have developed in 
the more progressive Colonies, and to be the main ob.stacle 
in the way of a closer and more beneficial union. K.xpres- 
sions of carelessness as to the maintenance of Canadian 
connection with the Empire, uttered over a prolonged 
series of years, produced naturally a ct)nsiderable degree 
of actual indifference as to Canadian treaty rights and land- 
ownership, in North America. Hence the blunders of 
diplomacy which lost to British America the State of 
Maine and sacrificed its interests upon several other occa- 
sions. Hence, also the evolution of a party in Canada, and 
in other portions of the Empire, which claims that, as Britain 
appears. not to have greatly cared for Colonial interests 
in the past, it is not necessary for the great Colonies to 
especially guard British interests in the present. 'I'hus the 
Manchester School in England, though itself almost dead, 
leaves a direct heir and succe.ssor in the external States of 
the Empire. It is much to the cfedit of the British Con- 
servative party that this Anti-Colonial sentiment was largely 
confined to the Liberal ranks ; and it emphatically marks 
the strange irony of fate that to-day, when Liberal and 
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Imperialist leaders like Lord Rosebery, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Playfair, Mr. Bryce or Lord Brassey, turn to Canada, 
they find that the Liberal leaders there have adopted, in 
part at least, the principles advocated by the British party 
not very many years a^jo ; — in fact are now wearing their 
cast-off garments. 

But with all the carelessness or ignorance which the 
mother-country may have exhibited, during the past century, 
in matters affecting the distant, and then comparatively 
insignificant Colonies, it is none the less evident, that the 

Dominion of Canada owe.s its [)resent existence and main- 

« 

tcnance as a rising and vigorous national entity, to the 
prestige and j)rotcction of Great Britain. Especially was 
this the cas(! in those early days when the United States 
could have crushed the Provinces like so many egg-shells ; 
but they did not think the matUT worth a war with the 
Empint, aftcc the experience of encountering British troops 
and Canadian volunteers in 1812. And in the present day 
IJritish connexion is becoming ecjtially important, w'hen 
American j(*alousy of Canadian develo|)ment in trade and 
commerce, in railway and water communication, would 
place an in<lepcndcml Canada in very considerable danger 
of being •either ignoininiously “snuffed out” or of being 
compelled to assume the role of the Greeks at Th(*rmopylae, 
or that of the gallant Ik)l(‘s under Kosciusko. The attempt 
to maint<iin our independence might in the long run be 
successful ; for Canadians possess many of the best qualities 
of their British ancestry, and the Erench-Canadians have 
all the daring and brilliancy of their fore-fathers ; but the 
sacriftce would be tremendous. It will never have to be 
risked, if the people are true to British Union and to the 
best interests of their new nationality. 

To an Englishman this [jhrase, “Canadian nationality,” 
may seem an odd one, unless used in the sense of separa- 
tion from Great Britain. It represents som^^thing distinct, 
of course ; and yet there is nothing in it antagonistic to the 
idea of British nationality. Scotchmen or Irishmen or Eng- 
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lishmen may consider themselves of different nationalities^ 
and each is proud of his country’s history and his ancestral 
home. Yet all are British ‘in allegiance, and in unity of 
aspiration and {X)wer, or at least they should be. So it is 
with Canadians, who, as a people, are loyal to Imperial 
unity and yet are anxious to build up a Canadian nation 
upon this Continent. Undoubtedly the phrase is some- 
times used in a disloyal and separated sense ; but it is 
equally certain that if steps are taken in time, to guide this 
Canadian sentiment in the true direction, the result will not 
be the disintegration of the Empire, but its closer Union ; 
not a vS(iparate nationality, hut a distinct BritislvCanadian 
nation, standing shoul(j(‘r to shoulder in th(^ world's future 
history together with a British Australia, a British South 
Africa and a United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
To achieve this great end, however, liritish citizenship must 
become full, free, a'nd equal, to subjects abroad as well as 
at home — Imperial Federation must Ix'come in some way 
a fact ; and though it may not be immediately practicabh* 
in any complete form, that noble ideal should be the recog- 
nised future towards which all i)arts of the Empire should 
strive, steadily and persistently. And towanl this end, all 
the Constitutions and commercial arrangements'' of Great 
and Greater Britain should be gradually and carefully 
moulded. 

But to return to Canada in particular. Dowered by the 
mother-country with an immense heritage, and joined subse- 
quently by all that great country between the Lak(!s and 
the Pa/:ific Ocean, the Dominion started in 1867, with a 
complete Federal system, founded, as far as possible: upon 
the best principles of the British and American Constitu- 
tions. Its territory is larger than that of the llnited States 
and constitutes one-third that of the whole British Empire, 
It possesses the greatest extent of coast-line, the most 
important coai-meastires, the most varied distribution of 
valuable minerals, the greatest extent of lake and river 
navigation, the widest extent of coniferous forest, the most 
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extensive and valuable salt afid fresh water fisheries, the 
larg^est and most fertile tracts of arable and pastoral lands, 
and the greatest wheat-areas, of any country upon the face 
of the globe. These statements may appear exaggerated ; 
but they truthfully depict, and only partially, the real re- 
sources and riches of the Dominion, undeveloped though 
they yet be. Following the evolution of the Eastern 
Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island into a Confederated State, 
came the gradual absorption of the great North-West, from 
Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean, and the formation of a 
strong, and. in spite of occasional Provincial jealousies and 
disagreements, a united people and country. 

Partly as a result of political or national necessities ; partly 
as a product of economic requirements, there followed the 
k>uilding of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the creation 
of the National Ik^licy of Protection. * It was concerning 
the former possibility that William II. Seward, the well- 
known Secretary of State under President Lincoln, wrote 
in words which to-day ring with a truly prophetic sound : 

“ Having its Atlantic seapoit at Halifax, and its Pacific depot near Van- 
couver Island, Pri^l^h Aineriia would inevitably* draw to it the commerce 
of Iiairopc • Asia , and the Ihiited States. I'luis from a mere Colonial 
dependency it would assume a controlling rank in the world. To her, 
other nations \\ould be tributary ; and in vain would the United States, 
attempt to be her rival ; for we could never dispute with her the possession 
of the Asiatic commerce, nor the pc^wer which that commerce bestows.” 

To-day% the Canadian Pacific Company has connected 
the most distant Provinces of Canada by an iron band, and 
possesses a system of 5,400 miles of railw^ay ; it has* opened 
up thfe magnificent North-West from which last y^ear came 
a surplus of 20,000,000 bushels of the finest wheat in the 
world ; it has ploughed through the y^awning chasms and 
mighty ranges of the Rocky^ Mountains ; and by means of 
steamship lines brought* the furthest East into connexion 
with the Canadian and American West ; ificidentally pro- 
viding Great Britain with a war-chain round the world and 
an alternative route to Asia. So great an undertaking, 
however, required capital ; and the condition of the country’s 
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finances prior to 1879/ whbn the new Protectionist and 
Conservative Ministry of Sir John Macdonald inaugurated 
a different state of affairs, was certainly not flourishing 
enough to warrant any heavy national outlay. For some 
j'cars, in fact, there had been a considerable deficit between 
ordinary income and expenditure. But after the “ N. P./’ 
as it was popularly called, had come into effect, and the 
higher duties, coupled with returning prosperity amongst 
the people, had produced a yearly increasing revenue, the 
Government was enabled to take up the project in earnest ; 
and in 1880,, a Company or Syndicate was organised and 
granted 25,000,000 acres of land together with a $25,000,000 
subsidy ; in addition to this about 700 miles of railway 
costing over $30,oc:>o,ooo were transferred to the Syndicate. 
Other advances were made from time to time, but in 
most cases were temporary loans which hav'e since been 
paid as they matured and sometimes civen earlier. The 
road as a whole is estimated to have cost $287,000,000, 
though only about $90,000,000 of this sum has been con- 
tributed by the Canadian pcoi)le, or added to the national 
indebtedness. This result was unduubtedly largely aided 
by the national credit having been pledged to the success 
of the great and difficult undertaking, thus enabling the 
Company to procure capital upon easier terms, and with 
facilities which could only be given by a pow^crful and 
friendly GovernmcMit. And the work was well and speedily 
performed. Within a few years, and at least six years 
before the time promised to the Dominion Government, 
the Company had built the greatest railw^ay in the world 
and conquered some of the most difficult engineeriffg pro- 
blems ever put by nature in the way of human enterprise. 

As a consequence of the closer relations created between 
the Provinces by the Continental Highway ; through the 
careful protection afforded to native industries ; and the 
development oT internal trade by the checking of unfair 
and ruinous American competition in the Canadian home 
market, the progress of the country has been most marked. 
Production of every kind has been promoted ; the people 
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of the most distant Provinces have been united in the 
bonds of trade and travel, politics and intercourse ; the 
different portions of the 1 )oniinion have been made inter- 
dependent, instead of beinir left to lean upon neighbouring 
parts of the United States for comnittrce and interchange ; 
external trade has developed enormously and prices have 
stt:adily maintained to the consumetr a lower level than in 
the neighbouring Rej)ublic. In view therefore of these 
facts, it may not be uninteresting to add a brief sketch of 
Canadian fiscal history to the ever-active discussion of 
tariffs and tariff questions. Canadians have experienced 
the preferential trade* and cramped conditions of the. old 
Colonial regime which fell, upon th<^ abolition of the Corn- 
Laws, in 1S4O. 'Fhey know how valuable that preference 
in the l*ritish market was in itself, but how restricted its 
benefits proved through the Navigation laws and the 
pc!culiarly narrow ideas which then prevaiktd concerning 
the Colonies and Colonial requirements or resources. But 
they also felt the ill-effects of the sudden abrogation of such 
long-continued fiscal arrangements ; and the severe depres- 
sion and hard times folUnving upon the development of Sir 
Roljert Peel’s [xdicy, caused, in 1S49, the dickering Annexa- 
tion agit.rtion of which so much has been said from time to 
lime, and of which so little is really known. 

Since that period thre<^ distinct lines of liscal action have 
been tried by the jjeople of British North America, — Limited 
Reciprocity with the Ibiited States, a Revenue d'ariff, and 
moderate Protective duties. From 1S55 to 1S66 the Reci- 
procity agreement was in force ; and, as a result of. the rise 
in agj^icultural prices following upon the Crimean War and 
maintained by the American Civil War, the arrangement is 
claimed by the present advocates of unlimited Reciprocity, 
or complete free-trade with the United States, to have been 
productive of great prosperity and of considerable expansion 
in trade. The claim is undoubtedly true as to the condition 
of affairs during that particular period, but the cause lay 
not so much in the mere admission of farm products upon 
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a mutually free basis- "majnufact tires were not included — as 
in the external events ref(.‘rred to. After the abrogatic'ii of 
the Treaty by the Americans owing to the violent Anti- 
P>ritish feeling* aroused during the war, the Confederation 
of the Provinces was formed : partly as a consequence of 
the financial distress and commercial depression caused by 
the sudden and unfriendly action of the Cnited States ; 
partly as a visible and effective reply to the then wide- 
spread belief in tlie Rejmblic that it would coerce the 
disunited and presumably helpless Provinces into annexa- 
tion ; and generally, as a protective measure, and decided 
step in the path of progress and nationality. The Gov(!rn- 
ment constituted in 1867 to carry on the affairs of the new 
Dominion — with Sir John Macdonald at its hc:ad — did not 
propose or contemplate absolute prot(*ction. Jiui it was 
found that the average duty of 15 per cent., first imposed 
by the Hon. A. T. (now Sir Alexander) Galt, when P'innnce 
Minister of the United Provinces of Ontario and Ouebec 
in 1859, was really a sufficient protc^ction as matters tlien 
stood, and was productive of a rc'asonabh* degre<^ of pro- 
gress, prosperity and national revenue. 

Dut by 1S73, when the Liberals undt^r Mr. Mackenzie 
came into office upon a local issue, external circumstances 
had entirely changtM, and in the j)revious year, the Con- 
servative Pdnance-Minister had fore-shadowed the n(‘cessity 
of having higher duties. It was then that the industries 
of the United States had commenaid to nxover from the 
paralysis into which they had been thrown by the Civil 
\Var, and, benefiting by a protective tariff three times 
higher than the duties levied in Canada, they were soon 
enabled to supply their own local market and to turn their 
attention to capturing that of the Dominion which lay so 
invitingly open to external competition. Increased produc- 
tion in the neighbouring Republip resulted therefore in 
what was termed “slaughtering goods” in Canada; and 
the industries of the Dominion were thus destroyed one by 
one through the unfair competition of larger manufacturing 
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concerns, greater centr(‘s of population and a far greater 
command of capital. Nor was the Canadian consumer 
benefited by obtaining chea])er goods. As soon as a 
certain line of manufacture - stoves for instance-— had been 
compelled to give way to the cheaper American product, 
and this had become a practical monopoly, the prices were 
raised to the same level which had meantime prevailed in 
the States. Sir R. J. Cartwright, Finance Minister under 
Mr. Mackenzie, made a feeble attempt to grapple wdth the 
problem by a uniform increase in the duties, of 2.*, per cent.., 
without however any protective result being visible, even 
incidentally. Aftctr that effort (1874) the tariff was let 
severely a.lone, so far as any end(iavpur to check American 
ciunpetition was concerned. y\nd this in spite of the most 
disastrous depression and pronounced popular discontent. 

It was, therefore, not a matter for surprise, that .Sir John 
Macdonald should have swept the country, in 187S. upon a 
platform of moderate protetetion and, in the year following, 
succeedcM in establishing the s}\stem known in the pages of 
conuunporary history and in current politics, as the. National 
Ik)licy. .Since then, and through the turmoil of three general 
Flections it has been steadily maintained in principle, with 
occasional deviations in detail. 7 'he average of the duties 
as imposed upon all imports from external sourced is about 
30 per cent, ad valorem, or only thirteen per cent, higher 
than that in force during the Revenue tariff period of 1867- 
1879. Yet the ensuing development has been marvellous. 
The soup-kitchens provided for starving labour<*rs without 
work, have disappeared from the cities of Canada ; the 
endltjss voices of distress and the wail of the wmrking-man 
unable to obtain employment are no longer heard in the 
land ; factories began at once to rise all over the country 
and to establish themselves in a manner they have since 
been able to maintain 1 Manitoba and the North-West 
Territories commenced a wonderful • career of progress ; 
confidence was restored ; American competition checked ; 
and the credit of the country raised in the money markets 
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of the world, whilst a redundant revenue, with surpluses in 
place of deficits, became assured. To-day, the depression 
existintj amongst British and- American farmers has only 
touched the fringe of Canadian prosperity. It has had a 
limited effect, of course, and the lower prices for wheat, and 
one or two other products, have caused a feeling of dis- 
content amongst a section of the farming community ; but 
like the Canadian depression, the area of discontent is very 
small as was thoroughly proved by the result of recent bye- 
electicn.s. Where it does e.xist, the sentiment is mainly 
confined to adherents of the party of pessimism — the Liberal 
Opposition — which has been .so long out of office that 
some of its leaders have become unduly and unj)atriotically 
despondent. 

A few illustrations of the general pr(.>gress made by the 
Dominion, as embodied in the following table, will be 
interesting, and at the .same time will reveal .some of the 
reasons upon which the Conservative party in Canada base 
their support of tlie present protective policy : 


/S'-S /S(^2. 


Miles of Railway 


1 5,000 

Tons of Shipiping employ ed 

102.55 ‘ 

^3,802,384 

Letters and ]\)st-C\Trdh ... 

50,840.000 

I 25,665,000 

Dominion Note Circulation . . 

Sy.420, 127 

Si ;,.M 4,(;55 

Deposits ip banks . , 

SS,S.9i;5,i27 

S2 I 1 ,.SS T ,822 

Money Orders issued 

S7, 1 50.000 

S42,825,7oi 

Bank Note Circulation 

>> 20,2 I 5,020 

^3 3, 7 ^^,57^ 

Fire Insurance 

I 9,000 


r.ife Insurance 

$84, 15 I. 000 

.'8261,475,000 

Exports of Cattle 

I^T, 1 52.000 

87,748,000 

„ Cheese 

S3, 997, 000 

S J ! ,652,000 

Total Export of Farm products 

$32,028,000 

$50,706,000 

Export of Home Manufactures 

$17,780,000 

$26,843,000 

Consumption of tea (lbs.) 

1 1,0 1 9,000 

22,593.000 

„ Coffee (lbs ) 

1,881,000 

46,322,000 

„ Sugar (Ib.s.) (about) 

1 00,000,000 

345,000,000 

Import of raw Cotton (lbs.) ... 

8,01 1,000 

46,000,000 

Consump>tion of coal (tons) ... 

, 1,665,000 

5,885,000 

Total trade 

$172,405,000 

$241,000,000 


These figures clearly demonstrate a steady growth of 
popular comfort, a large increase in every branch of 
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national trade and industry^, a ’marked addition to indi- 
vidual consumption of articles such as tea, coffee, and sugar, 
which the protection tariff has enabled the Government to 
make free to all. This development is all the more striking 
as the population has only increased half a million during 
the last ten years — i88i to 1891 — whilst during the same 
period the capital invested in manufactures has risen from 
$165,000,000 to $353,000,000. It must be evident there- 
fore after the most superficial examination of these statistics, 
to all who possess the most elementary knowledge *of 
Canada and its past progress, or present pros^pccts, that the 
Dominion now takes by right the most prominent place 
amongst the rising, united, and yonthful communities of the 
world. Hope has hitherto been* the motto of the vast 
majority of its ])eop]e ; faith in their country the inspiring 
motive to action. It goes without saying, however, that 
there are men who cannot see, or elsci* wilfully fail to com- 
pn^hend this development. Unfortunately there have been,* 
through all th(.\s(^ years, party leaders who were willing to 
preach persistent pessimism, to grossly magnify obstacles, 
to minimize progress, and, wherever possible, to hamper 
efforts. Confederation w'as carried m spite of some of 
these men ; the Canadian Pacific Railway was constructed 
in the teeth of most strenuous and continued opposition 
from others; the National Policy has been most unscrupu- 
lously attack(!d and the country vilified ; while British con- 
nexion and Canadian independence of the United States 
are maintained to-day in face of the persistent action, 
hostile or insidious, of men who call themsedves Canadians 
and ‘British subjects. 

Of this discontented and pessimistic section, Mr. Erastus 
Wiman, a New York millionaire, supposed to have been 
born in Canada, is the American leader, Mr. Goldwiri 
Smith the literary exponent, and Sir Richard Cartwright 
the political head. In the columns oT the New York Sun, 
a rabid Anti-British paper which delights in wholesale mis- 
representation and abuse of Great Britain, Prof. Goldwin 
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Smith recently stated, under his own signature, that the 
Liberal party in Canada is an American party, and the 
Conservative a British one. *True as it may be regarding 
the latter, this allegation of the now active advocate of 
Annexation, is untrue so far as it concerns the rank and 
file of the Liberal party in Canada. They are being 
educated in that direction by leaders like Cartwright, 
Laurier, Mercier or Ldgar ; but the seed has not yet 
sprouted sufficiently to permit of anyone in position taking 
off the mask and declaring publicly for annexation or even 
immediate independence. To teach steadily, year in and 
year out, that Canada's natural maiket is in the United 
States ; that geographicall)' and commercially the country 
is completely dependent upon its m-ighbour ; that the 
Dominion cannot })rosper without American good- will — 
which she has never yet had ; tiiat closer trade relations 
are necessary even at the expense of discrimination in 
tariffs against the Mother-Country or of separaiitwi from 
the Empire if they cannot be otherwise c^htained ; and that 
the present independent fiscal and national develo]jment of 
Canada, apart from the L nited States, is suicidal to the 
interests of our people- such an educational cam[jalgn must 
have its effect in time, and especially when it ivicludes a 
steady misrepresentation of British sentiment, a sj>ecimen 
of which may be found in the constant c|uotation of the 
utterances of Iinglish .Statesmen who have been dead for 
years, and whose views are notv as obsolete as the rites of 
the Druids. 

Of the three men described as leaders in this American 
campaign, Mr. Ooldwin Smith is easily first. He is first in 
the vindictiveness with which he pursues the Loyalist and 
British leaders in Canada, as at one time he pursued Lord 
]ieaconsfield ; first in the inlluence which he obtains in 
Britain and the United States by a steady succession of 
magazine articles, newsp,^per letters, published lectures, 
and widely circulated pamphlets ; first in the ability with 
which he distorts history, twists political action, and mis- 
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represents the position and -proftpects of the Dominion; 
first also in the unique position of posing at the heart of 
the Empire as an Imperial Unionist, and working in Canada 
as President of the Continental Union Club of Toronto, 
and the avowed advocate of the immediate Separation ot 
Canada from Britain in order that it may enter the Ameri- 
can Union. It is necessary to speak jjlainly in this con- 
nexion. While Mr. Cioldwin Smith may command a facile 
and brilliant pen, and be admired for his abilities, it must 
be remembered that he is now actively engineering a move- 
ment which, if successful, w'ould disrupt the ^^ritish Empire, 
and if unsuccessful, as it must be, may easily result in blood- 
shed and Civil War. In Canada he has little real inlluence, 
no resjiectable following, and literally no popularity. But 
in tlu? United .States hci is spoken of and written about as 
a great, representative Canadian ; and in England certain 
clrcl(‘s still regmrd him as the staunch Opponent of Imi)erial 
disintegration and the advocate: of Imperial unity, because* 
of his stand upon the Home Rule (Question. It is as difiv 
cult to understand his compkw and curious character as it 
is to comprehend the contradictory opinions which he j^re- 
sents. For instance:, a few yc:ars ago. Professor Smith 
wr<«te in' tli(: Pysf under, a well-known publication of his, as 
follows : 

“ A national ('onllit t t‘vrr\ foui }cais for tho JVesulcncy and the enor- 
mous |)alrona<j,e that is now annexed to it, must bring evaTytliing that is 
bad in llte nation tt) the top, and will end in the dioniin.ition of scoundrels. 
I'he nioial atmosphere is darkened with calumn), bribery and corruption, 
and all tlieir fatal erfects upon national ( harac'ter. Hov\ can the political 
charact<‘r of any nation withstand for ever the \irus of evil passion and 
corruption which these vast faction fights inliise?'’ 

Yet the author of thcsi; and many similar words is striving 
with all his |H)Wcr to merge the British institutions, law and 
order of Canada, into a country which he thus describes, 
and which, within a very few months, has ^een the Home- 
stead riots, the Idaho State Militia cAlled ctht to suppress a 
miners’ rebellion, the terrible spectacle of the people of 
Texas turning out in thousands to help burn and torture a 
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negro to death, and the Stat<; of Kansas in a condition of 
Civil War over the claims of rival legislatures. But enough 
of Ml. Goldwin Smith. Canadians have certainly heard 
too much of him and his most injurious and disgraceful 
views, though Englishmen have hardly yet learned to 
appreciate the harm which his beautiful literary style has 
enabled him to inllict upon this loyal but di.stant portion of 
the Empire. Hence this somewhat lengthy reference to 
Disraeli’s “ O.xford Professor.” But the policy of the 
Liberal party cannot be fully comprehended without some 
acquaintance with the .sentiments and personality ot its 
other leaders. Of Sir Richartl Cartwright it is unnecessary 
to say much. Ambitious, but unpojxilar : an able s[)eaker. 
but sarcastic to a degrei.* which makes more enemies than 
the best of policies could make friends ; a one-time Con- 
servative, but alleged to have changed his politics because 
Sir John Macdonald would not giAc him the P'inance 
Ministershij) in 1S71 ; bearing an Imperial title, but advo- 
cating, since iHdy, a clear-cut American and anti-British 
policy — he is a curious combination of rare ability .and of 
qualities which would prevent any man from being a suc- 
ces.sful politician, to .say nothing of attaining the high«‘r 
position of statesman. Mr. Wiman is a clever man who 
has succeeded in making Americans think that in someway 
or another he will be able to effect a Commercial Union of 
Canada with the United .States as a preliminary to Political 
Union. 

Such are the men now controlling the policy of the 
Liberal party in Canada. The Hon. Wilfrid Laurier, the 
nominal leader, is a man widely esteemed for his personal 
qualities and grace of manner and speech, but one Avho is 
entirely under the control of the stronger minds of his 
party. When Count Mercier, a man of strong will and 
much vigour of character, managed the affairs of Quebec 
Province as its Prenticr, his machinery in local elections 
was used to assist Mr. Laurier in Dominion contests ; his 
supporters were Mr. Laurier’s ; and his opinions as a rule 
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were the same as those of his. National Leader. So when 
the crash came and the grossest corruption was proved 
against the Mercier Ministry* it was very difficult to say 
where the line was to be drawn between the two leaders, 
although everyone was prepared to admit the personal 
purity of Mr. Laurier. .So, in 1887, the Dominion Leader 
was averse to accepting or touching the policy of American 
free-trade, Commercial Union, Unrestricted Reciprocity, or 
whatever it might be called, which Mr. Wiman was busily 
propagating. But Sir Richard Cartwright thought he saw 
in the proposal a chance of success for their party ; and not 
many weeks after Mr. Laurier had been speaking at 
Somerset, Ouebec. in favour of the. closer trade connexion 
of Canada and the Umpire, Sir Richard boldly proclaimed 
at Ingcrsoll, Ontario, the very antitheses of this idea, — 
clo.ser trade relations with the States and at Great Britain’s 
e.xpense, if need be. .Soon afterwards the party was appar- 
ently forced into ado])ting a policy which has only resulted 
in yearly increa.sing disaster to it and to the hopes of its 
leaders. 

It is true that .some headway was made at fir.st. People 
hardly understood that the new policy meant discrimination 
against liritish goods in favour of American, a uniform 
Customs tariff with the flnited States, and a probable 
pooling of the revenues of Canada and the States, together 
with a Dominion tariff controlled practically at Washington 
instead of Ottawa. And the pressure — more apparent than 
real — of the McKinley bill which came into force in 
October, 1890, also had an effect for the time being upon 
the farmer. So that in the elections which were brought 
on early in 1891, the chances were favourable to the Liberals, 
who had been working hard during the past four years ; 
while the Conservatives had been resting more or less upon 
their oars, and thinking* of their 'past victories under the 
Grand Old Man of Canada, Sir John Macdonald. And his 
personality was really the rock upon which the hopes of 
disloyalty and the labours of Americanized agitators were 
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finally broken. The Prt!inier was ill, too feeble by far to 
manage a General Election, but he saw with the eye of an 
experienced Commander that to delay action much longer 
w^ould be dangerous, if not fatal. At a moment, therefore, 
when three of the Liberal leaders were in the United States, 
before the McKinley bill had created the* discontent which 
the Opposition hoped would follow upon the shutting of 
Canadian eggs, horses and l^arley out of the American 
market, before the Opposition was fully organised, — the 
House of Commons was dissolved, and the battle com- 
menced. Sif John Macdonald, against his [physician’s ex- 
press warning that it would wear out his already enfe(d)led 
frame, threw^ himself into the conllict as of old, and soon 
created that confidence in his follow'ers which can only be 
compared to the enthusiasm which men like Richard Coair 
de Lion or Henry of Xavarre raistnl in the he arts of their 
countrymen when leading them to battU*.. He issued the 
famous manifesto which will last for all time in the m(imories 
of Canadians, declaring that the struggle was one for 
national autonomy, and that as for him ** a British subject 
he was born, a British subject he would die*.' I'he^ (Section 
was won. and the l^remier re^turned to Ottaw^a, after having 
made numberless speeches to enthusiastic audiences- “-on one 
day speaking live times. But he returned to die. In the 
bright days of June the old statesman [passed away amid 
scenes of heartfelt sorrow', wdiich are rare inde(*d in this 
practical age. For nearly fifty years ho had bcicn a Cana- 
dian leader, and for at least half that lime Canada’s greatest 
and most popular man. 

But his j")olicy still lives. Bye-elections which followed 
doubled the Conservative majority ; and to-day Sir John 
Thompson leads a large and united party. Differences may 
exist upon details. One member may not like the duty 
upon coal-oil, another thinks the* duty upon binder-twine 
might be di.sp6nsed vVith ;• but upon the broad general prin- 
ciple and policy of Canada for Canadians as against the talk 
of American union and Continental policies ; of Canada 
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within the British Empire ; of* Cahada for home products 
and manufactures so far as may be found beneficial ; of 
Canada as a great British .State ; the Conservative party 
and the majority of the people are united, and will, I 
believe, remain so. To ensure that the maintenance of 
British connexion may remain an all-important considera- 
tion in the heart of the Canadian voter, it is necessary for 
the Mother-Country to aid, in every way possible, those 
who have taken up Sir John Macdonald's work — without 
having his unequalled personality and magnetism. If 
that is done, time will slowly but surely . evolve that 
closer commercial, defensiv'e and national union which 
should be included in the phrase, Imperial Federation,” 
as applied to the great self-governing States of the Empire, 
and which should be the one aim of British citizens all over 
the world. 

I OlonlO, ( . ill. ulj 


Since: this was set up, the Lii>eral Leader has formulated 
Ills policy as one of (i) Relorm ot the C ustoms Tariff in 
the direction of Free Trade rather lhan of Protection, 
(2) Refoi m of I^and Grants in fav^our of settlers as ajjainst 
speculators, (3) Loyalty to Itngland, but (4) with a staunch 
support for C^'anadian interests whenever they chance to clash 
with those of Cj real P^ritain, (5) Reciprocity with the United 
States, (6) Repeal of the Franchise Act. — Fi>. 
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TH1-: HISTORY OF TCHAMPA 

(THE CV.-VMliA OF MARCO I’OLO, NOW ANNAM OR 
CO(’HIN CHINA). 

Bv COMMAXD.WT K. AvMoMKU.'' 


I. 

INTRODl'CTlON'. 

The ancient kingdom of Cyainba, whicli Messire Marco Polo visiu'd 
about 1280 AHX,” is known to us thnnigh three series of account^, (dear in 
details if iu>t very great in bulk : -- 

I. ‘i'he ancient C'hincse ‘Annals and ilistorians, edited in the ‘‘Notes 
Histori{|ues sur la nation Annaimte of the Itvarned French Missionary, 
Father Legrand dc la la'raye, who died at Saigon about 1S74, give us a 
very clear idea of the relations between ("hina and the kingdom of ( vamba, 
betw’cen the I\’th and Nth (Amturies, a. i». 

II. From the Xlh ('entiiry, when the (iiao 'I'c'hi attained their liberty', 

the ‘‘ Histoire de rAnnam of Mr. Petrus Truong \'inh ky, a ('cjclun 
Chinese scholar, helps us, through Annaniite annals, to a knowledge of 
the ])rogressiw encroachment on (Jyarnba by her turbulent neighbours. 
French writers c»n this historical suljjert lune done little but copy these 
tw’O authors, who alone wtae lucky enough to rea( h inedited (original'* 
sburccs of information. Among the w'orks at secondhand, several are not 
without merit ; an<l we may mention with praise : /////> I\'lnnaffK 

by the Abbe I.aunay, — f,\ 4 ?inam et Iv Cambodi:!;e by the Abbt* P>oui]lcvaux 

Le Ciahipa by the same; and Franci.s (iarnier's Ntiafion dc f lixpionitbin 
du 'i'hough the la.st wrote loo earK in the day to unravel the 

entangled threads of ancient Indo-f 'hinese Histories, yet he has borrowed 
from Chinese authors some very useful information. 

III. A third source of information has been recently opened to us, by 
the inscriptions discovered during my scientific mission tcj IndoT'hina. 
These bilingual documents give us details regarding the religion, civili^tion 
and political organization of a kingdom wdiich has itself disajipearyd. 

Of these inscriptions, tho.se in Sanskrit have been analyzed by 
M, Hergaigne in the January 1888 i.s.sue of the Journal de la Societe 
Asiatique de I^aris ; while in its issue of January 1891, I liave tried to 
handle those in 7 'chainc or vernacrular tongue. These stiidit's and ex- 
plorations explain and I hope justify my attempt to add another .stone 
to the historical edifice of J^rench (Cochin China. I think that drawing 
now' on the threx^ sources w'hich I have indicated, we have sufficient 

* A paper read on Scptcniber 9th, 1891, before the Statutory Ninth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists in f^oiuion, to which Commandant K. Aymonier, Principal of the 
Colonial School at Paris, was the Delegate of the French (Government. 
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materials to trace with certainty Marco IVilo'.s historical sketch of Cyamba. 
'rhe grand lines of that sketch are not likely to be weakened by future 
discoveries in C^hinese literature, or in the inscriptions still remaining 
unnoticed in Central and Northern Annam. 

VV'e know now that the natives gave to their country the name of 
Tchampa (Cam pa) the derivation and appearance of which are assuredly 
Indian ; and from this name come the various renderings given by 
European authors — Ciampa, C'y^tmba, 'Isciampa, Tchampa, 'Ijampa, et('. 
'To this day the last desc.endants of the ancient inhabitants of Tcham})a 
t'all themselves 'J'chames (("am). 

Anci^*nt Chinese historians call tins country J.iii-V- “'The wild forests." 
The Annamiles ])ronounced these two ideographs which an* said 

to be but two transcri])tions of one and the same expression. Later on, 
the Annamitcs, (C'hinese in their ci\ili/ation and writing, but in continual 
touch with 'rchamjia), transcribed this name very closely by the characters 
C/iivni JUt, \\hth our present knowledge, it w’ould be a gross mistake to 
say that 'J’cham{)a was derivod fioni C/ncjJi : the reverse is the case. 
'The Annamites shortened the name of the cin>ital to Chiern d'hanh, and 
spoke of the ('oiintry and its pc*ople as (’hiem, Shiem, Xiem, Siem. This 
has led bather Ja'grand de la Lira\e into a mistake. Dceeiva^d by an 
ap])arent similarity in the names, the learned missionar)*. in his ‘‘ Notes 
JfisionqiuSy " has somelitnes mistaken the 'behames for the vSiamese. d'he 
latter were distant from 'J'champa, and were long subject to (’ambodia; and 
their historical :i('hievements are of t'omparativt'ly recent date. 

'The Southern ( hinesc also called 'rehamyia, or Co-Tc/u'/iji^ 

wdiich the hairopeans ha\e changed into C'oelnn (_'hina : and by 
this name they lia\o long called d'chamyia. In our days the name of 
( 'ochin China lends to extend it.self to the south-west, and to lie ayipliecl 
to the country situated on the delta of the Mvkong in ancient (Cambodia ; 
whiK; ^i’champa it.self, a narrow and diffu'ult strip of country, enclosed 
between the mountains and the sea, and curved like an S extending over 
JO degrees of latitude betwxen ITench Cochin China on the South, and 
d'onkin on the North, tends mure and more to take the name of Annam, 
jiroyierly so called. 

A short digression on ^\miani and on the Annamites will not here be 
out of place. 

Before the (.Christian era, when Tchamjia embraced the whole coast 
from Saigon to the present jirovince of Canton, the name of Annam w'as 
unknow'ri. 'Lhen, in Southern China, or in the North of jiresent Tonquin, 
in the mountainous regions sejiarating the river of C'anton from the waters 
of the Red River, there probably dwelt tribes wdiich from time immemorial 
were under Chinese influence. This xvas the country, these the men called 
Giao Tchi: “I'he bifurcated toes according to .some, or as I think, “The 
separated plants,'’ “the diverging slopes.” The people, of Ciiao Tchi, 
conquered in the Ilnd Century k.c. by the Chinese, accepted the language, 
writing and civilization of the Celestial Empire. The conquerors gave, 
later on, to the land they held the name of Annam, “ the peaceful south.” 
This race has since then been called the people of Annam, or “ An- 
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namites/’ 'I'he Annamites, therefore, as far as we can trace their ])ast> are 
not known ])y any ICthnic name. ^ They have prestTved the memory of 
names given by the C'hincse, which they have ap])ropriated. Its Southern 
neighbours, — the men of that Tefiampa which they were afterwards to 
conquer little by little, gave them, as far as I know, two names : the po]milar 
name Jock (pronounced T>Jocuk) and the literary name of Yvan or 
Yiwti (pronounced Yoo-onc) which was gradually f)0])ulari/ed, and bc‘came 
e\cn more common than jyocitk, Toth names sur\’ive in the language 
of the present 'JVhames, and are applied to the .-Vnnamites. 'I'he more 
ge nerally used word Yuott has, however, passed also into the language of 
the neighbouring people, especially of the Cambodians, ^'uon, therefore, 
In the name given to the Annaniites throughout Indo-China, except in 
.\nnain itself. 

^^1rence did this name conit' ^ 

According to the vSanskrit inscription^ of 'I’t'hampa, it is the Sanskrit 
Yi.i 7 'ana^ the nann.' used by the Indians tor the (Ireeks, or ‘‘lomans/’ Cet 
me qiK^te two ])assages fro\n X’ictor Duruy’s ///s/o/rc t/t < O/V-f (\"ol. I., 
p. 57I : Siiu'e the Xlth (Y'^ntury i;.c . the Ilebreus knew th(' name f>f 
the children Jar att (lom'ans) who inhabit the coasts ami islands of the 
Creat Sea ; and this name is found aKo in tlio hu'ioglyphic ins(TiprK>ns of 
llie Pharaohs of the X\TI 1 Dynasty.” \nd further on (p. 64, note) : lb 
a strange chanee, this ancient naiiu' of lonians of wlui'h tht‘ Athenians 
were ashamed when AristophaiU-‘s rallt-d them by it in derision, is actually 
that by wliieh the Turks call the Creeks of the independent kingdom, 
} Nfiihi : their nanx* for the Creek Raias, oi subjei ts. is /uott/tn, 'The 
.Vrabs have never called tlu‘in an\ thing e\<'e])t ^ un,!!).*' 

This word ) 7 /c//, of which the origin is so remote, and the rtOationship 
sc distant, requires perhaj^s some further observations. It bears a singular 
resemblance to the Chinese Yuan, /taiN^ or Jouan. which the Annamites 
I>ronouncc N^^ny^'n — more strictly Ny^wicn. Now Xguyen is a vt'ry common 
family name among the Annamite.s, who might be called, par i\\icllcna\ 
the tribe of ‘‘ Nguyen,’' as the Israelites have been called the children of 
Juda or of l.evi. ‘•Nguyen” is the name of the present Annamite dj'nasty; 
and the Abbe Launay tells us that the late King, 'i'u Due, was called by 
the Chinese Jouan Foil Tcheii. 

The ancestors of the present Yuons occupied, as I -^aid, the country of 
Ciao Tchi, on the vSouthern frontier of China. C'onquered in the lind 
century ]..c. and gradually assimilated, they advanced southward, led by 
Chinese Governors, ab.sorbing or driving back the other races, and’h'ttle by 
little colonizing 7 'onquin. So, about the middle of the IVth Century, the 
Celestial Ismpire unexpectedly found itself in contact with the 'Ichatnes, 
who, according to Father Legrand de la l.iraye, “had occupied formerly 
almost all the coast from Cape St. James, up to Canton, on which too they 
have left the beautiful towers which we now see.’^ 

Whether politically united into one government, or forming a confedera- 
tion, it is now certain that at this remote epoch Tchampa was entirely 
penetrated with Brahmanism. 7’his is placed beyond all doubt by the 
Sanskrit inscription in the village of Vo Can, near Nha Trang, in the 
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])rovince of Khanh Iloa — one of the mosj: anciently known, dating at 
least from the I lid Century, though *no divine name is now legible on 
it. It treats of a pious endowment by a prince called Mararaja. Indian 
civilization had, therefore, a very ancient hold on the oriental coast of Indo- 
China. Not more so, however, than we had already reason to believe ; for, 
as Barth and Bergaigne have remarked, in the middle of the II Ontury 
A.D., Ptolemy gi\es Indian geographical names all over these coasts. 

On this small field, then, two very different civilizations met in a 
bloody encounter, whi('li struggle' continued, with occasional truces, a 
merciless strife for j,ioo years, (I\' ia XV Century of our era). On 
the one side the 4 charncs defended their hearths and homes ; on the 
other, tiie (’hinesc followed up their first decisive blows down to the Xth 
CXntury. Prom this last datt,‘, the Annamites, freed from the CJhincse 
yoke but bec ome quite Clu'nese themselves, and now established firmly in 
'Poncjuin determined to tuuirely dismember 4 'champa, whiT‘h had already 
been miu'h >>(.‘akened- Once they had conquered it, they assimilated or 
pitilessly hunted d<.)wn tlu* last remains of the I'chames ; and this con- 
tinued till the recent PVench conquest of the gountr}. 

The history of d'chamjia, therefore, may be divided into three cleai'ly 
distinct but unecjual ])eii<»ds ; — the .M niggles with the Chinese, JVth to Xth 
Centuries -the struggles with the Annamites, Xth to XV 4 h Centuries; — 
and its gradual oxtinc'tion, X^hh to XI Xth (hsituiies. 


IL 

IflL SlKl’oOia.^ WllH ( lUNA -IV I H I’O X I H ClCXTUKIKS. 

Ai i'LK 'I'an had conc[uered the Empire, he recalled the troojjs from th« 
<‘ountrv of the Chao Tc'hi. Then an offu'cr, the ’ 4 'ich-Su of Giao, called 
1 )ao Hoang, addressed to him the followinr pi^tition : — 

“ \hTy far, bc'yond Giao, many tiiousands of // (Li = 6oo .metres — 
656! yds.) lies Lam Ap, die chief of which, Pham Hung, is always engaged 
in plundering and ('alls hiuvself a King, dliis ])eo]>]e is c'ontinunlly making 
incursions into our territory, and, when united together witli Pho Nam 
(Cambodia) constitutes a \ast multitude. When attacked, they retire and 
hide ihemselve in inaccessible places. In the time of the Ngo (the dynasty 
j)rcre<ling 4 'an). the^e people of Lam Ap made their submission, but 
only the better to plunder the inhabitants and to slay their chiefs. Sent 
among them to hold them in re.straint, I have spent there over to years. 
They always remained concealed and unseen, in rheir caves and hiding 
places. I had with me 8,000 men, the greater part of whom have perished 
of privations and sickness. 1 have only some 2,400 odd left. Now that 
the four seas enjoy perfect peace, it is necessary to think of sending 
reinforcements; but as I am an# official of a past government, >vhat I say 
is of no importance.” 

The Emperor 'Fan followed this advice, says FatheV Legrand de la 
l.iraye; for, since the year 318, the affairs of the Government of Giao were 
in a most miserable state. The wildest anarchy reigned on the southern 
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frontiers of the Empire, and the incursions of the Lain Ap had hccome 
daily more troulilesome, according* to the Chinese olificials. In 353, a 
prince pf the imperial house of Tan, called Nguyen Pliiu then (Governor 
of Ciao, carried the war into Lam Aj), and seized over 50 cities or forts. 
AVe may ('onclude that this first invasion was made m the valU^y of the Red 
Ri\er, with the result of con<|uering definitely for the Chinese and Anna- 
mites, tiie coast of Tonquin, such as it had been formed by the alluvia 
of that epoch. 

A (Chinese note informs us that L^am Ap belonged to the provinci* of 
Nhat Nam (Canton), bounded on the east by the sea, on the west by Lrao 
Khuc, extending in the south to Tchan Lap (faunbodia), and joining on 
to Annam, through Iloan ('hu ur Xu Nghc. In the .south, tliis country 
\vas called "i'ha-be, in the nortli O-ly. 

In 399, Pham Ho Dal, King of Lam Ap, invading the coasts of 'bontjuin 
and Canton, was driven back by Do Men, the Chinese (iovernor of (diao. 
In 413, renewing his incursions on the coast ot (fanton, Pham Ho 1 >at 
was again driven back, pursued, caiitured and behcadeil, liy Hue Do, the 
S(.>n and successor of Do \hen. 'Two years later, a new’ king of Lam Aj>, 
to revenge his predecessor, invaded 'PoiKpiin and plundeiud the coast, but 
w’as diiven off by the people themselves. At length in 420, .^ay the C'hinese 
historians, Hue Do made a great slaughter of the jicoplc of Lam .\p, 
killing more than half of them. 'Tliese Robiftr f^accs then tendered their 
submission, which Hue Do ac< cjited on ( ondition ol tlu ’.r lestoring all 
that they had plundered. It took 10 years to Teco\er horn this dclc.a. 

In 431, Pham D/uoeng Mai, king (»t Lam Ay>, again rltaeked, w'ith 
recovered strength, the coa.sts (^f Tonquin and ( ‘anion, i It* too was driven 
back. 'Phe next year, he sent an embassy to the CtJiirt <;f the l ong (then 
the imperial dynasty) asking for the apjiointment of J*iefect of Ciao. ('Phis 
attempt tends to confirm the supposition tliat the kings t)f I.,am .Vp had 
rights to claim over 'Ponquin, the coasts of which hatl belonged to their 
ancestors.) The emperor on account of tlie distance refused him that 
office. PAjur years later, the (xnirt of 'Pong ordered Hoa (!hi, gowrnor of 
Ciao, to chastise Lam Ap, because Pham D/uoeng Mai still (’ontinued his 
Robberies^ though he had done homage by sending aml)assadors and 
presents. A boastful CAiinese “ Literate,” called \\ gives the details of this 
expedition and of the important part which he himself played in it. (iomg 
in the suite of Hoa ('hi to fight j.am Ap, he had (’ommand of the vanguard, 
with the title of Marshal, 'i'he king of Lam Ap, frightened at the invasion 
of his country by thi.s army, sent an embassy offering to restore the value of 
all that he had taken from the government of Nhat Nam, namely 10,000 
pounds (livres) of pure gold and 100,000 pounds of silver. The Emperor 
ordered Hoa Chi to accept the offer, if Dzuoeng Mai was really .sincere ; so 
Hoa Chi who was encamped at Chau Ngo sent an tifficer called Trung Co 
to the king — but he never returned. Res6lved then to give no quarter, 
Hoa Chi immedia,tely besieged, the fortress of Khu I^t, commanded by 
Phu Long, the principal leader of Lam Ap. In vain did the king send 
Pham Con Sha Dat to the relief of his general. Our learned Y attacked 
him on his march and destroyed his troops. In the 5th month, Hoa Chi 
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entered the besieged fort, beheaded Phu Long, and improved his victory 
by carrying his army up to the border of the Elephants. Dzuoeng Mai 
then raised all the available forces of his l^ingdom to resist the enemy. • He 
took care to conceal his elephants from view. Our learned Y said on this 
occasion : I have heard that in foreign countries there are lions — an 

animal which all the others respect and fear. Let us put his image before 
the elephants. In fact it was thus that the elephants were frightened and 
put to flight, the army of the king of Lam Ap was cut to pieces, and he 
himself barely succeeded in escaping with his family. Lhe booty captured 
was immense. I'luis to the maritime incursions of Lam Ap the (Chinese 
Governors replied by more efficacious invasions by land. We know these 
wars and their causes only by the account given l)y the conquerors, who 
have therefore full l^Iay in denouncing the Punic faith ^)f their adversaries. 

There arc two Sanskrit inscriptions engraved on a rock at the foot of a 
hill in the provinc e of Phu \'en, dating from about this Vth century. King 
JJhadravarman who lakes the titles of 1 )harma Maharaja Sri Hhadravarman 
already bears a royal name ending in Varman like the names of the kings 
of (kinibodia and of the islands of the Sound. -This is ])rccisely the period 
when such names occur fref]uently also in the South of India. This king 
invokes Siva by the name of lihadresvara. Siva, therefore, has been 
worshipjied in 'rc:ham])a from very ancient times, under names borrowed 
from those of the kings who eitlier raised temples to 'him, or in some other 
way helped to increase the glory ^)f his worship. 

Muring the Vlth century, the s<3uth of ('hina was a prey to disturbances ; 
and her historians have nothing to say of Lam Ap. In 605, however, 
Ltiong PhiHjng, a redoubled general serving under the dynasty of Tuy, after 
taking military possession of Nhat Nani ((.kinton) and Nam \het rPonipiin), 
tried to subdue J.am Ay). Its immense wealth had- excited to the utmost 
th* cupidity of the jieojjle about the Tiiys ; for the country w’as held to 1 )C 
exccedit.giy rich in precious metals. 'I'o the former titles of Loun Phiiong, 
the Emperor added those of ('ommander in (diicf of the roads of Hoan Chu 
(tlie present Xu Nghe), ‘'uid of Kinh Luoe, or Imjierial Visitor, of l^am Ap. 

TwUong Phuong, assembling a force of more than 10,000 men and many 
horse, marched by land on Viet 'Thuimg — then the generic name of all 
d"on(juin — w^hilc a relative of his, Truong Tii, w'cnt by sea to llac Canh, on 
the shore of Nhat Nam or the gulf of Ton(]uin. Phan 'Fchi, king of Lam 
Ap, met him wdth many elephants. At first, he gained some success ; liut 
Luong Phuong had ditches dug and covered with twigs ; and in the ensuing 
battle he ’simulated a precipitate llight. The elephants on coming to the 
ditches became alarmed, and retreating caused the utmost disorder in the 
army of Phan Tchi, which was completely routed, wdth immense slaughter. 
Luong Phuong pursued its remains as far as the bronze column of Ma Vien. 
In eight days he reached the capital, w'hich Phan Tchi abandoned, leaving 
to his conqueror eighteen statues of massive gold representing his eighteen 
jiredecessors. In commemoration of his victory -Luong .Phuong cut an 
inscription on stone, and then returned to China. He died, however, on 
the way, and his army was decimated by diseases, the soldiers having suffered 
much from swelling of the feet during the long, raj)id and fatiguing marches. 
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The site of this battle must hav’e been in the west of I’onquin, that is to 
say in the north of the ])resent ])rovincc of Thanh Hoa, whence in eight 
days "the army could reai:h the fw'st historical capital of Tchanij)a — now 
called Shri Banoeuy by the modern Tchames. According to the calcula- 
tion of a Cliinese author cited by Francis Gamier, this < a))ital lay about the 
17th degree of latitude, near Dong Hoeiiy the present chief town of (Juang 
Ihnli. 'I'he very name Dong Hoeuy perhaps means- “the field of the 
Tehnnies,” as the Annainites give to their hereditary enemies the ej'iithet 
of Hoi, “ Flocuy " barbarians. 

'I'hese grave events in <>05 seem to mark the beginning of a long ]>eriod 
of desperate struggles for the ]K>sscssion of northern 1'chain])a - the jiresent 
provinces of Thanh Hoa and Nghe An. .■\fter centuries of bloody \\ars, 
their final acquisition, first by the (liinese, then by the Annainites will 
afterwards soupcl the knell of d'c hampa. 

The annals relate that about 618 Hoa la'eh. Commander in Chief of 
Giao under the Tuys, had acquired the greatest influence and reputation 
during his toms amoiig the’peoplc'. of the south. All the kingdoms Lam 
Af) enthusiastically sent hifu such presents of precious stones, rhinoceios 
horns, gold and valuables of all kinds that he bec'ame as ri(‘h as an\ king. 

In 723, an Annamite rebel, Mai Thiu' Loan, known as Hac IK' -- “ the 
black Emperor,^' directed one of the many attempts of Giao to rev'olt 
against the Chinese. It was suppressed, though the annals tell us that the 
Tchames (Lam Ap) and the Cambodians (Chon Laj>) had helped the 
insurgents. 

In this \ lllth evntury, the name of “ An Xam ”( umes into general use, 
instead of those formerly used -(iiao, \'it‘t I’huong, Nam \’icl, etc. In 
756, the Em})eror, Ninh Hoang De (Ning Hoang 'I'i) established in Toncjuin 
a great military command officially called An Nam. :\ strange event now 
took place, in 767 — an invasion of 'J'onquin from the ('oa‘',ls of southern 
China by liordes of Malays and Java ne.se, which the Chinese thus describe : 
“In the year Dinh \'i (767) the men of Con Non and Chava invaded the 
Chaus (prefectures) and attacked the citadels of the countrs.” Ciencral 
Truong La Nghi was sent against them ; and uniting with the governor of 
Vo I>)inh, he defeated them completely at Chau Dzien, and then built the 
present capital of Toni^uin and called it La Thanh.’' The annals add the 
following note in explanation : Chava of the mountains was Chau I ang, 
commonly called Dot La. Its limits by land were Chon Lap (Cambodia) 
on the east ; in the West it touched the cast of India (which I think means 
the Malay Peninsula). Bo Lac counted 299 tribes. I'he king of Little 
Con Non was called Mong Ta Liet ; and the king of Great Cdn Non, 'Fu 
Loi Bac. 'Fhere was another kingdom of Ha I^c called Chava (Java) 
afterwards Chavaquoc, far off in the southern sea. From this kingdom to 
go to the .sea by the East it took one mofith ; — by the south, three day.s, — 
by the north four ; and by the North West fifteen by boat up to Say Pha 
l>inh. Giao Chi attacked this kingdom with 30,000 troops and subdued it, 
says the note ; but this statement must be taken with a large pinch of salt. 

Resuming after a silence of two or three centuries, the Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions of Tchampa confirqi these remote and strange maritime expeditions. 
After mentioning hjs predecessor, king Prathivindravarman “who ruled 
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over all Tchampa and reigned for a long^time/\Satiavarman “the son of his 
sister who had a sliort reign/’ states that, in 774, ‘‘ very dark and thin men 
coining from another country in ships / robbed the Linga and destroyed 
the temple of the goddess Po Nagar ( IJhagavati) at Nha I'rang. Pursuing 
them, Satiavarman says he gained a complete naval victory over them. In 
7S4, he rebuilt the temple and the Siv^a, and cut the inscription w'hich gives 
these details. 'I'he Linga thus carried off is said to have been erected by 
the niylhical king Vicitra Sagara, hundreds of thousands of years before. 

These maritime expeditions of the Javanese, thus menticjned since 667, 
were renewed during a long jieriod : for another insciij)tion of king Indra- 
varman, vounger brother and siK'cessor of Sat\avarman, states that, in 7<^7, 
the ai lines of Java, “arriving in .shijis,” burnt the temple of Siva at l*andu- 
ranga (in Southern 'rchampa). Twelve years lati'r, the king, in 799, rebuilt 
and endowed the tem[j]e, and cut his inscrijitioii celebrating his own glory, 
“who earned the war to tlic four cardinal points,*’* 

Kevcr>e.s soon fi)]lowed tliese successes - however real they w'erc. d'hc 
Chinese annals relate that tlu' kings of T<'hamf)a, taking advantage (d‘ the 
coJihision j»re\ ailing in the LmjJire, letook I loan Chau or Xii Nghe (now 
the jiroviiv es of d'hanh Eloa and Naht‘ An, — these continually disputed 
provinces). Jn SoS, 'I'rumig ( 'hau, f'hinese ( Jovernor ( General in the south, 
mari'ht'd against the hostile king, and t'aiised 30,000 mcm of live two pre- 
fertoiMtes of I loan and Ai to bi^ beheadi-d. He iJestroved tlie fortresses 
of these two di'>tncts ; <a]ituve<l alive 59 princes of the rojal family ; and 
brought bac'k to the north an imimmse booty, notii'cable among whicli was 
a vast numb^.1 of I'oats of mail made of plattes of ivory. Aia'ording to this 
very test it is evident that the population of the invaded or disjmted 
tern tory was still 'rehainc ; the annals add: “ This king of Hoan (’hau 
reigned over all die ancient kingilom of Phan C'hK king of Lam A]), who 
was tonqueied by Luong jduiung (203 vears previously in the year 605). 
'This teiiitory was calleil Xiem Pat J,ao, - the residence of King Xiem Pa; 
Xiem dTanh, tlie kingdom of Tei and the land of Hi The. 

This name of Xiem Pa, or ( 'hiem Pa, wliic.h now begins to take the 
place ol the older <lesignatioiT of J^am A[», shows, I think, that 'J'champa 
had become better known to its northern neighbours, ddie invasion of 
<So8 seems not to liave left any' lasting result. The Chinese quitted the 
country or were diivim out. According to the inscriptions, there reigned 
in 817 over Tchampa a king called Harivarman, who took the titles of 
“ King of^kings,’' and “Supreme Lord of the city of d'champa.” he had 
gained some victories over the Chinese. “His aim was a sun, which 
burnt the people of China black as the night.” Reserv ing to himself most 
probably the north of the kingdom, he handed over the government of 
Panduranga or the most southerly provinces of Tchampa, to his son 

* Wc bhcmld note that in the^c inscrij^tions the king woi ships Siva and Vishnu, uni*ed 
in one form, as .Sankara-Narayana, whose worship was also witlely sj^read in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Cambodia, in the Vdlh, Vllth, and VII Ith centuries, before the 
toundation of Angkor. From Vyadhapura, then the capital of Cambodia, 1 have bunight 
a beautiful and curious statue of this god Harihara, which was shown at the Univcisal 
Ivxposition of 1889, and is now in the Musec Guimet at Paris. 
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Vikrantavarman, placing him un^der the guardianship of a general called 
Panroe, who made a great successful incursion into Cambodia. 

Vikrantavarman, son of HarivArman by the sister of Satyavarman, was 
reigning both in 829 and in 854. To this reign is traceable a liuddhist 
inscri])tion, which, however, marks that the donor was only a private 
individual. Of vernacular inscriptions up to this date, there are only a 
few, and even these but fragmentar}^, worn out and almost illegible ; while 
the Sanskrit inscriptions are very beautiful and well preserved. These are 
in prose; but from this IXth century to the Xth, these documents arc 
[)artly in prose and partly in verse. 

During the reign of Vikrantavarman, about the year 836, the fdiinese 
annals say that Vuong 'Phuc, Governor-General of Annam, acquired .so 
great an ascendancy that all its tribe.s, as also Xiein ('Fe hampa) and Chan 
Lap (Cambodia) submitted to j>ay homage every year. About 860, the 
indigenous tril)es of wc.st Tonquin rose against the C'hinesc, urged on, it 
would seem, by 'J 'chain pa 'Fhe rebels seized the capital of Tonquin, and 
slew the Chinese prefect. “Many a time (say thest‘ annals) T^am Aj) has 
tried to rebel and to gather around her the inhabitants of the sea and of 
the mountains ; but it has never had sufficient forces.’* 

The inscriptions mention, in the Xth Century King Haravarman anti his 
son and successor Indravarman, who, in 918, erected a golden statue to the 
goddess Bhagavati in the temple of J'o Nagar. Later on, ‘‘the avaricious 
Cambodians took away this statue, hut they died in consetiucnce and in 
965 king Jaya Indravarrnan put in its stead a stone statue of the goddess — 
in all probability the very one which exists to this day in the d’emple of 
Po Nagar, in Khanh Hoa. 

Tchampa, at this time most probably absorbed in its quarrc'Is wulh its 
southern neighbour, (kimbodia, quietly allowed an event to take placv in 
the North, which it perhaps then con.sidered favourable to itself, but whic h 
nevertli.ele.ss produced the most fatal consequeiK cs. After its repeated 
partial insurret'tions had been siq)pressed during twelve centuries, Annam 
at last freed herself from the Chinese yoke, by a general rising in 931. 'Fhe 
Chinese were driven out. Several chiefs ruled in rapid .succession over the 
Annamites, w^hom IVhampa allowed to remain in peace. In 968, king 
Dinh founded the first Annamite dynasty, d'his young nation, though 
freed from the Chinese yoke, but comjdetely assimilated to China, will yet 
receive from that country, in spite of all the w^ars which it wail have to 
endure, a constant supjily of emigrants and of moral forces.. With its 
northward extension stopped by the va.st mass of the Celestial Ivmjiirc, it 
wall constantly extend itself southwards, and w ill eat into Tchampa little by 
little, both by the incessant emigration of its subjects, and by the violent 
attack. s of its armies. 

I think that at this period (the Xth Cfiitury) "J^chamiia comprised all the 
present state of Annam, little perhaps exccjited, from Baria to Nghe An or 
to Thanh Hoa!" I differ in this from the opinion of the bulk of w'riters on 
the subject, who credit the Annamites with possessing not only Tonquin 
but also the coast as far as Hue. The inscriptions of northern Annam 
probably have in store same surprises on this point. 

The above very important paper will be continued in our next issue, — Ed. 
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WHERE WAS MOtjNT SINAI ? 

• • 

Bv Prof. A. H. Savc e. 

I HAVE returned to Cairo to find the world of tourists 
departed or departing, some for Europe, some for Palestine, 
others for the Sinaitic Peninsula. The last seem usually 
to be pilgrims in the old-fashioned sense of the word. 
When 1 ask them why they want to spend time and 
money in travelling day after day upon the back of a bone- 
breaking camel through a land of monotonous rocks and arid 
Tvaiiis, the answer I get is that they are bent on seeing the 
desert wherein the Israelites wandered for forty years and 
the mountain whereon the law wgis given to Moses. 
Mount .Sinai is the goal and end of their journey. 

Mount Sinai, however, is not so easy to find as the tourist 
thinks. There is doubtless little difficulty in being con- 
ducted to the modern Mount Sinai, the Mount Sinai of 
monks, of dragomen and of jjopular books, but the real 
Mount Sinai of the Old Testament is harder to discover. 
As it is, even the tourist knows that in the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula itself more than one imposing peak claims the honour 
of being that whereon the Mosaic Law was promulgated, 
and each of the advocates of the rival sites believes that his 
own arguments are unanswerable. The modern European 
traveller usually adopts the theory which makes Mount 
Serbal the scene of the promulgation of the Law, perhaps 
on the strength of his Ciuide-book, but the natives of the 
Peninsula themselves have no doubt that the scene occurred 
on the J.ebel Mfisa. 

If the exact position of the mountain itself is thus a 
matter of dispute we need not be surpri.sed that the identifi- 
cation of the other sites sanctified by the wanderings of the 
Israelites should be still more a subject of controversy. 
There is hardly one of them which is settled. ..’indeed the 
only approach to unanimity^ which exists is in regard to the 
geographical position of the wilderness of Paran. It is 
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identified with the Wadi fl-Firdn, one of the most fertile 
spots in the Peninsula, where the city of Pharan stood in 
the days of the Roman Enipire, and the neighbouring cliffs 
became the home of numberless Christian anchorites. 
Unfortunately however the ruins of Pharan show that it 
had no existence before the Grmco- Roman period ; in fact 
it is first mentioned by the geographer Ptolemy in the 
and century a.d. ; when Diodoros described the Oasis two 
centuries previously, it was not as yet in existence. The 
name of the Wadi el-P'iran moans simply “the Valley of 
Rats,” whije between a Wadi and a desert there is a con- 
siderable difference. Moreover the Pentateuch distinctly 
tells us that Paran was in the region of Mount Seir, on the 
north-eastern and net on the south-western side of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula (Deul. i. i). 

The term “ Sinaitic Peninsula,” however, cannot be 
traced back to .Iny very distant dale. When Jost'phus 
wrote, there is no indication that Sinai was as j'et sui,>[)osed 
to be a mountain of the Peninsula. Like .St. Paul (dal. iv. 
25), Josephus merely de.scribes it as in Arabia, and to a 
writer of the first century Arabia would denote Arabia 
Petrcca rather than a Peninsula which in the age ol the 
Ptolemies was still a province of Egyj)t.^'' TlA; Peninsula 
subsecjuently became subject to the Nabathtean Kings of 
Petra, and after the abolition of their .sovereignty by 
Trajan in 105 a.I'., it was annexed to the Roman Pmipire. 
But it remained a barren possession until the fourth century 
when a j)as.sion for leading a solitary life seized upon the 
Christians of Syria and Egypt. Hundreds of them wan- 
dered into the desert and there took up their abodb in cells 
and mountain-caves. The privations of .such a life were 
heightened by fear of the “ Saracens ” or Bedouin who in 
spite of the Roman garrisons occasionally massacred the 
hermits. The Peninsula, howeVer, was not an unsuitable 
place for those who wished to escape from the business 

* As late as the time of Epiphanius Arabia ” is still defined as “ the 
Edom of Scripture (Epiph. Op. Dindorf III. p. 4S3). 
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and pleasures of the world. It was near at hand to the 
countries from which the anchorites mostly came, it was 
protected by Roman soldiery, ‘and unlike the deserts on 
either side of the Nile afforded sufficient food and drink 
to satisfy an anchorite’s wants. Wherever water was to 
be found monastic establishments sprang^ up, and at the 
time of the Mohammedan conquest the Peninsula was 
peopled by Christian monks. The hermits had before 
their eyes the great examples of Moses and Elijah who 
like themselves had fled into the wilderness out of the 
worhl. and it w'as necessarily not long before they had 
persuaded themseh^es that the wilderness into which the 
Hebrew [)rophets had fled was the very one in which they 
were themselves living. Soon, therefore, as was inevitable, 
the places consecrated by the presence and miracles of 
Moses were re-di.scovered, including of course Mount 
Sinai, “ the* Mount of Cod.” As earb" as a.d. -tOi St. 
Julian fouiiclccl a f:hiirch on “Sinai/’ and another was sub- 
secjinaitly built by Justinian. 

ddius it was that the “ Sinaitic Peninsula was found. 
Its discoverers were the hermits and canobites of the 
fourth century, and its sacred places were identified with aS 
much ease as the sacred jilaces of Palestine. (_)ld Testa- 
ment names were attacln.^! without much difficulty, to the 
localities in wliich the monks lived or to which the pilgrims 
could most easilv come. 

The tradition which grew up in the closing days of the 
Roman PImpire has ever since maintained its ground. 
Christians and Mohammedans alike have accepted it, and 
even the nomad Bedouin see the footprints of Moses 
throughout the Peninsula. The desert of Shur, called 
Tyra by Pliny, which bounds the Peninsula on the north, 
has become the Jebel et-Tih, “ the mountain of the 
Wandering,” and the nanne of Musa or Moses meets the 
traveller at every turn. 

Few have been bold enough to question the accuracy of 
the tradition. Dr. Beke indeed proposed to transfer 
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Mount Sinai to the Jebel en-N(ir, at the northern end of 
the Gulf of ’Aqabah, but as he also maintained that the 
mountain of the Law was a Volcano and that the Mizraim 
or Egypt of Scripture lay on the eastern side of the Red 
Sea, his views did not meet with much acceptance. Even 
the Doctor himself was shaken when a visit 'to the Jebel 
en-Niir had convinced him that it was no volcano. 

Another doubter has been Mr. Haker Greene. He 
would identify Mount Sinai with Mount Hor which forms 
part of the range of Mount Seir. Mr. Baker Greene is a 
writer of very different calibre from Dr. Beke, and the 
arguments with which he attacks the traditional belief are 
exceedingly difficult to meet. I shall have to repeat a 
good many of them in what I have myself to .say. 

B'or I also am one of the heretics who regard the 
pilgrim to the Sinaitic Peninsula as wasting his en- 
thusiasm over imaginary sites. The Old Te.stanient and 
the Egyptian monuments alike seem to me to forbid our 
placing Mount .Sinai in the .so-called Sinaitic Peninsula or 
believing that the Israelites could e\H;r have wandered for 
forty years in that pasturele.ss and uninviting region. 

Let us first see what the Old Testament has to say upon 
the subject. The question of the geographical position of 
Mount Sinai is intimately bound up with that of the 
position of the Yam Suph or “Sea of Weeds,” called the 
Red Sea in the Authorized Version. But the identification 
is not older than the time of the .Septuagint, when the 
“ Red Sea ” denoted the sea which washed all the coasts of 
Arabia, except perhaps those in the Persian Gulf, and when 
the Septuagint translators were naturally anxious to. find as 
many Biblical sites as possible in the near neighbourhood 
of Egypt. 

Where the Y4m SCiph of Hebrew geography actually 
was we are told explicitly in moro than one passage of the 
Old Testament. In t Kings ix. 26 it is stated to be “ in 
the land of Edom,” the cities of Ezion-geber and Eloth 
being built upon its shore. It was, therefore, the modern 
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Gulf of ’Aqdbah. In Numb, xxjiiii. 8-10, we are told that 
after the children of Israel Mad escaped from Egypt by 
passing through “ the sea not the “ Ydm Shph,” be 
it observed — they “ went three days’ journey in the 
wilderness of Etham ” as far as Marah ; thence they re- 
moved to the oasis of Elim and then “encamped by the 
Yam Silph,” after which they found themselves in the 
wilderness of Sin, The wilderness of ^Sin, so named from 
the Babylonian Moon-god, Sin, was as we learn from 
Exod. xvi. I, the wilderness which lay “between Elim and 
Sinai.” 

A journey of four or five days from the frontier of Egypt 
would have brought the Israelitish caravan to the Gulf of 
’./Xqabah. It w'ould have followed^ the same route as that 
which is taken by the modern Egyptian pilgrim to Mecca 
who docs not avail himself of the steamboat facilities 
afforded by Messrs. Cook and Son.. It is of course 
possible that the caravan may have travelled more slowly^ 
than the modern pilgrim, and as we are not informed how 
many days were consumed on the journey between Marah 
and Elim the estimate of four or five days may be too little. 
What is certain, however,, is that the three days’ jourrrey 
through the wilderness after leaving the Egyptian frontier 
excludes the Gulf of Suez. It would have been, too near 
the starting-point of the Israelites. Moreover the canal 
which carried the waters of the Nile into the Gulf in the 
age of the Nineteenth Egyptian Dynasty would havt; pre- 
vented its being said of the triumphant fugitives that for 
three days they “ found no water.” 

Mr, Baker Greene is doubtless right in identifymg Elim 
with Eloth or Elath. The two names are in fact one and 
the same, the only difference between them being that in 
the one the feminine plural is used and in the other the. 
masculine plural. If Klim is not Elath we shall look in 
vain for it either in ancient or in modern geography. No 
such name appears elsewhere. 

There is a third passage in the Old Testament from 
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which we may infer that the Y^im Shph of Scripture is the 
Gulf of ’Aqabah of to-day. At the beginning' of the Book 
of Deuteronomy it is said : *' These be the words which 
Moses spake untoj all Israel beyond the Jordan in the 
wilderness, in the plain over against Sfiph, between Paran, 
and Toj)heI, and Laban, and Hazeroth, and ' Uizahab.” 
The j)lace is still further defined five verses later as 
“beyond the Jordan, in Moab,” or as it is described in 
Numb, xxxvi. 13,^“ In the plains of Moab by the Jordan 
of Jericho.” 

1 here seems no reason to question the general oj^inion 
that the Siiph^mcntioned in ihci foregoing passage either 
gave its name to the Yam Suph or look its name from the 
latter. If so, we shall have another proof that the Yam 
Sfiph was the Gulf of Aqabah, that being the only sea 
(apart of course from the Dead Sea) which was any\^’here 
near “ the plains of Moab.” 

j The geography of the Exodus in other respects agrees 
with the position thus assigned by the Mebrew \Y^iters 
them.selves to the Yiim Siqdi and consequently to the 
desert of .Sin and the mountain of Sinai which were in the 
vicinity of that sea. Mount Sinai, “ the IMountain of fiod,” 
could not have been far from the frontiers of INlidi.an. It 
was while Mo.ses was keeping the ilocks of Jethro the 
prie.st of ISIidian that he came, on “ the backsith* f)f the 
desert,” to “the mountain of God, even to lloreb” 
(Exod. iii. i). In accordance with this we find Jethro 
visiting his son-in-law when the Israelites were “encamped 
at the mount of God ” (Exod. xviii. 5). It was immediately 
after the smiting of the rock in l loreb and the overthrow 
of the Amalekites at Rephidim. 

The district inhabited by the Amalekites is well-known. 
They were an Edomite tribe of Bedouin (Gen. xxxvi. 1 2), 
and inhabited the desert on the southern border of Judah 
which stretched from Havilah in the east to Shur, the 
“Wall” of Egypt (i Sam. xv. 7), in the west. It was 
here in the neighbourhood of Kadesh-barnea that they 
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had been found by Chedor-laomer and his allies (Gen. xiv. 7), 
and it was here that Balaam beheld them in prophetic 
vision (Numb. xxiv. 18-21).* In the days of the Judges 
they had made their way northward as far as Mount 
P'phraim (Judg. iii. 13, v. 14, xii. 15) in alliance with the 
Ammonites. But of Amalekites in the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
much more in the south-western part of it, the Hebrew 
records know nothing. Indeed the words with which 
Moses dedicated the altar he raised in memory of the 
Amalekitc defeat e.xpressly declare that the Amalekites. 
with whom the Israelites had just been contending were 
identical with those against whom the people of the Lord 
were to carry on w'ar “ from generation to generation ” 
(Exod. .xvii. 16). They must therefore have been the 
tribe which skirted the southern frontier of Judah and 
which Saul was finally called ujion to exterminate. 

There is one more indication in tl>e Pentateuch of the 
situation of Sinai. When the promulgation of the Law 
was <it last ended the Israelites departed from the wilder- 
ness of Sinai and immediately entered that of Paran 
(Numb. X. 12). Now we. know where the desert of Paran 
was. It was on th(‘. sc.iuthern borders of Canaan, and T:he 
great s'anctuary of Kadesh-barnea lay within it (Numb, 
xiii. 3, 17, 22, 20). If not actually included in Edomite 
territory it adjoined the mountains of Scir (Dent, .x.xxiii. 2). 

Sinai thus lay betwijen the Yam Shph and Paran, at no 
great distance from either. It must consequently have 
been either i^art of the range of Seir, or else not far to the 
west of it. Two of the oldest fragments of Hebrew literature 
imply that the first alternative was the fact. 

In the song of Heborah and Barak we read (Judg. v. 4, 5) : 
“ Lord, when thou wentest out of Seir, when thou marchedst 
out of the field of P2dom, the earth trembled, and the 
heavens dropped, the* clouds akso dropped water. The 
mountains melted from before the Lord„.even that Sinai 
from before the Lord God of Israel.” The parallelism of 
Hebrew poetry here requires that Seir and Sinai Should 
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be synonymous terms. Equally explicit is the Blessing of 
Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 2) : “ The Lord came from Sinai, 
and rose up from Seir unto tfhem ; he shined forth from 
mount Paran, and he came with ten thousands of saints.” 
Sinai, Seir, and mount Paran in this passage are used 
almost indiscriminately of the same locality, The spot 
whence the Lord “ rose up ” must be the same as that 
from which “he came,” 

The geographical position, therefore, to which the Old 
Testament would assign Sinai and Horeb does not admit 
of doubt. Sinai stood on the borders of Edom, if not 
actually within ‘the limits of the Edomite kingdom, and the 
Yam Suph from which the Israelites api^roached it was in 
the days of Moses as in those of Solomon the Gulf of 
’Aqabah. Of a Sinai in the so-called .Sinaitic Peninsula 
the Hebrew Scriptures know nothing. 

Their testimony is, in strict agreement with that of the 
Egyptian monuments. As far back as the age of the 
Third Egyptian dynasty the western portion of the Penin- 
sula had been conquered by the Pharaohs. Egyptian 
workmen quarried the mountains for copper, malachite and 
other stones, Egyptian soldiers garrisoned the country, and 
Egyptian priests ministered in the temples whv:h the 
Pharaohs erected there. The inscriptions and other monu- 
ments which still remain at Magharah and Sarbutel-Khadem 
show how long and complete was the Egyptian occupation. 
At Magharah is a column bearing the name of Ramses II., 
the Pharaoh of the Oppression, of the 1 9th dynasty ; at 
Sarbdt el-Khddem are the cartouches of Ramses IV. of the 
20th dyna'sty. The annals of Ramses III. the immediate 
predecessor of Ramses IV. inform us how plentiful was 
the treasure which in his reign still flowed in to the 
Egyptian monarch from the mines of the Peninsula. After 
Ramses IV. the names of no more l^haraohs are met with ; 
but it would seeih that Mafkat, the “ Malachite ” region as 
it was called by the Egyptians, still continued to be a 
province of Egypt. At all events in texts of the age of 
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the Ptolemies it is reckoned as ‘belonging to the Arabian 
nome, and we learn that malachite mines were still worked 
for the Egyptian kings in the neighbourhood of a place 
called Hat-Qa, “ the high house.” 

At the period of the Exodus, accordingly, the western 
half of the Peninsula not only formed part of Egyptian 
territory, it was also more strongly garrisoned by Egyptian 
troops than the valley of the Nile itself. The convicts and 
prisoners who worked in the mines required to be guarded, 
while it was necessary to protect the Egyptian settlements 
from the incursions of the Bedouin. For ^fugitives from 
P 3 gypt, therefore, to have entered the Peninsula would have 
been an act of insanity. K people who were not allowed 
to travel along “the way of the. land of the Phi'li.stines ” 
lest they might “ see war” (Exod. xiii. 17) were not likely 
to venture into an Egyptian province guarded by trained 
v<;terans. 

The account of the flight of Moses after his murder of 
the Egyptian implies how carefully the Peninsula would 
have beem avoided by one who had escaped from Egypt. 
When Moses “ fled from the face of Pharaoh,” it was not 
to the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula that he made his way, 
but to the land of Midian. That was the nearest locality in 
which he could find himself in safety. And the Sinai, 
accordingly, which he visited while keeping the flock of his 
father-in-law was a Sinai which adjoined Midian, not the 
Sinai of modern pilgrims and tourists. 

It may seem cruel to disturb the convictions of the 
numerous travellers who have patiently supported the 
fatigues of a journey among the monotonous and inhos- 
pitable rocks of the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula under the 
belief that they were treading in the steps of the children 
of Israel, and I fear that the Cairo dragoman who finds 
that the belief puts mdriey in his pocket will not thank me 
for my scepticism. But in spite of the tradition of the last 
sixteen centuries, that belief is, as I have endeavoured to 
show, contrary to the combined evidence of the Old 
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Testament and the Egyptian monuments. Where the 
mountain-peak of Sinai actually was we do not know ; 
perhaps we never shall ; but of one thing we may be 
certain, and that is that it was not in the Peninsula which 
is now called Sinaitic. We have to look for it on the 
borders of Midian and Edom among the ranges of Mount 
Seir, and in the neighbourhood of the ancient sanctuary of 
Kadesh-barnea whose site at ’Ain Oadis has been re- 
discovered in our own day (cfer. Deut. i. 2). It was here 
that the Israelites received the Mosaic law after their 
journey along the modern Mecca pilgrims’ route, “ the way 
of the wilderness of the Yam Suph.” Those who would 
follow in their path should explore Midian and Edom, 
rather than the Wadis of the old Egyptian territory of 
Mafkat. 
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THE KELAM-I-P1R ANT> ESOTERIC MUHAM- 
MADANISM. 

By Dr. G. W. Leitner. 

It is not my wish to satisfy idle curiosity by describing the 
contents of a book, concealed for nine hundred years, the 
greater portion of which accident has placed in my hands 
after years of unsuccessful search in inhospitable regions. 
'I'he fragmentary information regarding it and the practices 
of its followers which I had collected, were contributed to’ 
publications, like this Review, of specialists 'for specialists 
or fur genuine Students of Oriental learning. Nothing 
could be more distressing to me than the formation of a 
band of “ esoteric Muhammadans,” unacquainted with 
Arabic, which is the only key to the knowledge of Islam. 
The. mastery of the original language of his holy Scripture 
is, still more emphatically, the sine qua no?i condition of a 
teacher, be he Christian, INluhammadan, or other “ possessor 
of a sacred book.” Nor should anyone di.scuss another’s 
faith without knowing its religious te.xts in the original as 
well as its present practice. . 

The term “esoteric” has been so misused in connection 
with Buddhism, the least mystic of religions, by persons 
unacquainted with Sanscrit, Pali and modern Buddhism, that 
it has become unsafe to adopt it as describing the “ inner ” 
meaning of any faith. Were Buddha alive, he would 
regret having made the path of .salvation so easy by abolish- 
ing the various stages of Brahminical preparation, through 
a stu.dious, practical and useful life, for the final retirement, 
meditation, and Nirvana. Yet there are mysterious practices 
in the Tantric worship of “ the Wisdom of the Knowable,” 
which Buddha alone brought to the masses that were to 
be emancipated from l;he Brahminical yoke. Even trans- 
parent Judaism has its Kabala, and the religion that brought 
God to Man has mysteries of grace and godliness, the real 
meaning of which is only known to the true Christian of 
one’s own sect or school. Thus open, easy and simple 
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Muhammadanism has its two triumphant orthodoxies of 
Sunnis and Imamia Shiahs and 72 militant, or outwardly 
conforming, heterodoxies. Indeed, as long as words can 
be fought over, and even facts do not impress all alike, so 
long will the more or less proficient professors of a creed 
reach various degrees of “esoteric ” knowledge. 

It is the unknown merit of the religious system of the 
so-called Assassins of the Crusades to have discussed, dis- 
missed and yet absorbed a number of faiths and philosophies. 
It adapted itself to various stages of knowledge among its 
proselytes from various creeds, whilst the circumstances of 
its birth, history and surroundings gave it a Muhammadan 
basis. A OH omnia scijnus omncs may be said by the most 
“initiated ’’ Druse, Ismailian or “ Mulai," the latter being 
the name by which I will, in future, designate all the 
ramifications of this remarkable system of Philosophy, 
Religion and Practical politics. 

This system elaborates the principle that all truths, except 
ONE, are relative. It treats each man as it finds him, leiiding 
him through stages, complete in themselves, to the final 
secret. We, too, in a way admit that strong meat and drink 
are not the proper food for babes. We speak of professional 
training and of the professional spirit, of esprit dc corps, 
terms which all have an “ esoteric ” sense, and imply pre- 
paration ; indeed, every experience of life is an “ initiation ” 
which he, who has not undergone it, cannot “ realize we, 
too, have medical and other works which the ordinary 
reader does not buy and which are, so far, “ esoteric ” to 
him, but we have not laid down in practice that he, who 
does not know, shall not teach or rule. This has ‘been 
systematized, with a keen sense of proportion, by the 
I'ounders of the Ismailian sect. Fighting for its existence 
against rival Muhammadan bodies and in the conflicts of 
Christianity, J udaism, Magianism arid various Philosophies, 
its emissaries applied the' Pauline conduct of being “ all 
things to all men ” in order to gain converts. 

After the establishment of mutual confidence, a Christian 
might be confronted wfth puzzling questions regarding the 
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Trinity, the Atonement, the Holy Communion, etc. — the 
Jew be called to explain an Drliversal God, yet exclusively 
beneficent to His people, or might be cross-examined on 
the miracles of Moses; a Zoroastrian, to whom much 
sympathy should be expressed, would be sounded as to his 
Magian belief ; an idolater, if ignorant, could be easily 
shown the error of his ways and, if not, his pantheism 
might be checked by the evidences of materialistic or 
monotheistic doctrine ; the orthodox Sunni would be re- 
quired to explain the apparent inconsistencies of statements 
in the Konin, and the various sects of Shiahs would be 
confounded by doubts being thrown on this or that link of 
the hereditary succession of the apostjeship of Muhammad ; 
sceptics, philosophers, word-splitters, both orthodox and 
heterodox, would be followed into their last retrenchments 
by contradictory arguments, materialistic, idealistic, exege- 
tical, as the case might be. With every creed, to use an 
Indian simile, the peeling of the onion was repeated, in 
which, after one leaf after the other of the onion is taken 
off in search of the onion, no onion is found and nothing is 
left. The enquirer would thus be ready for the reception of 
such new doctrine as might be taught him by the “ Mulai 
preacher, er /Jdi, who then revealed himself one step beyond 
the mental and moral capacity of his intended Convert, 
whilst sharing with the latter a basis of common belief. 
Now this required ability of no mean order, as also of great 
variety, so as to be adapted to all conditions of men to 
whom the /Mi might address himself. Sex, age, profes- 
sion, hereditary and acquired qualities, antecedents and 
attaina-rents, all were taken into consideration. At the 
same time, in an age of violence, the missionaries of the 
new faith had to keep their work a profound secret and to 
insist on a covenant, identical with, or similar to, the one of 

I use the word “ JMulai '* to include not only the virtpous Druses with 
their self-denying initiated ” or “ U^jeld ” leaders, but ^Iso the Ismailians 
generally, whether religious or not, (as in impious Hunza) and of whatever 
degree of conformity or scepticism. As a rule, an ordinary Muldi will out- 
wardly practise Sunni rites and hold Shiah doctrines. 

NEW SERIES, VOL, VI, '* L 
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the Druses, which I published in the last number of the 
Asiatic Qua^icr/y Review. * Even when confronted by 
Hinduism, the new creed coilld represent that Ali, the son- 
in-law of the prophet Muhammad, was the 10th incarnation 
of A'^ishnu, which is expected, as was the Paraclete and as 
are the Messiah and the “ Mehdi ” (many oT those who 
adopted that title being secret followers of the Ismailian 
creed)/'' I have pointed out in my last article how the 
very name of ’Ali, his chivalrous character, his eloquence, 
his sad death and the martyrdom of his sons lent themselves 
to his more than apotheosis in minds already prepared by 
Magian doctrine and the spirit of opposition to the successful 
Sunni oppressor. I think that I can quote extracts, in support 
of this statement from the “ Kelam-i-pir ” or the “ of 

the Ancient,” showing how^ the contributor to it (for I take 

In discussion, whenever expedient, with a Brahmin, or even Buddhist, 
the belief in a modified metempsychosis would form a bond of sympathy 
(see last A. (^). R.), whilst the survival ‘‘of the most adapted,’’ rather than 
that of “the best,’’ — without, however, the loss of any individual or type, — 
would be connected with the notion of a certain fixed number of souls in 
evolution from “the beginning and ever recurrent in living form. “The 
beginning,” however, would be a n^ere term a})]>lying to this or that 
revealed condition, lor behind what may be called “ the terrestrial gods," 
behind Allah in whatever form. Deity or Deities, there was The Bkinc; 
that existed without a beginning and whose first manifestarton was the 
“ Word ” with its Replica as the type; of the apostle and his fellow that ever 
succeeded itself throughout the generations of this world. If the visible 
Deity, preferring to show itself in human, rather than any other, form, is 
incorporated in the lineal descendant of the 7th Imam, it is, ai)parently, 
because humanity requires such an unbroken link in order to convert into 
certainty its hope of the deliverer, the Messiah, the Mahdi, the second 
[advent of] Jesus, who will similarly be the Deity in the shape of a man, 
reconciling the various expectations of all religions in one manifestation. 
That few, if any, Mulais, or even the most “initiated” Druses,* should 
know every variety of their belief, is natural, not only in conseciucnce of 
varying degrees of mental ability and of corresponding “initiation,” but also 
because of varied historical or national surroundings, circumstances 
which underlie the guiding principle of all Muldi belief and practice. I 
venture to indicate, as purely my personal impression., that this principle, which 
need not be furtHer explained in this place, is the real secret of that faith. 
In my humble opinion, the disjecia membra^ so to speak, of that faith form, 
if reconstituted, an embodiment of the religious thought of the World that 
seeks to reconcile all differences in one Philosophy and in one Policy. 
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the “ Kel^m-i-pir” to be a collective name like “ Homer”), 
the eminent mathematician, historian and poet, Shah NiLsir 
Khosrii, who was born in the* year 355 A.u. — 969 a*d. was 
led, after a long life of purity and piety, of abstemiousness 
and study, to examine and reject one religion after the 
other and, finally, adopt the one with which we are now 
concerned and of which His Highness, Agha Sultan 
Muhammad Shah is the present hereditary spiritual head. 
His authority extends from the Lebanon to the Hindukush 
and wherever else there may be Ismailians, who either 
openly profess obedience to him, as do the Khojahs in 
liombay ; or who are his secret followers in various parts of 
the Muhammadan world in Asia and Africa.'"" The present 
In the interior of Arabia, Mr. \V. B. Harris has come across a curious 
sect that may be connected with a section of the Kerdmis or Keramatis, 
sects that gave much trouble in Syiia in the icth century, or, more probably, 
with an extreme and, probably, disavowed heterodox sub-sect of the 
Ismailians. It may be interesting to (luote the correspondence that has 
taken i>lace between us on the subject : 'I'an-ier, -■l/’r// 5, iSy3. 

“ During m}^ journey through the Yemen last year I came across a sect 
of peoi)le calling themselves Makarattia^ of whom I was able to learn little, 
on account of their own reticence and the a[)parent want of interest of 
llieir Afoslem neighbours. However, one of their number gave me a 
couple of lines of Arabic [)octry, which translated, run : 

“ Clod is unknown —by day or by night. 

Why trouble about him, there is no heaven and no hell.** 

All that I could find out about them in addition to this is that they hold 
an annual nightly feast with closed doors and lights in the windows, in 
which they are said to practise incest ; and that they annually practise the 
form of driving a scajiegoat into the mountains, 'bhe latter is clearly 
Judaic and the former custom savours of the Kaimathians, but this seems 
iiniirobable as the people are not Moslems. They are visited, it is said, by 
certain Indians who prize the charms w’ritten by these Yemenis. Beyond 
this I was able to discover nothing. 

I have no valuable books of reference as to religions here, but if I 
remember aright there were Pluenician rites resembling this. Could it 
have anything to do with the Sabeans ? I should be so grateful to you if 
you could let me know, when you have time, what you think about it. I 
can find no reference to then^ in any work on the Yemen. The name of 
the sect is, I suppose, of Persian origin. Walter B. Harris. 

^ • 

[Repi.y.J Vichy, April 14, 1S93. 

I, too, am not here within the reach of books of reference. I will, however, 
try to suggest what occurs to me on the spur of the moment in the hope 

L 2 • 
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young, but enlightened, Chief is, as his father and grand- 
father, likely to exert his influence for good. 

that it may possibly be of some slight use in your enquiries. It is very 
important, first of all, to learn how “ Makararna ” is spelt by the Yemen 
people in the Arabic character, and especially whether the “k is a “ kef* 
or a “qaf” < 3 . Then the lines you quote should be seht to me in the 
original Arabic dialect and character (not the Maghrebi form, of course) and 
transliterated in Roman characters* as you heard them, for a good deal 
depends, inter alia, on the Arabic equivalents, used by “ the Makararna ** of 
‘‘God,” “heaven,” and “hell.” . . . 'Fhe sentiment of the translation is 
the Muldi of Hunza, about whom I have written in the last Asiatic 
Quarttrly Review. . . . 

How do you . know that the people are not Moslems ? "i'hat their 
orthodox Muhammadan neighbours do not admit them to be such, is not 
conclusive, for 1 have heard rigid Sunnis even exclude Shiahs from that 
appellation. If you could remember the exact question which you put on 
that subject to your Mukarama friends and their precise reply, it might 
help to a conclusion. 

Driving a scapegoat into the mountains is a common practice among 
the Afghans, who call themselves “ Heni Israel ” (not to be confounded 
with the properly so called their “Miisais” or “ VahAdis”). The other 
rites you speak of were alleje,'ed against the Karmathians and the N’azidis 
are accused of them. Have you thought of the Vazidis.^ d'he ac( usation 
of incestuous gatherings is, as you know, constantly brought by “ the 
orthodox ” against sectarians and 1 would not, in your place, give up the 
cqnjecture of a Karmathian origin of the “ Makararna,” before you have 
gone further into the matter. Please, therefore, to remember all you can 
about your friends and, if I can, I shall aid your enquiry to the* best of my 
ability. I think you are right about the Phcenician rites and the Sabcan 
conjecture. 

I do not think that “ Makararna ” is of Persian origin. Is it possibly 
“ J/«karama” or “ J/wkarrima *’ ? If so, this would be an appropriate title 
for a specially “blessed” or enlightened sect. Why do you call them a 
“ sect ” ? Are they also ethnographically distinct from their neighbours and 
what are their occupations? Could you get me a copy of one of their 
charms ? Jl'heir being visited by certain Indians would rather show their 
Israailian connexion than that they are not a heretical Muhammadan sect. 
Indeed, among the Ismailian sects mentioned by Makrizi as having spread 
in Yemen, among other countries, are “ the Kerdmis, Karmdtis, Khdrijis, 
etc./* “all of whom studied philosophy and chose what suited them.** I 
really think these are your “ Makardma.’* G. W. Leitner, 

* I think “ romanizing ** the Oriental characters a great mistake, except 

“to make assurance doubly sure.” The Arabic spelling would at once 
limit conjectures and lead to a solutioru 
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The following is a short bio'graphical sketch of this 
lineal descendant of the proJ)het Ali. His genealpgy is 
incontestable and will, I hope, be included in my next 
paper.* 

H. H. Agha Sultan Muhammad Shah was born at 
Karachi on Nov. 2nd, 1877. It wa.s soon seen that it would 
be necessary to give him a good education, and his father, 
H. H. the late Agha Ali Shah, early grounded him in the 
history of Persia and the writings of its great poets. But 
this education was certainly not sufficient in the present 
day, and Lady Ali Shah, after the death of Jier husband, 
very wisely carried out his wishes by placing his son under 
an linglish tutor, so that, whilst Persian was by no means 
neglected, a course of English reading was begun. Four 
years ago he stumbled over the spelling of monosyllables. 
The progress made now is really surprising ; with natural 
talents he has found it easy to acquire 3 . thorough English 
accent and converses freely with Englishmen. The histories 
of Persia, India and F.ngland, the series of the Rulers 
of India and the Oueen’s Prime Ministers, McCarthy’s 
‘History of our Own Times’ and the lives of eminent 
men that stock his library, mark’ a predilection for 
History and Biography. 7 'he subjects of conversation 
during a morning’s ride are often the pjolitics of the day or 
the turning points in the lives of illustrious men. But with 
this reading his other studies are not neglected. Algebra, 
Geometry, Arithmetic, elementary Astronomy, Chemistry 
and Mechanics, with English authors like Shakespeare, 
Macaulay, and Scott, form a part of his scholastic course. 

“ Ehlike his father and grandfather, the Aga Sahib has little 
love for hunting, though he is seen regularly on the race- 
course and is well known in India as a patron of the turf. In 
the peculiarity of his position it will be difficult for him to 

* Wc trust to be able to ])ublish in our next issu$* the history of his 
family since 622 a.i>. as also his photograph and those of his father and 
grandfather, the latter of whom rendered great services to our Government 
in Sind and Kandahar. — E d. 
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travel for some years, but his eyes are directed to Europe 
and he looks forward to the jlleasure of witnessing at some 
future time An important debate in the House of Commons. 
From the fact that every mail brings English periodicals to 
his door, it will be seen that he closely follows .everything 
that relates to English politics. 

“With the work amongst the Khojahs and his other 
follow<^rs devolving upon him at so early an age his 
studies are, of course, liable to be interrupted, and it is 
hardly possible for him to devote himself to his books— 
Oriental and. English — as much as he would wish to do. 
He is not yet married, nor does he se.im inclined to marry 
early. A few years, however, must see him the father of a 
family, and there is little doubt that his children will be 
educated with all the advantages of the best ancient and 
modern education so as to make them worthy of their 
illustrious descent.” ' 

How far His Highness will be himself initialed into more 
than the practice and rites, public and priv'ate, of so much 
of his form of the Ismailian Faith as is necessary for the 
maintenance of his position and responsibilities towards his 
followers, depends on his attainments, mental vigour, and 
character. With greater theoretical power than ev.en the 
Pope, w'Ko is not hereditary, his inlluence is personal and 
representative by the consensus Jidcliiim. Nearly all of 
them are in the first, or second, degree, even their Pirs 
being generally in the 3rd or 4th, with a general leaning to a 
mystic divine A’li, not merely the historical A’li, whom their 
follower? see incarnated in his present living descendant. 
Few, if any, of the leaders are in higher degrees, for" they 
might be out of touch with the practical exigencies of their 
position in different countries and circumstances. Perhaps, 
among the Druses, there may be one professor in the 
highest stage .of the “initiated” — the Ninth — but even 
then he would 'take his choice of Philosophies and find a 
microcosm of theory and practice in each. The result on 
mind and character would be ennobling, and he would die. 
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if, indeed, an “ initiated ” can die, 'carrying away with him 
the secret of his faith, whiclj he alone has been found 
worthy to discover. What that secret is, no amount of 
divulging will impart to any one who is not fit to receive it, 
though the infinite variety of its manifestations adapt it to 
every form of thought or life. That even Masonic pass- 
words may, for practical purposes and in spite of published 
books, be kept a secret, though possibly an open one, 
experience has shown, but the man does not yet exist who 
can, or will, apply the system, of which I have endeavoured 
to give a hint, to the Universal b'ederation , of Religious 
Autonomies, which, in my humble opinion, the Ismailian 
doctrine was intended to found, little.as its present followers 
may know of this use of the genuine ring of Truth, of 
which every religion, according to Lessing’s Nathan dcr 
ITeisc, claims to have the exclusive possession. 
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■THE HILL STATlSoNS OF INDIA FOR 
RETIRED ANGLO-INDIANS. 

Hv R. A. Stkrndalk. 

The domestic financial difficulties brought about by the 
depreciation of the rupee has led many a patej- familias to 
consider whether it would not have been better for him to 
have settled in one of the hill stations of India; and much 
has been written lately on the subject of Australia and 
New Zealand for retired Anglo-Indians, as an alternative 
to settling in England. lieing asked to state my views 
on the question of the Indian .stations, I will begin by 
enumerating those of which I have had personal e.xperience 
— Murree, Dalhousie, Mus.soorie and Simla in the North, 
Darjeeling in the East, the Nilgherries and the Shevaroys 
in the South : I leave out minor places of 2,000 feet and 
under. These must be considered in regard to health and 
climatic conditions, cheapness in comparison with living in 
England, and social advantages. 

After the first novelty of a return home and the renewal 
of long interrupted family and social ties has worn off, the 
retired Anglo-Indian begins to find serious drawbacks to 
life in the old country. If he be a fortunate man, the 
recipient of a good pension supplemented by the ample 
savings allowed by the receipt of a heavy salary during 
the latter half of his Indian career, he may make his life 
in England very enjoyable, weather permitting ; but I am 
going to leave out of the question my lucky friend of the 
covenanted Civil Service, with his ^^1,000 a year pension, 
in addition to what he has been able to lay by. How does 
it fare with the Military man, and those members of the 
other Civil Service whose pensiorte of 5,000 Rs. a year are 
not paid in sterling ? In' most cases the savings of these 
men are inconsiderable, and may be left out of the calcula- 
tion. They have had to keep up the same social position, 
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and to live in the same style as- the others, but without 
equal emoluments : and they ^ay be fortUnate if they leave 
the country free from debt — the depreciation of the rupee 
has told more heavily on them than on the others who 
have lost out of their abundance ; and it is they who have 
anxiously to face the question “ Where shall we live after 
retirement ?” That is, live with some few of the comforts 
to which they have been accustomed during the greater 
part of their lives. 

The first impulse, generally acted upon, is to come home 
to England. This is natural enough. Home ties are 
strong ; early associations have dwelt in their bosoms 
during long years of exile, and have been hugged and 
cherished as precious memories — the meet, the covert and 
the trout stream, the loch and the moor have haunted the 
dreams of some : the gaieties of London life, or the sylvan 
beauties of the country in the pleasant -summer time, have 
dwelt in the thoughts of others ; and the one thing which 
cheers the hearts of the homesick toilers of the East is the 
home-coming at the end of their service. Yet what is the 
reality of that home-coming ? The man who kept a well- 
appointed house w’ith twenty servants and a carriage for 
his wife, whose table was always open to a welcome guest, 
has now to come down to a small suburban villa, — that 
most detestable of abodes to my mind, neither town nor 
country ; or to a cheap house in a Kensington district ; or 
else he must bury himself miles away from everywhere in 
the country, where with one servant or at the outside two, 
and the most rigid economy as regards food, he can make 
his sm^ll pension suffice for the needs of himself and his 
family. 

The Anglo-Indian of the present day comes home with 
the knowledge that there is still a good lot of grit in him ; 
and with that capacity for work and the varied experience 
of his past life, he feels sure he will get something to do 
to eke out his means, and prevent himself from feeling that 
he is laid on the shelf, a broken vessel only to wait patiently 
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for the final crack of doom. The sooner he gets rid of 
this vain hope and braces l|imself to face the inevitable, 
the better. Not five per cent, of the men who come home 
can get work in England. If they have been fortunate 
enough to get a handle to their names or even a modest 
C.I.E. they might get a Directorship or two on concerns 
more or less shaky, but nothing that would satisfy such 
ambitions as they have been buoyed up with during their 
official lives. No ; they must be content to live in Town 
and frequent their Clubs, or bury themselves in the country 
and take to gardening diversified by an occasional local or 
parochial board meeting, or a penny reading in the parish 
school-room ; and as garrulous old age creeps on tliey will 
try and engraft the wisdom of the East on the self-sufficient 
West, regardless of the fact that relentless Fate has branded 
Rui" on their brows. If the prospect is thus unpleasantly 
drawn for the man, what shall we say for his wife and his 
daughters ? His sons go forth, like young and lusty 
eagles from the nest, to battle with the world ; but the 
change to a life of comparative penury is more keenly felt 
by the gentler sex ; and still more the loss of the life of 
pleasant sociability which prevails in India. The wife 
misses the ease of Indian housekeeping and the* carriage 
at her command. The girls look back to their riding 
horses and the gaieties of the Viceregal or Gubernatorial 
Palaces. It is altogether a come down in the world. 
They would not mind it so much if the let down were a 
little easier, if there were a few more comforts and a little 
more sociability other than working Guilds and Mothers' 
meetings. Girls who can hold their own in playful repartee 
with war-worn Generals and lordly Governors are not 
likely to drop into the mild adoration of an unmarried 
vicar, or his beardless curates. Very naughty of them, no 
doubt, but as a rule they .prefer recJ coats to black. There- 
fore the feminine inclination is a powerful factor in the 
Anglo-Indian’s domestic life in this country. Then the 
question arises “ What shall we do 1 stay or go I and if the 
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latter, then where to ?” In the solution of this question a 
good deal depends on the fat((ier of the family. If he be 
a man of physical and mental energy, with a wish to yet 
achieve something more before he descends to the grave 
“ unhonoured and unsung,” then by all means let him go 
to the Colonies, especially if he can command a few hundred 
pounds. With the latter he might, 1 do not say he would, 
gain a fortune before he joined the majority ; or by entering 
the political arena, he might gain those honours which his 
Indian career has denied him. 

W e have to consider the question of the miin who feels 
that he has done enough for himself, and has no further 
ambition ; who wants a restful dolcc far niente life, with a 
shikari to carry his gun for him when he goes out shooting, 
and a bearer to ijull off his boots for him when he returns 
tired ; whose soul yearns not after theatres and clubs. 
l"'or him there is no better place than an ’Indian hill station. 

I leave the ladies of his house out of the question at 
present, for I take it for granted that they would approve. 
They toil not, neither in these days do they spin, but here 
they sigh for the dear delightful old Dcrzic, — that feminine 
mechanical engineer with his “ leetlc ishlope ” and his “ fals 
hame ” — so cleverly described by E. H. A. Life in a 
pretty little bungalow in the Hills, embowered in jessamine 
and honeysuckle, and gay with roses, geraniums and 
fuchsias, with a view stretching away to the eternal snows, 
and the ponies being brought uja to be fed and old Ramzan 
dcrzic stitching away at a delicate Ball dress, is a pleasant 
picture : so the young ladies would vote for it ajt once. 
Papa tan have a little shooting and fishing, and his whist 
with the old fogies at the club ; et idve la bagatelle ! 

We grant you that the climate is as good and in some 
cases better than that of England, but now as to expense t 

What can you get for your money in India as compared 
with England ? I will take a typical household for a 
retired Indian officer, based on an income of ;^500 a year; 
those who have more can of course enlarge the field of 
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their comforts and pleasures. It is an axiom that house 
rent should not exceed on^sixth of your income ; but it is 
difficult to get any house, say of ten rooms, for less than 
;^ioo a year including taxes, especially in the vicinity of 
London ; — you might in the country miles away from 
civilization, but then you would probably have to keep a 
carriage of some sort, and your occasional visits to London 
would cost five times as much. Living you may put down 
at a pound a day, and the wages of two servants, a cook 
and a housemaid, will absorb the rest of your £^00 ; so 
you rnust make food, clothing, education, doctor’s bills, etc., 
come out of that one pound a day ; and if you can do so 
you will find very little left for amusements. However, 
how far will 5,000 rupees a year go in India ? Say Rs. 416 
a month at Ootacamund. 

An unfurnished house on lease should cost about Rs. 75 
a month. Servants comprising Cook, Butler, Mate, Hoy, 
Washerman, Tailor, Ayah, Sweeper, 2 Syces, or horse- 
keepers as they are called in Madras, 2 gardeners and a 
water carrier — 106 Rs. a m6nth. hood at Rs. 5 a da)'. 
Rs. 150 a month; total Rs. 331 or 3,972 Rs. a year; or 
Rs. 1,028 saved for other e.xpenses out of your income of 
5,000 Rs. For this you get a better table hs regards 
variety and better attendance. 

It may be said that my estimate of £i per diem is too 
much, and Rs. 5 per diem is too little. I only quote my 
own experience, and can state that we lived with greater 
comfort on the Ootocamund scale than we do in England, 
where meat and all other necessaries of life are so much 
dearer. Another item which I have omitted is orie which 
I find all tenants, at any rate in my locality, have to incur ; 
viz., repairs to house, and you may put down ;^io a year 
at least under this head. In India the landlord usually 
undertakes to keep the hpuse in Iiabi table order. In Eng- 
land it is out‘of the question to keep any sort of conveyance 
on £$00 a year, in the Indian estimate I have provided for 
z horses. 
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Now as to the social advantages. However well con- 
nected a man may be he cannot, if he be a married man 
with daughters, keep up, in England, on limited means, the 
life of sociability he led in India. At any of the Presidency 
towns, or at Hill stations which form the summer retreat of 
the various Governments, the hospitalities dispensed by the 
governors and the leading members of the official and 
mercantile classes, supplemented by private and subscrip- 
tion parties, form a round of gaiety only to be equalled 
here by a London Season, the full enjoyments of which are 
beyond the purse of the retired Anglo-Indian. 

Now I come to a question of vital import to the Anglo- 
Indian settler — the bringing up and educating of his children. 
As a mere matter of education, knowledge can be imparted 
as well in India as elsewhere ; and with the need would 
arise schools at the hill stations suitable for children of 
gentle birth and breeding, though I am still of opinion that 
parents would do well to send boys home at all events for a 
finishing. With girls it is different, either home education 
under a governess, or at schools of a high class, and with 
music and other masters who would be attracted by growing 
needs, girls can be brought up with the refinements ancf 
accomplishnnents due to their station. As regards the 
pernicious influences of native servants, it would-be the 
parents’ own fault if their children were left to such in- 
fluences, though, as far as I can judge from what I hear, 
the English nursemaid is not all that is desirable. My 
own daughters spent much of their lives in India, as we 
never separated from our children ; yet they were so little 
in contract with native servants that they never fully acquired 
a knowledge of the language, — that is, they knew enough 
to give orders, but not to speak it as Indian children do. 
It is therefore quite feasible to bring up children without 
letting them become “ little natives.’’ 

Then the next point for consideration is, \Vhich are the 
best hill stations to settle in ? To this I unhesitatingly say 
those of Southern India. In the north the winters are a 
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decided drawback. You do not want a place where you 
must either make a move <|own hill for the cold weather, 
or put up with deep snow and Siberian ways. In Murree 
the water is bad and the place is subject to epidemics ; 
Dalhousie is beautiful, — to my mind it comes next to 
Darjeeling in beauty, — but it is dull. Mussoorie is a more 
cheerful place ; and Simla is, of course, the most gay but 
also the most expensive. Of Nynee Tal I know nothing: 
it has lived down the scare of the great landslip of a dozen 
years ago, and it has the beauty of a lake to add to its 
mountain scenery. Darjeeling is the Queen of the Hima- 
layan stations, but it is a Queen often in tears. And all 
these stations have the draw’back of monotonous roads ; 
you must keep to these ; or, if you deviate from them, 
you must scramble. Carriages cannot be used. Now in 
Southern India the stations are situated on undulating 
plateaux, about the same level above the sea as th<* others : 
viz., from 6,000 to 8,000 feet, with a climate superior inso- 
much as snow is unknown in the winter. You can drive a 
four-in-hand along pretty F.nglish-looking roads bounded 
by hedges of roses and clematis, or gallop your horse over 
breezy downs. I speak more particularly of Ootacamund ; 
but the more modern station of Kodai Kanal. in vhe Pulney 
hills, is preferred by some. It is also on a plateau of 
similar elev’^ation, and has the benefit of a gravel soil which 
soon dries after a fall of rain ; but I cannot speak of it from 
personal experience. It is a newer place and much quieter 
than Ooty ; but those of our Madras friends who went 
there spoke of it in the highest terms of praise, preferring 
the Pulneys to the Nilgherries. Ootacamund, however, 
offers better social advantages. Being the seat of Govern- 
ment in the summer, there is more going on, and there 
are a Club, Library, Gymkhana, Assembly-room, and the 
sociability consequent on a largd circle of residents, per- 
manent and temporary. There are also excellent shops. 

For the old shikari who is loth to lay by his rifle, there 
is still plenty of large game within a short distance. A 
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friend of mine not many years ago came across three tigers 
at once, and accounted for two of them. The lamentable 
death of the Madras Commander-in-chief, Sir James Dormer, 
but a few weeks ago from the attack of a wounded tiger, 
proves that there are still tigers to be had within an easy 
distance of the station. I have just heard of three being 
killed within the last two months. There are also Sambar 
and wild pig ; and further off in the Koondahs may be 
found the Nilgherry goat, or Ibex as it is sometimes called. 
The fishing is poor. Attempts have been made to improve 
it, and trout have been imported ; but with indifferent 
success as yet. There is a pack of hounds ; and very good 
runs are to be had after jackal.s. So, on the whole, life can 
be spent v'ery pleasantly at Ooty ; but there is little work 
to be done by the retired official. Tea and coffee planting 
affords an outlet for capital, but all the available ground 
near the station has, I fancy, been taken up. The latest 
idea when I was at Ooty, four years ago, was planting 
Blue Gum for firewood — the Jiucalypitis glolmhis takes 
very kindly to the Nilgherries; and since its introduction 
the hills have been quite forested by it. It grows rapidly 
and without much care, and is profitable for fuel. 

For those who would find Ooty too bracing, the station 
of Coonoor, 1 2 miles lower down, would be more -suitable. 
The military station of Wellington is close by ; there are 
about Ho houses in the place ; and if there be anything 
special going on at Ooty, it is easy to run up. The road is 
good, and there are the mail lotigas in addition to private 
means of locomotion ; and in time to come, there may be a 
railway. The Shevaroys are much lower than the Nil- 
gherries, being only about 4,500 feet. Yercaud is a very 
pretty little station situated in the midst of orange groves 
and coffee gardens — especially the latter. Coffee is the 
mainstay of the place, arfd I do not know of any pleasanter 
life than that of a coffee-planter at Yercaud and in its 
neighbourhood. The approach to it is bad : visitors must 
either ride or be carried up in chairs ; but once on the top. 
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the roads are grood enough for driving. The climate is 
very pleasant. We were there in October, and the tem- 
perature was about that of summer in England. It is 
healthy from June to February ; but from March to May 
it has a reputation for fever ; from which native servants 
especially suffer then. The arrangements for drinking 
water might be improved ; and there is room for much 
improvement in other ways. Bread is brought up from 
Salem ; and clothes are sent down to be washed there, 
which is objectionable, for the Salem water is anything but 
good. We had our bread sent up from Madras ; and as 
for washing, it appeared to me that there was an ample 
supply of w'ater on the Yercaud plateau. There is a very 
pretty lake close to the. station, besides a large reservoir in 
the place. The public buildings consist of a well stocked 
little Reading-room, a Church, Dispensary, Post-office and 
one or two stores. The place is very quiet : living is 
cheap ; and excellent meat is brought round daily to the 
various houses by local butchers. But 1 would hardly 
recommend anyone to settle there unless with a view to 
coffee-planting or .some kindred industry. 

I may sum up by saying that Simla if he does not mind 
the rigours of the winter, or Ootacamund for aH the; year 
round enjoyment, would give the retired Anglo-Indian more 
for his money than Bayswater or Bath ; but if he have a 
little energy left for a new life in a new country, and 
especially if he have a little capital, and does not mind 
risking it, let him get the fournal of the Society of ^Irts, 
dated 14th April 1893, and read Sir Edward Braddon’s 
able and exhaustive paper on the subject of Australasia as 
a Field for Anglo-Indian colonization, remembering that 
the author’s long Indian experience gives double weight to 
his arguments, especially as regards Tasmania, which he so 
worthily represents in this country. 
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THE ORIENTAL WEATHER IN ENGLAND, 


IN 

THE YEAR OF CENTURIES, 1893. 

Ev Pandit Indravakma Saraswmi. 

1. The celestial Court of Indra and Saraswati, the Goddess of Learning, 
wreathed in smiles and decked with flowers, have transj)orted their abode 
this year to ICngland. Urofiping her dark robe of rain and storm, the garb 
of conquest, She has been crowned, in jieaceful possession, by Surya, the 
Sun. Thus lias the West become a dejicndency of the liasl and his rays 
have revealed, bathed in light, the home of the Empire of the World. 

2 . In the wake of the Deities, whom 1 invoke, have come Indian Rajas 
and Warriors, to celebrate the opening of their domicile, the Imperial 
Institute, which, watered by the liberality of our Princes, has been 
endowed with life under the radiance of the Great (^)ueen and of Her 
illustrious Son, on w’honi our eyes had already rested in India in loyal 
love. G Indra, la>rd of the East, of Air and Climate, visit often d'hy new 
domain, for fhigland re(]uires the glow of our hearts and India the clouds 
that c onceal d'hce, st> as the mcjre to w'elcome I'hy return, Vmt leave not 
behind 'Thy c'ompanion (the Goddess of Learning) wdio, although not fickle 
like Lakshmi (the Goddess cT h'ortime), seems to prefer her present home ! 

3. When England is contented, the world is .safe. Long may Thy 
cjiithet be 'Thy name “C) Merry England I” Shine on, glorious Surya, ai’wtl 
when 'Thy ardour is consuming, let Indra rcfrcsli our devotion with the 
reprctach of’ gentle ram, but the dews of ages are still keeiiing the ground 
in Ireshness and Disease is hiding before 'I’hy heat. The astonished birds 
are singing at all hours, without being molested, and man himself sings, 
enjoying life for itself, instead of its delusions. 

4. 'Fhe dark iron has conciuered the ycllcjw gedd and gold has ac'(]uired 
the wiiite diamond of learning. The Taviu-i;un (love of strong liquor, 
beef and hlaiighter) gi\es waiy to the Rajo-gln (ciualities of a ruler, courage, 
loyalty, etc.) of the A^avana Kshatryas, the ICnglish, who c onquered India, 
but under lier benign \varmth have developed the Satwa-gun (igtcllectual 
and moftil (lualities) of the Brahmin, the worshipper of Light whose 
colour is white. May cloudless knowledge ever guide the councils of this 
Empire ! 

5. In all ccjuntrics the yellow' peasant and the dark grain-dealer 
complain of the weather in order to raise their prices ; but in England 
the heat has not dried up flie food of man. The red Raja and 
the white Brahmin love the country, but the labourer and trader prefer 
the town, the devourer of life. Out of its fogs emergS the men of prey 
who, cold and hungry, destroy Worlds for food and raiment. Their know- 
ledge is that of the lightning which show’s false paths in the surrounding 
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darkness. O fertilizing river-goddess, Saraswati, may the peasant, not de* 
pending on rain, irrigate his soil and, worshipping its cultivation, derive from 
it bourrdless wealth and wisdom with health and happiness, which are not 
found in the devastation of foreign lands ! 

6. Indra did not announce his coming, for mighty monarchs do not boast 
of intended triumphs. Our ancient sages had predicted great changes of 
climate before the approaching new Cycle in the present Kallyug, but 
who respects Indian w’isdom in this age? Who understands animals, 
l)lants and stones as announcers of seasons? Not a single watcher of 
weather in Europe foretold the advent of constant sunshine, chaser of sin ; 
some feared an impending period of ice and gloom, emblems of the North. 
May such fears never be fulfilled, and may the science of extermination 
make way for that of giving happiness to all living things ! 

7. The Rain of Albion, the tutelar Spirit of this realm, paid his obeisance 
to Her Majesty on the 20th June. This was the day on which 57 years 
ago She ascended the Throne. Having fulfilled his duty, he again made 
way for Surya, as this is ‘^The Year of Centuries,’’ *' like which there is 
none in the annals of England. Let [>lentcous showers, falling at night, 
reconcile this country to the Sun ! O Indra and Saraswati, having con- 
cluded your visit to your sister, the Empress and mother of her subjects, 
do not forget your home of everlasting light and learning, for your King- 
dom is now dual and the East and West are twins ! 

* Wo believe that this felicitous term w.ns first used by the 7/ ///<’» in u Ke|K)rl that, 
continuity of fine v^e4^ther hitherto, the current year was un>urpa>sod in the record of 
England. — En. 
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“YAMATO DAMASHI-I,” 

THE SPIRIT OF OT.D JAPAN* 

By Arthur Diosy, 

Honorary Secretary of the Japan Society, London. 

There is a charm, peculiar to the fascinating study of 
Japan-lore, which is difficult to define, but which must be 
felt by every enquirer seeking after knowledge of the Far 
East. 

To various students this charm appeals in various forms. 
To the artist it seems to lie in the artistic spirit permeating 
everything Japanese ; to the soldier, in the heroic deeds of 
knightly valour recorded on every page of Japanese history ; 
to the historian and the ethnographer, in the development 
of a marvellously complete civilisation, so different from 
ours. 

If we enquire more closely into the nature of this charm, 
we find that in every manifestation of Japanese national 
life, prior to the Restoration of the Imperial Power in 1868, 
there breathes a spirit distinctly Japanese, a spirit which, at 
times, like a rushing wind, bears the war-songs of heroes, 
telling of danger and of glory ; — at other seasons, like a 
gentle evening breeze, sighs through the Cryptomerias and 
bears lays of good men’s deeds wrought in days of peace. 

This is the true “ Yamato Damashi-i,” the Spirit of old 
Japan. It is a subtle spirit, this “Yamato Damashi-i,” so 
Protean in its manifestations that even native Japanese 
scholars, fond as they are of philosophically minute defini- 
tions, have refrained from expressing its nature in precise 
terms. It has been left to a Japanese poet of the 17th 
century, Motoori Nobiyiaga, to attempt a description of 
the Spirit of old Japan in the beautiful verse known to 
every Japanese man, woman and child : ’ 

* A paper read before the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists 
on September 4, 1891. 
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Shiki«Shinia-no 
Y aniato-gokoro-wo 
• Hito to aba, 

Asa-hi-niniwo 
Yama-zakura-bana !" 

Should anyone enquire, What is the Spirit of Japan ? It is as the scent 
of the wild cherry-blossom in the dawn of the rising sun 

These lines, generally accepted throughout Japan as a 
definition of the national spirit, express at once its subtle 
nature and the veneration felt for it ; for what picture could 
appeal more strongly to the Japanese heart than that, so 
often reproduced by native artists, of the wild cherry-tree, 
glorious in its clothing of delicate blossoms, gleaming in 
the rosy light of dawn in the Land of the Rising Sun ? 

To us, non-Japanese students of Japan, this poetical 
description, however beautiful, is hardly satisfactory. We 
want to know more of the spirit which caused Japan, in the 
remote past, to develop one of the most marvellous civilisa- 
tions the w^orld has ever seen, the spirit which, within the 
memory of young men, has produced a revolution, political 
and social, to which history shows no parallel and the con- 
sequences of which may yet affect the destinies of teeming 
millions even beyond the borders of the Mikado’s Empire. 
Let us, then, see in what manner this spirit manifests itself 
in Japanese history, from the earliest legendary })criods 
down to the present time, so that we may attempt to ascer- 
tain its nature, its origin and its effects in the past, and thus 
estimate its probable consequences in the future. In select- 
ing from the multitude of instances, teeming in Japanese 
history, of the working of this spirit, care must be taken to 
eliminate cases of ordinary patriotism, such as are found in 
the story of any people, and acts of mere gallantry in action, 
such as are accomplished in every war and of which the 
warriors of no nation can claim ta monopoly. We must 
rather seek out those instances which are looked upon by 
the Japanese themselves as typically inspired by feelings 
which they especially venerate as being very noble and 
truly Japanese. The* study of these examples may lead us 
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to a knowledge of that grand old “ Yamato Damashi-i ” 
which has made Japan what it was in the past, what it is 
now, and what it will be in the future. No particular class 
of the Japanese nation can lay claim to the exclusive pos- 
session of this national spirit, nor is it confined to any one 
period. We find it exemplified from the very beginning of 
the life of the Japanese as a nation, from the time when the 
followers of Jimmu Tenno were conquering the land and 
partly destroying, partly assimilating, partly driving its Aino 
inhabitants northward. That no class had a monopoly of 
the “ Yamato Damashi-i ” is best proved by the varied nature 
of the instances of its possession cited in Japanese legend 
and history, and held up as examples to Japanese youth 
through a long course of centuries. . The names of Emperors 
and Empresses, Ministers, Councillors of .State, Warriors, 
and Sages, but also those of poor students, humble retainers, 
simple farmers, and even craftsmen, have been handed down 
from generation to generation as household words, associated 
with narratives of the great deeds by which they proved 
their “Yamato Damashi-i.” The majority of instances are, 
as is only to be expected, feats of gallantry, performed 
against terrible odds, in the course.’ of the centuries *of 
warfare through which japan has passed ; but these are 
less worthy of our attention, because the story, of many 
other nations is a continuous record of brave acts and 
“deeds of derring-do.” What is peculiarly Japanese is the 
prominence given, in the glorious roll of Japanese national 
heroes and heroines, to those whose merit lay in their self- 
abnegation, and devotion to the public weal, to those who 
suffered for others, whose love for their fellows or whose 
loyalty to their liege lords was stronger than the love of life. 

'Public spirit has always been held in the highest estfeem 
by the Japanese, and especially when it has been shown by 
those in high places. *No words can adequately express 
the veneration with which they speak the name of a good 
Emperor, of a Lord who was mindful of the lowly. There 
is no story related of a Japanese Emperor dearer to the 
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Japanese heart than the tale of the Emperor Nintoku 
(a.d. 316 ), enshrined in their national poem “ Takaki Ya-ni” 
lately so delightfully rendered into English verse by Sir 
Edwin Arnold.* Nintoku Tenno showed his “ Yamato 
Damashi-i ” not by deeds of valour against wild Aino or 
Korean warriors, not in desperate combats. with native 
rebels, but by his love for the poorest of his subjects. 
Gallant Henry IV. of France wanted every man in his 
kingdom to have “a fowl in the pot.” Nintoku went 
further, he actually enabled his people to live by stinting 
himself and his court and remitting a great part of the 
taxation. The rain came through the roof of his Palace of 
Takatsu-no-Miya at Naniwa, his clothes were sorely the 
worse for wear, but the great and good monarch as he saw 
the blue smoke curl up from many a hearth was happy, say- 
ing to the Empress who had rebuked him for their poverty: — 

“ Thou and I 

Have part in all the poor folk’s health, 

The People’s weal makes the King’s wealth !” 

Another manifestation of the “ Yamato Damashi-f,” 
quite distinct from military prowess, is connected with the 
cheerful sacrifice of life for the weal of others, a species of 
altruism so common in Japanese history that it greatly 
facilitates the understanding by Japanese of the doctrine of 
substitutory sacrifice which renders Christian dogma so 
difficult of comprehension by some races. The example 
probably best known to every Japanese is that of the wise 
Councillor Kusu-no-Ki Masashige, who committed suicide 
in order to impress the Emperor Go-dai-Go (a.d. 1319- 
1338) with a sense of the iniquity of his policy, from ‘which 
he found it impossible to dissuade him by sage advice. 
Only in Japan could a Minister have thought of such an 
extreme protest ; only in Japan could he rely upon its 
efficacy. The, Emperor took the silent lesson to heart, and 

* Sir Edwin Arhold, “The Emperor’s Breakfast.’’ In “Pictures of 
Ancient Japanese History ’’ (Part I.), by T. H. Asso, Chief Inspector of 
Machinery, Imperial Japanese Navy. Tokio, Maruya and Co., 1890. 
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reformed his ways. The name of-Kusu-NO-Ki Masashige 
was handed down to posterity as that of a national hero, 
the Imperial Government ordering, to honour his memor)', 
that no camphor-tree (“ Kusu-no-Ki”) should be cut down 
in all Japan for the space of thirty years. A truly wise 
decree ; for, besides enabling the Government to indulge 
in that play upon words so dear to Japanese, it saved one 
of the sources of national wealth from utter destruction, as, 
in those days, owing to reckless disafforestation, the camphor- 
trees were disappearing from Japan. Many an apparently 
arbitrary edict of the Japanese rulers of olden time shows, 
on close examination, evidence of similar shrewd policy. 

There are some instances of self-sacrifice, of devotion, 
of wonderful singleness of purpose and fortitude, which 
are capable of rousing to the warmest enthusiasm even the 
modern Japanese, with his disregard for the ways of his 
forefathers — a disregard which is wholly assumed, a mere 
superficial affectation. Every Japanese, however well he 
may disguise himself as a graduate of Oxford or of 
Cambridge, of Harvard or of Berlin, feels his pulses beat 
faster when he reads of the noble death on the cross of that 
martyr in the people’s cause, Sogoro, the Farmer, Chief of 
Iwahashi village, who, in the first half of the 17th century, 
laid down his life and the lives of all most dear, to him, 
(they were tortured before his eyes,) for the good of his 
fellow-peasants, on whose behalf he had petitioned the 
Shogun for the abolition of unjust taxes. 

The modern Japanese, clad in Savile Row clothes and 
shod with Bond Street boots, yet feels his heart beat high 
at thef mention of the famous Bandzuin-no Chobei, the 
brave Master of the Tradesmen’s Guild or Brotherhood, 
of Yedo, who, in the 17th century, died a terrible death, 
pierced by spears in a scalding bath, for his noble devotion 
to the cause of his fellow-craftsmen, loyal to the last to his 

“ Otokodate!' his Guild of Brotherhood. 

' • 

There is no Japanese, however “ modernised,” however 
much imbued wdth the new learning of the West, who does 
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not feel moved to his -very heart-strings when he sees 
enacted by the admirable actors of Japan the touching 
true story of the “ Chiu-shin-Gura^' the “ Store-house of 
Loyalty.’’ What that drama represents is known to every 
student of Japan, and, thanks to Western scholars, its 
plot, the ‘‘ Story of the Forty-Seven Rdnin,” has been read 
with emotion and admiration by thousands of l^Iuropeans 
:ind Americans. There is no finer example of Japanese 
loyalty, tenacity of purpose, devotion, calm courage and 
contempt for death than the story of the Noble Forty- 
Seven and of the Satsuma Man. 

From the few examples just cited it becomes apparent 
that the Japanese include under the term “ Yamato 
Damashi-I ” much more than what we imply by the word 
'■ Patriotism.” “ Yamato Damashi-I ” embraces also the 
idea of loyalty, both in its wider sense, in its relation to 
the sovereign, and in its narrower meaning of devotion to 
a feudal lord, to a beloved chief, to one ‘‘ whose rice they 
had eaten,” (as the Forty-Seven Rdnin .said in their pathetic 
“ Statement of Motives,”) to a clan, a village, to one’s 
companions in misfortune, to one’s brethren in a League 
or a Guild. 

Many Europeans, and .some Americans, e.specially 
residents in the Treaty Ports of Japan, have curtly defined 
“Yamato Damashi-I ” as fanaticism, or, at the very least, 
an exaggerated national pride, a sort of rampant Japanese 
“ Chauvinism,” a feeling to be discouraged by all non- 
Japanese and sternly repressed by the ubiquitous man-of- 
war, the thunder of whose guns is, quite erroneously, 
supposed to have opened Japan to modern enlightennient. 

This is not a true conception of “ Yamato Damashi-I.” 
It is the view of people judging only from isolated cases 
of anti-foreign outrages, caused, nine times out of ten, by' 
private revenge or by feelings of resentment at real or, 
more often, fancied insults to the national honour. It is as 
false as the aforesaid idea that the bombardments of 
Shimono-seki and of Kagoshima heralded the dawn of New 
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Jaf)an, whereas the Land of the Rising Sun had long been 
ripening for the Great Change to its new civilization, for 
which the way had been pro;pared by the labours of obscure 
martyrs, of peaceful heroes like Yosiiioa Shoin and many 
others, who gave up their lives in their noble quest of 
knowledge, their brave hearts filled with the true “ Yamato 
I)amashi-i.” 

Every student throughout the world must bow with 
respectful admiration when he hears the pathetic tale of 
that pioneer of the New Learning who toiled for seven 
long years at the composition of a Dictionary^ or rather a 
Vocabulary, of the Japanese, English and Dutch languages, 
obtaining his knowledge of the two latter tongues from 
occasional conversations with the few British, American 
and Dutch seamen at that time landing in Japan. One 
cold winter's night he had pored so late over the 
pages of his recently-completed work, that sleep overcame 
him. His tired head sank upon his breast and he slept 
until the biting, frosty morning air, stealing through the 
cracks of the paper walls of his humble abode, roused him, 
only to find the fruit of his .seven years of arduous work, 
his beloved Dictionary, lying, reduced to ashes, in the 
HibacJti" (the “ brasero ” or fire-bowl, the Japanese sub- 
stitute for a fire-place) into which his weary hands had 
dropped it in his sleep. For a moment the stout heart may 
have been dismayed and a thought of self-immolation, of 
" Scppnht " performed with traditional solemnity, may 
have flashed across his mind ; but, filled with true “ Yamato 
Damashi-J,” he was not to be turned back from his set 
jmrpose ; and, with a deep sigh, the modest hero set to 
work and toiled for three years more, until he had re-written 
the whole of his tri-lingual Dictionary from memory ! 

This happened nearly thirty-five years ago and the 
question naturally arises, whether such instances of the 
Spirit of Old Japan may still be found in oyr day ? The 
answer must certainly be affirmative, for we have only to 
turn to the columns of the “ Times ” of the ist of 
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September of the of Grace, 1891, to find, in an 

admirable letter from its Tokio correspondent, an instance 
of Japanese perseverance and devotion to the common 
weal worthy of being cited in the glorious roll of deeds 
inspired by the “ Yamato Damashi-L” It relates how a 
certain Minamoto Koki, a poor man residing in Tokio, 
has succeeded, after twelve years of unremitting toil, in 
adapting Pitman’s phonetic system of Stenography to the 
Japanese language ; so that the official reports of the 
debates in the Japanese Parliament, noted in shorthand by 
Minamoto’s pupils, are published “ verbatim,” (and more 
accurately than those of any other Assembly in the world) 
appearing in the “ Official Gazette ” on the morrow of the 
proceedings. This is. an important achievement, truly ; 
but the “ Times ” correspondent goes on to state that 
Minamoto Koki has refused all offers of rewards or honours, 
even declining the post of Director of the Reporting Staff 
of the Japanese Houses of Parliament, for which he recom- 
mended one of his pupils. “ He has worked for Japan ; his 
work has been successful, and he is satisfied.” 

With such a recent instance before us, we can say with 
certainty that the ^‘Yamato Uamashi-i ” is still a living 
force in Japan. In spite of appearances which would seem 
to indicate that the Japanese national character is being 
ground down to the level of the every-day life of the W^est, 
with its sordid greed, its petty jealousies and humdrum 
monotony, there still burns in Japanese hearts the bright 
flame of the Old Spirit. “ Yamato Damashi-i ” has adapted 
itself to the nevv order of things with true Japanese 
versatility, but it still maintains its hold on Japanese hearts 
and minds. VV'^hat it has done for Japan in the past it will 
do again in the future. 

May it continue to flourish as long as “the Wild Cherry- 
Blossom smells sweetly in the Dawn of the Rising Sun 

“ Asa-hi-niniwo 
Yatna-zakura-bana !” 



THE PELASGI AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS. 


(by the late sir 1*. COLQUIIOUN AND HIS EXC. THE LATE 

P. WASSA I’ASHA.) 

{Contimied from VoL V., 448.) 

Palev’s Opinion that the Current Text is not the 
Original Version. 

P'. A. Paley, in his admirable Introduction ^o his edition 
of the Iliad, fully and intellitiently discusses the subject, 
giving his adhesion to the Wolfian. theory. He believes 
that the poems did not exist in their present form before 
Antimachus (156 b.o.) ; — that the collection of PLsistratus 
merely reduced to writing the floating myths and poems of 
the reciters, indicating that many must have existed which 
are not included in the present Homer ; — and that the 
tragedians and lyric poets profited of these, as a basis for 
their works. He raises, however, a difficulty in the con- 
sistent maintenance of the characteristics of the leading 
persons. This, however, is scarcely ‘ a difficulty ; since 
characteristics once impressed on popular heroes become 
typical, and, as a matter of course, arc perpetuated* by sub- 
sequent bards. The Odysseus and Ajax of Sophocles are 
identical with those of the Homeric poems, in which they 
had been shown in such bold relief that the public would 
never have tolerated any modification in which they could 
not clearly recognise their favourite heroes. 

Pale^, moreover, is of opinion, and rightly, that the 
present text is not the original version, even allowing it, 
during a series of ages, to have suffered modification with 
the advance of language and civilization. It is, therefore, 
presumable that the original texts of the lyrics or ballads 
were as different from the present text as this text is from 
the Ionic of Herodotus, and, still more, from the Attic of 
Demosthenes. Had the original diction been preserved it 
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would have been unintelligible even in the age of Pisistratus 
or Antimachus. In consequence of this revision it is im- 
possible to say which parts were older and which later, 
for in revision, the older were modified, and the more 
recent made to correspond with the latest additions. This 
theory does not present any linguistic difficulty ; for Balzac 
has most successfully imitated the diction of Rabelais ; and 
it would not be difficult for a student of Chaucer to write a 
poem in his archaic English. The difficulty in reading 
Homer lies, not in the grammar or syntax, both of which 
are of the simplest, but in the vocabulary ; — in the use of 
obsolete words, and unusual compounds. These once 
surmounted, the text may be considered easy. There are 
but few words of doubtful meaning ; and even these are 
easily understood by a reference to the customs of the 
people, and to the Sanskrit language. The art of writing 
doubtless e.xisted long prior to this time, even in a literary 
form ; but, limited more or less to inscriptions and the 
monumental records of events, it w'as not used for per- 
petuating folk-lore. It was confined to a special class, and 
was not current among the population at large. 'I'he pro- 
bess was too cumbersome, and instruction was too little 
advanced : -and hence it did not extend beyond the sphere 
just indicated, except in the rare instances of brief messages 
sent, by the 'AyytAoc, in cases of pressing need. This is 
all the more probable, if we suppose, as is here maintained, 
that the Greek language, though a means of general inter- 
communication, was not the vernacular of all those who 
employed it. Now folk-ballads are never in an adopted 
language. They are necessarily in “ the tongue* under- 
standed of the people,” which, in our case, was the current 
vernacular, — the Pelasgic. In process of time they would 
be rendered into the literary language, — a strong recognition 
of their intrinsic force and merit. 

Tni-: La>:gu.\ge Disgokdant with the Matter. 

Wassa Pasha very shrewdly remarked that it is difficult 
to suppose, on the one hand, that so barbarous a people as 
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are described in the Homeric Eoems could possess a 
language so complete, composite and polished as Greek, 
and on the other, that a people possessed of a language 
testifying so high a state of culture could have been such 
barbarians and savages as are represented in the Homeric 
poems. 

The Pelasgic race is admitted to have been most widely 
spread, extending over a greater area than any other, 
except its predecessor, the Gaelic people — which pushed 
more persistently, and by several routes, towards the West. 
The incursion of the second or Pelasgian wave was pre- 
sumably one of the causes of this Gaelic exodus; for no 
other race is known to have intervened between the Gaels 
and the Pelasgians. 

No Tka('e of the AKRI^’AI. OF THE Greek Race. 

The only question remaining for solution is the origin of 
the Greek race, if indeed theirs was an immigration at all 
analogous to the two preceding. 

Sir James Redhouse assigns to the Greek race an origin 
in the Ural Mountains, and supposes that it gradually 
descended from the north-east at a very remote period of 
the w'orld’s history. Its Sanskrit descent is as certain as is 
that of its jjredecessors. It certainly cannot have been 
numerous, or traces of its* passage would have survived. 
That it was anterior to the Pelasgi cannot be doubted ; and 
since, as before remark(Kl, there is no trace of an invasion 
in force, the only presumption remaining is the one already 
suggestcid, that it was originally composed of an inconsider- 
able number, which coming into the region of the* eastern 
Mediterranean (possibly as traders, perhaps as invaders), 
drove out the previous race, whether Turanian or Iberian, 
and occupied the country, long before the historic era. 

About the epoch commonly assigned to the Trojan War 
(1184 B.C.), nothing is recorded outside Egypt, on which, 
as before stated, the “ Greeks are mentiohed as making 
an attack, in the T3th century B.c. But as P^aiKoc is the 
oldest denomination of the tribe, subsequently called 
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Hellenes, it would rather seem that these invaders of 
Egypt were piratical Pelasgians. who afterwards acquired 
the denomination of Greeks, and not the older and Greek- 
speaking race. 

The Homeric Poems originally composed in Pelasgic. 

The mythical history of Troy is as follows: Originally 
a Pelasgic settlement by Tros, it was called Pergamos, 
and the city was named Ilion, after the eponymus, Ilos. 
Laomedon fortified it, with the aid of Apollo and Neptune ; 
but shortly after, Hercules, irritated at the perfidy of 
Laomedon, took it (1314 R.c.), destroyed Laomedon, and 
placed on the throne the young Priamos, during whose 
reign the most renowned of sieges occurred. 

The epoch of the fall of Troy is 1270 u.c. according to 
Herodotus; — the Parian Marbles place it u.c. 1209, — 
Eratosthenes, 1184 li.c, 

K.C. 

Skammander is said to have reigned 1614 

Teucer „ „ 1590 

Dardanos ,, „ 1 568 

Erickthonios ., I537 

Tros ,, 1462 

Ilos ,, 1402 

Laomedon ,, 1347 

Priamos ,, ,, 131J-1270 

Mr. Gladstone fixes the date at 1545; but he does not 
give any basis for this v'iew, except mere presumption. 
Both probability and monumental history certainly support 
an earlier date than 1184 b.c. Nevertheless, the date 
attributed to the poem may be approximately correct, if it 
be intended for that at which the Pelasgian bardic poems 
were first rendered into and recited in Greek. In the 
original Pelasgic they must be far more ancient ; for it is 
quite inadmissible that this famous expedition was made and 
commemorated by other than Pelasgic tribes and Pelasgic 
bards ; and it is perfectly clear that the Pelasgi neither 
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spoke Greek nor any language akin to it, though both they 
and the Greeks spoke a tongue allied to Sanskrit. This 
obvious consequence, though it escaped Mr. Gladstone or 
was tacitly ignored by him, had previously presented 
itself to Dr. Marsh, who met it in the only way in which 
it could be combated, — by the bold, though baseless, 
assertion, that Pelasgic and Greek were the same language ! 

Even at a period comparatively recent in the world’s 
history, the inhabitants of the Pelasgic area still preserved 
the tribal or patriarchal system ; nor are they mentioned 
otherwise than by local designations. The only generic 
term was Pelasgi : otherwise they were spoken of as 
Achaians, Argives, Danai, Myrmidones, etc. — more usually 
by the first of these names. This style of nomenclature 
continued till the destruction of the two leading com- 
munities, — Athens and Lacedaemon. Nay, it survived 
much longer ; and no generic term was invented, till 
the formation of the modern kingdom of Greece : even 
then two Pelasgic words had to be sought, to define the 
country and the subjects of the newly-created sovereign, — 
Hellas and Hellenes. 

The Homeric poem gives the forces on both sidesf 
The Besiegers enumerated would be a vast host in even 
our modern age of “big battalions.” No such .host as 
theirs is recorded in ancient times, though later on we 
find that Darius I, lost 206,000 men in the Marathon expe- 
dition — that Darius HI. (b.c. 483) met Alexander the Great 
with 600,000 — that Artaxerxes led 900,000 against Cyrus II. 
— and lastly that Xerxes’ army numbered 5,283,220 men. 
Yet at that early date, the expedition against Troy numbered, 
with its allies, at least 100,810 men — an enormous host to 
be transported by sea, and a large percentage of the popu- 
lation of a not very extensive area. Yet w^e must remember 
that every adult (as now, too, in semi-barbarous nations) 
bore arms ; for w^ar was considered the chief occupation of 
men. Agriculture was held only as subsidiary, to feed and 
maintain the warrior class in a state of efficiency ; and 
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hence in time of war, it was left to the youths, the women 
and the aged men. 

The more remote the date of the Trojan war is fixed, 
the less possible it is that it could have been carried out by 
Greeks. Even at the commonly received date (h.c. i 184), 
the race subsequently called Greek — i.c., a race other than 
Pelasgian and speaking a non-Pelasgic tongue — was not 
then paramount in the countries whence the allies came. 
Designated for the most part from the loc.alities whence 
they' came, they are in many cases expressly stated to be 
Pelasgians. Hence, and from the fact already shown that 
the Pelasgi spoke neither Greek nor any language akin 
to Greek, it follows that the host was 'Pelasgic and not 
Greek. 

Semitic writers make no mention of the Greek race, 
beyond that Yavan'"' was said to be its eponymus, though 
Yavan more probably' means Pelasgic than Greek. I’hoe- 
nicians are mentioned as employed by Solomon (i:.c. iCK)o) : 
but his chroniclers allude to neither Pela.sgians nor Greek.s. 
The Pelasgians may have been omitted because they wert; 
pirates, and not traders like the Pheenicians, — -who, how- 
ever, were not quite innocent of piracy and kidna})ping. 
But this does not apply to the Cireeks, and will not account 
for their omission, for they were given to commercial 
pursuits, which they ev'entually introduced among the 
Pelasgians. 

We may', therefore, assume that the Greek immigration, 
whatever its form, was long anterior to n.c. 1 184, — probably 
even to n.c. 1500. Even if it happened .some considerable 
but not very long time before the siege, it is difficult to 
suppose that the race could have become sufficiently 
numerous to have sent out over 100,000 warriors by sea.f 

* Yavan (lovan) is supposed to mean Ionian, but we have seen that 
Ionian meant not Greek, but Pelasgic. 

t Such an exodus would, in the absence of the chiefs, have left the 
country open to attack from neighbouring tribes, or to anarchy at home. 
The latter actually did occur in several cases, notably in those of Agamemnon 
and Odysseus. 
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But if, as we suppose, the population was Pelasgic, such a 
levy would not be surprising for such a cause, in a nation 
already very numerous, as proved by their attack on £gypt 
in K.c. 1311. 

We have seen that there is no generic term for the whole 
host ; and where the people are not designated from their 
localities, they are indiscriminately called Achaians, Argives 
and Danaans.* If a generic term had had to be made 
purposely, it would naturally have been taken from the 
Commander-in-chief, Agamemnon, and Mykenian would 
have been used. That this was not done, is a strong pre- 
sumptive proof that the poem was founded primarily on the 
Acliilleid and secondarily on the Diomedeid, the names of 
the followers of these chiefs being those most frequently 
used for the whole army. Now all these tribes were 
purely I^elasgic. The Argives and Hellenes were from 
Thessaly, which continues a Pelasgian region down to the 
present time, and certainly iK^ver was Greek in the classic 
sense. 

Achilles was accompanied, not only by Hellenes and 
Myrmidons, but also by Achaians. Th(ise latter, therefore, 
must, at that period, have inhabited Thessaly : Myrmidon 
will hereafter be seen to be the designation of an employ- 
ment. 'Die later Achaia was in the Peloponneso, on the 
south-west and north coast of the gulf of Corinth, part of 
which is now called Livadia, Patras being the principal 
town. This was the country of the Danaans. Whereas 
formerly Hellas and Achaia were synonymous, the later 
Achaia was formerly termed Aigialos, from having a con- 
siderable seaboard. Subsequently it obtained the name of 

* To these three terms Atr. (iladsione for some unexplained reason adds 
Kephallenians. Hut these were only one of the minor tribes : for though 
Odysseus like Ajax brought 12 bhii)S, they were not J those of Agamemnon. 
Odysseus, nujreover, ruled not only Samos (Kephallenia), Zakinthos and 
Ithaka, but also “ those who peopled the Epeiros and dwelt on the opposite 
shores,” then called INIolossia, afterwards called Acarnanla and now Epeiros 
or Albania. Epeiros in the Odyssey is in many places clearly “shore,” 
for it is used of Kalypso’s Island. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. VT. N 
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Ionia, and lastly of Achaia, from the Achaians, who drove 
out the lonians and occupied the territory'. The original 
Achaia was a region of Phthiotis around the capital town of 
Alos ; but it was the later Achaia which conferred a name 
on the Achaian league of the 1 2 cities. 

When the Greek tongue had become an .acknowledged 
common medium, many of the Pelasgic local names were 
grecicized either by distortion of their Pelasgic designation, 
or by the imposition of one purely Greek. 

Now it is impossible that the bards who sang the deeds 
of the heroes should have done so in any but the vernacular. 
Their poems were eminently folk-ballads ; and in point of 
education there was little if any difference between the two 
classes, of composers and hearers. 

• Thus Gaelic names are travestied by the English. 

{To he continued) 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
OF THE LATE SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 

{Continued fro 7 )i Vol. V., page 460). 

XXIV. 

WI TCHCRAFT AMONG THE KOLS. 

By a Native. 

Abridgment of Instructions by the Governor-General’s Agent on fhe 
S. W. Frontier, to the Assistant -A.gent, in 1837. 

9. Hitherto this wild class (Kols*) on losing any pro- 
perty by theft, have repaired immediately to the village of 
the thief or thieves, accompanied by their brethren and 
friends, and thence driven off cattle without regard to whom 
they belonged. Reprisals followed, frequently causing 
bloodshed. This practice has already been strictly pro- 
hibited, but care must still be taken to repress it, and also 
to prevent individuals robbed from allowing the thieves to 
escape on receiving the value of the property stolen. A 
few punishments for such offences wdll prevent their fre- 
quent recurrence. 

10. Th(i murder of persons of both sexes under a per- 
suasion that they have the power of destroying by witch- 
craft was a crime of most frequent occurrence before our 
occupation of the K 61 country. On this subject, I have 
failed to remove even from the most intelligent Kbls the 
conviction that some persons do possess the power of des- 
troyin<5;‘ whom they please. While this conviction continues, 
the fear of punishment will not wholly deter these ignorant 
people from committing murder. We must try to remove 
the dreadful prejudice, gradually, and by education. Mean- 
while I have tried to save the lives of the suspected by 
warning the heads of villages, that whoever commits murder 

* The Kols are an aboriginal tribe. Compare this practice with the 
cattle-raids of the extreme South, described at Vol. V., page 460 et seq. 
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believing thereby to destroy the witchcraft, will be severely 
and even capitally punished ; and that on their application, 
we will cause to be removed, with his property, any person 
whom a majority of the villagers believes to possess such a 
power, to another village where the same prejudice does 
not exist against him. 

11. Some may think this unjust and hard; but while 
the conviction remains of the existence of such a power, it 
seems to me the only presently available plan to save the 
lives of persons suspected of it ; for the Kols argue that if 
the witch or wizard remains among them, their destruction 
is certain, arid can be avoided only by getting rid of the 
person. This belief is so universcil that severe measures 
against it might cause disturbances. Hence, till further 
orders, you will please to act as I have directed. 

12. Besides pointing out continually the folly and 
wickedness of this practice, much might be done to remove 
the belief, by inducing the people to bring their sick in your 
neighbourhood for treatment by the medical officer in a 
hospital to be established at a small e.xpense by the Govern- 
ment, with a small increase of the doctor’s salary. N umerous 
cures thus effected of sicknesses supposed to have been 
caused by sorcery, would in time overcome a conviction so 
fatal in its consequences. 

13. The Kols generally believe that all their sickness 
proceeds from these causes; ist Witchcraft, 2nd the dis- 
pleasure of their Devtas or Jlonj^as, and 3rd the Spirit of 
sorrieone who has died. Against witchcraft, nothing, in 
their opinion, avails but the removal of the witch or wizard ; 
hence many are unfortunately murdered each year. When 
sickness is caused by the Bonita, it is appeased by sacrifices 
rising from fowls to goats, bullocks and buffaloes, causing 
much waste and frequently leading those who have np 
animals of the kind required, to procure them by theft. 
More than one case has already come before me, of the 
thief pleading the sickness of a child as an excuse for the 
theft of the necessary sacrifice to the Bonga. Such persons 
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finding relief by medicine will ceaSe to hold the Bonga as 
its cause. The spirit of a dead person afflicts only with the 
same disease as itself died of, and for this the Kols seem to 
have no remedy, 

14, Many Kols who have benefited from medicines 
which I have given them continually apply for it. Hence 
my hope of destroying their baneful belief in witchcraft, by 
establishing a Hospital, especially if its medical officer take 
a personal interest in its success. 

XXV. 

WITCHCR.M T IN AFRICA. 

[Sir W. Flliot follows the note on Witchcraft among the Kols, by the 
following extract from the JOc/hi Gazette of the 8th November 1851. Our 
knowledge of Africa is rapidly being extended ; but this note on the 
customs of the Zulu and Amakosa tribes of S. Africa, 40 years ago, is 
still of sufficient interest to warrant reproduction. — R. S.] (It is slightly 
abridged.) 

“The following account of the system of witchcraft, 
which prevails among the Zulu and Amakosa Kafirs, is 
given in the appendix to a pamj)hlet by ‘ Veritas ’ on the 
‘ Kafir Labour Question,’ just publi.shed at Natal : 

“ Witchcraft is now known only by name to the English^ 
man : and recounting some of its stories in bygone days, 
sometimes gives interest to the social circle. But among 
the Kafirs of Natal and the adjacent countries, witchcraft is 
still one of the most elaborate systems of terror and suffer- 
ing which fallen humanity ever invented. Among Kafirs 
it is accompanied with secret poisoning on a large scale. 
Nearly every Kafir Kraal has its poison-maker whose 
business it is to experiment with herbs, roots, etc., and to 
extract poison from serpents, for producing by skilful com- 
bination the most effectual poison, and devising the best 
mode for administering it with the least probability of 
detection. With them in poisoning, as with us in medicine, 
he who can produce the best, becomes the most celebrated 
and does the best trade. A short time ago the most 
celebrated in Pietermaritzburg was a young man — the 
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servant of a white mam No one can be certain that his 
servant is not engaged in this traffic ; but as Kafirs do not 
try to injure white men thus, the statement need create no 
fear in any breast. But among the Kafirs themselves the 
knowledge of this fact produces constant suspicion and 
dread. Besides poisons causing immediate death they make 
‘ Ubuti ’ or bewitching matter, which they .secretly use for 
producing sickness and death among cattle or in each 
other’s families. Hence if death or any misfortune befalls 
a man, his family or his cattle, it is at once said that they 
are bew'itched ; and some pensons must bf; found out as 
having committed the offence. This brings into action and 
develops all the bad passions of the human heart,— jealousy, 
hatred, malice, revenge, covetousness. The victim selected 
as the author of the evil is generally a rival for a certain 
girl,— whom the one can only secure by removing the 
other,— or the owner of much cattle which his neighbours 
covet, — or one. who has become obno.vious to some great 
person, etc. Hence arises a spirit of universal dread : any 
person one meets may be the secret cause of death to him 
or to those he loves best ; who under the guise, of friend- 
ship, may with a Smiling face administer the means of 
death. Hence it is usual for the host first to eat a part of 
the food’ he gives to his guest, as a jjroof that there is no 
poison in it ; nor would the guest partake of his host’s 
bounty without such proof that his life was not in 
danger. This mark of friendly hospitality is not the most 
agreeable to an English stranger unacquainted with its 
reason. ^ 

“ This results in raising up a class called Tsaji use— y/itch- 
doctors,- -devoted solely to the study of medicine and the 
practical detection of witches. They not only profess to 
cure diseases by medicines, but also to have a supernatural 
knowledge of.the person, called ifmtakati, who has caused 
the disease or occasioned death. 

“ But not everyone can be a Tsanuse — the aspirant must 
^undergo a regular course of preparation. As our physicians 
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go through a course of study and .rise by their own skill to 
eminence, so must the Tsanuse be a clever and sagacious 
youth, bent on his profession, so that his neighbours, seeing 
his exploits and wit, may point him out as likely to become 
a Tsanuse. This subject will not only occupy his thoughts 
by day but also fill his visions by night, and he will dream 
of wonderful things, especially wild beasts— lions, tigers, 
wolves, serpents. Serpents, — supposed to be possessed 
by the spirits of their forefathers and departed chiefs, — 
occupy a prominent place in the attention of the aspirant to 
the honour of being a Tsanuse. He proceeds to relate his 
dreams to his friends and neighbours ; goes into fits ; runs 
about shrieking ; plunges into water ; performs wonderful 
feats. His friends declare he is mad ; and he speaks and 
acts as one under the influence of a supernatural being. 
He next catches live snakes (1 suppose harmless ones), and 
hangs them about his neck, as a proof that there is some- 
thing supernatural abemt him. With the snakes, and taking 
a goat, he goes to a Tsanuse. The goat he gives as a 
present to the doctor, to obtain instruction in the secrets 
of the profession, and the living serpents round his neck 
show that he is prepared for initiation into its mysteries. 
After a short stay here, he obtains a variety of medicines, 
strong - smelling roots called Jmpepo, besides some in- 
structions. fie then goe.s, with a cow or ox, to a still more 
celebrated 'Tsanuse, [mesenting the beast, to obtain further 
instruction. Here he obtains more medicines, roots, etc., 
and going home puts them in his house and hangs them 
about his body. 

“ His education is now considered sufficiently completed 
in both the art of medicine and the mysteries of witchcraft 
for him to practise by himself. The people say that he is 
changed — or is a new man — or has another spirit — using the 
same term Ul:tttioasa that is used for the change of the 
moon. Competent Judges hold that Tsanuse are in contact 
with the devil, who by lying wonders and supernatural 
manifestations helps their infernal work. Be this as it 
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may, they possess astonishing penetration and make dis- 
closures which hold the Kafir nation in the unwavering 
belief' that the spirits of the departed tell them all that 
passes. 

“ The practice is as follows : At some kraal some one is 
suspected of being an ‘ U 7 ntakati ' and of having bewitched 
some person or the cattle. As stated, the suspected is 
usually a rich man, or there is some other motive for having 
him removed. The people of the kraal and neighbourhood 
where the Etfttalrati lives nowresolv'e to goto the Tsanuse, 
who lives probably far away. All must go, including the 
person suspected, — refusal to go would be a proof of guilt. 
Meanwhile the Tsanuse, to whom they are going, gives 
mysterious indications, and without knowing the parties or 
w’hence they came, he usually foretells, as if omniscient, 
their approach, as it actilally occurs. 

“ On their arrival, they sit down and salute him. The 
Tsanuse steps forward and requests them to beat the ground 
with their sticks. This is called Ukubula ; and while they 
do it, he repeatedly shouts ‘Yezwa! yezwa !’ (Here! 
here !). He then begins to tell them about the Uvitakati, 
hfis name and father’s name, his abode, the crime com- 
mitted, where it w'as done, etc. It is amazing that in 
nearly every particular he is correct ; and as he was before 
a perfect stranger to all the parties, they exclaim at once 
that he is a great Tsatmsc, and that the spirit has given 
correct information. 

“ But if he should not succeed in discovering the Umtakati 
by the Ukubula, he places them all in a circle around him- 
self, stating that the spirit will not speak without the dance, 
to which he must now proceed. He ties to all the joints of 
his body bundles of sticks and assegais, tails of beasts and 
skins of animals and serpents, fixing feathers of ravenous 
birds in his hair. He thus already looks the most like a 
fiend incarnate that can be conceived, so that the children 
and young people run away in the greatest fright. Thus 
prepared he enters, with incantations, upon his diabolical 
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dance. His eyes roll with infernal glare; the motions of 
his body resemble those of the most terrible frenzy, every 
muscle and joint quivering with sympathetic expression. 
Even the men who went to witness the scene are aghast 
with horror while this terrific being conjures up the infernal 
spirit to obtain the requisite information. His victim is 
now pointed out ; and in nearly every case he indicates the 
Umtakati. Although the Unitakati may be perfectly 
innocent, he will probably confess at once. But if he 
maintains his innocence, the Amako.sa Kafirs put him to 
the torture, to make him confess : hot stones are applied to 
his body, or he is laid down and covered with black ants 
or small scorpions, under the e.xcruciating pain of whose 
bites the poor wretch confesses or. dies ! But among the 
Zulus, if the right person is not fixed upon, they go to a 
more celebrated Tsanusc till they succeed. The Umtakati 
who confesses is, among the Amakosa, ‘eaten up’ — that 
is, all his cattle and property are .seized by. the chief and 
parties concerned, and he is expelled as an outcast and a 
vagabond upon the face of the earth. Among the Zulus, 
the Umtakati is killed, with his wife and children, and his 
property is seized, till not a vestige is left, and his name is 
blotted out utterly." 


(7e be coulinucd.) 
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DARDISTAN. 

Bv Dr. G. W. Leitnek. 

« — 

K.— LEGENDS RELATING TO ANIMALS.^ 

i.~ A BKAR PLAYS WITH A CORPSE. 

It is said that hears, as the winter is coming on, arc in the habit of filling 
their dens with grass and that they cat a i>lant, ('ailed “ ajahV which has a 
narcotic eiTect ui)on them and keeps them in a state of torpor during the 
winter. After three months, when the spring arrives, they awake and g<j 
about for food. One of these bears once scented a corpse which he dis* 
interred. It happened to be that of a woman who had died a few days 
before. The bear, who was in good spirits, brouglit her to liis den, where 
he set her upright against a stone and fashioning a spindle with his teeth 
and paws gave jt to her into one hand and i)laccd some wool into the 
other. He then went on growling “ mu-miVmu ” to encourage the w^oman 
to spin. He also brought her some nuts and other provisions to eat. Of 
course, his efforts wxre useless, and when she after a few' days gave signs 
of decomposition he ate her up in dcs])air. This is a story based on the 
playful habits of the bear. 

2 .^ -A bear mourns a c.irl. 

Another curious story is related of a bear. I’wo wonu.*n, a mother and 
her little daughter, were one night watching their field (>f Indian (‘orn 
“makai,” against the inroads of these animals. 1'hc mother had to go to 
her house to prepare the food and ordered her daughter to light a fire 
outside. AVhilst she w'a.s doing this a bear came and took her away. He 
carried her into his den, and daily brought her to eat and to drink. He 
U^lled a big stone in front of the den, w henever he w'ent away on his tours, 
which the girl was ncjl strong enough to remove. When she became old 
enough to be able to do this he used daily to lick her feet, by which they 
became swpllen and gradually dwindled down to mere misshaj^en stumps. 
The girl eventually died in childbirth, and the })our bear after vain efforts 
to restore her to life roamed disconsolately about the fields. 

3.- ORIGIN OF BEARS. 

It is said that bears w’ere originally the offspring of a man w'ho was driven 
int(j madness by his inability to jiay his debts, and who look to the hills in 
order to avoid his creditors. ! 

'4. --THE BEAR AND THE ONE-EYED MAN. , 

'fhe following story w'as related by a man of the name of Ghalib Shah 
residing at a village near Astdr, called Parishing. He was one night 
looking out whether any bear had come into his tromba field.J He 
* These legends follow the series on page 310 of thc./jftf/rV Quarterij^ A’t^viav of April, 
1892, and should be compared with the Chitral FaV>lc» published by Mihtar Nizam-uI-Mulk 
in the January miml)^r of 1891 : “ the vindictive fowl/’ “ the golden mouse,” ** the mouse 
and the frog,’* “ the (juail an<l the fox.” .See also Legends in my Hunza-Nagyr Handbook. 

t The scrupulousne:'»s of the Gipsies in dkxharging such obligations, when contracted 
with a member of the same race, used to be notorious. The D6nis or Roms of the Shins 
are the ” Komanys ” of Europe and our ** Zingari ” is a corruption of “ Sinkari ” or inhabi- 
tants on the Viordersof the River or Sin the (Upper) Indus. 

Z Tromba, to be made eatable, nmst be ground into flour, then boiled in water and 
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saw that a bear was there and that he with ^ his forepaws alternately took a 
pawful of “ tromba/' blew the chaff away and ate hastily. The man was 
one-eyed [sht^o ~ blind ; my Ghilgiti used “Kyor/’ which he sai<J was a 
J^ersian word, but which is evidently 'J'urkish] and ran to his hut to get his 
gun. He came out and pointed it at the bear. The animal who saw this 
ran round the blind side of the man’s face, snatched the gun out of his 
hand and threw' it away. 'J’he bear and the man then wTCstled for a time, 
but afterwards both gave iij) the struggle and retired. The man, after he 
had recovered himself went to look for the gun, the stock of which he found 
broken. 'J'he match-string by which the stock had been tied to the barrel 
had gone on burning all night and had been the cause of the gun being 
destroyed. 'J'he son of that man still lives at the village and tells this 
story, which the people affect to believe. 

5.— WEDDING EKS'ITVAL AMONG BEARS. 

A Alulla. of the name of Eal Mohammad, said that when he w’as taken a 
]>risoner into Chilas, ■ he and his escort passed one day through one of the 
dreari(*st jjortions of the mountains of that inhospitable region. There 
they heard a noise, and (juietly apiiroacliiiigno ascertain its cause they saw" 
a ( nm[)any of l>ears tearing u[) the grass and making bundles of it wEich 
they hugged. Other bears again W’rapped their heads in grass, and some 
stood on their hind paw's, holding a slick in their hirepaws and dancing to 
llie sound of the howls of the others. I'hey then ranged themselves in 
rows, at ea(‘h end of which was a }oung bear : on one .side a male, on the 
other a female. 'Diese were su[)i)osed to celebrate their marriage on the 
occasion in (juestion. My informant sw’r;rc to the story and my Ghilgiti 
corroborated tlie truth of the first portion of the account, which he said 
described a pra<.tice behevtM to be common to bears. 

6.— 'fllE EEYING J’ORCUriNE. 

'fiiere is a cm ions sii|>erstition with r<.‘gard to an animal called ‘Tlarginn,’^ 
winch appt'ars to lie more like u porcupine than anything .else. It is 
covered with bristles; its back of a red-browmislt and its belly of a 
yellowish colour. That animal is supposed to be very dangerous, and to 
c ontain poison in its bristles. At the approach of any man or animal it is 
said to gather itself up for a terrific jump into the air, from w'hich it 
dt'seends unto the head of the intended \i(:tim. It is said to be generally 

placed in the “ ishamvU ” [in Astoiij or “ popUi.h {(jhilgitil, a receptacle under thi- 
hearth, apd has lo he kept in this place h)r one night, after which it is fit for use after 
being roasted or put on a taw'a |panj like a Chupatti [a thin cake of unleavened bread]. 
*‘bai.io” or tshitti har.io--sour br4rao [ini'>ro barao- sweet bardof 
* Almost every third man 1 met had, at some time or other, been kidnapped and 
dragged off cither to Chiids, Chilral, Badakhshan or Bukhara. The surveillance, how- 
ever, which is exercised over prisoners, as they are being moved by goat-paths over moun- 
tains, cannot be a very effective on# and, therefore, many of them escape. Some of the 
Kashmir Maharajah’i^ Sepoys, who had invaded Dardistan, had been captured and had 
escaped. They narrated many stories of the ferocity of these mountaineers ; that 
they used their captives as fireworks, etc., etc., in order to enliven public gatheiings. 
Even if this be true, there can be no doubt that the Sepoys retaliated in the fiercest 
manner whenever they had an opiiortunity, and the only acts of barbarism that came 
under my observation, during the war with the tribes in 1866, were committed by the 
Kashmir invaders. 
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about half a yard long and a span broad. Our friend r.al Mohammad, a 
saintly Akhun/ada, but a regular Miinchhausen, affirmed to have once met 
with a eurious incident with regard to that animal. He was out shooting 
one day when he saw a stag which seemed intently to look in one direction. 
He fired off his gun, which however did not divert the attention of the 
stag. At last, he found out what it was that the stag was. looking at. It 
turned out to be a huge “ Harginn/’ which had swallowed a large Markhor 
wath the excej^tion of his horns ! There was the porcupine out of whose 
mouth protruded the head and horns of the Markhor ! I My (Ihilgiti, on 
the contrary, said that the Hargiiin was a great snake “like a big fish called 
Nang.” I^erhaps, Harginn means a monster or dragon, and is applied to 
different animals in the two countries of Ghilghit and Astdr. 

7. — A FIGHT BET WEEN WOLVILS AND A BEAR WHO 
WAN'J'El) TO DIG THICIR CiRAVE. 

A curious animal something like a wolf is also described. The species 
is called ‘‘Ko.”* ThchC anii^ials are like dogs ; their snouts are of a red 
colour, and are very long : they hunt in herds of ten or twenty and track 
game which they bring down, one herd or one Kb, as the t ase may be, 
relieving the other at certain stages. A Shikari onc'e rcj)orted that he saw 
a large number of them asleej*. They were all ranged in a single long line. 
A bear approached, and by the aid of a long branch measured the line. 
He then went to some distance and measuring the ground dug it out to the 
extent of the line in length. He then went back to measure the breadth of 
the sleeping troop when his braiu h touched one of the animals which at 
once jumped up and roused the otheis. They all then iiursued him and 
brought him down. Some of them harassed him in front, whilst one of 
them went behind and sucked his stomach clean out. "i'his seems to be 
a favourite method of the.se animals in destro\ing game, 'J'hey do not 
attack men, but bring down horses, sheep and game. 

HISTORY OF THE DARD WARS WITH KASHMIR 

In 7 Chaitkks — (Chatiek I. Ghiias) 

lNTK0I>rCT10N. 

In the “Asiatic Ouarterly Review” of January last aj>i)ears my 
“rough Chronological Sketch of the History of Dardistan from 
rSoo to i8(;2.”t I now propose to republish “the Hi.story of the 
^Vars of tbe Dard tribes with Kashmir” beginning with the "apeount 
given to me by a Sa/.ini Dard in 1866 of the first war with 

^ This is undoubtedly the ca/iis a species of wihl dog, which hunts in packs 

after the wild goat, so numerously found in the high mountains round Gilgit. 

f Extract: ** /tS’-ro. The raitls of the Chil.-isis is made the occasion lor invading the 
country of Childs, which not being a dej)en<lency of Kaishmir, is not included in the Treaty 
of 1S46. The Maharaja gives out that he is acting under orders of the British ( iovcrnmcnl. 
(ircat consternation among petty chiefs alniut Muzaffarabad regarding ulterior plan.s of 
the Maharaja. The hikhs sen<l a large arn^ff, which is ilefcatcd before the Fort of Childs. 
1851. — Bakhshi Ilari Singh an<I Dewan llari Chand are sent with 10,000 men against 
Childs, an<l succeed in destroying the fort and scattering the hostile hill tri}>es which 
assisted the Childsis/* 
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the Childsis.* Its importance at the ^present moment, consists in 
the fact that these wars with the Dards were almost all provoked by 
Kashmir, as they, practically, now are by ourselves. The attack on 
peaceful and pious Nagyr was excused by the usual calumnies that precede 
and justify annexation, till their exposure comes too late either to prevent 
aggression or to punish their authors, who, if soldiers, obtain honours, 
and if wTiters, an cvajiescent popularity. Now' that the manuscripts of the 
Hunza Library have been sold by auction, that its fairies have been 
silenced, that its ancient weapons have been destroyed, that its language 
and religion have been assimilated to tho.se of its neighbours, a living chapter 
has disappeared of the most ancient traditions of mankind safe in their 
mountain recesses for ages, till English and Russian subalterns wanted pro- 
motion at the exjK-nse of the safety of their respective Asiatic Empires. In 
1866, 1 already ptanted out that the Legends and Customs of the Dards 
wxre gradually vanishing before the incidental inroads of Clrthodox Sunni 
Muhammadanism and that their preservation was a duty of the civilized 
world. Now we have simj)ly killed them ouJlright as also a number of in- 
teresting Aryan rejiuhlic.s, like Chilas and c:ither picturesque and peaceful 
autonomies. In 1875, Mr. Drew rei)orted that the abhorrence of the Shin 
race to the c'ow, which jirobably marked the almost prc-historical separa- 
tion of the Ddradas, the lowest of the twice born, from the brahmins of 
Kashmir, was ceasing, and in 1S86 1 saw' a son of the excellent Raja of 
Nagyr in lAirofjean garb all except the head-tlress. Now* that his country 
is [>ractieally annexed, Us (diief is called “ patriarchal,” just as the ('hihisis 
are now palled on the back “as biave and by no means quarrelsome” by 
journals whic h a fenv 7 iioiuhs ago termed them “ raiders,” “ kidnappers,” 
“roblxjrs” and “slave-dealers,” etc\, fotgetting that there exist the annual 
reports of our Dej'uty Cominis.sioncrs of Abbottabad speaking of them 
Since 1856 as a ]>eareable jieople. Nc3 dou])t before that date, the Sunni 
<!liil;isis raided Shiali Aslor, just as the Astoris raided w'hat they could. t 
'i’he following account, it will be seen, and my own notes, do*not, in the 
least, palliate the shortc omings of the Dards, but I maintain that there w ere no 
raids since i 85O, and that in 1 860 six Kashmir Seapoys, (not 6, coo, as alleged 
by a ret:enl write r) kept the Astor*l>unji road in a stale of perfect safety ; there 

^ L\lrac‘i fjain Dicw's “Ntu'tht-rn liarnt-is t>f linlia.” 1S77 : ** Until alxnil 1S50 they 
used to inaKc occasional cxpcilitions foi plunder, coming round the Hanks of ihc nioualain 
into this Aslor \ .ilKy. Il was tlicse raiils th.it determined Maharaja (iula!) Singh to send 
a punitive expedition against (did. is. This ht* did in 1S51 or 1852. The l)<'gias at last 
took ihe.i'fiiel stronghold of the C'hil.'isis, a foil tw(» or three miles from the Indus River, 
and reduced those ]jeople to .some degree i>f i)l»edience ; and there has hten no r<n\t since." 

•f “The Astor jieople used rormerly to vh> the same tiling,'’ and on page 450 of Drew’s 
“Jiunmoo and K.ashmir Tenitones," the author, who was a high t)fficial in the Kashmir 
service, says : “ The Sikhs .sent an e\pedilit>n to C'hilas under one Sujali Singh, but it w'as 
repulsed. . . , This was about the y^ar 1843, , . . The good effectsCnf the e.xpedition in 
1850 or 1851) . . . have all eady been s])oken of. Since that time the Chil.isis . . . jiay 
yearly to the Mabaiaja a tiibulc of icx) goats and about two ounces of gold-dust ; other- 
^nse they are free, Since then Major Onmianey in 1S6S reports that ever since the 
advent of British neighbourhood they have ifever committed any offences : “The jieople 
are inoffensive.” Mr. Scott calls them “ aejuiet, peace-loving peojdc,” and all the I’anjab 
Adminislratu>n Reports give them the same reputation. 
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were, no doubt, small detachments of troops at these places themselves, «<?/to 
protect the road against the puritanical peasantry of Chilas, but as J depots 
for Xki^then War with ail the united Dard tribes e'vVev// Childs. Yet we 
are told by a recent writer, ignorant of Dard languages and History, 
that we took Chilas in order to protect Kashmir from raids (which had 
ceased for 42 years), that we spend less on the safety of the frontier than 
Kashmir, that the Nagyr Kaja was a slave-dealer, etc., etc. Fortunately, 
we have official and other reports written before the jjassiorts of the moment 
obscured historical truth, and these Reports will long bear witness against the 
vandalism and folly by which our Northern Barrier of India was broken 
down and a military road was constructed for an invader to the heart of the 
Panjab. This road is the one from Abbottabad to Hunza, of which 
I obtained the particulars in 1866 (when I was sent on a linguistic 
Mission by the Panjab Cfovernnient to Kashmir and Chilas), but wdiich, 
for obvious reasons, I did not publish. Now that the Indian papers con- 
stantly urge and discuss its construction, I have no hesitation in giving the 
details of this, as I have of other roads and as nonf ought lo be done of the 
various means of communication throughout what was once called, and 
what should, and could, for ever have remained, the “neutral /one’^ between 
the British and the Russian spheres of influence or interference. 'I'he fust 
part of the projected road is to Cliilas, and extends, rouglily speaking, for 
125 miles, namely Abbottaba<I to Mansehra 16 miles ; Mansehra to Juba 10 
miles; thence to Balakbt 12 miles; Kawaie 12, Jared 12, Kaghan 12, Naran 
14, Batakundi 6, Burawaie 6, Sehri 5, Lulusar (where there is a line lake 
11,000 feet over the .«ea level) 5, Chilas 15. (For details see elseu I kto.) ( ff 
this 15 miles are on independent territory, so that there was no occasion 
for the precipitate subjugation of an morfensive j)opulation, wliose sense 
of security is so great that iltey abandon their houses entirely un]>rotected 
during the hottest part of the summer w'hen they leave with iheir families 
for the cooler surrounding hills. In another Dard re))uhlic, full of Arabic 
Scholars, Randia, there are no forts, and weapons may not be carried. 
Major Abbott, fiom whom Abbottabad so deservedly takes its name, re- 
porting to the I.ahore Board of Admimstraiion in July IVS55, when the 
Maharaja of Kashmir had misinformed him of the successful conclusion 
of his campaign against f 'hilas and had asked the IJritish Government, 
“whether he was to hold it with garrison, or to punish the people by burtjing 
their villages and then to retreat,^’ gave as his opinion that the latter course 
would exasperate the Chilasis into renewing their incursions, and that on 
the other hand “the possession of (’hilas by Jummoo would altogether 
destroy the hopes of the Syuds of Kaghan. And as the odium of this very 
unpopular expedition has been carefully attributed to the British Govern- 
ment by the Maharaja’s Ministers, so much of advantage may ])o.ssib]y be 
derived from it.” I must now allow my Sazini and other Dards to give 
an account of Wars which not only include the struggles for the conquest 
of Chillis, but detail the expeditions to Hunza-Nagyr, the massacre of women 
and children at \ asin, the Dareyl a*nd other conflicts, all interspersed with 
characteristic anecdotes and the names of men and places that have, or may 
.yet, come to the front. 
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The manners, tribal sub-divisions, and occupations of the Chihisis and 
the names of the mountains, streams, products, etc., of the country, 
as also the road from Takk to Kashmir by the Kanagamunn* pass, 
Diilng, Shiril, Koja, Ujatt, etc., are detailed in my “ Dardistan, where a 
Chilasi vocabulary, dialogues, songs, etc., will also be found. There are 
also roads from Abbottabad to Chilas through Agror, of Black Mountain 
fame, practicable for camels. Another road, fit for ponies, goes by Muza- 
farabad by Sharidi and the lovely Kishenganga and Sargan Rivers in Kashmir, 
by the Kamakduri (ialli, to Niat in Chilas. As already mentioned, the 
easiest road to our last conquest is by Kaghan through the Takk valley. 
There is also the long and dangerous road on the banks of the Indus to 
Bunji, which skirts, as its occupation would irritate, the Kohistani tribes who 
are l^athan.s, not Dards, incluciing the rival traders with Gilgit of Koli-Palus. 
Thence, on that route, comes Jalkot and the road that branches off into 
learned Kandin, which I hav^e described at length in the of July 

1892. 'The road, such as it is, constantly crosses and recrosses the Indus 
(by rafts), and at llie Lahtar river is reached the boundary between 
the true Kohistan and the Daid country, which is there called Shinaki, 
because it is inhabited by the ruling Shina race. A\*e then come to pretty 
vSazfn, from which my Sazini informant. Opposite to it runs the Tangir 
valley and country, whence there is a road to Vasin to which Tangir owed 
a sort of loose bond, ^\'c then continue by llie right hank of the Indus 
opposite Sazin, passing Shatial and on to the Dareyl stream, which comes 
from the Daieyl country that eventually joins on to (digit, (Jrossing the 
Dareyl stream, wc j^ass Harban on the left bank and a few miles further 
on, the 'for village, and arrive at the Hodur village, whence we go on to 
Chilas, after as bad a rcjad of about 200 miles a*s it is possible to conceive.^ 
Besides, if we touch the indej)endeiice of these \^rious republics €7t /w/Zc, 
we shall constantly be in a hornets’ nest, and ]>ro voice the coalition of the 
Dard with the Pathan or Afghan irreconcilable tribes, whereas, by keeping 
to the Kashmir route or, at least, confining ourselves to the Kaghan-Chilas 
road, and prohibiting our men f om going to the right or to the left of it, 
we may yet resume friendly relations with the harmless and religious C'hilasis 
and keep the road open for the eventual advance of Russian troops ! In 
the meanwhile, let us not destroy villages inhabited by hereditary genealo- 
gists, who, before our advent, were the living historians of an irrecoverable 
portion of, perhaps, the earliest Aryan settlements. 
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RUSSIANIZP^L) OFFICIALISM IN INDIANA REPLY. 

By a. Rogers, Esq. (Late ok the Legislative Councii., Bomhav). 

Under the above title, Sir W. Wedderbuni gave, in the January number 
of the j4siiitic Quarterly Rfview^ an article containing many mischievous 
0}>iiiions based on so slight a fabric of facts, that a rejoinder is advisable 
showing the other side of the administrative system in force in British 
India. 

Sir W, Wedderburn’s main object is to cry down centralization of 
authority which'he <\alls a “ Russianized system,’’ and to advocate a greater 
extension of indivi<lual control to local Officers, who are to be mainly 
guided by local usage and native ideas. 

The particular local Officer who has most to do with executive adminis^ 
tration is the Collector and Magistrate of the District; and to him Sir 
W. Wedderburn wishes to give a freer hand. He considers that although 
“the Collector nominally represents Oovernment in all its departments, 
his authority in the present day is the mere shadow of a phantom of what 
it used to be ; like a beam eaten by white ants, externally as before, but 
inside nothing bifl dust and ashes.” 

To illustrate how this has come about, he takes one of the ('ollector*s 
most important functions, the c'ollection of land revenue. “ (>riginally the 
Collector through his own local subordinates arranged for the measure- 
^ment and assessment of the village lands upon the basis of the old native 
settlements. As examples of such settlements we have that <»r Sir T. 
Munro in Canara, of Col. Pottinger in the Dekhan, and of Cieneral John 
Jacob in Sind. 'Fhesc settlements followed local usages and were differeni 
in every District, the Collector going round his District each year, and 
settling at the ‘ Jammahandi ’ (annual land-revenue settlement) what each 
ryot was to pay with due regard to the condition of the crop.s. This sort 
of thing suited the people, but it did not satisfy the central authority, 
which desired uniformity and greater scientific accuracy,” 

Let me describe one of these annual settlements, as, mea culpa^ I have 
had to carry such out myself. The land had never been measured, and 
the area of each field was put down, by eye-estimate, at so many 
(a local land measure varying in different localities, but generally about 
I acre). The dues of the State were levied according to the division- 
of-produde system in some cases, in others by rates varying according to 
crop, locality, caste of the cultivator, etc. ^The estimate of the produce of 
each field was made by Hereditary District Officers, by the eye, where the 
first of these was in force, in all cases except where wheat was grown as an 
unirrigated crop. After certain deductions in the shape of grain fees to 
village servants, temples, Hereditary District Officers, village dogs, etc., 
various proportions (from \ to |) were assigned to the cultivator and the 
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State, and calculated on the estimated area of each field. In wheat, three 
rows were reaped in three different parts of each field, and the gri^in was 
rubbed out on the spot. I'hen a rule-of-three sum finished the assessment 
operation ; — As 9 rows : to the total number of rows in the field, : : the 
produce of the one : to the reciuired jiroduec of the other. 'I'he grain of 
the nine rows was appropriated for the expenses of estimating, after deduc- 
tions as above for various purposes. There are hundreds of fields and 
holdings in every village ; and a single subdivision of a Collectorate 
contains from loo to 300 villages. Henc e become evident the impossi- 
bility of a Collector’s exercising any adcc|uate control over such a mass of 
details, and the necessity for his surrendering himself to his subordinates, 
and accepting what figures they laid before him. One of the (Collectors*, 
to whom Sir \\\ Wedderburn would hand over complete authority to 
adopt such native systems of management, actual!}^ laid down a rule that 
if a Kunbi cultivator did not oc'cupy a holding paying a certain sum to the 
State, or if a cultivator of another caste did not make up a certain figure, 
the difference should be levied from liim in cash : this was called a 
K/n/fitt kharch 7 vra (cess for cUTicient expendiiure). 

Of the vagaries of Colle<‘lors when uncontrolled by a central authority, 1 
may mention another case. One gentleman laid down rules for tlic entry 
of eullivators’ names in fields, whitdi amounted to a most arbitrary inter- 
fcreiiee with the rights of [iroperty. I 'or mstaiu'e ; if, out of 40 acres, one 
man held 35, the whole was entered in his name. If one held 28 and 
another 12, 30 would be entered in the name of the former and 10 in that 
of the latter. If one held 22 and two others 9 each, the former’s name 
would be entered in 20, and those of the others in 10 eac'h. d'he names 
of more than lour men wore not to be allowed pn one field, for fear of* 
(’onfusing the accounts : il there were more, those excluded might be 
allotted land m neighbouring fields ! Another gentleman, considering it 
a bad thing that the breed of cattle in his charge, a Province h»lf as large 
as lOngland, should deteriorate by promiscuous crossing while roaming over 
large tracts ot waste land, decreed that all cattle found without herdsmen 
should be pounded ! And so on. 

'J'he settlements of (,01. J\Htingcr in the Jlekhan and of (kn. jneob in 
Sind were avowedly make shifts, until the country became settled and the 
lands could be measured and a regular assessment be made. They, like 
the settlements of Sir d'. Munro, liave been gradually superseded by more 
civilised* and controllable systems of revenue management, much to the 
benefit of the people themselves. No one taking the trouble to consider 
the question can fail to see that the first reejuisite of an ecjuitable assess- 
ment of land is to ascertain its exact area, 'fhe state of matters described 
above made Clovernmcnt wisely determine that accurate measurements 
w'ere indisiiensable ; and though Sir W. Wedderburn approves of the old 
rough and ready survey, adopted by Collectors through their untrained 
establishments, he himself is obliged to confess that special skilled agency, 
organized like the Survey and Settlement department, for a scientific 
survey with proper maps and registers, did good and useful xvork. He 
proceeds, however, to say that the mischief begiyi when the department 
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undertook to frame for the whole presidency a uniform system for assessing 
and levying the land revenue. He tries to uphold this dictum by the 
trite remark, that each District has different conditions, that the black 
cotton soil of the Dckhaii (and he might have added, of Oujarat) has 
nothing in common with the spice gardens in the forests of (.'anara ; and 
that rules suited to the terraced cultivation among the rocks of Ratnagiri 
would not apply to the alluvial plains of Sind, irrigated by the rise of the 
Indus, d'his would suggest that the same method of assessment had been 
ap]:)lied to the various kinds of cultivation enumerated. J^ut this is dis- 
tinctly not so, except in so far that the assessment in every case is, as it 
necessarily must be under any civilised method, laid on each field, when 
tenants deal directly with the State as their landlord. The method of 
assessment, however, is perfectly distinct in each case. In the dry crop 
cultivation of ilje black cotton soil of the I )ekhan and the terraced culti- 
vation of Ratnagiri consideration is given, in addition to the intrinsic 
qualities of the soil, to the probability or otherwise of an adetjuale rain 
supply : in the s]>ice gardens of ('anara to the water holding caj)abihties of 
the wells from which they are irrigated ; and in the alluvial plains of Sind 
to the levels of the land which may or may not allow of the river floods- 
reaching it in sufficient (juantity. I'o insinuate that local rc(juircmcnts an* 
not duly considered, and that an attempt is made to stretch ail on an 
official bed of Trocrustes, shows that Sir W. \\'eddcii>urn has been writing 
on a topic of which he knows but little, but he is pcrha]>s confusing tlie 
assessment of land with the tenure on vshich the land in.iy be held. If so, 
he is again in error ; fcjr under the Survey settlements the pcculiariUe.s ot 
tenure in the coparcenary villages in Gujarat, suc h as the N;lr\ad;iri and 
Bhdgddri, and the Khoti villages in the Konkan, have been carefuih 
preserved. 

He goes on to say that the failure to ('onsidcr local reejuirernents and 
the attempt to stretch all on tlie official bed of rrocriistes have [aoduced 
an agrarian crisis sooner or later in every District dealt wiili ; and he details 
a number of evictions carried out in i <^73-74 in certain Dekhan Distriirts. 
but was not Government even just then engaged in an encpiiry into the 
cause of these evictions, which took place on a revi.*>ion of the assessments 
after the expiration of the first Survey lease of 30 years, when tin* as.se.ss- 
ments had been a good deal enhanced for various reasons ? That enquiry 
ended in a large reduction being made in the new assessments, and a Ifmit 
being placed on future enhancements, with the satisfactory result* that the 
Commission which sat last year to entpure into the working of the Dckhan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act reported officially that in these very Districts no 
complaint against the assc.ssinent had been made to them in the course of 
their enquiries. , 

The article continues : A year or two lifter there was a general agrarian 
rising in this part of the Dekhan, which had to be put down by military 
force,” But there was no general agrarian rising in the Dekhan ; and what 
did occur wa.s not due to the system adopted for the assessment of lands. 
Official records prove that the rising which took place was one confined to 
• the Ahmadnagar, Poona, Sbolapur and SaUird Collectorates, and was that 
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of an exasperated peasantry against Marvdrl and other usurers^ in revenge 
for their merciless persecution, ])y the latter, for their debts, and to destroy 
accounts and acknowledgments of debt. The matter had nothing what- 
ever to do with the amount or the method of assessments. 

It is said that each of the following J )e[)artments, viz. : Revenue Survey, 
l^'orest, Public Works, Irrigation, Police, Abkiiri (excise on sjurituous 
liquors), Salt, Opium, iuiucation, Registration, Vaccination, etc., ‘Mias 
now formed for itself an Impertum in Impejno^ and has framed a rigid and 
searching code of rules, which it administered through a hierarchy of 
executive officials, the written orders emanating from the Head of the 
Department, who has his head(iuarters hundreds of miles off at the scat of 
(lovernment, and ultimately taking effect through the hungry departmental 
jieon, who squats in the village at the Patefs house, and represents our 
administration in its concrt'te form. ' 

What is the real state of the* case ? With the cxeejition of mere depart- 
mental details, with which ht‘ lias no con('ern and which do not affect the 
general system, the I-’orest, Public Works, Irrigation, Police, xVbkuri, 
Oliiurn, and Registration de)>artments are a*ll worked, as far as system is 
('oncerned, by their heads through the ( 'olleetor and Magistrate himself! 
'The Forest Otticers and the lAecutive Kngineers for Public' Works and 
Irrigation are virtually his Assistants as Colk.'ctor, and the Superintendent 
of Police is directb' undir his orders a^ .Magistrate. He himself is an 
Assistant to the ( 'omniissioner of Salt, Alikari and Ophim, as wt‘11 as the 
Registrar lor his own i)istrict! .Mthough he is not answerable for the 
work of the Falucalional and N’ac'c'ination departments, he, as President of 
the Foc'al f unds, looks into the working of all village schools, and sees that 
\’act'inators do their work. \\’ith regal'd to the Revenue Survey, rJl 
ri'porls on assesMiient, and orders on them, pa.ss through his hands for 
comment and i*\ecution : and, when the Survey operations are complete, 
he has the sole charge of the executive details. What, then, .becomes of 
Sir W. Wcdderburifs assertion that the Colk'ctor's authority is the mere 
shadow of what it used to be? 

Let us now examine some of the more general and sweeping charges 
which he makes against the Indian .administration. It is said that W'c 
know’ little of the real < ondition of our splendid inheritanee in the East: 
that others than our paid agents, erjually well informed, speak of extreme 
poverty and serious discontent among the masses ; of a fifth of the w’hole 
])opulation going through life with their hunger unsatisfied : of taxation in 
India, notw’ithstanding this excessive poverty, being in jiroportion double 
that in England ; of the fertility of the laml becoming exhausted ; and of 
jieoplc year by year finding it more difficult to live. Now, although the 
very recklessness of these words is suffic'ient in the eyes of any sober 
observer to refute them, it may be worth our while to consider them in 
detail. 

Nobody denies that, according to the European standard of living, the 
people of India arc poor ; but the questions are, Are they jioor in com- 
parison with their wants? and, Are they poorer under British, thaTi they 
have been for ages under Native, Administration? Even Mr. Dadabhai 
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Naoroji and the Indian Nathinal Congress will not dare to uphold the 
latter assertion. It is true that the pressure of population on the soil, in 
soinc places (due to their numbers not being thinned under British rule 
by war and pestilence), may cause a hard struggle for existence ; but, on 
the other hand, roads and railways now afford to that population the means 
of locomotion to localities where other means of supjiort than agriculture 
are procurable. There is no fear, as there was under Native rule, of the 
surplus ])roduce of one part of the land not being able to find its way to 
other part.s, deficient in food supplies. Should such deficiency occur, there 
are Famine Codes laying down the duty of all Officers on the first appear- 
ance of scarcity, with practical rules to prevent the possibility uf any disaster 
from such scarcity. And is the extravagance f)f the statement that 
50,000,000 (one-fifth of 250,000,000) people go through life with hunger 
unsatisfied, not .sxifficient to disprove it to all thinking minds ? 

Again, what are the signs of serious disctmteni among the masses ? Is 
Crime, rampant throughout the country? Arc there re{)resentatK>ns, peti- 
tions, disturbances? C)r does the discontent cxi^t sim])Iy in jierfervid 
imaginations ? 

In spile of the exi'essive }>overty, taxation is in proportion double what 
it is in England.” How can this be demonstrated? What is the taxation 
in India of the great mass of the people? Simply and solely the sail excise 
probably amounting to lod. per head i)er annum ; for land revenue is only 
the rent of land and not taxation.''^ Excise on spirituous lifjuors, opium 
and preparations of hem[> are not taxation. India, moreover, is a country 
of free trade. W here, then, is the excessive taxation ? 'f'his is, in fai t, 
another meaningless flower of speei h. 

“The fertility of the land is becoming exhausted, and year by year the 
people find it more difficult to lived’ AVhat has exhausted the fertility of 
the soil? Is it at all true that it is becoming exhausted? 1 was jiresenl 
some years ago at the reading of a paper before the Colonial Institute where 
this idea was mooted : and I quite agree with what Sir Arthur Cotton, the 
w^ell'known Madras Irrigation Fhigineer, said at the time, that far from the 
fertility of the soil of India being exhausted, its surface had barely been 
scratched ! 

Sir Wb WTdderhurn offers himself as a witne.ss of the change that has 
come over the conditions of the Indian Civil Service since he entered it, 
as one w^ho knows it by experience from the bottom to the top of the 
official ladder. He does not mention, hovirever, that there are two official 
^adders. One of these he ascended ; but on the other he got only on the 
lowest rung, as a boy, a good many years ago, and rose no higher. Most 
of his service was spent in the Judicial line, and not the Revenue. He has, 
therefore, for many years been in contact, not with the great mass of the 
people, the agricultural classes, but only with* those who frequent the Courts, 
the litigious and the criminal classes, decidedly the inferior ones, who do 
not by any means represent the true feelings of the people, from whom 

* It seems to us to be another name for the same thing, l:>ecause the proprietorship of 
the ian(t claimed by the British, and by some native. Governments is not founded on either 
• Hindu or Muhammadan Law, no>to speak of justice* — En. 
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they are as widely apart as a barrister from n farmer. He must even have 
forgotten his youthful experience of revenue duties, or he would not have 
said that the ryots or village Council are careful to raise and distrilxite the 
crops according to ancient local usage, and that from the crop is raised, as 
a first charge, a certain share, under the name of Land Revenue, for the 
Government of the country, with smaller shares to the village Officers. In 
the Jlombay Presidency, in which his exj^erience was gained, there is no 
such system of division of produce : under the Bombay Revenue Survey 
settlements, all payments towards Land Revenue are, and have been ever 
since he went to India, in cash, in the shai>e of a fixed tax on the rent 
of land. 

“Under the easygoing methods of native rule, the village communities 
were little interfered with. And this was what best suited them.” Some 
of these systems have been described above ; and the ^National Indian 
(Congress itself would probably disaj)prove of them. Would it be thought 
an e\cessi\e interference with the liberty of the Indian subject if the 
Magistrate endeavoured to prevent the spread of cholera by forbidding the 
use of the village tank fijr drinking, and washing the persons and clothes 
of the inhabitants, as well as for fieciueiUation by cattle? No village 
(Council would object to this, or to the storing up c’lf manure in pits (dose 
to the houses of the jK'ople or to the village well. Village ("ounrils would 
not even think (»f putting a stop to the burial of the dead in the actual 
embankments ol tanks fiom which the inhabitants drew their drinking 
water, an abomination I have m\ self witnessed. 

AVhere the penj)le <d' a country are so wanting in the crudest conceptions 
of sanitation, and are so wedded to immemorial usage as in India, it seems 
simjily Radicah>^m run mad to go back, as Sir W. Wedderburn jiroposcs 
to self-govei nment by the people alone. In siudi matter^ as the repair of 
village >vells, tlie temples and other public buildings, the entertainment of 
strangers and care of the jioor, the authorities ncit only do not interfere, but 
encourage the imuiicij)al (forts of thi‘ jieople ; but in such otTier matters 
as the management of <'ommiinal forests and pastures and the distribution 
of water from irrigation tanks, they have to keep a watchful eye that the 
oysters are not eaten b)' the heads and other inlluential people, and the 
shells only left to the pe)or ryots. 

Is it only under Native Rule that communications have been opened 
up, reservoirs and waterworks (’onstrueted, and the welfare and progress of 
the peojile generally jirovidcd for? 'I'o judge by Sir W. Wedderburn’s 
Article one would think there was truth in the exploded idea that if the 
English were to leave India they w'ould leave no traces of themselves but 
their broken beer bottles. He may rest assured that one-sided statements 
of this nature wall do infinitely more harm than good to that advancement 
in the prosperity of India whiclt wc all have at heart. 

A. Rcku'rs. 

THE CAUSES OF THE LATE AUSTRAiJAN CRISIS. 

In complying with your request that I w'ould jot down the causes pf the 
late Australian crisis, let me frankly state that J am by no means cjualified 
to speak authoritatively on this matter. If, how^ever, you care to kno\v the 
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impressions of one who has a fairly extensive acquaintance with the con- 
ditions of business in Austialia, and who think that great ignorance exists 
on the subject in Knglaiui, they are at your service. 

In the first jilace, there are too many banks for the population, and their 
wants. Hut the causa tausans was, of course, the sudden panic that set in ; 
and, of course, no banks in the w^orld could stand against a prolonged panic. 
Another feature was that the investments of the banks were mainly on 
security (mortgages, etc.) which could not be thrown on' the market and 
realised at short notice. 

It must he distinctly understood that what has o('curred betokens no 
decline in the wealth or commerce of these great colonies. A glance at 
the returns of imports and exports for the last few years will reassure one 
on this point. The magnitude of her territory, the inexhaustible nature of 
her resource.s, and the energy of her sons, assure to Australia a splendid 
lutiire. What has happened may not he without its value, if it calls atten- 
tion to the necessity of obeying certain fundaniental laws of commercial 
finance which have too generally been ignored anti vitdaicil. So great is 
the elasticity of Australian liusincss, that tins disaster will leave no per- 
manent traces: a single “good year ’ in the wool industry would alone 
supply ample compensation. In every little struggling up country town 
you will find two or rnoie lival hanking establishments, struggling for local 
business, like two drowning men for a plank that will cuily sn[>jiort one. 
In my opinion, several of the Hanks shouUl be amalgamaie<l, the super- 
fluous staffs being discharged (with suitable compensation), and tlie super- 
seded buildings being sold. Again, as it is ver) unlikely that British 
Ca[>ital w’ill be attracted into these banks for some lo years or more, the 
London agencies and staffs .should be got rid of, until confidence is 
ttioroughly restored. By these measures of retrenchment a sum ct>iisider“ 
ably exceeding ^,'250,000 a year might be made a\ailable towards interest, 
paying off debt, and dividends. 1 he policy of rccunstniclion is like that 
of the welKknown spendthrift, who, after renewing a bill on exorbitant 
terms, would exclaim, gleefully, “Thank Heaven! that's off my mind; 
there’s an end of that !" 

I . H I :n n I k I . k H 1 : \ i on . 

36, Eaton Square, S.W. 

i3lhjunc, 1893. 

sij>k-li(;hts os Australian failures. • 

I'he present crisis, long since foreseen by me, is the logical outcome of 
neglect in Australia of the most elementary rules of trade and business. 
The trade has been supplanted by s}>eciilation, in other w'ords, by gambling. 
Money is a token value of labour and consequently of production ; one 
must be given in exchange for the other.* But Australia has borrowed 
money w'ithout equivalent given, for high rates of interest have merely come 
out of capital. 7 'he basis of commerce is the exchange of the results of 
one kind of labour for those of another- money being the medium and 
a concentrated result of labour. Money borrowed gives only an artificial 
^and temporary prosperity. For the last decade Australia has been borrow- 
ing, not 7 nnkin^ money. * 
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The sole security of Australia is land ; and land itself is of no value, 
but only for what it will produce— and this only if (besides local consumj)- 
tion) it can profitably be brought into the world^s markets. Land, too, 
however, has been “boomed.” A man buys land for, say, ^,'1 per acre. 
He deposits a fraction (out of borrowed money) and pays the remainder 
wdth paper. He then forms a syndicate. Duly puffed, the concern is 
passed on to a second syndicate at double the price — paid in paper. A 
plot or two are built on or ]>lanted, an<l the luho/e /and revalued at the 
enhanced price ol the usual par, and sold to a third syndicate. The 
Labourer has been bribed and coaxed to work on his own time and terms, 
for his vote is useful to secure official position, which often means credit 
— money- loans. Promises made at ele('tions ('ompel Governments to 
provide work, hence many Government railways. Now Railways do not 
themselves prodiu e ; they can only pay with a large pojiulatioii and a 
great <‘arriage traffic, and that solely on manufiictured goods, for cattle, 
timber, wool, etc., can be conveyed merely at iinremunerative rales. Australia 
has a sparse pO])ulation and few, if any, manufacturers and the freight is very 
small. Part of the caiiital leaves the coujitry lor plant which perishes 
by wear ; and part is consumexi in unjirodactive labour on (’onj,truction and 
working. Ihilike roadmaking which n<)iild haw ])rofited Australia far 
more, railways consume capital and enrich but a fe w indiviciuaK. 

-Vustraha has be«‘n like n penniless man, refusing to work and liv’ing on 
sjieculation 01 gambling. Now labour, helped b)* economy and know- 
ledge, ('Oiistitutes the only true ]»rosperity of a country. All other processes 
are sini[)ly gambling, but the present generation know no other means 
of making mone y ; and henee the reanedies now [iroposed are simply the 
continuation of the same system on a larger scale, d'he gambling of 
pnv'ate indiviilual.s and Limited (Companies is. to be advancctl a stag? 
further: ( io\ ermiieiUs are to s[)ecuiate -to tuid in a Confederated Colonial 
Spee ukUion. 'I'liey jiropose Kj [Hnehase Tank shares and to give guarantees. 
Hut governments are a ch.inging body ; ofticials have been implicated in 
disc'reehtable banking e)peiatie)ns ; and, with deficits everv year, shares 
can be purchased only out of Tiust I- umIs-Sa\ ings Hanks. 

liuTcasing the number of [lenniless guarantors <loes not, however, 
make a (‘oncern solvent, i’rohibilive duties, injurious speculation ami fresh 
loans will not stave off thc‘ inevitable day of cc)m[)iilsory /a/foar, after 
national bankruplc'y has oc('urred. Hotter face the situation manfully ; and 
hy steacly, strenuous, well-directed, prodiK'tive indhi/ual labour develop 
our t)wn resources, than evolve new schemes for borrowing from new 
dupes. 'This course is now s<'areely a virtue ; it will soon be a necessity. 

Lenders share the responsibility of the present crisi.s, for having encouraged 
this spirit of gambling, by j^ouring in money at the asking, and thus leading 
Australia to ruin, after cTeaftng an artifieial jirosperity, they have led 
Australia to consider speculation as the only source of making money. I 
sum up my blunt, but well-meant, remarks with the homely advice : “ Let 
Australia learn to work and cease to borrow ; and let England cease to 
lend.” Thus only can ruin be averted and Australia’s de])loral)le past be 
retrieved. 

An .\vstrai.iax I.anoovvnkr. 
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CALIFORNIA FOR. RETIRED ANGLO-INDIANS. 

VorR artic le on the subject of ex-Indian officials farming in Australia is in 
the right vc'in, from all I have heard, ('alifornia is in ever)’ way a superior 
place for them. J'he climate is delightful, labour more plentiful, markets 
good, schools excellent, and surroundings generally refined and agreeable. 
The Chinese make good domestic servants. The collapse of Australian 
Banking seems, however, to present some resemblance to the state of 
things that has obtained on the Pacific Coast for 2?. years j)ast. I'he 
tightening of the London and New York money-markets that began about 
3 }ears ago, crijipled the Pacific Coast badly ; and the de]>ressiori that set 
in then still continues. Up to that time money was jilentiful, and Real- 
Estate speculation rife. Eastern banks began calling in their loans to the 
C'oast banks, and de])Osits from FLastern sources fell off. 'The growing 
scarcity of money and work caiLscd jicople to leave the newer towns, and 
property <if all kinds depreciated in value. C ‘onset piently banks had ver) 
often to take over unsaleable [iniperty, as the mortgage interest was not 
met. The banks were .strained, but very few failures (x'currcd. 

Now in Australia there has been similar land spectilalion and booming, 
without leally so miicli reason in it as in the f'ase of the U. S., where the 
growth of population is so rajnd. Probably the .\ustralian banks did a 
similar businei.s to those of the Pacific ('oast. I am informed that the 
loans of British to Australian banks amounted to ^-{,26,000,000, whu'h was 
called in, the collateral securit) being unsatisfactory. 'The Australian banks 
naturally crowded their own credit-customers. \'alues were tjuickly 
affected — all of which (xiused depositors in those l)anks to witiidraw. 

ICven the Hon. Harold I'lnch-Hatton does not ([uite go to tlie root of 
the matter in the Pall Mall (ia/etle of the iHth May last, 'i'tai years ago, 
“*Bradstreet's Journal,’’ of New York, published an interesting letter fjoin an 
Australian corre'>pc)ndent, in which he reviewed the borrowing jirocliviiies 
of the C'^olonies, from the various go\ ernments to the smallest municipalities, 
and predicted a day of serious reckoning. 

An Amu.o Ami ric’an. 

CHANGES IN TIIK INDIAN ARMY. 

I Docivr whether the British j^cojile will ever realize iheir real position, as 
masters of India. Two momentous administrative changes have recently 
been carried out, the first of which has been effected by Act of Parliament 
-I mean the abolition of the Commanders-in-idiief of the MadVus and 
Bombay Presidencies, and the substitution for them of officers simply 
holding the rank of J.t. -General, and thereby sweeping away at one stroke 
the military traditions and policy of a century and a half. So far as 1 
am aware, this great change ha.s not evoked even a single comment from 
any London daily paper,* and in the brfef discussion in the House 
of Lords concerning the Bill — Viscount Cross rescued it from utter 
flatness by inducing the Governme/it to accept his proposal, that these 

* It is, in<k‘e<l, .strange that a measure which a few years ago excited a storm of oppo- 
sition should now pas.s almost with«.>ut comment. — En. 
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T^t.-Generals, these Deputy Commanders-in-chief, should, as their pre- 
decessors did, hold scats in the Presidency “Councils, thereby rescuing the 
respectability of their })osition from extinction. The Duke of Cambridge 
was the only speaker in the Lords who spoke decidedly against the Bill, 
but he deferred to the judgment of the hero of the day, Lord Roberts. On 
the 3 rd June, the bill was read a third time in the Lords ; it has yet to 
get through the Commons, where, if it can have nothing else, I hope 
it may have a decent funeral, some words of recognition, such as the 
imperishable servi('es rendered by the Madras and Bombay armies call 
for. 'rhere may be good reason for modifj ing some of the departmental 
arrangements in the Madras and Pombay armies, but, I say again, such 
a revolutionary <'hange required fair consideration by the leading organs 
of public opiniijn. 

The second change is that of ('lass Companies to ('lass Regiments, 
effected by Int'al Indian authority, and should, like the above, be brought 
before the public. I'he management and control of our Native-1 ndian 
Armies are vital subjects ; this is not always remembered, owing partly to 
the natural docility of the men, but that this may be outraged we 
have ample proofs in the past. ^Vhile the entire ('ivil administration of India 
IS being transl(jrmed, is no change to be made in the condition of the 
native army ? With a man’h cousin perhajis serving as a ('ollector while he 
is a Subadar, or [xThaps only a Havildar, what must the ambitious 
s])irits in the nrrny feel, tr) say nothing of the examples before their eyes 

-in the larger Native States of C'olonels, Majors, cte. •In time, no doubt, 
some benefu'ial change will be made : in the meanwhile, in my opinion, the 
uimost prc7'isti>N and aifr should be taken that no opening be left for any 
inisimderstandirig aidant f^ay or aI/o7ca?h'e\^ for it is upon these ])oints only 
that more or less insubordination or mutiny has arisen diis is the keystone, 
of the fabric. 

As a minor consideration, 1 think it ]>robal)le that taking away the 
(Commanders in-chief of Madras and Bombay will lessen thp pride of 
those armies -and perhajis even the men will feel the removal of their 
visible chiefs. 

I should think no military man in India ever understood Native character 
better than Sir Je)hn Malcolm ; to the best of my recollection, he con- 
sidered the maintenance of separate divisions of the Indian native armies 
as the very essence of their safe existence. As to Class Regiment.s, they 
have been ordered ; but unless you have some mixed Regiments, how are 
you to enlist the lower castes, such as Koormecs, \heers — to say nothing 
of the lowest ? 

Among other reasons for maintaining the ( 'ommandcrs-in-(3hief at 
Madras and Bombay, is — that in the event of our troops at the front meet- 
ing with a crushing defeat— we should have the Madras and Bombay 
armies, as separate and reservi d Corps, — with their confidence and spirit 
not impaired, whereas if they are to form mere outlying and inferior portions 
of the whole Indian armies, they would infallibly consider our pre.stige (in 
which their own is included) gone and universal military panic would ensue. 

A Rktiked Benoai. Geneftal, 
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AMIR ABDURRAHMAN AND ^I'lIE PRESS. 

St. Petersburg, J,Jth May, 1893. 

Akxkr* the perusal of your interesting article on the Amir Abdurrahman 
and the Press , 1 have come to the conclusion that the Amir has not only 
been grossly misrepresented by the Anglo-Indian, but also by the Russian, 
Press. I had always been under the impression that the Amir was a 
bloodthirsty barbarian, and I am glad to think that he Is. in reality a firm 
and far-sighted ruler. It is pity that he does not come to Pairoiic, like the 
Khan of Bokhara and the Shah of Persia. If he were to do so, many of 
the absurd reports concerning him and his government might, ipso facto^ 
cease.* Believing that the Amir was a des[)ot of the worst kind, many 
Englishmen in Russia thought that it would be better that his kingdom 
should be distributed between his neighbours (as a result of his misgovern- 
ment) than that, two of the most powerful Ein}>ires in the world should 
come to blows at the cost of ihillions of money, and perhaps also of tlioii 
sands of lives. Indeed, there ought to l)e a close alliance botwtdi Russia 
and England, if not also Ehincc, who could tiicn amic'ahly divide Asia 
among themselves. 

The i’higlish are here said to have fortified the P>aroghil Pass which leads 
from the Pamirs to Chitral, and to slowly prepare its annc\ation to India. 
The Amir of Afghanistan, w ho must, it is said, for his own safety, remain 
in touch with the Afghan tribes wliicli aie alarmed at Pritish a[)proach in 
various direction.s^ is said to be greatly annoyed at the interference in 
Crhitral and to ponder over tlic de{)Osition of the Khan of Kehit, Khii 
dadad.t He is rejX'irted to have also, once for always, refused to ret'eive a 
British military mis.sion. Ueneral Kuropakine w'ill shortly make a recon- 
naissance along the Afghan frontier, the Russian detachment'^ at Murghab 
having been reinforced, a*s akso the Pamir Mission, which will now be al)le 
to establish three little outposts. 

I hope you wall notice the JCnglish expedition to the \'ene.sei and the 
great future importance of .Siberia and the North of Russia fix English 
commerce. 

Now* that there is an Anglo-Ru.ssiaii Society under the aus[>ices of the 
Imfierial Institute, in which is also located what is left of tlie Northbrook 
Indian Club, the efforts of Lord Diifferin and of Sir M. Wallace to bring 
about in India a better understanding of Russia, ought to bear the happiest 
results in the friendship of the two greatest Plmpires of the world, d'his 

* Although we have ourselves urged the Amir'i. coming to this country, it \iould he 
disastrous for him to do so .now, for he has not only to contend w'ith .1 rcnew'ed rising of 
the Ha/iiras, l;ut he has also to be on the spot wdieu Russian, if not British, aggression 
threatens his territory. — El>. 

t Whatever the Amir's views may be about the Khan of Kelai, he is not likely to say 
a word on that subject to the Government of IruHai His dislike, however, to our pro- 
ceedings in Chitral is natural erunigh .seeing that he thinks that Chitral ought tr> he under 
the influence of Kabul This was never really the case, and the Government f>f India has 
long claimed inrlependence for Chitral cfiid the other hkastern States, and has for many 
years past objecte<i to Kabul interference in this c|uartcr. The reply sent to the Amir 
through hk agent, Mr. Pyne, by the Government of India is, of course, a friendly 
one. — Ed. 
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happy consummation is, moreover, inevitable, owing to the pressure on 
India, through Siam and Jiurma by a French Indo-Chinese Empire in the 
South, whilst Russia is installing herself in the North. 

Ancjlo-Russian. 


RACIAL DWARFS IN THE ATJ.AS AND THE IWRENEES. 

In my “ Dwarfs of Mount Atlas ’’ (David Nutt, October, 1891), a second 
letter from Mr. Walter 15 . Harris appeared, who stated that early in Novem- 
ber he would visit Morocco, and clear up the subject. Had he carried out 
his intention, it is now ])lain that he would have put an end to all discus- 
sion on the question before the end of December, 1891 ; but when the time 
for his leaving for Morocco had arrived, he was on his way to Yemen as 
“special correspondent of tlu‘ Tunes,'" where he wrote some very interesting • 
letters as to that unknown c ountry. 

A year later, meri^bers of the Scotch Mission to Southern Morocco dis- 
c(jvercd that there were, beyond cpiestion, in the Great 'Atlas, and almost 
in sight of that city, irihts cjf dwarfs such as I, had described ; and one of 
the Mission subsec piently gave an account in the Times (>/ Moroeeo of 
jngrnies that had been ^e(‘n, men and women, batliing together in the 
sa( red waters at the tomb of Mulai Ibrahim. 

Mr. Harris, wliu ac'companied Mr. Cunninghame Graham on a round trip 
thiough Northern Morocco, heard from the vScolc h Mission that there were 
dwarf tribes in the Allas, a stalcmenl which the Moors fully confirmed : 
and he sub.^eqiienlly met ^\ith fourteen of these dwarfs at Amzmi/, and 
other places, height 4 ft. to 4 ft. O in,, with a reddish-brown com- 
plexion. 

llierc is 7 nnv 710 {juestio)i tailed hr iinyone as /c /iie eAisfejtce of dwarf 
tribes in the Atlas : but the 'Jime> (f jMo 7 ’oce\,\ in admitting the fact,* 
tried to ac c-ount for it by a theory which no anthrojiologist will accept, 
namely that these dwarfs are stunted descendants of big rebel Rerbers, 
who, driven by tax-c'ollectors to inacce-ssiblc mc^unlain ranges, had become 
dwarfed by cold and haul living. No instance of mountaineers being 
dwarfed by cold into ]>ygmics, smaller than Andaman Islander.s, is known to 
science : and as the .southern slopes of the Atlas and the secluded country 
below offered a safe home and refuge to these people, they must have lived 
in the Allas voluntarily. Mr. Silva, an engineer formerly in the cmjdoy 
of the Moorish Go\ eminent, several years ago discovered in some high 
ranges of the (beat Atlas an indcjiendent and warlike race of Jews, who, 
so far from being stunted, were nuK'h larger and more robust than other 
liarbary jews. 

While the fact of there being dwarf tribes in the Atlas w-as being con- 
clusively established, a similar di.scovery w^as made of the existenc'c of 
precisely similar racial dw'arfi# in the Pyrenees and other parts of Sjxiin. 
Mr. Maepherson, our c.onsiil at Barcelona, at my request, caused careful 
enquiries to be made in the Eastern Pyrenees, the results of which he 
stated were conclusive as to there bc'ing racial dw\arfs there, principally in 
the Val de Ribas, \ metre to i ni. 17 c. in height, copper-coloured, with flat 
broad noses and red hair, active and robust. 
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Some years ago a writer in Kosnios described them in similar terms, and 
spoke of their hair as woolly, and their eyes as slightly Mongolian-looking. 

An ^\uslrian merchant has informed me that he saw in the market-place 
in Salamanca similar dwarfs. 

My attention was attracted last w’inter by an old Murcian peasant-woman, 
who had very dec ided ‘‘ similar to those that arc in use in 
South Africa and Southern Morocco, and 1 siis[)ccted that she must have 
got the habit of “ eating "words ' from dwarf ancestors. Qn inciiiiry I found 
that I was right ; she said that these klicks came to her from some '' SVa/w” 
or “ dwarf ' ancestors. In four out of six generations a ‘‘ nano ” had appeared. 
Her daughter and grand daughter were under three feet eleven inches in 
height. In other half-breed Nano families dw’arfs sometimes appear that 
look in every respect like African dwarfs. 

We find in the Paheolithic and Neolithic ages traces of two dw^arf races ; 
those of the first' era of an inferior type with a head projecting behind, and 
with oddly-curved ‘thigh-bones, the joints of which, according to lluxle\‘s 
acute conjecture, must have caused these A^a/Zi/er/hd/ or Jberian dwarfs to 
tUD) their toes in and to waddle in their walk. A ver>' similar type is now 
found in parts of Central Afric'a, who are inferiejr to the Akka dw'arfs, and 
who w’alk in the WMy mentioned. "I'hc dw^arf on the monuments described 
by ^Vilkinson is one of them evidently, as he has a head projecting behind, 
in a singular w’ay, and a flat forehead, probably the result of artificial 
flattening, such as is seen among Ameritan Indians, 'riiu lOgyptian artist 
has also tried t<j give a full face portrait showing how iIk' dwarf Uirnetl in 
his toes in w'alking. 

The old ALurcian half-lirced Nano woman says that there are also two 
species of Nanos in Spam ; one, a had lot, of a low type, wlio are Giidtio 
rMnos^ and live in c aves and who arc called 'Tartari, ami walk in a ludii. rous 
way, with toes turned in. 

The other, who are better-looking, are Casti//(ui(f-A\inos, who came to 
Spain originally from an anc ient cit) beyond Moroc-co, called Poun^ where 
their business was washing sand for gold and silver. I’hc-ir ciueeii was very 
fat and was called Mena, and thc'V w'cre c:alled J\>uni, and On Mena 
(Mena’s men), names still applied to dwarf^ in the I >ra \'alk:y. In 'Ja- 
Pount is tile tomb of “the fat c]ueen J/Ze/na,'^ i)v '‘M fierna-Mtna^'' where in 
times of drought cjfferings are still made. The ruins of the old city are 
called by the peo[)le cjf Southern Morocco Poun or Potmf, or Ta-Ponfii , 

Two 1 )afour dw'arfs, whom 1 found in Cairo lately, and w’ho had dwarf 
klicks in their speech, spoke of Ta-Pount and of Iflenta-AIena, both of 
which they connected wnth the Dra Valley and Ta-Pount. One of the 
dwarfs would not come to see me a second time, .she w^as so horrified at 
my mentioning the aw'ful name of DMoo (“ I lidoo-Osiris ”) ; “anyone who 
does that is sure to swell up and die, or to wmke up dumb, or blind I” 

The Sherif of \Varza/:at at the head of the I >ra, in which district are the 
ruins of the Cyclopean city of Poun or Fount, has offered to take 
Mr. Harris there, who has been ifi correspondence as to his expedition 
with the Royal Geographical Society and myself. He is probably now in 
“Me Holy JMftd of Poun cradle land of the Egyptian race, which 
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Champollion, Eunsen, and other early Egyj)toIogists identified with Mauri- 
tania. 

The last exj)edition to Fount mentioned on the monuments took place 
between 3 and 4,000 years ago ; but (^)aceii Hatasu’s mission to that 
country, so elaborately and boastfully portrayed, w'ill probably turn out to 
have been a romance on stone. If so, the last expedition was that of the 
fygyptian Ilannu (Hanno !) between 4 and 5,000 years ago. If there are 
any vestiges, however slight, of that oldest of cities and of civilizations to 
be found in the Dra Valley, the results of Mr. Harris’s exj)edition wull be 
of much interest to the world. 

R. Cl. HAMIiURTON. 

28, Pall Mall, 14, TS03. 


c'hinp:.se PKOdRKss — a chinkse menu. 

CiijM'.sh conservatism is perfectly t'omj)atil)le with progress: last year a 
hundred CJhinese workmen were sent to study pia<'tical metallurgy in the 
workshop of Cokril, near Liege, 'f'he steam-factory of Hou-pee for weaving 
('otton-stiiffs is well known, i'or 20 years has ('hina used the telegraph, 
which is now being generally extended, the superstition wearing off of the 
shadow of its wires causing misfortune and that no funeral should pass 
under them. Indeed, the (lovernment has j>ublished a du'tionary of 7,000 
cy])hers — ('hinese being ideographic and n (4 alph^^betic --which the 
men hants aie now largely using. The wires are now being continued from 
Kansu through ( 'hinese 'liirkestan unto the Pamir. 'Phe school formed for 
th(‘ training of interpreters at foreign Legations and Consulates is under 
both Cdiinese and Iuiro])can IVofes.sor.s. .V few months ago prizes w^ere 
awarded by the princ es of the ('hinese Foreign Office Commission to 55 
students distinguished in English, 25 in French, 14 in Russian and 9 in 
(Kerman, after a three > ears' c:ourse in European as also various Oriental 
languages. 

'Lhe Viceroy Li of ('anton, to whom the Emperor sent, on red silk, 
the autograpli word h'li ” which means hap})iness, has struck coins on 
the French system, putting on one side the Imperial dragon and on 
the other the name of the ruling Emi)eror and the value of the coin. 
Talking of coins, the hhnperor has sent 100,000 taels (of the value of 
4s. 2d. each) to the sufferers by the bad harvest in the province of Shansi. 

A banquet was given at Peking to the Foreign Diplomatists, the menu of 
which follows : First came four classic dishes, namely : swallow nests 
with pigeon eggs, shark fins with crabs, dogfish with wild duck, duck and 
cauliflower ; then succeed delicacies served in cups placed before each 
guest : swallow nests, shark fins, plain morils, vegetables, mushrooms with 
duck feet, fried partridge, pigeon in slices ; then there appeared four middle 
dishes, namely : ham in honey, a pure of peas, vegetables and dogfish ; 
four side-dishes : haricot cheese with bamboo buds (a kind of asparagus), 
roots of bamboo, chicken, shellfish ; four tiors d'ivurrcs in du[)licate ; 
ham and chicken, fish and gizzard, pork tripe and vermicelli, duck, and 
pork cutlets. Each guest had also placed before him plates of almonds, 
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pistachio paste, pears and ofanges. Finally the following were the roast 
and boiled meats : sucking pig, roast duck, boiled <'hicken, boiled pork. 
Ther6 was a prolusion of European and C/hincse wines. No opium was 
smoked ; for othcial C’hina is not yet reconciled to the drug which it owes 
to the East India C'oinpany. 

('iUNKsK Mandarin, 

A FRENCH VIEW OF THE SIAM-CAM bOl )I A IM nROtiElO. 

As neither the claims of France on Siam nor her determination to sulfer 
no interference, either by advice or arbitration, m what only ( oncerns her 
self and Cambodia, are understood in England, I venture to give to your 
reader's tlic true facts of the ipiestion. 

If Siam has any right whatever on the territories oeeupied b\ her, among 
an oppressed, ynlViendh, but thinl> bown population, it is by our 'IVeaty 
of 1867 with Siam in which we agreed not to annex Ckimbodia, whilst 
reding to Siam its two finest Provinces, IJattambang and Angkor, in which 
those marvellous rums are found which })u//le tlu* historian. Thus Siam 
lias admitted that w'e had a right to give them away, but as the principal 
interested in the treaty. King Norodom of Cambodia, has }>rotested against 
it, and as it has never been executed it is null and void, an<i wx* can resume 
w’hat has never legally been estranged. If, however, it be alleged that b\ 
a still more ancient cession, these provinces were given to Siam by a King 
of Cambodia for services rendered, it is sufficient to re[>ly that this remains 
to be proved, and that by the constitution of ( 'ambodia no such cession 
IS permitted. 

The Siamese, under bad advice, have nev’er dclimitattd the territories 
on which tiicy have encroached, but we want to settle the <}Uestion once 
for alwrays. Geographically and politically, Siam is indicated to become a 
French protectorate. We do not seek to destroy its independence but to 
make sure of its benevolent neutrality, just as England did not, and could 
not, object to our Cambodian ]>rotectorate, so she will say nothing to our 
protecting our possessions in Annam and Tonkin, by taking I aiang-i’rabang 
and the valley of the Mekcmg. This we secuie by making our intlueiK e 
paramount at Bangkok and on the Meinam, the short cut to the Uj^per 
Laos regions. 'Lhere the establishment of a native neutral State from the 
Shans and Laos would also be a protection of our Indo Chinese ICrnpire, 
but it is easier to cut the Gordian Knot by a demonstration before Bangkok, 
which is 40 days’ march to the Mekong Valley, w^here the warlike C'arn- 
hodians will soon make short wwk of any troops that Siam could send 
to a country that cannot even feed its present sparse population. 'I’o 
reward King Narodom and his people for their support, wx trust to raise 
a great Cambodia by reviving the ancient Kingdom of the Khmers. 

That neither Lord Rosebery nor the vSiamese should know what is going 
on, is simply a proof that the question is really foreign to them. Nor will 
any responsible official, English, or Siamese, venture to argue the case. 
Travellers, like Lord Lamington, and commercial pioneers, like Mr. Holt 
Hallett, may well seek to stimulate public attention, hut they are helpless 
to prevent the natural and inevitable extension of French influence and 
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commerce in its legitimate spliere. The annexation of Up])er Burma has 
taught us what to do, though we have grievances against Siam, whereas 
there were none against Burma, except that it was required to consolidate 
the British Empire. Thus too will the cxi.stence of a French Indo-Chinese 
Empire be a factor in European politics and secure British neutrality 
in French questions, just as the approaches of England and Russia in Asia 
must secure British neutrality in Russian (juestions. The peace of Euroi)e 
will, therefoRf, be assured in spite of any triple alliance. 

Remains the possibility of Siam pla(*ing herself under a British pro- 
tectorate. Its acceptance by England would be tantamount to a declara- 
tion of hostility against l^'rench Indo-China and may, therefore, be dis- 
missed from present consideration. 

Camuodian. 


VTVISKCriON AND I )1S.SEC FI ON. ' 

1 siRON<ii.v protest against our Government identifying itself, in any way, 
with the brutalization of India by the introduction of Vivisection or by any 
interference with the time honored Pinjrapoies in wliich old and disabled 
animals are fed aiul kept alive. 'I'hc reverenta? felt for the* sacredness of 
life by Indian.s sliould be rather fostered, for it is a feeling that is connected 
with their noblest associations, whereas with us mercy to animals, that have 
long .served us, means to destroy them speedily, so as to be saved the 
trouble of looking after them, when they are iu> longer.of any use.’’ 'The 
foolish slaughter of animals deprives our fields of manure and we have 
reached a state of things in England in which beer may be ])urchased for 
le^s than milk. The dissection of paupers who die in our Hospitals should 
alsd be stopped : 1 believe that few' w'ould subscribe to Hospitals if it 
wt,*rc know'll that such an outrage might be committed on patients, ignorant 
of tlieir possible fate. (Jharity may cover a multitude of sins, but it should 
no longer aid the e\[)criinentali/ang, alive or dead, on the pioor, without 
llieir previous knowledge or consent, for the very doubtful* benefit of 
Medit'al Science and to the certain destruction of finer feelings in the 
opisator and the public. In Bombay, the Muhammadans have protested 
against the w'ay in whic h their dissec ted co-religionists are disposed of ; 
in the Banj.ib, a College was — some years ago — emptied of its Central 
Asian students — all f)o.ssible pioneers of British civilizalicm — w^hen Moulvi 
Abdullah of Bc^khara died in Hosjiital and was dissected : but in England, 
the want of consideration towards paupers, ‘‘the beloved of (lod,” awakens 
no protest. 

An Enolish Doctor. 


OBITUARY. 

Orikntat. Ecarning and Art bave sustained a heavy loss in the death of 
Ehkderick Saljsion Gk(3\v.sk, cm. 1C., at the comparatively early age of 
56 years. He was the younger son of Robert Grow'se of Bildeston, Ips- 
w'ich, born in 1838. He was educated at Oxford (Oriel and Queen’s 
Colleges) and was a scholar of the latter, where he graduated as^M.A. 
Having joined the Civil Service, he went out to India in i860, and was 
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posted to the N.W. Province^, where he eventually rose to be Collector 
and Magistrate. Stationed first at Mathura, he worked zealously and 
arduously at the usual official routine, with a sympathy for the natives and 
a gradually increasing knowledge of their languages, ways and thoughts, 
which gave him an immense influence over them. 'I’his he exercised chiefly 
by urging the richer men to works of utility, both in construc ting new wells 
and buildings and in restoring the .splendid specimens' of Indian archi- 
tecture, existing in the district. His Mathura, a District Memoir,'' is one 
of a series of government publications for the guidance of district officers ; 
and here his erudition and love of Oriental art have combined to prcxluce 
a work superior to mc 3 st cithers of tlie class. It is illiistraU*d with many 
pliotographs of personages and buildings, and published at the Allahabad 
Government Press ; has run through three editions, and is still the standard 
work on the subject. His Essay on the principles on which town and 
village names have been formed shows the dej)lh and extent of his study in 
Oriental languages, of which he has left another elegant monument in his 
'rranslation into excellent English Prose of the great Hindi poem --‘Hhe 
Ramayana of 'I'ulsi Das,” which reached a fourth edition in 18S7 : this 
also was published at the Allahabad Gowrnment Press, first in 8vo. tlicn in 
4to. He had been transferred to Bulandshahar, where he ('ontiniicd botli 
his work and his studies, on the same lines as at Mathura. His failing 
health compelled him tcj leave India in 1890, after 30 yt ars’ servic’c. He 
was nominated in iHyc^ a C'ompanion of the Indian Empire for his excellent, 
if obscure, services, and a Kellc^w of the Calcutta Eniverbity for his learning ; 
and he was on the Committee of the P»engal Asiatic Soc iety. Retiring to 
Haslemere, in Surrey, his health rapidly gn\e way : and alte r a long illnc‘s>, 
borne with great patience and fortitude, he died jieacvfully on the iprh 
May, 1893, He was an * accc^mplishcd .scholar, a profound Orientalist, a 
learned archiecjlogist, a sound critic, and a good adminislralc»r. His anti- 
pathy to the I'ublic Work.s 1 department wab not surprising in a man of his 
aesthetic ta.stes, to those who remember the Department's white-wasliing of 
the Pearl Mosque of Delhi. Mr. (ircnvse, among other monuments of his 
zeal, liberality, and artistic taste, has left a \ery beautiful little Catholic 
Cliurch at Mathura, himself bearing cjnc-third c^f the cost, it is remarkable 
principally for being almost entirely in an Oriental style <3f architecture, its 
every detail elaborated with exactness and skill on the be.st models, yet 
without servile imitation. The effect is excellent, and if somewhat marred 
by the semi-Russian shape of the dome which rises over the intersection of 
the four arms of the edifice, the fault lies with the absurd prejudice of the 
priest in charge of the mission, who objected to the “heathen" Hindu 
elongated and quadrilateral dome which Mr. Growsc had originally designtjd. 
His idea of utilizing Oriental forms for Christian art has unfortunately met 
with no response ; and tawdry European china vases and cast metal candle- 
sticks and French fiddle-shaped vestments are still obstinately used where 
Oriental pottery, Benares brasswOrk, and kinkobs stiff with wonderful gold 
embroidery can be got at much less expense. Mr. Growse, who had joined 
the Catholic Church, was a zealous observer of its precepts without any 
bigotry ; and he received the last rites of his Church before his death. His 
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remains rest in the cemetery of Haslemerc ; .his good works still survive in 
the memory of his friends \ his hooks and l)uildings form a yet more lasting 
monument; and his soul reposes we trust, in Ood. 

V. 

Lord Chelmsford has favoured the public in this issue with a masterly 
account of the real Defence of India,’' which is 7vithin its frontier. He 
has, however, in the course of his remarks on “the Madras and Bombay 
Army Ihlls " in the House of Lords on the jjth May last, also incidentally 
reftTred to the danger of any attempt to defend India the Frontier, 

i?i sentences that are as terse as they are true, and of which the words, 
“those who were so i)ersistent in advocating ‘a forward policy,’ were doing 
a iftfusticc thr uatHral ft^afurt s of on?' o2V)i I^'ronfitr iuiJ riskin^:^ llu" 

los^ ot our Indian Efnfirc"^ sum up the result of all careful to])ographical 
observations made in the countries beyond the Frontier. * We trust to be 
able to shr)w in <letail in a future' issue, how utterly unsiuted are the coun- 
tries beyond the fVontier to a military advance or occupation, and how 
unwise is tijc ('onduf t of those who are breaking down one i)hysical barrier 
after the other in order to join in a suicidal issue with a foe whom Nature 
had divided from us b\ almost imsurmountable obstacles. The whole 
extract from Lord ( 'hehnsford’s memorable* s[)eech runs as follows: 

“ Running through the whole of the l)es]xueh too, lay the ])resumption 
that, if we are to meet a formidable lairopean enemy on our fronlitT, we 
must go outside the* frontier to do so. He belic^ved that would be a fatal 
mistake to make, unless it t'ould be absolutel)' ])ro\ed that by stepping out- 
si<le we should find a better fighting t)osition than inside our own country, 
but, he eoiitended, after studying this question very closely for a great 
numb<*r of ye.ir.s, that the north-w estern frontier, which was the only strikable* 
frontier for a J'hiropean force, was as strong as it possildy could be made, 
and if they were !<.» yield to those who were so persistent in advocating a 
forward jiolicy. it would be s'een, lie believed, that they were doing a great 
injusli<'e to the natural features of our own frontier and risking the loss of 
our Indian Kmj)ire,” 

We consider tiiat Lord ('helmsford has not only sav(‘d his soul by putting 
the truth so plainly before his t»eers and the [iiihlic, but that he has also 
rendered an invaluable and ojiportune service to his country by a warning, 
to whic h attention cannot be paid too soon. 

Australia just now is under the storm-cloud of Bank disasters, but the 
sharp disci[)linc was needed to restore banking from a kind of pawn- 
broking and to teach Australia to dejH'nd more upon herself. 

Mr. Ar>\MS Acton, the wukll-known sculptor, who some 3vars ago, at 
the request of the late Sirdar Bikrama Singh of Kapurthala, executed a fine 
marble portrait of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, for the Jullundhur Town- 
Flall, which was unveiled with great ir/at on the occasion of Her Maje'sty’s 
Jubilee, is now occupied on a bust of the late Surgeon-General Dr. H. W. 
Bellew of Indian fame, which is a speaking likeness of that eminent scliolar, 
NEW SERIES. VOL. VI. * P 
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traveller and official, A visit, ^therefore, to Mr. Acton’s studio at 8, Lang- 
ford Place, Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, would not fail to interest the 
many Q'ionds and brother-officers of Dr. Bellew as also others connected 
with India. At Mr. Acton s studio they will also sec otlier sculptures of 
eminent .-Vnglo-Indians. We would suggest to our Indian guests now in 
London to visit a studio where they will find the busts of many friends and 
celebrities, wliich the genius of Mr. Acton has rendered immortal in marble. 
Certainly in the life-like delineation of the human face *and figure, Mr. 
Acton is fiu'f/e prinaps among English sculiitors. d‘lie Committee for a 
Statue of Lord Roberts cannot do better than secure Mr. Acton’s services, 
if they desire an ever-vivid presentment of our popular hero. 


'Fhe Pioneer thinks there is an element of humour in the ])Osition which 
the Secretary of iStatc has suddenly assumed in r(‘gard to the burden of the 
home charges. I^ird Kimberley jiictiircs himself as engaged in an uncc]ual 
combat with the Prcasiiry and the U'ar Office, in which, of course, he is 
always defeated. Put knowi'ng, as we do, the ways of the India Office in 
regard to the contracts for stores and their method of meeting the indents 
sent home from this country, one cannot acrejU the Secretary of State for 
the time being as the champion of India. The fa<'t is that India is con- 
sidered fair prey by all the offices and de[)artments in ICngland whi('h have 
any dealings with her. AVliether it be the cost of an expedition to the 
Mediterranean or .the Red Sea, or the sending of a handful of native 
cavalry to add to the glories of a jiageant in the l.ondon sticct.^, India 
must pay the piper, in whole or m part. It never seems to strike the 
home authorities that the Indian Treasury slioiild not ln‘ called upon 
to meet charges ('onnet'ted witli affairs which, in the cant of iht' day, arc 
purely Imperial. What possible concern, for instance, could India have in 
the wretched muddle in Egypt and the .Soudan ? And yet her army was 
called upon to furnish fighting men, transj)orl, etc., and to share in the 
barren honour of r<_)uting the Mahdi’s forces. Did England eve. r offer to 
meet the indirect expenditure which the participation in the campaigns in 
the Nile della and at Suakim involveil? She gave grants of money, it is 
true, to cover to some extent the direct outlay, bin there her generosity 
ended. The Indian taxpayer had to meet the other bills and to make the 
best of a bad business. 

Turning to purely military matters, his lordship said pie fact that India 
maintained a third of the British Army on active service gav<i her an 
undoubted claim on the help of the British reserves in any emergency, In 
Lord Ripon’s time, when the Russian scare had caused general alarm, the 
question was plainly put from this country as to whether, in case of war, 
India would receive her quota of the reserve towards the cost of which she 
contributes. The answer was, we believe, tfiat no such assistance could be 
promised, and it has never been modified. The most that could be 
expected was, it was said, that a <ew regiments would be sent out This 
means of course that three or four thousand immature young soldiers would 
arrive* at Bombay or Kurrachee to die off by the score, while all the 
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seasoned men would be enrolled to form the army corps in England — 
those cor[)s wdiich exist on paper only fnving to the short service system. If 
Eord Kimberley will engage in earnest with the War Office on the par- 
ticular point he will do the best service for India that a statesman is 
capable of performing at the present time, for when the time for campaign- 
ing comes the British garrison out here should be strengthened by trained 
men, capable of meeting the strain of active service, and not by “specials,’ 
who wall not be able to march a hundred miles beyond the frontier. This 
question of Reservists for India is one which J.ord Roberts will doubtless 
bring forw^ard in the House of Lords, and the facts wdiich he w'ill he able td 
quote should seive to convince Parliament that India is indeed being 
hardly treated under the f>resent arrangement. 

AVT congratulate Lord Kiml)(Tley and the India Office ^n the admiiable 
manner in which the sex'n-t of the Li^rd Herscheirs Currency C>)mniission 
has been kejil, till the time arrived for the sinniltaneous Proclamation of 
the (Government decision in I'.ngland ami India. In a Money Market 
article in the 'Jhnes a leakage wms more than, insinuated ns an explanation 
of a tt‘niponiry rise in Ku]»ees and Rupee i)aiH;r, hut this rise w'as soleJy 
due to sjicculative guessing, and not to any knoAvledge 01 hint improjierly 
obtained. 

On the T 5th June, in the House of Commons, Mr. S. Smith asked the 
Ibider- Secretary of State for India whether the attentiern of her Majesty s 
Oovermnent had been drawn to the rei'ent statement of Lord Northbrook 
that India wms for a period of 14 years, up to 1SS4, charged w’ith a sum of 
four million sterling a year in ronse<picncc of the mode of adjusting military 
expenses between Lngland and India, of w’hich sujn one half ought to iKUti* 
been borne liy tlie Imperial Exchequer; whether, at the meeting of the 
new' Legislative Council in ('alcaiita, Loid ! .ansdowne w'ould be empow'cred 
to give any e\})lanation on this subject ; and wdiether, considering the 
condition of Indian finance, the Home Clovernment would consent to a 
revision of the c*\isting adjustment of military expenses. 

Mr. (G. Russell rcjilied : “ Ves, sir. Lord Northbrook’s statement 

referred to the swstem of paying the capitalized value of each pension, 
w^hich was abandoned in 1S84. (2) It w’ould be open to the Viceroy to 

give explanations in answei to any (question on the subject in the Legis- 
lative Council. As any such revision would affect sev'eral departments 

of the <„Government, the Secretary of State is unable to give an answer to 
this (jucstion.” Comment is needless. 

A splendid s])ecimen of the Art-Industry of India has been prepared 
for the Chicago Exhibition, by the great carpet maker of Ahmedabad — 
Bakhtawair Singh Rajaram Singh. It is a carjiet 20 feet long by 14 w’ide, 
and is valued at Rs. 2,000, which should equal ^200, but alas ! in these 
degenerate days go for only ^‘125. It represents the labour, during 10 
months, of t 6 workmen w'ho have been especially engaged in embodying 
into this carpet a design expressly made for it by a Dcccanese Vtist. 
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This is a hunt in a dense forest ; and it contains figures of lions, tigers, 
Stags, A 7 /{{(ii\ and other wild animals, with horses, elephants and hunters. 
The details are most elaborately worked, ev'en the clothes of the hunters 
showing splendid embroidery ; among the hunters are a European lady 
and gentleman. All the figures are clearly picked out, and the large 
number of colours used are admirably blended. The price tells a talc of 
low wages in India, for even skilled labour. 'I'he daily wage of each of 
these arti/ans would be only about i5d. a day ! 

The grea^ Earthquake in Southern Afghanistan and the ( >uettah districts 
r)n the agth December, 1892, was especially sevc-re in the Kwaja Amran 
range, and produced a peculiar and rare result, whii h has not yet received 
the attention among scientific men that it deserves. Between the Khojak 
Tunnel and Old Ohaman, at mile 643, the movement of the earth caused 
live rails to bulge out laterally, and all the joints, for a great distance, in 
both directions wdre found to be very tightly jammed up. 'The bent rails 
were, of course, at onee lakt'n iij) : but on tryitig to put on others they were 
found not to fit : the intermediatt* sf)a('e was found by about 

2 feet, dliis was due to a p<.)siti\'e contraction of the K-artlvsiirface at this 
point in consectuence of the earthquake. Photographs weie taken of the 
spot. Dr. Oriesbac'h had been orderctl up to examine tht* strange 
phenomenon, and his report will be looked forward to with much interest. 
.A great f rack in the earth has been produced a little ICast of the Meridian 
through Chaman Be/os and up to the Kwaja Amran main range. 

Our w’ithdraw'al from the false position of forcang ourselves on our Ally, 
the ^Vmir, so far from injuring, wi>uld vastly incrcas*- our ‘^prestige’’ in 
Afghanistan as “possessors of taith and justice.^' 'The Aimr would be 
dethroned by the Afghans, if we overrun his country with our jiolilicals 
and soldiers. “ X'’ writes in the Ttvu 'i of J/nfiti that little more than fifty 
years ago an Eairopean ('ould travel in perfe<'t safety in .\fghanistan. 'The 
..Mghans were then neither fanatical nor “ treacherous " to the stranger. 
'Phe.se (jualities have been developed, in self-defence, since alike Russian and 
British influenc e has sw'aJlowed up around them the whole of Muhammadan 
Asia. “Only Afghanistan now’ remains closed” to the omnivorous Imropean. 
“ 'Phe I’athan in liis obstinate wusdom ” will have none of our civilization. 
As a friend and ally he would be a source of strength to us ; as a subject, 
one of weakness. “ The Amir has so far held his own firmly on the 
Pamirs” against Kiussia and his invitation to Major Vate to fettle the 
Khushk \'alley dispute, “proves that he recognizes the British as his 
helpers in any difficulty with a P'oreign State caily he wants to be the 
judge of whether .such difficulty exists and not to have diflicultie.s found, 

invented or provoked for him by outsiders as an excuse for interference. 



We greatly regret having to pcjstporie many imjrortant articles announced 
in our last issue (as, e.g.. Pundit H. El. Dhruva’s learned contribution to 
the Samvat E>a controversy), ancf others since received. Our contributors 
and readers will, we hope, excuse the necessity laid on us by press of 
important current subjects, that often compel us to defer articles on 
matters of a more scientific or academical character, which, as of permanent 
interest, are of importance w’henever issued. 
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Thk Imperial Institute was formally opened with a Slate ceremonial by 
Her Majesty in the presence of representatives of every colony and 
dependency of the British I'hnjnre. From India there were present their 
Highnesses the C'hiefs of Bhownagar, KapurthulJa, and (k)ndal ; and the 
scjuadron of Indian cavalry, picked men from various cor])s, received 
marked attention. The event notes an im])ortant stage iti the devcloy)- 
ment of our ( 'olonial lMii})ire. The jcwclkal key presented on the occasion 
to the tjuecn-]"anj)ress was nuule of materials from most parts of the 
Empire ; but as far as we have learned, notliing from India proper entered 
into Us f'(an})osition. The Institute maybe over-rated; but it fulfils an 
im])ortant ofhc'c, as a perpetual Exhibition of the products and industries 
of tlie ikitish Empire, cadleeted in one central j)lace. 

The (iaekwar of Barcjcla is travelling in the north of Europe, and the 
young Xawah ot Ram[nir is doing a tour ^(njnd the world ; the Raja of 
Jlobbili i> also \isiting kaigland. 

'The unaccountably tard)' re[)ort of the Indian ('urrciK'y Commission, 
signc'tl onl)' on the 31st May, was forwarded on the 2nd June to India, the 
government of which has just communicated its decision by telegrajih. 
d'his is being dis('ussed by the (’ahmet, and will afterwards laid before 
Parliament : but a guarantet' was expressly refused that action in India 
should he deferred till the House of (’ommons has studic'd the subject. 
'This woufifi nulK'ate that the Indian (lovernmcnt is allowed (as should be 
the cast.) a flee hand to (kal with the matter, d'he exchange has already 
begun to rise and has jiassed the official rate (T j»s. 2.jhl. fixed for the year* 
How widely spread is the process of scslematu'ally fattening on the 
Indian ICxtfiiange was indi< att'd l»y Ih.c impertinent ])rotest of the China 
'I'radc' .\sso( latiun against legislation for the lH‘nefit of India*- because, 
forsooth, Jl would injure ihdr trade’ dims actually pretending that the 
interests of 285,000,000 should he deliberately sacrificed 10 the profit of a 
handful. 

In Tarlinment, the Madras and I^anihay Ar)}nt's />/// has jiassed the 
l.ords: but it is doubtful if there will be time to ])ass it through the. 
Commons. R(^[)lying to a i|uestion, the C/Overnment declared that though 
theoreiicilly it was important that judicial and executive administration 
should he separate, yet practically the finances of India could not, at least 
at present, stand the strain of the increase in the staff which it would 
necessitate. Lord Northbrook called attention to the excessive* military 
ex[>enditure of the India office ; and it was admitted that this, and much 
else at that office, needed ecc^nomy and improvement ; hut nothing was 
concluded. To a request for an early date on which to discuss the Indian 
Budget, Mr. (Gladstone, while acknowledging its nei'essity, practically said 
that Ireland blocked the way. I'he absurd resolution regarding synchro- 
nous competitive examinations in England and India for the Cavil Service, 
has been referred for report to the Government of India ; but they are 
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allowed a free hand in the /natter, which must then be resubmitted to 
Parliament. 

In *Ini>iv itself the Councils Act has come into oj)eration on the lines 
mentioned in our last Summary. The Ilengal (iovernment has accepted all 
the nominations made ; hut we have to note the significant fact that at the 
election of llabu Sourindro Nath Bannerji by the Corporation of ('alcutta, 
he received only one European vote, ^'hcrc has been,, as was natural, 
some sharp criticism on the inadecjuacy of the repre sentation granted ; but 
the beginning made is good, and is capable of wide extension and gn^at 
imjirovement. We hope yet to see a regular system {nit forward, to be 
worked up to, in a statesmanlike manner, for a good predetermined form of 
Constitutional government. 

Sir Charles Elliot ha\ing taken sick leave, the Eieiitenaiu-Ciovernorship 
of r>engal is temporarily in the al)le hands of Sir A. P. Macdonncll fiom 
the CVntral l^rovinces, w’here he is re{)laccd l^y Mr. |. AN'oodhurn from 
Allahabad. The nt‘gotiations with China on the Sikkiiind'hibet trade an* 
nearly comiileted the tea - ciuestion alone lernnins 'J'he jNlaharaja of 
Kashmir and his two brothers.liave contributed to Ihindit Aviriash ('handra’s 
1 ‘higlish translation of the (‘haraka Sainhita. 'i'he laicknow British Asso- 
ciation has awarded Rs. i,ooo to Balm Pertab Chiinder Ko> for his haiglish 
translation of the !^Iaha]>harata, thretMourths of wliK'h are alreadv comjileted. 
The historic Lahore gate of Oelhi is being jjulled down to make way for a 
large stjuare necessitated liy the increasing si/e and importance of the suburb 
of Sub/i Mundi : the city is lighted with elcu tiiciiy ; and last yt‘ar saw the 
establishment of several steam dour and cotton mills, and of 4 non foundries. 
Dr. Cleghorn, Mr. Ibbetson and Moiilvi Saniiulla are name<l ( ’onimissioners 
to inquire into the Centagious Diseases Act. d'hough the winter lias been 
unusually cold, .stormy, and long, the rainfall has been almost everywhere 
sointovhat above the average, and the rejxirts on < ro[js of all kinds- -especially 
wheat — are very fav(jurable. d'he new Railway Bridge o\’cr the Kistna at 
Bezwada Was oi)ened by Lord Wenkx'k. d’he S. 1 . Railway have contributed 
Rs. 50,000 as their share tow'ards the new waterworks at d liclmiojxdy. d'he 
Hon. R. d hornbcc Chitty, Chief Judge of Mysore, has given Rs. j 0,000 for 
a hos{)ital at Bangalore, half being for a w*omcn's and children's war<l to 
be named after his wife. Mr. Edulji Dinshaw has given Rs. 50,000 for a 
female Hospital at Karachi. A statue is being erected in dVavancore in 
memory of Sir T. Madhava Rao, K.C.S.I., sometime Diwan of that state. 

DisturlDances by some aboriginals --Bhingas and Khonds- -otJcurred in 
the Keunjar state, Orissa District, d’he Raja was besieged in his fort, and 
troops had to be sent to aid him. Heavy taxation was allegcfi as the 
excuse : but the rising seems to have been caused by the same leaders who 
raised similar troubles in 1891 and 1892. A series of executions by the 
Khan of Khelat, who is an independent Pi'ince, has led to the intervention 
of the Suzerain Power, ddie Khan offered no resistance ; and though no 
decision is yet publi.shed, he will doubtless be advised to abdicate in 
favour of his son. d’he detachment till now stationed in the Afekran has 
been withdrawn, as too far out of India, but political control will be con- 
tinued over the region. 
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In the Military Department, Lord Roberts closed a long career of 
honourable service in India with a well-earned ovation on leaving the 
country ; and he has had an enthusiastic welcome home. Sir •George 
White has replaced him in Bengal. Sir James Dormer’s death (from the 
effects of mauling by a tiger), after good service done during his tenure of 
office especially in his scheme for reconstructing the Madras army in class 
regiments, leaves the Madras command in the hands of General Stewart, 
till General East’s return from leave. As we write, the death of Sir John 
Hudson, by a fall from his horse, leaves vacant the Bombay command 
which he had but lately taken up. Thu.>. the three Commander-in*chief- 
ships in India have ('hanged hands during the (juarter ! The system of 
class Regiments has been extended to i6 more corps in the Bengal army. 
Sir George White has j^ermitted subscriptions being raised in Sikh Regi- 
ments to aid the Khalsa College mentioned in our April issue. Com- 
plaints are made of negligence in the India Office, as^ the 6 Maxim guns 
ordered 4 years ago have not yet arrived. 'The British troojis in India are 
armed with the new magazine ritle ; and the native army, now using the 
Martini Henry, show a further improvement in their already excellent 
shooting. Disarmament [irngrcsscs in the Chin hills, where 1,270 guns 
were lately given up, and four rebel chiefs were caj 4 ured. 

'I'liere is discontent in Assam, where the new SettlciiuMit has increased 
the assessment b\ 20 to 100 ])er cent. ; the ]>eople .say that beyond 15 per 
eeiu, IS not a just enhancement, d'he Kukis liave nnded the village of 
Sw'cny Naga near Manijiur, carrying off nearly 400 heads. The Kachar 
distiict also has been disturl^ed, and a planter was murdered : and it was 
not till repeated strong representations had been made, that the authorities 
t(iok steps for restoring seeuiity and confidence : it would scein that energy 
in India is displayed onh in our senseless action in the extreme north* 
we.st frontier. 

In BruMA the .Siaincse delimitation Commission has ended its labours. 
'The boundaries fixed are those nu'ntioned by us (October, i?^92), except 
that we have yielded to Siam the old Burmese .state of Kyaing Chaing 
astride the Mekong, while Siam in return has e.eded the trans-Sahveen 
Karenni to our hiyal Karen chief 'I'he affxir. conducted on the most 
friendly terms, has given satisfaction to all com'erned. To encourage the 
study of Cdnnese, large pecuniary rew'ards are offered, with leave on full pay 
for () months at Bhamo and i year at Beking. There has been further 
trouble wuth the Kaehins near Sima. More gold has been found in 
Wuntho. 'Fhe proposed university for Burma has met with opposition. 
From the ist July, all habitual consumers of opium are to be regi.stered, 
and it is forbidden to supply the drug to any others — the latter a vciy 
senseless enactment, due to the aixsurd interference of irres])onsible 
agitators. In Ujwer Burma, Excessive rain has done some damage to the 
crops, which are, however, reported to be good. 'The (question of the 
deputation to China is still unsettled, but it is decided that no tribute of 
any kind will be sent, 'fhe 'Fswabwa 'I'heebaw' is coming to visit 
JCngland ; his son who has just returned hence, carrying on the govern- 
ment during his absence. 
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French India is undergoing a severe financial crisis. For sonic un- 
explained reason— probably diminished prosjierity leading to a lessened 
revenue — the chest at Pondicherry is empty, and it is found difficult to 
replenish it. The governor, M, Thomas, who was to have left Pondi- 
cherry, has been asked to continue in office, in order to help in finding a 
way out of the difficulty, by his experienced advice. Dom Teixera da 
Silva, (iovernor-Gcneral of Goa is replaced by Dom Raffael de Andrade, 
whom he relieves at Mozambique. 

"Die road and telegraph to Gilgit arc opened ; and things have been 
quiet there, as the threatened attack by the Rohistanis on Ghilas has not 
occurred. Umra Khan of Jandol, having made [leace with Nawagai, had 
been fighting with Dir. 'I'he Russian forces from the Murghabi j’onh - 
where 1600 are said to be stationed — had aptioared at Sarhad in A\'akhan, 
and had called on the Afghan commandant of Kileh Panja to surreiuler : 
this, however, Idcks confirmation. More troubles have atisen, in Am.han- 
ISTAN., vvitli the Ha/aras, and there has been some figluing. both sides 
claim success, whence we may concliale that nothing decisive has yet 
taken place. (Jolonel \kue, on his way to the Kushk river, has been every- 
where received with great cordiality and marked honour, it is said, by 
express orders of the Amir. 'Phe Russian rominissioners i cached \'ikiisk 
on the 25th May ; and a satisfactory termination ma> be so<jn cNpected of 
the dispute about the waters, 'fhe Amir is said to be still desirous of 
vnsiting England ; and it is bard to coiueive what possible leason the 
government of India can have to prevent lus doing so, unless it be tiie 
danger of a revolt in ^\fghanistan vvdien he away. He has lately received 
20 gieat i>ackages of electro plating machinery ; but some difficulties wt're 
reported to have arisen with some of his l Airojican employes. 

The accounts, for of the .Sikatis’ Ski ir.KMKVis show a deficit of 

$600,000, while at Perak there is a surjilus of exactly the same amount. 'I he 
Sultan of Johorc, who is once more travelling in Isurojie, ha.-, been decorated 
by the Em4>eror of Austria with the ist class of the order of the Iron Crown. 

The Ring of .Siam opened in Ajiril the Railway from Bangkok to 
Paknani, its port at the mouth of the Meinam. By a most unjustifiable 
and unprov’oked raid, the Ereiich have seized Slung Tien, pushed up to 
the Kong rapids, and seized nearly all the Siamese territory on the left 
bank of the Mekong. They were organizing a Cambodian militia with 
the bc.st results.’’ The Siamese have offered scarcely any opjiosition, and 
seem disinclined to maintain by force of arms their undouhtc;d rights. 
The importance of the difficulty can scarcely be over-estimated ; and as it 
has long been brew^ing, it is one more stain on J.ord J-ansdowne s adminis- 
tration, that it seems not to have been foreseen and averted. The French 
l^retcnce is that all territory belonging to Annum in 1838 is theirs; the 
Siame.se liatu rally say that the I’rench ran have no right except to what 
belonged to Annain at the precise date that the French protectorate was 
declared. Might, however, will }>robably overcome riglit yet once more in 
human history. 

There has been some severe fighting in the Dutch Eas i Indie.s with 
the Abheens who are still unsubdued. 
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Japan has annexed the Pclew Islands, dying between the l*hilippincs 
and the Carolines, and is encouraging emigration to foreign countries. 
After reductions had been made and reforms promised by the ministers, 
the Diet voted the Budget and was closed; and the vacation is being 
utilized (as elsewhere) in stum[)ing the country. The reduction amounted 
to only 493,743 yen, in place of the first demand for 10,000,000 yen. "I'he 
Jiyuto party cordially yielded to the Emperor’s projiosals ; and the Ka- 
shinto, who held out, could do nothing. The ])roposed 10 per cent, tax 
on salarie.s is calculated to yield 17,699,229)^0; and private individuals 
have generously contributed large sums to help their go\ernment. A fire 
at Kanagawa destroyed 2,000 houses. At the end of March, 551 miles of 
government railways were open ; and the Austrian Idoyd’s steamers now 
run to Kobe 'Fhe foreign trade of japan in 1892 has exceeded that of 
iK(;i by 20,000,000 yen, chietly in tea and silk ; in the der:ade the trade 
has inc reased 150 jier cent. 35 cotton mills with^ 3 ^ 7 spindles 
Were turning out 21,000 hales of )arn : two mills sent no returns. 

f'rom China, the trade for 1892 is reported at ^'47,530,000, of which 
X-*'^vC^o,ooo (or 60 per cent.) was with tluj British empire, ^,’8,000,000 
only being with Creat Ilritam direct, f rom the interior come reports of a 
se\ere famine and conseriuent emigration of large numbers to Mongolia, 
'fins year the examinations at the linjierial College include the English, 
French, (Icrman, and Russian languages, the returned sctTctanes cjf the 
embassu's aiding as assessors. l\>r the riots ai Ichang in ICS9T full c'om- 
pensation lias been given in two ca.ses, — the third, reduced by the Consul 
by 15 per i'ent., is not )et settled as the claimant and his friends indig- 
nantly dec line to admit any lediKdion. Sir Robert Hart, (l.C'.M.O., who 
has just received a well earned Baronetcy, has prepared a scheme for a 
general Postal ser\ ic'e all over < ‘hina, but the edi< t for its promulgation 
\vill not be [lulilished till all the details are in order lor actual working. In 
Korea dislurbaiK'es have been raised by the "rogukuts — a violently anti- 
foreign politico-religious body, mimbeiing over 200,000 strung.* Japanese 
and (dnrK*se men-ul war had been sent to jireserve order. 

'I'he (hand Duke Ceorge Alexandrovitc h, second son of the C'/ar, 
has gone, under medic'al advice, to reside at Abas 'J'uman, in the 
C'aucasLis, 'flic Russian Customs line has been abolishc'd between Russia 
and Jkikhara and one established between Russia and Afghanistan, along 
the Amu I )aria. 

Elksia has granted to Poliakoff of Moscow, the contract, with a 99 
years' lease, for a rc;ad between Kazvin, Resht and Enzeli-- -about 125 
miles- with the right of cultivating the land cm both sides of the road, not 
exceeding a total width of 70 feet. The road must be completed in 2 
years, and is estimated to cost 100,000 ; no restrictions are pul on the 
number of foreigners to be employed ; heavy tolls may be levied and only 
a small royalty has to be given on profits over 12 per cent. He is also to 
have the refusal of a Railway to Enzeli, and will be indemnified if it is 
granted to others. A separate engagement is to provide for improving the 
Enzeli port by dredging and establishing a tug and lighter service by the 
river to Resht. Russia is trying to force Persia to expropriate the owners 
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of the land required for the road at a special price, instead of the current 
market value : as yet the Shah has not yielded. The Belgian Co/s Rail- 
way and 7 'raniways in the environs of Teheran have been transferred to 
Russian hands. I'here have been riots at Shiraz owing to dearness of 
bread and trouble about the copper coinage. Gavan-ul-mulh, who seems 
to have exercised much pernicious influence, has been recalled ; and the 
people have ([uieted down. An insurrection near Bunder Abbas, accom- 
panied with much })illaging, has been suppressed, ami the rebels driven 
into the hills north of Bunder Abbas will have soon to surrender as they 
are in straits from want of provisions. 

Jn Turkf.y the Sultan has ordered the release of all the Armenians 
lately imprisoned for riots ; and an Imperinl Irade has restored to Mgr. 
Kremian, now Catholicos of the Armenians, his rights as an Ottoman 
subject of which he had been deprived on his deposition from the see of 
Constantino[)le. The brigands who attacked and wounded the agent of 
the Rothschilds, proceeding to the Jewish Colony of I’aniieh, were captured 
by Vahia Bey and sent to- prison at Beyreuth. The lunii Mustapha 
Arslan has been ap[)ointed Chief of the Druses, and Abdur- Raliman 
Pasha, transferred from .Smyrna to Adrianople, has been succeeded b)' 
Muhammad Imaladdin Pasha. At Tel-elTIesy (Lachish) e\cavatK>ns ( on- 
ducted for the Palestine Exploration Fund by I'rof. J’. J. Bliss of tlie 
American C.’ollcge, Beyreuth have disclosed S su[)erimposed towns, like 
Schheman's Troy.^ The German Emperor lias ct^nferred on the (irand 
Vhzier the C)rdcr of iht; Red Eagle, and on the Minister of Public 
Work.s, that of tlie White. Some .Arab distiirbancas are reported from A 1 
Adan on the 'Purkish side of the Persian Gulf: and the Russian e\pl(.>rer, 
Baron Nolde, has returned safe Irom Central Arabia. CIu>lera i.s reptated 
' from .Mecca. 

In l^Gver, a new steel bri<Jge over the Damietta branch of the Nile at 
Mansourah wa> opened l)y the Khedive, wiiu i.s about to pay an ofticial 
visit to Cbnstantinople. Prince A/iz JIassan has gone to (Germany to 
study, travelling ?•/(/ Manseille^. Riaz l^asha has had to warn several 
native papers for their seditious tendency. An amnesty was granted to 
ail prisoners with over 3 years’ sentence who had ])ut in ‘ of their time : 
the prisons were said to be overciowMed. Some ]>olicemen sentenced 
to imprisonment for shooting down a notorious brigand trying to 
escape were pardoned : subseiiuently an atlcmi)ted escape by 50 other 
prisoners ended in the shooting of no less than 30. The annual statistics 
of the work done by the native tribunals show' that there are no arrears of 
cases, and that murder and brigandage are both diminishing. Tigrani 
Pasha, the foreign minister, has addres.sed to the European Ikiwers a 
circular proposing alterations in the Mixed tribunals. The motion in 
Parliament on the evacuation of Egypt ended in the declaration of a con- 
tinuance of the policy hitherto pursued. The matter w'as hotly debated in 
Egypt ; but the results are distinctly good, as announcing the definite 
resolution of England. The European officials interfere less in details, 
jponfining themselves to supervision ; and Riaz Pasha is acting now as 
cordially as he always has^ done honestly. There seems to be a rising 
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demand in some quarters for a rej)resentative government, on the ground 
that Egyptians are at least as fit for it as Bulgarians and Serbs. The 
Figaro of Paris has lately given a bold and clear justification of the*English 
occu])ation of Egypt, from the pen of M. Felix I)uboi.s, who declared he 
had visited the country for the express purpose of fault-finding, but had to 
come away converted. Another raid l)y Osman Digma has been rej)ulsed, 
and the booty taken by him recaptured. The dredging of Alexandria 
harbour has l>ecn completed. 

'Phe negotiations for delimitation between d'kipoia and Tunis have 
failed through the exorbitant demands of the latter under French influence. 
In Morocco, the Sultan has recoveied from his illness. Caravan robberies 
have been j)er]ietrated with impunity by French protected tribes ; but ap 
ample apology was exactcfl for the uncivil treatment of two liritish subjects 
at J.ocusts have don<j much damage. Mr. Satow has been appointed 

JJrilish Minister at 'Tangier. 

.At Niambatung (Hathursl district, G\mria) the English flag, hoisted by 
Mr. Llewellyn was h.uiled down by a French officer; no steps have, of 
cf)urse, been takt-n. Fighting has occurred in JanEKiA at Kocktown, hut 
without definite results. 'The territory hitherto known as the On. Rivi:rs’ 
J*Koi i:( loRA i r is hencef<;rth to lx* styled I'hk Nku-.r (.'oas'i Proi icc'tor.vj l, 
the right hank of the Rio del Rev forming its boundary with the German 
( ’aineroons, 'I’he affairs of Dahomey still await settlement, and Belian/in 
has not )et come in : but ('ol. J)odds lias, of course, ^received an ovation 
in I' rance. .Samoury has been defeated in the French Soudan ; and Col. 
Achinard has o])ciual the way to 'rimbuctoo, 7 'ta tlie Niger, and subdued 
the Mainna country. M. .Mi/.on has been filibustering, and slajingmany 
Africans. 'I'he l^Vench are still (juarrelling with the CoN<;o S'J \te about 
some territof), and they declare they will not submit the dispute to arbitra* 
tion. Lieut. Dhauis has defeated the Arabs and captured Nyangwe. M. 
del Coininune reports having traced the Congo to a mountain chain running 
from the S. shore of 'I'anganyka to the N. shore of Nyassa. Hence, under 
the name of (Jhambesi, it tlows into Lake Henguelo : thence, as the Luapula 
to Lake Mocro. Issuing hence as a river 800 metres broad, it descends 
b)' a scries of wate rfalls to the village of Ankorro, then meets on the west 
the Lualaha, inenrased by several affluents. From this point the stream 
was well known. 'The deaths are reported of iM. van der Kirkhoven and 
Dr. Montanzi ; and the rumours of the death of liimin Pasha are still 
currenf but very conflicting and unreliable. 

'The C ARK ministry has been reorganized ; Mr. Cecil Rhodes is still 
Premier, with Sir |. Cordon Sprigg as Treasurer, forming a much stronger 
government than before. 'The revenue for 11 months was 4,500, 000— 
an increase of ^^500, 000. 'The Najai. responsible government party 
having got a decisive majorify, have carried their project into operation. 
Mr. Kruger has been finally declared President of the 'Transvaal, the 
rival claimant, Joubert, having only 7,009 votes to his 7,881 — majority 872. 
He advocates a reduction of tariffs ; and failing that a joint Customs' 
Union of all the South African states is proposed, as also a Mint Union, 
under joint control : the mint is to be at Praetoria. Sir H. Loch and Pre- 
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sident Kruger held a conference at Colesberg concerning Swaziland — !M. 
joubert at the last inomcnt failing to attend as he had promised. This 
conference (for exclusion from which Natal seems very sore) was resumed 
at Praetoria. There have been conflicting rumours of the result, but 
nothing positive is yet known as we write. Meanwhile the Transvaal 
government has notified the termination of the present convention, on the 
Sth August. Copper has been discovered in Deniaraland, where the ( kt- 
mans have had some fighting with predatory tribes who attacked protected 
tribes. The South Africa Co. reports new and rich finds of gold, and has 
taken up the making cf the Vryburg-Mafeking Railway. A good waggon 
road is completed from Beira to Manicaland. A company has beem 
formed for conveying goods from Beira to I’cintes \'illa up the I’ungwe, 
whence a railway is already completed for 50 miles, with earthworks ready 
over 25 more ; and another for a railway from the Bay of Bemha to Lake 
Nyassa. The l>ritish Commissioner for Central Africa was attacked at 
Mwpa but was rescued by a party from the Motfuifo and the I It raid., after 
a forced inarch of 22 miles, over the hills. Lt. h'dwards had arrived with 
too Sikhs. The J'hilomt'l captured a dhow with 42 slaves, going north- 
ward from German East Africa. Over 200 slaves had been liberatial in 
April, and some Arab vessels were sc‘i/ed with slaves undcT the IVench 
flag. I'he report on Zanzibar shows considerable financial progress ; 
the old fort has been abolished as a t>rison, for which ]»urpo'>e it was (pme 
unfit, and 300 of the late Sultan's slaves have been liberated, 'fhe clove 
crop is very good : but as the lilieration of .slavc*s has seriously diminished 
the number of work hands, fears are enteriairud that it cannot all be 
gathered. Herr von Scheie has .suc ceeded ILtron vcai Soden as Govcir.or 
of German Evst Afkicv. Sir Gerald Portal has reached Uganda, and 
'proclaimed a British i’rolectorate ; and news re}i:d)le, if not oflu ial, lias 
been received thence. Capt, Williams had bad to attack Uvunia, in con- 
sequence of outrageous raids ; 3 islands had submitted, and 300 slaves 
were releaSt^d. Bisliop Ifannington's remains had been found and witc* to 
be interred in the chancel of the new Church ; and the King with 5,000 of 
his people had been attending Bishoj) 7'ucker’s service. Sir Gerald had 
engaged for Government service nearly all the Soudanese trooj^s and several 
of the officers in Uganda — Major Eric Smith, Giant Wilscin and Reddie. 
Captain Williams had reached Kubuyu with those who were not so engaged. 
The two furthest garri.sons in the Toru country had been transferred to the 
two nearest forts in it, and Major Owen and Capt. Portal reniaiiMid there 
to organize the troops ; 100 soldiers, with their wives and slaves, had been 
brought to Karnj>ala, where Captain Macdonald, R. E., had been apjiointed 
Resident. There are indications that the territory will not be abandoned ; 
and Sir Gerald is expected at the coast in August. The British E. Africa 
Co. have held their general meeting, 'l^he expenditure was stated at 
^^448,000, and assets at ^^^287, 000, leaving a deficit of ;3 £Tt^1iOoo, and it 
was said that their affairs could go on satisfactorily, if government would 
grant a fair and reasonable readjustment of the Zanzibar Protectorate 
Revenues. 

In Australia the successive failure of bank after bank has led to 
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a deplorable financial crisis showing a dee]>-rooted evil in the Colonies. A 
conference of I Verniers look place ; and Sir J. W. Downer of Adelaide was 
asked to frame a common Bill for all the (Colonies, and it was resolved that 
all the Savings Banks should be put under government control. 'I'he 
Alelbourne Chamber of Commerce had nominated a Committee to report 
on the crisis ; and this declared it inadvisable to issue Treasury notes, as 
had been done at Brisbane and Sidney, and considered it better that 
Parliament should aid really sound banks with negotiable govern- 
ment securities. 'Fhe interference of the legislatures does not seem to 
have given much aid in tlie ciisis, if it did not intensify it. The Cape 
government offered assistance to Australia, but the offer was declined with 
thanks. 'I'he precise nature of the offer is not known - only that it was a 
propopal to invest a large sum in Australian securities. Considering the 
enormous indebtedness of the Australian flanks to the public', no such loan 
could liave j^revented the inevitable smash resulting from fiad s)stem, rash 
s]K‘t Illation, large disuK'iuU anti the locking-up of great part of the capital. 
In January there were 21 banks with deposits ^mounting to ^140,000,000. 
Seven with 5 7,000,000 in deposits still stand. Fourteen have gone, with 
(k'pcisii.s up to ^'S3, 000, 000. Notes and Bills to ^'3,500,000 and share 
c apital to ^^^21,000,000: total indebtedness to the [>ubli(: ^'c; j ,500,000. 
In nearl\ all these c'ulonies, deficits and borrowings have to be chronicled 
each quarter, in spite of numerous rctrenc'hments. In the 

lU'w ministry, led by Sir 'f. Me Ilwrailh has a good working majority after a 
gcaieral elca ticm. 'The Tcvemu‘ for the cjuarter was less f>y 30,000 than 
la^t year. At .\f iviatc)! rxj the retienchments, amounting to ^/^SS5,ooo, 
inc'lucle E^o.ooo in tlu‘ military vote : railway {privileges have been greatly 
leduced: and the Covornor's salary is to be reduced frenn j 0,000 to 
^'7,000 a year. Keveniu: for last (juarter shows a decline of ^/'i 50,000 on* 
that (A List year. 'J'he esluuated deficit for the year is 1,068,000, with 
^,c;6o,ooo from last 3 ear 'J'Ik* Soraii Acs 1 R vi.ian ministry was recon- 
stituted in May. f)n ofpcning the XD'lh Parliament, the (Governor noted 
the end of the chought, a good {)ros])ert for the crojps and a fair vintage; 
the Adelaide Bank was safe, and no legislation was net'cled for it ; by 
contutuing the income tax, by inc:reas’mg death duties and duties 011 some 
items in the c'ustoms and liy economy all round, further taxation would be 
avoided. .\ deficit of ^/, 50,000 was expected ; and last ejuarter’s revenue 
had declined ^/'20,ooo. Sir J. Downer's Government was defeated by 
2 v'otes, and Mr. C. ( 1 . Kingston is now Premier with a new ministrvx 
Sir Robert William Duff has succeeded the I^arl of jersey as (lOv^ernor of 
Kkvv South AV.vli's, where the revenue of the IVIarch quarter had 
shrunk 4,000. A “[patriotic gontlemaiC had paid ^,'t,ooo into the 
treasury to meet the expenses of Sir G. Dihbs’ journey to Euro[)e. By 
May, the customs were ^,'5o,<^o less than last year, the railway rec eipts 
^T39 »ooo, and the number of sheep less by 3,500,000 chiefly due to 
increase in the e.xport trade of meat. West Austrama on the other 
liand has a surplus to show of 15,000, and seems flourishing. The 
Australian traveller Guy Boothby has arrived in PZngland after traversing 
the continent with his secretary. The total increase of population in 
Australia in 1892 was the smallest since 1878. 
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In New Zealand, Mr. R. J,, Seddon has succeeded to the Premiership, 
by the death of Mr. Ballance. The finances are in a very prosperous 
condition, and the recei])ts exceeded the estimates on almost every item. 
There was a net surplus of ;^3oo,ooo after paying off 00,000 of the 
floating debt and 74,000 of the Land Lund deficit. The railways show 
a large clear profit. It is not considered prudent however to reduce the 
taxation, 'hhe fruit industry is thriving ; and iron has been discovered at 
AV anapara in the North Island. Some floods had caused much damage at 
W ellington. Australian fruit is finding its way to India, where it ought to 
find a good market. 

I'asmania issued a loan of ^,1,000,000: of this ^^200,000 were by 
Treasury Bills ; ;;{'8oo,ooo were taken up through Banks ; and the re- 
mainder was withdrawn. \’iscount (lormanston, R.C.M.Ct., has been 
appointed Governor of Tasmania; Sir C. C. Lees, K.C.M.G., goes from 
the Mauritius to' British Guiana, and Sir Herbert Jermngham, K.G.M.th, 
becomes (iovernor of the Mauritius. 8ir C. Jk Pf. Mitchell, K.C '.M.G., 
from Natal will Micceed Sir„C Smith at the Straits’ Settlements, being 
replaced by Sir W. F. Ilely-Hutchinson, K.C.M.G. 

The IvUrl of Aberdeen will be (iovernor (ieneral of (Janada on the 
return of Lord Stanley of Preston now Pairl of l)erb> by the lamenl^ d 
death of his brother. General A. iMontgomer>* .Moore assiime.s the duties 
of Commander in Chief. 'I'be conclusion of the iieaty with I rani c is 
indefinitely postponed ; but that with Sjuin grants to Canada the same 
terms as to the United States in trade with the Antilles. .Mr. .Meicer made 
an e.xplicit {ironouncement in favour of Canadian iiuiejiendence, whit ii is 
unlikely to produce any effect except some inter-religious animosities A 
new line of Steamers to Australia via Hawaii has been subsidized to 
';^'25,ooo a year by Canada and ;^io,coo a year by Sydney, i'he owneis 
are Messrs. Huddart, Parker tS: Co. ; and the pioneer steamer tlu‘ 
Miowera started from .Sydney on the i8th May, arriving at Vancouvtr 
on the 9tk June, a passage of 23 days. 'Fhe reviaiue and trade con 
tinue to exjiand satisfiictorily. For the 10 months, the exports weie 

893.500.000 an increase of 84,100,000 over the ccirres])oi!ding period of 
last year; and the Imports 897,334,000, an increase of 87,500,000. A 
serious misunderstanding is pending regarding the c laim to priority m.icle 
by Her M.’s ships over all others at the I'^squimault Dock, on account of the 
imperial grant towards its constructions. The Labrador seal fishing has 
this year been comparatively unsuccessful. I'wo steamers brought in 

25.000 skins, but 17 others engaged in the trade have had varying success, 
bringing only from 200 to absolutely no skins ; it has been the worst season 
for 30 years. I'he Behrings Sea Arbitration is dragging on. As nothing 
has been concluded about the British sealers now some time ago seized and 
ill-treated by Russians, that power has proceeded to prohibit all sealing within 
10 miles of her coasts and 30 miles of her islands ; and oar government 
has agreed to this, but only as a lemporary and special concession. W’e 
hear only that the discussions caused by these proceedings “ continue to be 
amicable.” The Canadian Pacific Railway shows a net earning of 
$8,420,348 ; and after paying dividends a clear surplus of $2,22 1,933 ; — 55 1 
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wooden bridges were replaced with permajient Avorks. The increasing 
Eastern trade has led to the appointment of special agents at Yokohama, 
Hong Kong and Shanghai. I'he province of Quebec failed to raise the 
$10,000,000 loan to pay off loans, etc. becoming due, as the province owes 
already $65,000,000 : a trial is to be made in Paris. In Prince Edward's 
Island the former two houses of Legislature have been abolished in favour 
of a single chamber of 30 members, half of whom are elected by manhood 
suffrage iind half by a ^65 (jualification : a majority of is required for 
passing a measure. 

The Nkwfounoi.anu legislation has sanctioned a Railway from Exploits 
Bay to Pori Hasituc Bay — 250 miles — via Bay of Islands and St. George's 
Bay -to be finished in 3 years at a c:ost of $4,000,000. Messrs. Reid of. 
Montreal are the contractors. 'The annual cost to the public funds will lie 
$170,000, but the line is of great promise, as it taps the l;est limber, 
mineral, and agricultural lands, 'fhere has been a fresh quarrel with the 
French, wlio pretend to receive their supplies dut}’ free. 

Gun u A ky.—M'c rc('ord witli regret the following deaths during the 
(juarter. His Highness the Maharaja of Bettiah, K.Ckl.E. ; Col. Andrew 
John Mac'jiherson, (2nd Punjab and Mutiny ( ampaigns) ; Alan William 
Maepherson, author of Prinrdurc in file Ch'il Coiirfs of Jndia^ and Secretary 
to the commission for codifying the l.aws of India : R. L. P>ensley, M.A., 
Lord Almoner Reader in Arabic ; A. M. Monteilh, laic Postmaster- 
General of India; 'Pi Kooti, the Maori (hief on \\hose head a price 
\Nas once fixed of ^,'5,000 for having committed a massacre, but who 
was afterwards pardoned; Shorabji Shahpurji Bengal lee, C.LK., a Pnrsi 
gentleman who did much for female education and social reform ; the 
Hon. Kri.shnaji Luxmon Nulkar. fM.E., successively Dewan of Hhooj, and 
member first of the Bombay and then of the Gov^^rnor-GeneraPs Council; 
W'. Cotton Oswell, Hon. Ix. 1 , Co.'s Service, and an African explorer: Sir 
R. J. Pinsent, Kt., 1 >,( M.., .ludge of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland ; 
M. Barrot, who exjilored Korea in 18S8: the Hon. John Ballanc\*, Premier 
of New Zealand; l.t.-Gen. .Sir James Charlemagne Dormer, K.C.B., 
C'ommander-in-Cdiief of Madras, who had served in the C'rimca, India, 
C'hina and Egy])t ; I’rince Dondukoff Korsakoff, C 'omrnander-in-C’hief in 
the Caucasus; Gen. John Pitcairn Sandwith (Sindh Campaign); Gen. 
James Burns (Burmese War 1852-3, Sonthal war 1855-6, and the Sassirain 
Field Force, 1858) ; Edward K. Moylan, Attorney-General of Grenada, then 
of the Rangoon Bar, and Times Correspondent in the Burmese war : AV. G. 
Romaine, Judge Advocate-(.leneral in India and English Controller-General 
in Egypt till 1879; Col. James D, Carmichael, C.B. (Mutiny); Hon. Sir 
W. H. White, Auditor-General of Hong-Kong, and on financial Comini.s- 
sions of inquiry in Egypt and S. Africa ; Gen. Henry Duncan Taylor 
(Burma war, 1852-3, Mutiny, ilnd China 1860, and Inspector-General of 
Police in the Central Provinces) ; Chung How, once Chinese Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, author of the ill-starred Treaty of Livadia, which China 
declined to ratify; Quinton Mackinnon, a New Zealand Explorer ; Charles 
Rudy of Paris, a Chinese scholar; Frederick Salmon Growse, of whom 
we give a special notice elsewhere ; I.t.-Genl. Sir John Hudson, K.C.B., 
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Commander in-Chief of Ik)ml>ay. who had served in the Mutiny, the 
Abyssinian war, the Afghan war (1878-80), and the Soudan (1885) ; and 
General Samuel black long connected with the Punjab Government ; Mir 
Ghulam Piaba Khan, C.I.E., of Surat ; General Sir h’rederic'k Edward 
C^iiapman, R.E., G.C.H., who served in the Oimea and was afterwards 
Governor of Permuda ; James Claudius Erskine, Griental 'Franslator to the 
Indian Govt., Director of Public Instruction, and author of a History of 
the two first 'I'imur Kings of India ; Sir Elliot C'harlcs Povill, C'hief 
Justice, Straits’ Settlement : the most Revd. C'hristopher Augustine Rey- 
nolds, D.T>., Archbishop of Adelaide since 1873 : Trince Iskantlar Ali 
Mir/a Rahadur of Murshidabad ; Rcsaldar Major Gopal Singh, C’ent. Jnd. 
Horse, Ad. D.C. to the Viceroy : Rao Pahadur Vesvvantrao Kilkar, a very 
valuable revenue ofMcer and Oriental translator to the Pombay Govern- 
ment : General \\\ R. Gc^rdon. P.S.C\ (Purina war 1 85 2-53, Sonthal war 
1855, Mutiny, Bhutan and Assam) ; C'ol. G. P. Messedigha Pey, an 
African explorer, and a friend of General Goultui, nhom he hel{>C(l in his 
administration; fienl. Sir Edwin Beaumont Johnson, G.C. P., C.l.lC., 
(both Punjab wars, and Mutiny): Genl. Sir William I’ayn, K.C, P. (ist 
Punjab and Crimean Wars and Mutiny) ; Sir dlieophilus Shcpsione, 
K.C.M.Ct,, the South Afric'an statesman; Genl. Mounst.‘y Grant (('nmea. 
Mutiny, Ensuf/ai and Umbeyla Campaigns) ; and Sir AVilham f'o\, 
K.C.M.G., four times Premier of Xew Zealand. 

As we are going to Press, we learn \\ilh dec'p regret that Sir William 
Maekinnon, P>art., C.I.E., died at 10 a in. on the 221KI June, i8o '„ at 
the Burlington llolel in London. He* laid the foundation of one of the 
greatest shipping ('onijianies in the World, the British India .Steam Naviga- 
tion (Jomjiany, but he js, perhaps, better known as the founder of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, to which our artiele on “Ibca” 
endeavours to do justice, W'e luipe that with him has not died the 
last hope of his ('ompany bec oming in Africa, what the; haist India ('ompany 
has been in India, whatever (iovernrnent may do ^\ith Cganda. 

d'he terrible disaster on the 22nd instant to our troopship “ X'ictoria,” 
whilst manceiivring off the Syriau {»ort of Tri})oli, whic.h has involved the 
deaths of Admiral Sir G. 'Lryon and of 360 brave mt’n, concludes our 
Obituary in a manner, the loss and gloom of which we are not able immediately 
to realize. Admiral Tryon was eminent both with the jren and the sword 
and as an organizer, but it is his Imperial work in connection with the 
naval defence.s of Australia, not to s[>eak of his services before Sebastopol, 
in the Abyssinian Expedition, at Tunis and elsewhere that will render his 
name illustrious in the naval annals of Great Britain, 

P.S. — The decision of the Indian (iovefnment on the Exchange is just 
published r the Indian mints are closed to free coinage of silver, and the 
exchange is provisionally fixed at i.s. 4d. As an immediate result, the 
Rupee has gone up 3^ per cent., and the price of silver has fallen nearly 
4 per cent. We reserve the subject for our next issue — 27th June. 

26th June, 1893, 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

I. Memoirs of my I^tdian Career, by Sir Ceokge Camj’BKT.l, K.C-^S.I. 
(London; Macmillan and Co., itS93, 2 vols. ; 21s.) Sir George Camp- 
belFs long and meritorious service in India, in both the Judicial and 
Administrative Departments, has left distinct marks in more than one part 
of that country, all of which he travelled over if he did not live in ; he 
even visited Singapore, Hong- Kong and Canton. A Haileybury man, of 
the old type, he understood the people over whom he ruled, sympathized 
with them, and was generally understood by them. He was distinctly 
conserv^ative in India, whatever he may have been in I^arliament ; and his 
object ^\as to improve on tlie old native institutions rather than to abolish 
them in favour of our newer civilization. lie read muc;h, thought soundly 
as a rule, and wrote well, 'rhes** memoirs, which he di'd not live to com- 
plete, end ^vith the ilengal fafnine of JK76 : and his style is familiar and 
clear, sometimes witt\-, often humorous, always pleasant to read. They 
are not full of himself, as such memoirs usually arc; but in tracing his 
own ('arecr he furnishes a fund of information on India. Ho has a 
thorough lonnuand of his subjec t. He discusses llui Mutiny, successive 
viceroys. Lord ('l}'deand Sir ('. Napier, native character and ethnology, 
judi<'ial systems and ( odvfs, a proposed new Metropolis for India, the 
village eornniiinities ; — l)ut he is {)ariicul.uly interesteci in what concerns 
the land and its cultivators. His thorough knowledge of India, both from 
e\pcrit.‘n<'e and rea<ling, enables Inm tf) treat his numerous subjects with 
exactness and eoi rectness, — even though we have gao/ies for gioa/as and 
Citiiiitia/i< lor C/iudJars. Spac'c forbids our saying much in detail of this ' 
interesting book which should be read by all who wish to extend their 
knowledge of India - for it is a country that rettuircs much study. I'.xcel- 
lent, each in its way, are, a comparison between village communities and 
our own municipalities fp. Sr), a sad and over-true tale (p. 85), a touch 
on the jury system (p. 136), the Kdlingham Burglary with reference to 
India (p. 1 58), Sir H. Ramsay <;f Kumaon and the Exchange (p. Hu;), 
a souikI policy alnnit native States {p. 180), the proposed abandonment 
of l*esiuiwur (p. 237) where he does justice to I.ord Lawrence for what vve 
have always considered a parallel to Napoleon at Mantua. In vol. 2, he 
touches on “European-educated rulers ’'(p. 86), on the chronic absence 
up to his time of statesmen in Madras (p. ug); on Ethnology (p. 130 
and Good instances of Sir George’s outspoken criticism are at 

p. 130; “ I'he Sonthal rcl^ellions were not w’ithout much provocation,” 
at p. r57 and scv/.^ on the Orissa famine, and on “ Eye-wash ” at p. 172. 
Clyde, Nai)ier, Nicholson, EdvJtirde.s, Hodson, Broadfoot and some others 
get some sound knocks, hut neither malicious nor undeserved ; Lawrence, 
Thomason, Colvin, Mayo and others have new and favourable light cast 
upon them ; Kaye, Malleson and Canning come in for good criticism. 
We conclude with a characteristic anecdote. In Kashmir, “ I had occa- 
sion to say to a man ‘ Are you the head man of the village ?’ ‘ Well/ he 
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said, ‘ if there is any one to be beaten for anything, I am the man : if you 
call that being headman, I an*i,*” (ii. 122) — which tells a tale. 

2. Thv OxforJ 7 t'ai/ieri with Helps to the Stitdy of the Bibh\ as 

an appendix. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 

3. Ile/ps to the JStudv of the Bible (as a separate volume). (Oxford : 
The Clarendon Ihess, 1893 > 4 ^- 

4. The Cambridge Teacherd Bible, with The Camhj'idy;e Companion to 

the Bil'/e, as an appendix. (Cambridge and Condon : J. Clay and 

Son.'..) The Conipunion (as a separate vol.), 3s. 6d. 

'fhese new editions of the r>ible, according to the Authorized Version, 
are splendid specimens of the printing and binding of the groat Univer- 
sities' presses. Our copies are 8vo, minion type ; and the pa})or though thin 
is so good in (juality that the type does not sliow througli. ICach Bible 
(the Oxford of t,ooo pages, the Cambridge of 99S) has, as an a})})endix, 
what would form a goodly volume in itself : and indeed each is printed al.so 
separa'tel) . Both 'the Oxford Helps (pages 378 -f 6 4- 1 5) and llu: ( lambridge 
Companion (405 + (> + 9) contain a good concordance, indexes of su])jects 
and proper names, with the Natural History and anii(]uilies of the Ihble 
and Biblical History and it :4 i'onnections. I’he two bo(jks, however, are 
not the same, but are similar or parallel works, of recognized value. 'Phe 
Helps has a Harmony of the (lOsjiels, the Contpartioi is rich in Inlrodiu - 
tions to s<.“[)arate books - each has a good atlas and geographical index ; 
both contain much common matter, given in different form : hut c-ach has 
itN S})ecialities. The Helps has more ma))s and illustrations, the Covi~ 
pa?iion treats the text more fully. There is not much to when both 

works are, in every resjicct, excellent. Students of the Ihble should 
provide themselves with both. 

5. Comparatii e J^iilolo^e,}' of the Old and A\ 7 o ]V(nids in relalion to 
Archaic Speech, by K. P*. (iKT-.o, I'.S.A., etc. (London : Kegan i’aul and 
Co., 1893; 31s.), indicates wule reading, deej) research anrl (lose alien 
tion, and js of the highest importance to both the student and the pro 
ficicnt in Coin[)arative Philology. Tin* author modestly puts it fonsaid as 
an attempt to show that an archaic substratum underlies all languages now 
in existence, and is also visible, therefore, in the hitherlcj little c-onsidcivd 
languages of America, Accordances had already been long known be- 
tween certain languages; and later researches by Dr. Kdkins, Professor 
Abel and others had sliown their existence where they had not been 
generally suspected. Mr. Greg carries the matter a long step further, by 
his extensive and classified tables of accordances, which inclucre African 
and American languages, fic advocates the ca^mparison of w{>rd,s, and 
especially of roots and cognate meanings, in preference to that of .sentences 
and grammatical niceties, in spite of ITof. Sayce's paradoxical statement 
that language consisted of sentences before it did of words, 'I'he author’s 
erudite introduction naturally includes disquisitions in anthrojiology and 
ethnolog}', besides philology ; and Mr. Greg thinks that all these tend to 
show' a common origin of the human race. Our limits [irecliide any 
detailed analysis of the contents of this large 4to volume of over 400 pages, 
of wiiich the Introduction — a mine of information, taking 73 pages of 
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rather small print, is followed by a tab^e of accordances for African, 
English, Accadian, Chinese and American, with a separate column for 
“Sundry ''languages. An accordance between Chinese and Accadian is 
then given from the Rev. C. J. Ball. Next we have Aryan and Semitic 
accordances, with American and “ Sundry " ; some from the Bas(]ue ; and 
others between Ancient Mexican and Aryan, from Biondelli. The next 
part deals with accordances between Turanian and American languages. 
The last part consists of comparative [jhilological tables of certain selected 
class words representing such primitive notions as must have formed part 
of the earliest archaic: languages, - under the supposition that speech is 
a gradually dewloped attribute of the savage man. The author does not 
give any definite conclusions ; but he has with infinite pains and great 
skill {lut together the materials which, Avith additions by himself and other 
hands, will enable scholars to arrive, in course cjf time, at something even 
more conclusive than comparative philolog}' has already set forth. The 
study of arclraic speech is only in its infancy ; but the infant [promises well 
for the* future.'^ 

}jy Sii: RrcHAKD dj-MPLi:, Bart. (Oxford: The 
('larendon Press, ; 3s. 6 ( 1 . ) Uniform with the lives of the Rulers of 

India,” though not itself forming one of that excellent series, we have here 
tire biography of an estimabhj man and a go«)d governor, fic:)m the ready 
and giac'eful j>en of Sir Kiehaol d'cmple. Ills materials arc ('arefiilly 
colU'cli'd from the oral an<l wnttem reminiscenecs of many who knew James 
'Phomason intimately and had worked with him, incluiling Sir Ric'hard 
himself. 'Pile brxA is eminently pleasing ; fca- it n<)t only gives a full 
[portrait of the' man, luit presents also a ('arefully filled in bai.kground of 
the work he did and the circumstances of the limes. I’he land settlement, 
the ( langes ('anal, the efforts for elementar)' vcrnaeular education, thcT 
founding of tlu' Rurki ('ollege are among the deeds which have cast around 
Mr. 'Phomason ’s career a halo of well-merited renowm ; and Sir Richard, 
like a good biographer, ('arefully and a('curatcly details all llris, wdth the 
incidents of liis liero's life, without prolixity or undue jiartialitv. Men of 
James "Phoiuason’s stanij) are -..idly needed in India, instead of the present 
root-and branch reformers: and our author cpiotes a jiassage at ]>. 174, 
which many in India should study: ‘‘1 want to do somctliing in a manner 
consonant with Native institutions and ideas, and also to induce the ]iC(^ple 
to work with me and exi'rt themselves in the cause.” Of Thcamason, Sir 
(’harks Napier wrote — and he was nc;t apt to praise (’ivilians — '* He is an 
able and good man, but wants to polish and clean without change.’’ Many 
think tiiat is just all that .should be done. 'Plic problems of Indian 
statesmanshif) are by no nuxans yet solved ; and the study of lives and of 
sayings like these of James 'I’hotnason are useful to read for llieir solu- 
tic^n. W’e heartily recommencf the book to our n-aders. 

7. Philistines and Israelites^ by 11 . M xu rvN Ivenn arp. ( Uondon : 
Chapman and Hall, 1893 ; 6s.) It really is a long while since we saw so 
wonderful a book, in which one knows not Avhat most to admire — the 

* Especially if it were to really study whal has already been done on the field gf ludo- 
Germanic research. — E d. ^ 

(Ji 2 
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author’s astute detection of a most fearful conspiracy against truth, or his 
astounding discovery of hitherto unknown facts, or his marvellous powers 
of making things massively evident.” As by a touch of Ithuriel’s spear, 
he transforms what mankind have hitherto blindly accepted as history, into 
mere sophistry. Jlc exposes the horrible system of priestcraft, which, by 
wholesale, continuous and subtle falsifications, had corrupted every source 
of information; but Mr. Kennard, carefully “reading between the lines,” 
succeeds in sifting out truth in spite of such books as Shnith’s “ Bible 
Dictionary, which may be regarded as the concentrated essence of sacerdotal 
sophistry ” (p. 198). We can note only a few of these disinterred “ truths.” 
All history merely reports the struggle between only two raccs*-thc 
Cushite and the Elamite : — wherever there is a fight, it can be between 
these two only, for of course civil wars are imj^ossible ; — Abraham, w'ho is 
also Father Ham, was a Cushite, ruling from the Euj)hratcs to Thebes, 
and was a Pharaoli , — so was Moses (A])epi) so was Josepli (Aohmes, 
wdio is an Elaniite, Ly the way, though his great-grandfather was a 
Cushite) ; — so was David (Horor) ; so was .Solomon ; so was nearly 
everybody that was an) body, including “The Lord” and “(iod” of the 
Bible. There were two Josephuses, and two Exoduses : and Saul, son of 
Kish, was Rameses Xll. : — Solomon accepted office under Shishak, w'ho is 
also Sargon. Jesus C'hrist was tlie head of a rebellion of tim Elamites 
against the Cushites: “ He undoubtedly led a large anti organized party ; 
and we might conjecture that thel.ord's j^rayer was a jtrayer for his restora- 
tion p. 25 Peter succeeded Jesus as the recognised IkmcI of the 
house of Elam. It therefore follows that the present Bope l.eo XHI. 
represents the same flag ”; p, 254. Putich and Aiiy Slop'?- pale before 
Mr. Kennard as a source of amusement. 

8. Social Life a mo )h^ the Assyrians and Babylonians^ by .\. H. Sayce, 
LL.D. (London: 'J'he Religious Tract Society, 1S93; 2s, fid,) This 
small book, forming No. xviii. of the series styled By paths of Bible Knino- 
led^^e, is a reprint of articles contributed by the learned Professor to The 
Sunday at JJome. d'hat they are the result of long, dec]), and varied 
studies goes without saying. With many details taken from the cuneiform 
inscriptions and other archaeological data, Prof. Sayce jjrofesscd to give a 
picture, popular and exact, of the peoples of Assyria and Babylon, of their 
ways of living, their surroundings and their civilization. He has succeeded 
admirably in enabling the reader to form as clear an idea of those remote 
times, as a good traveller can give us of distant regions which he has visited. 
Among others we may point out here data proving the falsity of the modern 
theory that all mankind have risen gradually from a savage state. As early 
as 3,700 years f>.c., civilization is found existing in the East ; and many 
things supposed to be modern are seen in an advanced stage of progress in 
the early history of the human race. Atnong these are, the spread of 
general education, the study of languages, the elaboration of legal docu- 
ments, the cultivation of many other sciences besides astronomy, the 
advanced state of working in metals and the thorough develojiment of 
trading and banking operations. We are able even to calculate the wages 
of labour, the fluctuation in price of most articles, and the value of lands, 
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houses and rents. There is a chapter, full of interest, on the condition of 
slaves. The conclusion, dealing with the religions of the people, is per 
haps somewhat vague ; but the book gives otherwise a very ample account 
of the j)eople, clearly and well told. 

9. Neia Lights on the JUble and the Jfoly La?id, by B. T. A. Evetts, 
M.A. (London: Cassell and Co., 1892.) Mr. Evetts* goodly and well- 
illustrated 8 VO. is meant to give to the general reader a detailed yet brief 
history of recent discoveries in the East, shorn of mere technicalities in- 
teresting only to learned Orientalists. The remains of the Empires of 
Assyria and liahylon form the subject of his work, to which he has 
brouglu a dee]j kno\vledge, clear ideas, good method and a plain style. 
He records the discoveries and deciplieiment of ancient monuments and 
inscriptions and the difficulties which atteruied both operations. By the 
information whicli they convey, he illustrates many [)assagcs of Scripture, 
which are thus })laced in a clearer though i)crhaps not^rjuitc a new light. 
"J'wo point:* stand out prominently. One is the utter absence of proof of 
any savage state in Assyiia and liabyhjn : wiien those empires first come 
bet'ore us, they are alicady in an advanced stage of civilization. The other 
point is that whenever the history of these states comes in contact with the 
Bible naiialives, these are confirmed aiul illustrated. Isven the defeat of 
i^ennacherib indi<'ate(l, if not by the admission, at least by the very 
retit'eru'e of the UMiall) boastful A''synan inscriptions, to a greater extent 
than Mr. Evetts has here shown. His book is of importance to Biblical 
students and rcack*rs ; and it should suggest to some one, who has the 
Iei.sure, the >et unaccomplished task of illustiaiing, one by one, all the 
passages ol Scripture winch the present stage of distroveries — Accadian and 
Suiiiurian, As.syiian and Babylonian, Egyptian and Hittitc — has touched. 
In fare of the confirmations already furnishc<I — ir.any of them unexpected 
and startling in their clearness, --we may confidently anticipate that future 
disr(.)veries also will but increase, externally, the trustworthiness of the 
inspired narrative". 

10, Thr Jojiuchcc 0/ Jhiddhism on J^ri/nitirr Chri^tiaiiity, l>y Aki'HrR 
Lili n , (London; Swan Sonncnschein and (’o. 1893; as. 6d.) The 
author's altcnii>t to prove that Christianity is nothing hut a modified and 
plagiarized BiKhlhism and our Lord only an Essene -- a Buddhist monk, has 
not even the merit of novelty. Ogre-likc, "Mr. 1 .illie begins with the 
“cracked human bones, 240,000 years” old ; and having disposed of the 
old Testament by making Vahveh out to he a ght»st, and trotting out 
Totems^ he draws “ parallcks ” in the events of the lives respectively of 
Buddha and our T.ord. Many of these parallels exist only in a vivid 
imagination ; as when at p. 61a terrible bandit confronted and converted 
by Buddha in his mountain repeat is given as the prototype of the l^enitent 
thief. When again, at p. 64, the Buddhist false disciple, carried down to 
hell without accomplishing his meditated treachery, is compared to Judas, 
most human beings wall fail to see any resemblance. Mr. Lillie next gives 
his own peculiar version of the origins of Christianity and its sacred books 
— very different from what history telks - and gets hopelessly Ipst in 
Apocryphal writings and (Inoslic teaching.s, while he persistently disregards 
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the very books on which Christianity is based. He is one more — and we 
fear will not be the last — writer, who leaves the obvious truth for recondite 
illusion, “ and who fails to see that the remains of ancient patriarchal 
traditions and the identity of human nature in all ages and climes account 
easily for much of the similarity not only between Buddhism and Christi- 
anity, but among all the religions of the Earth. 

u. The Recrudescence of Leprosy^ by Whjjam Ti Jir. ,(Swan Son- 
ncnsclicin and C’o. 1893), contains very full information regarding 
Leprosy, brought down to date, from official and professional reports and 
from private information, including the substance of the report of the 
].e])rosy commission in India. It proves conclusively that the di.sease 
does exist in very many j)laees, and infects very many jiersons, — that no 
cure has yet been discovered for it and that there seems little hoiie of such 
a discovery in the future, — and that the unfortunate victims are often ex- 
perimented upon by some medical men in charge of llu^m, in a manner 
and to an extent which should bring them within the grasp of ])enal servi- 
tude ; a horrible instance is given at p. 348. But Mr. dVbb fails com- 
pletely to estaldish that Leprosy is on the increase. C>^e> have dcmbtless 
been brought more jirominently forward, since l*'atherM )amien's lamtuiled 
death ; but closer examination does not mean increase, d'he only com- 
parative statistics given are those from the Indian census of jSSi and 
1891 ; and these show a clear decrease, iiut Mr. 'lebb, who has a pre- 
judged point to prove, at once tries to twist this startling fact. His 
purpose being to cast disc redit on vaccination, he supplements his very 
interesting and useful researches into Lejirosy with wholesale condemnation 
of vaccination as the principal agent in its itu'rea.se. I'o thi>, too, the 
Indian statistics give a clear contradiction. \'af:cination, however, can 
hold its own, from its usefulness, acknowledged by the profession, 'i'he 
dangers so muc h insisted on are being gradually reciuced to a imminum, 
and are due to culpable and avoidable negligence, rather than to the 
operation itself. Divested of its anti-vacxinalion bias, Mi. 'I’cbb's work is 
very important as a manual of the jirescnt state cjf Leprosy, for tho.se who 
take an interest in the unsavoury subjec t. 

\ 2, Japan as we sim^ if, by M. Bic kiLKsn/nr. (London: Longmans 
and Co. 1893 ^ 21s.) 'i'he reader must be prepared to find tliat the greater 
part of this book deals with Japan as a field of missionary labour, the 
remainder treating pleasantly of the country and its people, with the usual 
travellers’ eia.^^odes of journeys and difficulties, feasts and receptkuis, etc. 
There ii> also a good deal of detail on the great canhcpiake of October, 
i<S9i, which is of interest. The numerou.s illustrations, too, are very good, 
even though they include .such un-Japanese things as photcjgiaphs of 
Europeans; and there is much entertaining ^reading, even if there is little 
if anything new about Japan itself. The details of missionary work given 
are of importance to the understanding of the case. There is .some un- 
conscious humour, — as when the Anglican Bishop informs his English 
relatives that a certain learned Buddhist priest — a Japanese by birth — 
jireaches *‘iii very good Japanese !” I'hc book is particularly valuable to 
the thitiker who w'i.shes, fronj a comparison of various authors on japap, to 
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farm a clear idea of the country and its futufe. This makes Miss Jh'ckcr- 
steth’s work of great importance, though '‘Japan as we saw it ” was seen 
through a pair of extra strong missionary sj^ectacles, as l)eritted the 
daughter and sister of Bishops and the Secretary of the fJuild of 
St. Paul. Still, even so great a personage might restrain lier pen a 
little more from a rather excessively JMhirisaical self-laudation, and 
write with more resi)cet of those who hold different oi)inions. At p. jo8, 
she admits that " (Christianity though present in greater force than in the 
days of Xavier, is, alas, not proportionately stronger,” and then alludes to 
the “endless ‘splits" of Non -conformity,” as though the Anglican Church 
was free from “splits”; and next dares to stigmatize the Christianity of 
the great Xavier as “ im])erfe('t truly.” Is it not in “ 'Mic Ncwcomes " that 
Thackeray asks us to imagine “(jucen (Uiinevere’s lady s-inaid’s-lady’s- 
maid patronizing Sir Cauncelol”? 

13. The 67//A/Vr//\ by M Rs. \\\ H. SMiTJf (H'okio : 'l\ llase- 

gawa, and London: SainphOn Lr>w and (Co., 1S03), is a pleasantly 
written little desc’ription ot Jaj)an in a style suited for childnai. It is 
beautifully illustrated, and is jirinted on a (Tbam-roloured Japanese [laper 
which looks and fceh> vtTv like cTe[)e extremel}’ strong, and practically 
indcslriK'tible. 'Lhc illustrations, all jajianese in style, show great multi- 
plicily of colour ('oinliined \\ilh iniu h delii acy in the tints. 'J'he leaves 
arc bound togell'ier with blue silk ribbon. Not only will the i)Ook serve as 
an interesting and inslriK'tive present f\>r a child and be a* novel and lasting 
toy, but it \\ill be welcome to all as a splendid specimen of asthctic work, 
which we hope will find many imitations, ^^’hy should not most of our 
l)Ooks for children be got up in this manner.? 

14. AV/w/////^’ I of Jndy by H. R. CR\eEV. (Calcutta and 

i.ondun : That ker and ('o., <>s.) flere are tt*n Indian stories related 
pleasantly enough in jingling rhymes, which recall memories of Ingoldsby, 
though Mr. (iracey falls Nlmrt of the go and ciisc of that mast<.'r^ of comic 
versification. If legend mean a veneraMe traditional tale, none of these 
ten is a teal legend ; hut they are ten tales, funny in their degree, in very 
good \ersc. 'l*he reader who takes them up in the liope of finding 
ac*counls of Rajput chivalry or Moslem valour will be somewhat dis- 
appointed ; but tlie l)()ok, of^Nhu'h the style reflects the greatest credit on 
its puhli.shcrs, will help to amuse much and also to instruct a little. 
.\mong otiicrs, we find the rather stale talc of the griff who .shot a hiifTalo 
in mistake for a Nil gai, the jioint of which, though we are not Scotch, we 
are still unable to {)erceivc, though wc ha\e heard it repeated, with many 
variations, more times than we care to count. 

15. Jj'iiers from Qiiccfisland^ reprinted from the Times'" (lamdon : 
Macmillan and ( ’o., i S93 ; 2.s. Gc"!.), open to the reader in 6 chapters a mine of 
information on the actual state and future prospects of an important colony, 
d'he question of Kanaka labour is boldly faced : and from personal ob- 
servation the writer explodes much exaggeration regarding its alleged evils : 
the more interesting (question of Indian coolie immigration, however, is 
not touched. We learn much concerning the Sugar industry of (Queens- 
land- -in fact, except gold-digging and stock-rearing, there is no other. 
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The mineral resources of the country are detailed ; and these show a mass 
of wealth in other things besides gold. The political aspects* of Queens- 
land and the j^roposed subdivision of its legislature arc clearly stated ; and 
the author makes out a good case in favour of division into two if not three 
parts. ^Vell written and full of information, the book is a welcome boon 
to all who wish to study our Colonial Empire. It is a little strange, 
though not surprising to us, to note that even in the last' letter which 
appcvirt.’d in the Times \r\ February last, there was no i)rognostication of the 
terr]l)le financial crisis, which, like a typhoon, has wrecked almost every 
Australian Bank. 

16. More about the Mongols.^ by Jamf.s Gilmouk. (London : 'Fhc 

Religious Tract Society, TS93 ; 5s.) W’c reviewed favourably the lamented 
autlnir’s Amou^ the just one year ago ; and the [uesent com- 

panion volume, edited from JNFr. (bimour’s jiapers by Mr. R. Lovett, 
scarcely yields in 'interest to that charming book. SkeK'lus of native 
manners and character, the reflection of the writer’s own sim]>li' and 
devoted life, a chajiUa* on Alongol meteorology and another on Mongol 
C'amcls form the best part of the* book. I'hc tirade against tohaeco 
(chaj). X.) seems a little fanatical. The whole is ver\ interesting and 
pleasing. 

17. Indian JVisdifm, by Sir Momkr Monit* r ~ Udi.LiA\Ts, K.C.S.I. 
(London: Luzac and C^>. 1^93 is.) This is a new edition of Sir M<Miier*s 
well-known work, iVi which he fulfils his jairpose of giving a compendious 
.summary of Sanskrit literature, with select s[)eriincns. translated into 
English. The learned professor's thorough mastery of his subje<'l enables 
him tr) deal effectively with Ins diflicult task, and his book enabU*s the out- 

^ sidcr not only to form some idea of the immense extent and depth of this 
literature, but to gauge its greatness and (as must occur in all things human) 
also its incidental littlenes.sc.s. I'he Vedic hymns are’ follovveil b) the 
Brahmana^i and L’panisliads, and the n .systems of Philosojihy. Readers 
who are not well versed in Indian studies w'ill be siir[)rised to find here that 
scarcely a Cireek or even modern metaphysical or logical s[)eculation is to 
be f(»und, which has not its prototype or counterpart in ancient Sanskrit. 
The Bhagavadgita, the Smritis, the VidangRis are touched iijRm, including 
Paninfs grammar and Patanjali’s Great Cummetuary on it. The 
various Sutras are discussed ; and at greater length the Dharma Sastras or 
law books of the Hindus. 'i'he Indian P^pics and the Ramayana and 
Mahabharaia are considered, and in chap. xiv. are com|)ared with each 
other and with Homer, a very interesting operation ; and choice si>eci- 
mens of religious and moral sentimcnl.s are given, with their parallels from 
Scripture. Sir Monier goes on to the Indian Drama, then to the Puranas. 
He omitrt nothing that enters the scope of^ his work ; he is choice in his 
selections and accurate in his comments ; and the result is a work as 
instructive and sound as it is pleasant to read, full of matter for reflection. 
It tells of the immense stores of wflsdom, sometimes mixed witli the follies 
of the frailty of human nature, which the ancient sages of India accumu- 

• lated* and which still in part await excavation. 

18. Official Year Book *of the Scientific and Learned Socieiies of Great 
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Britain and Ireland, (London: C. C;rififin»and Co., 1893; 7s. 6d.) This 
— the loth annual issue — is a very handy book of reference, and a very 
useful one. It is divided into 14 sections, each dealing with a spedSal class 
of societies, and giving in alphabetical order all the societies entering into 
its scope, the principal officers and the address of each society. In many 
cases the papers read during the last year are mentioned, and in general 
the book is very complete. 

19. Bimetallism and Mofiometallhm, by the Most Rkv. Dr. Walsh. 
(Dublin: llrowne and Nolan, 1893; 6d.) The Archbishop of Dublin 
gives us a pamphlet of just over 100 pages, in which he discusses this 
vexed matter, cs])ec.ially in its bearing on the Irish land (picstion ; and he 
puls his views with clearness and vigour. His study of the (jiieslion is seeh 
to be both deef) and extensive. His Cracc is, of course, a Bimetallist ; and 
his special object is to show how Monometallism wTth its lluctuating price 
for silver, though beneficial to the rich, is disastrous to JLhe ])oorer country. 
The ial circumstances of the fanner in Ireland, with rents judicially 
fixed for 15 years, and annual payments to Ciovernment fixed for 49 years, 
must lead to ruin. Ilis Clrace brings forward in support of his views a 
cloud of authorities, - including Mr. Balfour and Mr. (iiffen, — and shows, 
by a practical consensus, tliat permanent cliarges are becoming more 
burdensome. 7 'here is only one defect in His Grace’s utterance: — no 
practical sokilion is offered, though several are discussed. Few doubt that 
scuTjetliing should be dune : the real question is, What? 

:ro. 7 Vie /^^rtn^uese Records relatifi}^ to the Bast Indies^ by !*’. C. Danveks. 
(London : 'fhe India Office, 1893.) The investigation, rather tardily ordered 
by the India C^lhce in 1891, of tlie Portuguese archives regarding Indian 
records, has been ably made by Mr. Danvers, who praises the 1 Portuguese 
system of yjreserving them, and their courtesy in' allowing him every facility 
lor his object. In his jirelacc (entitled Report) he explains what are the 
documents in the iPortugueso archives, their locality and condition, and the 
hiatu:> that occur in them. He then gives, in 16S pages, summaries and 
extracts from these documents. That they contain much lliat is novel and 
interesting, goes without saying. For instance, it is not generally known 
liow conscientiously l^hilip II. of Spain, on getting Portugal also in 1580, 
kept the two administrations separate, and nominated none but Portuguese 
to offices in what had been Portuguese territory (p. 2). The present 
flourishing state of Bombay justifies the refusal of 1 )e Mello e Castro in 
1662 fo surrender it to the Flng^ish : he calls it “the best port your 
Majesty possesses in India, with which that of Lisbon is not to be com- 
pared ” (p. 65). The king, however, insisted on the honourable fulfilment 
of his engagement : but loud complaints follow that the English did not 
fulfil their part in it with etjual exactness. The records extend beyond 
India. They give the Portuguese operations in the Red Sea and I^ersian 
Gulf, in Ceylon and Malacca, Macao and Formosa, China and Japan. At 
p. T14 is Albuquerque’s (piixotic scheme in 1513 for carrying oft' Muham- 
mad’s body from Medina, with the view of holding it to ransom in 
exchange for the temple of Jerusalem. The book does not, of coiprse, do 
more than skim the archives, and even that h\xt partially ; but we are very 
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grateful for it, especially with the gratitude which consists in a longing for 
more favours to come. The Secretary of State spends much money on 
worse things than continuing the efforts of which the book under review is 
only the first result. 

21. Primitive Religions, by G. T. Bettany, M.A. (London; Ward, 
Lock and Co., 1891 ; as. 6d.) 

22. The great Indian Religions, by the same Author and. Publishers 
(1892 ; 2S. 6d.). 

These are the first two volumes of the Series “The World’s Religions,” 
of which the 3rd, on Muhammadanism and other religions of Mediter- 
ranean countries, we reviewed in our January 1893 issue. As a rule, most 
people have very hazy ideas of all religions, except their own, — and very 
frequently even of that, — and few things tend to make men bigoted and 
one-sided so much as want of knowledge on this point. Hence one of the 
most fascinating of s^tudies is that of comparative religion,- by which, how- 
ever, we do not mean indifierence or laxity in the observance of one's own. 
This series of text books by ?.Ir. Bettany wdll be of great help to the 
general reader; for he gives in them very fair summaries of his wide read- 
ing, among many competent authorities, on the subject of each religion. 
The first of the series deals with l*rimitivc Religions. "I'here is a general 
introduction treating of various observances and forms, such as Animism, 
totemisrn, and a host of other ’isms, together with explanations of various 
terms used in the study of religions. Next follow the lower forms of ti^e 
subject, gradually rising through Australian, Polynesian, Milanesian and 
African religions, to those of America, and of the Aborigines of India. 
Confucianism, 'I’ao-ism and .Shinto-ism conclude the volume. I'he other 
book deals with Hinduism and Buddhism, and Zoroastrianism. 'The treat- 
ment of all the.se subjects- indicates much reading and thought, a good 
method, and a simple and clear style ; and the descrif)tions of the religions 
are accurately and well detailed, for Mr. Bettany follows reliable writers. 
Here and thc're we have noted a little vagueness in giving the pith of a 
system, though the details are numerous — notably in Confucianism, 'raoisiu 
and Shinlo-ism. But these are rather philosophic systems of ethics, th.an 
real positive religions, and what there is of distinctive religion in them, 
may perhaps be due to the deposit left on them, like the silt of an Oriental 
flood, by the high tide of Buddhism. The series, as the author justly 
remarks, rather furnishes the material for comparison than offers any 
system of comparative religion. This, however, was not his object ; and 
the science is still young, and its students are by no means agreed even on 
its first principles. i*ersonally, we think this is due to the fact that most 
of them regard the higher forms of religion as gradual developments from 
a crude state, instead of considering them as | the renewed growth of pri- 
meval traditions, after they had been overlaid by barbarism. The savage 
man was and is the degradation oi the original civilization. 

23. A History of Currency in the British Colonies, by Rouert Chal- 
mers, B. A. (London: H.M.’s Stationery Office, 1893 ; 10s.) This pains- 
taking apd exhaustive volume on the currency of the British possessions 
throughout the world, comes, particularly opportune just now, when the 
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tardy report of the Indian currency Commi^ion is not yet published. A 
general survey of the question is followed by separate sections on the 
currency of the American, African, Australian, Mediterranean, and Oriental 
])ossessions of llrilain. One appendix, short but full, treats of various 
foreign coins circulating in our possessions ; the other gives the Imperial 
legislation on the question ; and a copious and well-digested index con- 
cludes a most interesting and valuable book. Incidentally it furnishes a 
grave accusation of continued neglect on the i)art of the Imperial Govern- 
menl, in the treatment of the currency question of the colonics. Safe in 
her own currency, England has never done anything for that of her pos- 
sessions till fairly driven to it, and has even then acted with a bad grace 
and often with egregious shortsightedness. No such thing as gradually- 
working up to an Imperial coinage, suitable for the whole empire, seems 
ever to have dawned on her Majesty^s advisers, though before the disloca- 
tion caused by the present so-called depreciation of silver, the matter could 
have been easily settled. Just now while the circulates in Australia and 
the Cape, dollars ])revail on the Coast of Africa and in Canada, Hong 
Kong and Singaiiore (in the last they form the currency, but the Govern- 
ment account^) are kept in Rupees ! I !), and the vanishing Rupee supplies 
India, Ceylon, and the Mauiitius. From the nature of the case, some of 
the histones are more interesting than others, but all are complete : that 
of Malta takes us back to the Knights of St. John. 'Fhe Indian coinage 
is judiciously begun with our own coinage ; and at p[>. ,'J44 5, is matter for 
serious reflection on the criminal folly which luis led to the actual disastrous 
state of the Indian exchange. The book is of the utmost importance. 

24. EpocJis i>J Indian J/i.sfory : Andcni India^ by RoMnsir CicandilR 
Dt'ji, (M.K. (London: Longman and Co., 1893, 2s. 6d.) 'Lhis is the 
first volume of a new series of Indian Histories, edited by John Adams, IM.A. 
The plan is to entrust each distinctive epoch to a writer specially qualified 
to deal with it, and to treat rather of the peojfies of India, their manners, 
customs, civilizations and religions, than with mere details of historical 
facts. Mr. Dutt takes the epoch icc. 2000 to a.d. 800 — a pretty wide 
one ; and, so far as the scope of the work is concerned, he leaves little to 
be desired. He writes good English — a rather rare qualification nowadays 
— but he is both prolix and verbose, and sometimes ultra-pedantic ; at 
p. 146 we have J/arldvara for what even pundits call Hardwar. Mr. Dutt’s 
special failing is in attempted parallels with Eurojiean History ; and here 
his mistakes are sometimes ludicrous. He often mentions the Dark Ages, 
but has no clear idea of their duration. He credits Cluny and Clairvaux 
with being centres of learning for France, ignorant of the fact that they 
belonged to a branch of the Benedictine order whose rules substitute 
manual labour for study. He unnecessarily dogmatic on subjects still 
sub judicc^ as the date of the Samvat era. We hope the liditor will use 
his pencil a little more freely in the subsequent volumes of this series. 
In spite of the faults we have noted, we can honestly say that this little 
book should be perused by all students of Indian History, as giving the 
results of the varied studies and systematized conclusions of good 
Sanskrit and English scholar. ^ 
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25. Histoire du Peuple d" Israel^ par Ernest Renan, tome (Paris : 
Calmann Levy, 3S93.) This is the posthumous and therefore final volume 
of Renan’s History, characteristic of the author in every way. 7 'he same 
charm of style, the same extent of reading, the same picturesqueness of 
grouping, the same anti-Christian spirit, the same almost atheistic tendency, 
the same boldness of statement, the same dogmatism of prejudiced con- 
clusions, the same mixture of greatness and littleness. Beautifully written, 
it continues to give us not the real history of the Jews, but what Mr. Renan 
chooses to decide that this history should be. It is a polished and cultured 
guide, but a very untrustworthy one, in all except beauty of diction. 

26. The English Baby in India^ by Mrs. Howard Kin(;scotk. (London : 
J. and A. Churchill, 1893 J 2s. 6d.) Like all the technical publications of 
this Well known firm, this is a very useful handbook of the subject of which 
it treats. !Mrs. Kingseote presents to the European w*ife and mother in 
India the results of her own experience and study : and in addition to 
general directions for preservation of health, she treats of most of the ills 
that infant jflesh is heir to. It promises to be a useful handbook, but she 
is careful^to say that it cannot supersede the necessity for which tlie proverb 
honours physicians. It is odd to find it said (p. 96) that ‘‘the mother 
should carefully enquire into her child’s diet we should have thought it 
was always known. There is a bitter anti-Indian sjiirii throughout the 
work, which we hope will be eliminated in succeeding editions : instances 
are at pp. 35, 101, 1 10. etc. The useful instructions given by Mrs. Kings- 
eote will carry greater weight w'ithout this kind of twaddle. 'I’herc are 
expressions which show that her exiieriencc in India has been comparatively 
limited, as going away to eat PiceP She is extra dogmatit' too : and while 
learned men of medicine are still in doubt, she knows all about choleivi 

* (p. 330). Her prescriptions, which are generally innocuous, Iiave the 
fault of not specifying the age of the child, or giving any dirct lions for 
regulating doses according to age. 

27. Jndhin P^lghis Entertain me 7 ii^ by the Rev. C. SwYNNEK'irtx, F..S.A. 
(London; Elliot Stock; iis, fid.) The importance of popular tales 
can scarcely be overestimated. Modern folk lorists deduce from them 
many important and true conclu.sions with many more just the reverse ; 
and they are always pleasant to read. Mr. Swynnerton, therefore, has 
done a great service, in collecting from a corner of the Punjab and publishing 
85 such tales (of varying length) in a large volume of 368 pages. In the 
Introduction — short and to the ])oint — he classifies them under ( 1 ) Nursery 
tales, (2) Drolls, (3) National and profe.ssional talcs, (4) Fables, and 
(5) Miscellaneous; but in the book itself he judiciously intermixes them, 
and thus avoids fatiguing the reader by monotony. In such collections 
the tales must, as a matter of course, vary^considerably in interest ; here, 
however, nearly all are very good. Many are easily traceable ; of many 
we know the congeners in other climes ; and several are old friends with 
scarcely a disguise on. The book—which reflects great credit on the 
publishers and printers — is splendidly illustrated. Almost every page has 
a picture by native artists, executed with their characteristic minuteness 
and exactness of detail : a .most interesting series, which will do much to 
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familiarize Indian ways to the eyes of those who have not the chance of 
visiting distant countries. These illustrations form a very important item 
in the book, which is itself written in a clear and simple style. . While 
amusing and instructing the young, and furnishing good materials for 
work to the student of folk-lore, it will be especially welcome as an old 
and valued friend to those who have resided in India. We can heartily 
recommend it. 

28. The Anti- PbreigH Riots in China^ in 1891. (Shanghai : “ North China 
Herald’^ office; London: “']"he l.ondon and China Telegraph” office, 
1892 ; 6s.) Over 300 closely printed pages in 8vo. arc filled with reprints 
from the North China Jlcrald^ and a few other sources ; and from these 
the reader may learn all that it is possible for a foreigner to gather and 
understand, regarding the causes and occasions of these unfortunate 
periodical riots and the means of preventing them in the future. ]ku of 
more conse^iuence still is the insight which they give to the thoughtful 
reader, into Chinese character and idiosyncrasy and into the by no means 
blameless system adopted by foreigners towards Clhinese. If the Chinese 
are absurdly touchy and conservative and their officials often culpably 
apathetic^ and negligent, the foreigners frcciuently are equally unreasonable 
and aggressive. It is, therefore, hard to apportion justly the amount of 
blame attaching to each. AVe may, however, ask how the cxyjress command 
of our great Master (Mark vi. 1 1 ) is fulfilled by the persistence of mis- 
sionaries in thrusting themselves into places which do not want them : is 
there no such thing as a ])articular country not being yet ripe for the 
harvest.^ At p. 104 is a letter from a Chinese, severely criticizing mis- 
sionary deeds ; and among the rest, he brings a direct charge — with chaj)ter 
and verse - against Trench j)ricsts, of having acted as spies for the French 
troops. Now, though his other statements were traversed by other writers, 
this particular one has not been yet met, much less refuted. Since the 
Crusades taught us to su}>plement the lardy workings of divine grace with 
the sharper action of steel, and later on, of giini)owder, and* since mis- 
sionaries have taken to reconciling God and Mammon by simultaneously 
advocating Christianity and the influence ” of their own country, it is no 
wonder we have to deplore the comparative steiility of missionary work. 
'This book, deserving of attentive and patient study, is, in general, of a 
rather anti-Chinese spirit; but the careful and just reader will be compelled 
to sigh over many of its disclosures, and to blush over not a few. The 
appendix on Hunan is of special interest. 

29. The Simple Adventures of a Mem Sahib ^ by Sarah Jeannkite 
Duncan, (l.omion: Chatto and Windus, 1893; 7s. fid.) This book is 
not meant to be a novel in the usual acceptation of the word ; for the 
inevitable marriage takes place^ early in its pages, only for the purpose of 
introducing the reader to a typical Indian household. On this peg the 
authoress hangs numerous happy and amusing sketches of Indian life and 
manners, into which her experience gives her a good insight. The scene 
for the most part is in Calcutta. The book is full of truthful sayings, 
lively descriptions, gentle satirical strokes, and finely touched delineations ; 
and there is much lively and pleasant reading in its pages which are plenti- 
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fully interspersed with good illustrations. The reader, however, should 
remember that C'alcutta is not all India. 

30. and Groivth of the Ifea/inj^ Jlrf, by Edward Bekdok. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1893 ; 12s. 6d.) Dr. Berdoe gives us 
a carefully-prepared history of medicine and surgery, treated with a thorough 
mastery of his subject. He starts with the medicine of primitive man : 
and it is an evidence of the exhaustive nature of the work, that he begins with 
the healing art as practised by the lower animals, and includes in his 
history, which (|Uotes w'orks as late as 1892, many living masters in his 
pr(»lcssion. No age or country has escaped his research : and almost 
evety subject, even indirectly connected with his purpose, is treated with 
more or less detail. Hence the book contains much curious matter, and 
is of interest not only to the professional but also to the general reader, 
who will find in its varied pages much both of instruction and amusement. 
After tracing the art from piimitive man, through the ancient civilizations 
of Egypt, Asia (with an excellent chapter on Hindu medicine), and 
(Ireece, he brings it to me^ireval Imrope, and the modern ‘‘scientific” 
period, from its dawn in the XVIth century to the present time. In their 
respective places, arc short biographical notices of every name of note in 
the profession, — from the most ancient to Pasteur, Virchow, and Sir 
Andrew C’lark, with mesmerism, and the germ theory. "J'he work is well 
studied, w'ell digested and well written, dear of prejudices, full in detail'^, 
just in its judgments, and pleasant to read. 

31. Recollection of an Egyptian Princess^ by Her English (lo^■erness, 
Miss E. Chennkli.s. (London: W. Blackwood and Sons, 2 vols., 181)3; 
6s.) This is a faithful picture of life and character as described by an 
intelligent observer who conveys her knowledge in an agreeable form. 

Miss Chenuelis’ pu})ij. Princess Zeyneb, is the favourite daughter of 
Ismael Pasha, the ex-Khedive, who, not adverse to European idea.s, allows 
her to be entirely under the influence of the English governess. The 
Prince.ss, therefore, grows up little of a good Muhammedan. She does 
not keep the fa.st of Ramadan, takes to w^earing Ihirojiean dress, etc., 
which, owing to the orthodox ideas of most of her people, was not looked 
upon by them with favour, still, she was much liked because of her kindly 
disposition to all around her. She marries Ibrahim Pasha, and is the only 
wife of her husband. Miss Chennells continues to be her companion 
after her marriage and till her untimely death. She has, therefore, every 
opportunity to make herself thoroughly acfjuainted with Harem .life in all 
ii.s phases, and she entertains the reader wdth almost every possible variety 
of its customs, such as betrothals, processions of the bride, curious super- 
stition about brides, royal trous.seaux, wedding fetes, the etiquette observed 
on certain occasions, popular superstitioijs and strange stories, dancing 
and other amusements, purchase of slaves, the distinction made between 
black and w-hitc slaves, the treatment of European servants, etc. 

Photography is popular in the Gyjiseceum. The Ramadan and Kurban 
Bairam festivities are faithfully observed in the Harem even when the 
mistresses are not orthodox or are disinclined to the exertion. The 2nd 
* volume ends with a full account of the pomp and circumstance of the 
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funeral of the Princess. Miss Chennells' work is in fact a collection of 
chatty little essays on Harem events, which are well written and delicate 
in tone and matter. The book is well got-up, and contains photographs 
of the chief personages concerned. I'he authoress avoids all scandal and 
thus sets a good example, not only to other writers, but also, and above 
all, to those who being admitted to positions of trust in Oriental families 
are bound, both by good taste and duty, to abstain from retailing “ tales 
out of school.” Ismael Pasha is still alive, but is detained at the palace of 
h^mirghian on the Posphorus during the Sultan's pleasure, watching the 
events in I^gypt which he ran no longer control. 

32. Arahic-F.no^Iish by the late AV. T. AVoRTAnE:T, with the 

collaboration of J. AVortahi/j-, M.l)., and Jl. Poktkr, Ph.A. (London*: 
Luzac and C'o., 18s.) This Dictionary, printed in Peyrout, may be recom- 
mended to scholars, students and travellers as a carefully comjuled work, 
containing a large number of referenc es within a comparatively small com- 
pass (8vo., 814 pj).). Derivatives are invariably enumerated under their 
respective root-forms and there only ; if the jatter were distinguished from 
the former not merely by an asterisk, which does not always catch the 
eye, hut also by being printed in larger and more prominent type, much 
trouble and confusion would be saved to the user of the dictionary : at 
j)resent the ‘‘guiding” words at the top of cacli column are positively dis- 
tracting, One looks, for instance, through A' and is suddenly startled by 
words beginning with A being printed in the corners of the pages, simply 
because some derivatives of eac'h root beginning with 'K necessarily com- 
mence with A K. It is impossible to express how annoying these supposed 
“guiding words'’ are, and how advantageous even their mere omission 
would be. The grammatical peculiarities, meanings and usages are well 
and carefully set forth ; occasionally illustrative sentences or current* 
idiomatic phiascs are added, d’he only instances of omission which we 
have discovered are and which ought not to be ai^sent, especially 
not the former. It may not be out of place here to remark that since the 
publication of the Arabic Dictionary by Dr. F. Stcingass (London: W. 
Allen and ( ’o.) no Arabic- Lnglish Dictionary has come into our liands, 
which for thoroughness and stholarship joined to convenience and ‘‘all- 
round ” usefulness even distantly apjwoaches the excellence of that work. 

33. 'I'he Sanskrit Monthly Magazine VidyoJtiya entered in January last 
upon the 22nd year of its existence, a long lease for an Indian literary 
journal. Originally established at l.ahore, it has ai^peared since Ai)ril, 
1882, at Ckalcutta, and continues to be largely siibvented by the Oriental 
University Institute, AVoking. Its object appears to be to place, at a very 
moderate price, in the hands of Sanskrit students selections from Sanskrit 
literature ranging from the Ui^anishads down to a translation of ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
and from abstruse philosophical treatises to the pleasant tales of the l^uru- 
shapariksha. In the 5 fasciculi that have appeared in the current year, we 
note especially instalments of Udayana's Kusuraanjali and Atmatattvaviveka 
(of both of which works good printed editions already exist), and of an 
Advaitaprakaranam, the author of which is not specified. There aVe also 
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instalments of some Alankarasiitram, of a Purushalakshanam (from the 
Bhavishyapurana?), and of the well-known grammar Paribhashendus'ekhara, 
the text of which has the advantage of “a new explanatory gloss/' The 
editor has adopted the good plan of giving to each work a separate con- 
secutive pagination. We would suggest the further improvement of a brief 
literary introduction to each work, and the addition where desirable of a 
critical apparatus as is done in the “ Kavyamala,” which is in every respect 
a pattern of good editing. Rki.’^iiold Kost. 

34. The Chinese Classics^ with a translation, critical and exegetical, notes, 
prolegomena and copious indexes, by Jamks Lki.gf, Piofessor of Chinese 
in the University of Oxford. Second edition. Revised. Vol. i. containing 
Confucian Analects, the (ireat Learning, and the Doctiine of the Mean. 
(Oxford: The Clarendon J’ress, 1893.) 

In the revision of ^'this work it is pleasant to notice that I’rofessor Leggc 
has reconsidered his verdict on the greatness of Confucius, in the first 
edition.it was said, ‘‘I hope I have not done him injustice; after long 
study of his character and ojiinions I am unable to regard him as a grt at 
man.’’ In the Oxford edition now published, we read in place of this the 
words, I hope I have not done him injustice : the more I have studied 
his character and opinions, the more highly I have tome to regard him. 
He was a very great man.’ In the first edition he said, “He wa.s nor 
before his age, though he was above the mass of the olficers and scholar.^ 
of his time. Me threw no new light on any of the cjue'^iions wluch have a 
world-wide interest. He gave no impulse to religion. He had sym- 
pathy with progress. His influence has been wonderful but it «ill henc'C' 
forth tvane. My oiiinion is that the faith of the nation in him will s[)cedily 
and extensively pass away.” In the new edition Profosor l.egge says of 
Confucius, “ His influence La.s been can the whole a great benefit tc^ tbe 
Chinese, while his teaching suggests important lessons to ourselve.'. who 
]:>elong to the school of Christ.” 

That Confuciiis was a great man is clear by the fact that he has been so 
greatly honoured by his nation, that his books are studied till the present 
time, and form the groundwork of education throughout (/hina, and that 
he placed morality above royalty and ari.sloc racy as that controlling pcjwer 
which ought to rule in the individual, the family, and the Slate. As a 
champion of morality he ocGujiies a uniejue position. He loved teaching, 
and his disciples made him happy by their progress. His meditations on 
the decline of virtue and manners in his day made him sad. He thought 
of duty, right, purity, disinterestedness, sympathy with the people as all of 
the highest importance. He aimed consistently to show that covetousness 
and injustice, insincerity and oppression, are to be heartily condemned. 
He has become by this teaching the brightest example of a morally great 
man that China has produced, and by combining the work of the political 
and social teacher in one, he is without a rival the "‘uncrowned king.” 

The books of Confucius, in fact, hold the country together, and con- 
stitute the realized ideal of Chinese thinking. They show for example, that 
politics must be essentially based on moral principle, and that the sage 
must oc uniformly a warning voice to incline great men and common men 
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to virtue’s side. The government of China, whether Manc.hu, Mongol, or 
Chinese, has never failed to recognise the necessity of maintaining the 
stability of the state on moral principles, nor has it ever ceased to honour 
Confucius as the national sage because he taught these things. Intellectual 
greatness is inferior to moral greatness. 

This renders it very important to have an accurate translation of the 
Four Books in the FnglLsh language. 'I his we have in Professor Legge’s 
work. 'Phe English reader c‘an accjuaint himself here with the inner thought 
of the C'hinese nation. This is how they think, the standard on which to 
this day they still model elaborate books, literary essays, and .state papers. 
An ordinary (Chinese scholar or diplomat knows every sentence of these 
books by heart ; and he judges the words and actions of his foreign visitor 
by their princ'iplcs, which touch every point in the daily life of the people/ 
and in the administration of affairs by every local magistrate. China, 
therefore, is best understood by<ombining a knowledge of these books 
with a jiraetical acc|uainlance with things as they an.; in China at the 
present time. 

In the translation now beautifully refirinted* at the Clarendon Press there 
are not many changes. The orthograjihy for C'hinese names is altered so 
as to suit that (;f tlu* Sarred Books of the East, and also the system of Sir 
Thomas U'ade. 'There is one numbering of pages carried through the 
introductions and the text. .\lst> the t ha])U*r headings are jirinted along 
the upi^er margin of the pages. In the (jld edition the lack of this w’as 
alway.s inconvenient. Reference to passages is now much easier than before. 

I regret that Professor l.egge does not see Persian infltient'e in the 
worshi[i of th(‘ South-Nvest corner mentioned in page 150. I had written to 
him eontending that we ought to find in this jilace a reference to fire- 
worship as having been by the lime of (.'onfucius inti'ocluccd from Persia 
into (’hma. lie prefers not llie Chinese \iew' cts ie[)resented by Chu hi, 
who rec'ognises that there was a satTifu e, but an older explanation which 
does away with the idea of saerifice. I appeal to the 'J'i li as proving that 
burnt sacrifices were offen^d to the sjurit of the South-wvst corner, and to 
I'u yu's comment on thc‘ < 'hun C'hin rorresponding U) jip. 174, 176, 177 of 
Professor Legge’s 'Translation. i'u yu sa\s exjiressly that the human 
satTifu'c there described was in accordance w'ith the rites of the Persian 
religion. 'J'he spot was not many miles distant from the home of Con- 
fucius. A modern wriltT, Kiang yung, says in Si shu tien tin, t h. 19, p. 20, 
under the word “liurnt sacrifice,” that the •wor.shi[) of the South-w^est corner 
was offered to an aged wtimaii. It was a burnt sat rifice. The men of 
that time regarded this as sacrificing to the god of fire. By the aged w'oman 
wa.s meant the personage w ho taught the art of cooking to mankind. Con- 
fucius condemned this. It was the first cook, and not the god of fire, and 
therefore in the o[)inion of thcKage. a I'ontemporary officer, Wen chung in 
using a burnt sacrific e on the occasion, was in the WTong. lie then adds 
from one of the authorized imperial comments that the sacrifice to the 
kitchen god is properly offered every summer, and that an aged wonran 
is also sacrificed to at the same time as his wife. 

The whole subject of the ancient worship of China may be illumjnatec 
NEW SERIES. VOL. VI. ♦ K 
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by careful research into the contemporary religions of Asia, and this is an 
instance of it ; for 'Fii yii lived iihout sixteen centuries ago, and the Ti li is a 
classic. So also with the old C'hinese writing. It needs to be made i^lain 
by adducing parallel facts respecting contemporary foreign scripts. Old 
Chinese characters are identical with Accadian chara(‘lers, and the tadpole 
writing existing in China in the time of C'onfucius, was so called because it 
was similar to the cuneiform writing of Western Asia. When mentioning 
the tadpole writing, Professor Legge docs not allude to thi.s. To my 
mind the shape and colour of the tadpole were to the Cdiinese scholar 
suitably suggestive of the appearance of cuneiform writing. The Chinese 
in their written character, as in their seals, their war-chariot"., their astrolabes, 
their clepsydras, and their sundials, were borrowers, and they were always 
borrowing. Kvery intelligent nation should and will borrow. 

^ et w’hile lacking such im])rovenients as these, the translath)!! of Pro- 
lessor Legge is of ver}‘ great value for its fulness and at'curacy, aiKl may be 
strongly recommeKded. |. Kokins. 

35. Where Three IUffipires Meeiyh\ \\. F. Knkoii. (London: Longmans 
and C'o., 1893 ’ This riook ought rather to l)e called ‘'Where d’hrer 

Empires do not Meet," where they cannot meet, in an\ real stmst* of the term, 
and where, if they meet, there are mainly sheef> and dogs and their Khirghi/ 
keepers to be described. “W'hcrc 'Khret* Lmpires Meet ' is supposed to be 
that debatable portion of the barren Pamirs to whic'h neither ( 'hina, nor 
Russia, noi England has yet rearhed. I'he I^amirs and their nomadic in 
habitants are, however, not described by Mr. Knight. 1 1 is travcK were rhielly 
in Kashmir, Ladak and Skardo, countries which hn\c been fully described 
since Vigne wrote in itS42 and C!unningham in 1H53. 'I'o Mr. Knight, how- 
ever, his predecessors did not exist, for he apparently had tht^ aml)iiion of 
writing a new revelation. f or this purpose Mr. Knight was not fitted by 
merely being the author of two naval eruistxs and the ( orres})ondtmt of some 
English newspapers. He hdl I'.ngland on the 26th of Kebruaiv 1X91 and 
was already in I>adak by the middle of May, so he >aw little of India. He 
also took part in our attack on Hun/a-Nagyr and, naturally enough for an 
amateur, glorifies it. ^V'ere our perennial frontier campaigns similarly 
accompanied by a newspaper correspondent, there would be many deeds to 
chronicle even more heroic than that of A\lmer in putting gun-cotton 
under the gate of the Nik Fort. We there played Russia’s game in going 
to exfx^nsc and alienating th^ triiies because of the mare's nest of Ciromb- 
cheiifsky's visit, and there we have also destroyed an ancient landmark of 
Aryan civilization when we broke up the Fairy-Land of Hunza and Dard 
forms of polity generally, not to speak of the Vandalism of selling the 
Manuscripts of the Hunza Library by audion to the Sepoys at (iilgit, 
where also went the ancestral family axes of prehistoric lore. It is a 
great presumption in this journalist to ride renigh-shod c.)vcr fac ts and 
people.s, that he had not the preliminary training for rightly appreciating. 
Indeed, unless his going to India was a coup monte, as were, undoubtedly, 
the respective Russian and British ‘advances, we fail to understand how a 
person, unac:quaintcd with Oriental languages and totally ignorant of Dard 
histor]', can dare so to mislead British opinion as not only to justify the 
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encroachments already made, but also to encourage further collisions to the 
injury of our Indian Empire. “ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,'’ 
but to he an authority on Kashmir, 'I'ihet, Dardistan, and the great Indian 
Frontier problem, one should be more. than “a fine fellow,” fond of port, 
and whose main hardship appears* to have been the absence of beef. 
Indian Officials, compromised in the present policy of approaching Russia 
through the destruction of inoffensive intervening autonomies, eagerly seized 
on him and gav<j him much one-sided information, which he has used in 
their interests. Thus it was easy to convert him into an advocate of the 
official view. Kashmir he saw tlirough the spectacles of the Settlement 
officer, visited the (to him) “mystic” land of Ladak with Capt. Bower, 
“ took part in Col. Durand’s expedition against the raiding Hunza-Nagyrs ” 
(the Nagyris have never raided at all) and has come to the conclusion that 
“the Indian (Government can be trusted to do everything as heretofore, 
and that “it is foolish for people at home to airily criticize ” its policy. 

e (xmlially agree with him that it “foolish for one to do so who has 
spent but a year in the East and who, therefore, has just had time to 
reali/e what a vast amount he has yet to learn* still, so thoroughly does the 
hex^k liil off the superfK'ial taste of the ordinary reader, so well has it been 
got up by tile jniblishers, so cleverly and so profusely is it illustrated, that 
it is almost a pleasure to discover old facts with new faces or events in 
their disguise. So true it i^ that there could be no Achilles without his 
Hoiiu-r and that the imagination of the latter might easily dispense with the 
exisli^nce of the former. Here is a man, who reprints, the articles that he 
has sent to English newspapers, serenely unconscious of their refutation in 
many imiiortnnt [inrticulnrs in the Press and at jiublic meetings, and who 
yet is a welcome guide, philosopher and friend to a public that has for- 
gotten this facl.''^ Anticipating, as it were the labours of the proposed , 
i^amir 1 )elimitation ( \aumission, he gives us the following (!) 

“74'//c 7Y’ 'Three T'mpires meet.” It i.s, at the same lime, a good specimen 
of his tone and style : “ Kashmir has lieen calicd tlie northern bastion of 
India. Gilgit can A- described as fa? /her outpost. A?id hard b}' (iilgit 
it Is that, in a?i unc!tfi?icd iaa\\ on the high Roof of the ^^\lrld- - what more 
fitting a place? -the three greatest Empires of the Earth ?nce/ Great 
Britain, Russia and China. Hence the title I have given to this book f* 
(the Italics are ours). Having thus found, and made the most of, a catch- 
ing title, lie now leaves the subject severely alone throughout the whole of 
his liook. ^Ve cannot more thoroughly expose its failure than by repeating 
the praise which it receives from a leading Indian journal, which represents 
official opinion : It was certainly a stroke of good fortune for the Indian ” 
(official) “world that sent Mr. E. F. Knight to these shores in the spring 
of Of how few ‘globe trotters ’ can this be said. . . . Mr. Knight 

does not seem even to havt gone through a ‘ (Griffinhood ’. , . . That 

* It is lucky tlint an injunction is not taken out on behalf of the good (^Id Kiija of 
Nagyr who is confounded with “ignorant and blood-thirsty scoundrels, faithless to ticaty 
obligations, . . . who murdered and .sold their subjects,” etc., and that too allci these mis- 
statements had unconsciously, indirectly ami incidentally, been disjuoved by a Icttei of 
the Raja written years ago, winch wc published in the “Asiatic (^Kmrterly Review ” of 
January, 1892. “-Ei>. * 
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Mr. Knight is essentially bon camarado is only what one would have 
guessed from his previous bboks. On his way out he met Mr, C. 
Spedding, of Kashmir fame, who at once took him in charge as far as 
that State was concerned. At Swnagar he was seized upon by the Settle- 
ment officer, Mr. Lawrence, who showed him the realities of life in the 
Maharaja’s dominions. ... It is needless to say of such a man when he 
comes forward in the capacity of author that he has used his opportunities 
with equal loyalty and good taste.” [The italics are ours.]- A non-official 
Indian journalist WTites : “The routes taken by Mr. Knight, as marked on 
the convenient if not very detailed map, prefi.ved to the work, although 
travelled over before and under much less favourable circumstances, are 
not so neck breaking as would appear. We s[>ecially refer to the Indus 
route from Skardo to Astor. He did not make his way single-handed 
through a new or hostile country, as did some of his predecessors, l)iit he 
strutted along, ever strongest on the stronger side that required a willing 
pen in order to jiistity the most suic:idal of enc roa<'hments. ^Ve regret 
that his demeanour towards the natives seems to show that oif-hand and 
contemptuous manner, which more than any Russian aggression weakens 
our hold on India. He admits on page 258 that he does not even 
know why 1 )ardistan, on which he pose.s as an authont), is .so called, 
and the ‘ une.xplored ’ country in his maj) has been pretty well known 
for the last 28 years. He is astonished at the sight of an Indian 
Fakir, l)ut, fortunately, tlnds no ‘ Mahatmas ' in 'ril)et. None of tliese 
thing.s, how'ever, detracts fioni the interest of tiie hook to llie general 
reader, any more than does the tact, patent in its t>ages, that the author 
i.s as loud in the praise of his friends, as he is strong in his abuse oi' 
whatever docs not commend itself to hi*' approval. So far as ius ignoranc e 
of the languages enabled him, he travelled with his eyes and ears wide 
ojien and he has much tell us whu'h i.«> decidedl\ worth reading regarding 
the Tibetan miracle Jjlays, or other matters whirh depend more on ohserva 
tion than judgment or knowledge. On the policy of further annexation 
in the fastnesses of Dardistan and of further construc tion of military roads 
w‘e do not agree with Mr. Knight, any more than we do in his general 
contempt for the peojile and their ways, which he ex])resses scuuetimes with 
benign pity, oftener with savage c ondemnatiem. He re[)eats many stories to 
the discredit of some of these peoples, without allowing for the fact that 
they are inventions of their hereditary enemies. 'I'he rec:ent invention of a 
certain Chief’s descent from Alexander the (Ireat is treated seriou.sly. Nor 
are we inclined to be too sympathetic with his descriptions of military opera- 
tions, where disc'iplined and well-armed men defeated those vrho were the 
reverse. Still, we recommend the book to the general reader, in spite of 
its failure.s, or our differing from its conclusion.s, for it has the great merit 
of .stimulating curiosity, of retaining the attention of the reader on subjects 
hitherto unfamiliar to him and of preparing the way for a more exhaustive 
and judicious work on regions which from every point of view offer the 
greatest interest to the scholar and the statesman.” What the Hunzas think 
of us, and we of Mr. Knight, may be inferred from their pantomime in 
which they describe a rampant Anglo-Saxon who after failing to hit an ibex 
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within two inches of his gun, turns on his SlTikari or native Gillie and kicks 
him ! Mr. Knight sees the fun, but not the irony on our disregard of 
natives and our worship of red tape, when an anglicized Babu, a type to 
which we are reducing our subjects, evidently wishing to please his masters, 
suggests that some gram that he suspected of l>eing poisoned might be 
given to the Balti coolies “and watch if they thrive on it,"’ or when another 
Babu proposes that wc might offer terms of jicacc to the enemy, take our 
native allies to the ( Conference, and then blow all up together by a Sahib 
inserting tlie famous gun-cotton and a lit fuse into the wall, who then 
“ retires with careless slowness as if nothing was up,” or to tic up a big batch 
of prisoners in a ])unrh and “slay them with shrapnell shell. I care 
fully looked through the re^^ulatious, and find nothing to forbid this plan.” 

36 The second volume ol (Degeneracy) by Dr. Max 

Nori>ai? (Berlin; (^'arl Duncker, 1893)011 literary aberrations and eccen- 
tricities from a scientific stand])oint, has just ap]>eared.j It is impossible 
within the limits of sf^ace at our (lis[)Osal to give more than a general indi- 
cation of this remarkable iiKjuiry. Hosts of writers from various countries, 
with chaiacteristic passages, are passed in review by Dr. Nordau, including 
many names that aie not known to the l^nglish public and whose intluence 
on their age is y(‘t undoubted. We, therefore, reiterate the ho])e already 
exjiressed at the appearance ol the first volume, that “ Dntartung ” may i)e 
suitalily translated into laigli^h. Starting with “egotism," as distinguished 
from “egoism ” or selfishness, as the basis of the moriiul de\el()pments of 
our khi dc sti'cle Literatine, Di. Xordau shows that menial disease <'an alone 
exjilain theun. Its syniMonis are (oinjiared with those of medical ])ractice 
and we find thi; lunatic or the uhot, in various stages, in the monomaniac 
of whatever kind, the voluptuary all as fraiuii’, the poetaster's e}e rolling 
not in the fine fren/y of genius but in that of inc^ipient or advanced mad- 
ness, such as a physician would be bound to recognise. Ty[u'cal words 
and sentenc'cs, su[)posed to ('ontam a thought, from modern writings are 
tjxamined with the lesull of showing the vacuit), intellectual exhaustion or 
pi;rversif>n, with which vice and luTeditary degeneracy are identical. His 
analysis of Ibsen’s jfiays similarly proves that their autlior, beyond a power- 
tul grasp of their technical misc eu schie, is a man of one — and that the 
}K)orest — idea (the revolt against the marriage tic) which is repeated ad 
nauseam in ever-recurrent similar passage.s and names and thinly disguised 
reiterations of the same personages and plots. It is not merely greed and 
vanity that create a /ola, but disease. 1 >r. Nordau dissects his works and 
shows how largely they are indebted to his use of the judicial record of a 
criminal family. When the eye, the ear, the nose, the toucli are vitiated in 
disease, then arise those literary peculiarities of bad or strange taste, that 
are the admiration of a public alfcady debased by those national or social pro- 
cesses of decay which Dr, Nordau shows at work in our gangrened ( ivili/a- 
tion. Thus he introduces us to the Psychology of Egotism, which is the 
exaggeration of the individualism that characterizes modern tendencies, hut 
which is the destruction of Society that can only be maintained by altruis/n, 
ranging from sympathy to patriotism or other forms of conformity qr self- 
abnegation for the common-weal. The egoti%t-reformer destroys for the 
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sake of destroying whai may not please his passions or the narrow range of 
his conceptions : the altruistic reformer builds even where he reluctantly 
destroyed. Dr. Norciau then examines what is practically the School of 
the so-called l^irnassians and Diabolfsts with Catulle Mendt*s and Gautier 
at their head, who sacrifice matter to manner, sense to sound and feeling 
to form or “ imjinssibility/' fur which the English mannerism of nil admirari 
has much to answer. Ikuulelaire leads the ‘‘ demoniac.s.’’ in singing of 
lust, crime, disease and corpses, but why add to the ]niblicity of these 
<iecrepit specimens of humanity, unless it be to dissolve their following? 
I'he Chapter on “Decadence and .h'sthoticism *’ deals with the inversion 
of the moral sen.se, of which Huysman’s rc/ftmrs” is tyi)ical. His hero 
stimulates t'rinie in order to foster his own indignation with Society, but 
he lives in an artificial manner, wliich dis<'loses to Dr. Nordau the secTcts 
of his di.seased imaginatK>n. We wonder what Oscar Wylde would say to 
finding himself among the egotists as well as aesthetics, but Dr. Nordaii's 
criticism of his idiosync rasies seem unanswerable, 'fo Niet/ehe and his 
School in Cicrmany IV. Nordau assigns a spec'ial chajiler and the lunatic 
asylum, to which, we hear, he has been consigned, whilst the Schools that 
follow Zola and the “young Germany’^ that also a]ie^ Realism before it is 
even emancipated from leading strings are .similarly dealt with critically, 
humorously and pathetically. Altogether we are in a bad way, but the 
twentieth century may see the revolt against the hysterical follies of our 
age which threaten » to bury all the conejuests of past culture. 

How this is to be done by the association of physicians witli high-minded 
literary men to make immoral popularities impossible and how far more 
probable is the gradual disuse of Railways, telegraphs, books and every- 
thing recjuiring attention by an exhausted and diseased generation, whal is 
the lower deep in these depths and what the details of the added gloom of 
further degeneracy, are described in a masterly manner by Dr. Nordau, 
w’hose appeal in favour of the maintenance of ancient traditions in An 
and Literature and of healthy conceptions of life and duty, will make his 
“ /nagnum opus ” doubly acceptable to the Critic and the Philanthropist. 

37. The uWine Circles : the Tori u re of the Innocent ^ being Records of 
Vivisection, English and Foreign, ('ompiled by Ci. M. Rhodics. 2nd and 
revised Edition. \Viih Introduction by Kdwakd Hkkooi:, M.R.C.S., etc. 
(Sw’an Sonnenschein and Co., 1893 ; is.) 

We quote the following from its preface and are glad that the present 
edition has rendered the case unassailable for the anti-vivisectioh society 
by eliminating the mistakes of the previous edition. “The extracts of 
which this book is composed do not describe exceptional experiments, but 
are samples selected out of hundreds of similar character, showing the 
difTcrent kinds of vivisection practised in Erlgland and other countries and 
illustrating the mental attitude of the pirofessional physiologists. . . . 

“ That any immediate benefit to mankind is not contemplated by ordinary 
vivisection has, over and over again, been demonstrated. . . . 

“ The justifiable impulse to demand some proof of the useful results to be 
derived therefrom, has recently been characterized by a leading vivisector 
as ‘ the miserable spirit of cui bona f Another has told us that science 
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must advance, and the ‘ question of the aijimal being sensitive, cannot 
alter the inode of investigation/ 'I'lns l.>ook will sufficiently show that 
even where care is used, the infliction of pain amounting to torture is 
unavoidable in this method of research." 

38. A Par^iiuiya ^ Inno di Vdsista^ycr Giase/>pe Turrifii (T>ologna : Kegia 
Topografia, 1892; Z. 4.) This sliort hymn of only 3 lines (27 words) is 
translated literally into Italian, preceded by two versions of its text. ITat, 
liowever, is the least part of this cdiiion dt luxi^ splendidly j^roduced by the 
Royal press ol bologna. 'Ihe notes and (llossaries which form its greater 
part, prove (if jjroof were needed) the varied learning, the dee]) erudition, 
and the careful study of the learned iTc^fessor of Indo-ICuropcan Philology 
in the University of liologna. A good specimen of the style of his work is‘ 
given at p. 49, in the word “ putra," of whic h he traces the derivation 
through various languages to the root /// - cleanse, to jmrify. We under- 
stand that the learned profe-^sor has long been t'ngaged ori similar woik, and 
that the fragment under review is only one of many translations already 
ac'hieved. 

PlTR'lHKK PuiJlJ( \UONS Ol llll. OkII.XTAI, CoNOKI.Ss OF 1S91. 

39. Sonipnaire des etudes fiu'<jt/es, par M. Clement IJuart (W'oking : The 
Oriental University Institute, 1893). M. Huart has revised and brought 
u]) to date (end of 1S92) the statement which he pre[)ared for the 
Statutory IXth International C’ongiess of Orientalists /)f London 1S91, 
of the work done in Turkish literature during the jicTiod 3S8(>-9i. It 
forms one of the excellent senes of similar Summaries ftir which that con- 
gress was remarkable, M. Huart, wiiose position as Dragoman of the 
hn-nch Kmbassy at ( 'onstantinople give^ him excepiiocial opportunity for 
such a Nvork, ha.s elaborated this summar> with a Care and diligence which 
leave notliing to be de*^ired. 'Plus little vvoik should be 111 the hands of 
all students of the 'I'uikish language, who wall find in it notices of many 
useful books w'hich might otherw’ise escajre their attention. 

40. Af^ercu dvs etudes philolo\;i(iues dc^ /a?!xut'S malaises^ /^ar /, /". Meyer 
< Woking: 'The Oriental University Institute, 1893) is another of the same 
series of summaries, and <.leals wath the work done in the Malayan language 
during the ycairs 188O-91. Its author, Mr. Meyer, who is an official in the 
Dutch Last Indies, gives an exhaustive list of all the publications in this 
branch of linguistic studies. 

41. Sdtnmatfr des trai aux relatifs a V Jndo-Chine^ par M . li. Aymouier 
(Woking: 'I’he C)rienlal University Institute, 1893) is another of the same 
series of Summaries, the 3rd published during this i|uarter. 'Phe able pen 
of the Director of the Colonial School of Paris has treated his subject in 
the most thorough manner ; anU all the princijial w'orks and w ritings bear- 
ing on it, which have been published from 1886 to 1891, receive due notice 
in his pamphlet. 


OUR LIF>RARV TABLE. 

We have to thank the Delegates of the C'larendon Press for having spnt us 
their set of Chinese Religious 2 ext Boohs, forming volumes XVL, XXV 11, , 
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XXVIII., XXXIX. and XI^. the Scries of the Sacred Books of the East, 
edited by Prof. Max Muller, and the Book of Knocks translated from Prof. 
Dilmahn’s text, and edited by R. H. C'harles (1893). We have received 
these valuable book.s too late to give; in this issue, as full a review as their 
importance deserves ; but we hope to do them justice next cpiarter. 

AV'e have before us a fusdculus of Messrs. Funk and Wagnalbs (New 
York, London and Toronto) Siafidani Dictionary of the JEjt^Ush Lani^^ua^Cy 
<'onsisting of specimen pages culled from the work. It is in three columns 
on each page, — size, and type similar to Mc'.srs. Cleorge Bell and Sons' 
Ifehsters Dictionary. On comjiarison we find p. 309 of the latter cor- 
responds to p. 384 of the former, which shows how much more matter has 
been incorporated in the later work. The illustrations are very good ; atul 
under its very efiicient staff of JCdilors, including a great number of names 
w^ell known on both sides of the Atlantic, it promi.ses to be a very useful 
adjunct to all good libraries. 

We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of : i. 7 //f’ Co/r 
temporary AVr/Vre (Isbister and ilo.) ; 2. FJ Bo/ctin dc la Sociedad 

Gi’oy^ra/ica de Madi id {\^\. Oiiurlcr of 189^), which t'ontains a good article 
on the Cabots ; 3. La .U/nena {Roma, Socaela l,a/iale), a good monthly 
specilegiiim from many h'ngliNh and other reviews ; 4. 7 'he J^olyhih/ion 
(Paris: Rue St. Simon): 5. IhbliiU a New ^‘ork rnontlily magazine of 
Biblical and Oriental research; n. The Rn'icic tf Reiie:os : 7. The Strand 
Magazine, always fresh and interesting; 8, and Lhe Tictnre Magjzinc. the 
beautiful companion of The Strand . 9. Jiie RcHxwuk AVr'/We if Revieroi : 

10. The Missionary Rciieio of AVrvVw^Funk and Wagnall’s, New ^’ork) ; 

11. Im Rei'uc dt's Rer'ncs (Pans); 12. J.a Re 7 ^ne iilritrale (Bruxelles: 
Societe Beige de Librairie) : 1 3. 7 he I.ibrary Re 7 ie:o { Hutchinson ami ('o. ) ; 
14. The Indian Ma^^^azitte and Revieiv (Archibald Constable); 15. 7 "ung 
Tdo^ the bimonthly pulilication of the learned Professias Ck Schlegel and 
H. Cordicr (F. J. Bril) : \ 0 . Journal of the Fast Jndia ^ hsociation : 17. /.a 
Civiltd Cattolica. which maintains its reputatic^n as the leading (aitholic 
Periodical- occasionally rather bitter in tone (Rome, A. Beffani) ; 
r8. Compter - Rendiis de la Sociefi' de (Jeographie de J\iri\ ; 19. IjtciJer ; 
20. Mittheilungen der Anihropologischen (iese/lschaft in JVien : 21. The 
Aniiquaiy (VAX\o\. Stock): 22. 27 ie American Jour nat oj Philology (Balti- 
more, U.S..\); 23. The Scottish Geographical Society s Magazine (yA\\x\hwx^\)\ 
24. J.e Bulletin des Sonunaire^ : 25. 'The Joiirfial of the Society of Arts : 
26, Public Opinion (Washington and Nt‘w ^'ork) ; 26. Ueber I .and und 
Meer : 27. India, the organ of the Indian National Congress. 
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THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. 

PAR r II. AI.SO A REPLY TO CRITICISM. 

Bv GkM'R V], 'riii; Rk.iit Hox. L(U<i> Ciiliai.skord, G.C.B. 

In my article on “ the Defence of India” which appeared in 
the July number of the Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly 
Reviczt\ and in letters of mine which have been lately pub- 
lished in the Times, I pointed out that India possesses 
on her north, and north-west, frontier a natural defensive 
strate_sfical position, exceptionally .strong, admirably adapted 
to the present condition of our Indian military and financial 
resources, and capable of the highest artificial development, 
I asserted that it would be the height of folly, not to use 
a stronger term, to ignore the advantages which that posi- 
tion alfords; and to endeavour, by an advance beyond that 
position, to try and find another, which must neces.sarily be 
a weaker one. 

I also drew attention to the fact that if, as Mr. George 
Curzon most positively asserts, we have pledged to the 
Amir of Afghanistan the integrity of Herat, Maimana, and 
Andkui, (which are situated in the extreme north of his 
dominions, the nearest point, Herat, being 784 miles distant 
from the Indus,) the serious military question must neces- 
sarily arise : — How are we to fulfil those obligations ! 

Mr. George Curzon has given no answer to that question, 
and I doubt his ability to do so. To my mind th^re is 
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but one safe course to adopt, in order to ensure that 
integrity, to safeguard the interests of our Indian Empire, 
and to prevent its resources, being squandered in, what 
Mr. George Curzon has so aptly described as, “ a wild 
goose chase over Afghanistan.” 

That course must be what I faintly sketched out in the 
concluding portion of my article ; viz. — a firm attitude on 
the part of our Home Government ; a fixed determination 
to make any infraction of the integrity of Afghanistan by 
Russia a “ casus belli ” ; and the certainty that, in such a 
case, our fleets would be sent into Russian waters. 

The views e^xpressed in that article, and in those letters, 
produced a goodly crop of criticism, some of which was 
not couched in the most courteous terms. Sarcasm and 
ridicule however are not argument, and should not have 
found a place in a discussion which was dealing with so 
important a subject as the best means of defending our 
Indian Empirt; from attack by a European Power. Not 
one of tho.se, moreover, who find fault with my scheme of 
Indian frontier defence, has ventured to recommend in 
lieu of it any definite scheme of his own. Mr. George 
Curzon in his reply to my letter of the 19th August, says — 
“ I am as much against embarking upon a wild goose cha^e 
over Afghanistan, at an immense distance from our own 
base, as is Lord Chelmsiord, and have argued strongly 
against it in my book on Central Asia. But I know of no 
strategist who now recommends such a rash proceeding, 
or who advocates what Lord Chelmsford calls — ” pushing 
forward our own frontier some 700 miles.” 

What then does Mr. George Curzon, and those who 
support his somewhat hazy views on this important subject, 
consider ought to be done, in the event of an infraction 
by Russia of our treaties regarding the boundaries of 
Afghanistan I They are one and all silent on this point ; 
or only venture upon vague. generalities, which are no solu- 
tion of this very difficult question. Mr. George Curzon 
wherf asked point-blank by an interviewer of the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
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Gazette’’ — Where do you think the battlefield will be” ? 
is reported to have replied — “ It’s hazardous work, pre- 
dicting a battlefield, when one still hopes to avoid the 
necessity of a conflict ; but the exact locality of the battle- 
field would depend on whether the Russians adopted the 
northern or southern line of advance.” “ And if the southern 
line ?” says the interviewer — “ 1 don’t think they'll be in a 
hurry to hurl themselves upon the almost impregnable 
position of Quetta.” 

Why then, if such are the views of Mr. George Curzon, 
is he so astonished that I should have seriously advocated 
a schtmie of defence for India in which the inCrenched camp 
at Quetta plays so })rominent a part ; and in which I 
rc'commend that two similar camps should be formed at 
P(!shawur and on the road from Ghazni to the Indus. If 
()uetta can l>c made impregnable, why should not the other 
two b(! made ecpially so ? and if the Russians, according to 
Mr. George Curzon, would hesitate “to hurl themselves” 
upon the one ; why should they not be ecjually reluctant to 
“ hurl th<*jnselves” upon the others ^ 

I'hc! advantage of the position, which I have advocated, 
must b(^ patent to thc^ meanest capacity’ It must either be 
regarded by the Russians as so strong that they would 
“ hesitate to hurl themselves upon it” ; in which case it has 
fulfilled its pur])ose ; or, if they determine to advance 
towards the Indus, they must either first make a direct 
attack uj)on the intrenched camps, and endeavour to capture 
one or nior(! of them ; or they must pass them by. In either 
case we should be able to come to close quarters with our 
enemy,’ which of course would be the object of any other 
plan of campaign that might be adopted. In the one 
scheme however we should be fighting on our own selected 
ground, within cornfortalble distance of our supplies and 
reserves ; which would not be the case in any more 
“forward” scheme. Now the above scheme of defence 
which I have just described, Is identical with that which 
was recommended most strongly in 187S by our ^reat 


s 2 
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English strategist, Sir» Edward Hamley ; who again in 
1 888, in the House of Commons, pointed out the advan- 
tages of it. 

In the face of this fact however Mr. George Curzon, for 
the sake of a little smart writing, in his letter to the 
“Times/' of the 25th August has caricatured 'that scheme 
in the following terms : 

“ Meanwhile the British are to fortify Peshawur, as they 
have done Quetta, and are to sit still, . . . twiddling 
their thumbs, until at some time in the next century, Russia 
sees fit to step down to the Indus.'’ 

It would be^- absurd to take notice of such criticism, were, 
the question not one of such moment, 'fhe safety of India 
however is involved. 

Assuming therefore, for the sake of argument, that it 
would be dangerous to await an advance of Russia towards 
India in the strong defensive position just described ; what 
is to be the alternativai scheme! 

Mr. George Curzon depntcates “ a wild goose (dias(' over 
Afghanistan,” and considers any pushing forward of <nir 
frontier some 700 miles would be “ a rash ])rf)cef.‘ding ' 
which no strategist of Jiis acquaintance now advocat(‘S. 

If we acc<!pt such an opinion as sensible and sound, 
W’hich I -Ijelieve it to be, then the idea of occupying Herat, 
in the interests of the Amir, or of recapturing it, in the 
event of Russia taking possession of that fortress, must be 
abandoned, for it is, as I have already poinUtd out, 784 
miles distant from the Indus. 

How then, again I ask, does Mr, George Cur/on intend 
to secure the integrity of Herat, Maimana, and Andkui ? 

He has stated that the non-fulfilment of our promise to 
do so “would signify a gross breach of faith to the Amir, 
who relying upon our pledges, has' subordinated his foreign 
relations to our control, and who will, undoubtedly, call 
upon us to defend him frqm unprovoked attack.’' It is 
surely not unreasonable that he should be asked to make 
. his meanings clear. 
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An advance towards Herat being- abandoned, what other 
defensive positions are to be found on the Indian side of 
that fortress ? I know of none other but Kandahar and 
Kabul. Let us see then what advantages the.se two cities 
possess as defensive positions. 

In ]88i General Sir Donald .Stewart, than whom no 
more competent authority could be found, wrote a memo- 
randum “on the .strategical and political value of Kandahar 
as a position. ” 

“ Covering as it does,” he says, “ the roads from Eastern 
Persia and Herat, as well as that from Kabul and Ghazni, 
Ka ndahar is no doubt a position of much importances The 
features of the country in the immediate vicinity of the 
city are lavourahle for defence ; but its occupation by us 
would entail the establishment of strong" posts on the 
} lelmand and at Kelat-i-Ghilzai a/ /cast, brin^ino^ thc! 
intcu'vening districts under our control ” (1 may here 
mention that the: distance from Kandcdi-ar to the Hcdimand 
is 76 miles; and to Kelat-i-Ghilzai <ScS miles) — “Assuming 
however the retention of the country embraced within the 
limits here indicated, we do not thereby obtain a satis- 
factory frontier, because it would be impossible to guard 
such a long and exposed line without a series of military 
or police posts as connecting links/’ “ The pohtical ob- 
jection to the retention c»f Kandahar in opposition to the 
W’ishes of the Afghans seem to me to be very strong.” 
The occujiation of Kandahar therefore, either from a 
political, or from a military point of view, w'ould clearly 
not be a strengthening of our military position, and it 
would ‘seem therefore clearly desirable to remain in, wTat 
Mr, George Curzon admits to be, “ the almost impregnable 
position of Ouetta.” 

The position at KabVil w^as found to be an exceedingly 
weak one during the lime that it w^as occupied by the force 
under Sir Frederick, now Lord, Roberts, in 1879-80. The 
intrenched camp at Sherpur was so situated as to command 
nothing but the actual ground on which it was pjaced. 
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The spurs of the Pagman range on the West, and of the 
Hindu Kush on the North and East, close it in on three 
sides and render extended reconnoissances difficult and 
practically useless. It is separated from the road to 
Jellalabad by the Kabul river, and does not therefore cover 
the line of communications along which the saipplies and 
reinforcements from India must come. It does not command 
the town of Kabul, nor practically any of the roads leading 
to that town. It is difficult to conceive a weaker position. 
This was so fully recognised that after the successful repulse 
of the attack made upon the camp, a scheme of defence, 
which had been long prepared, was commenced. Captain 
Hoskyns, Royal Engineers, in a lecture dt-liv'erecl at the 
Royal United Se^rvice Institution May 5, 1882, gives an 
interesting account of what that scheme was. It consisted 
of the building of 10 Forts; 15 detached works; 3 large 
trestle bridges ; numerous small ones ; 4000 yards of 

defence ; 45 miles of road ; 2 posts ; also (juarters for 
Sooo men, followers and baggage animals. It must also 
be borne in mind that on the 30 June 1880 there were 
14,854 mem keeping open thej line f)f communications 
betw’een Peshavvur and Kabul, a distance of only 173 miles. 
A position which requires such a scatte^rlng of the defending 
force, and^ such a number of troops to keej) open its com- 
munications, is clearly not a desirable one to occupy* 
There would be evidently no advantage in going beyond 
the Peshawur valley for such a poor result. 

I have studiously avoided thus far mixing up political 

with military considerations. What I have been all along 

anxious to bring home to the minds of my readers is the 

extraordinary military strength of, what I must call, our 

na/ura/ Vine of defence on the NorthAVest frontier of India, 

and the serious weakness of those defensive positions which 

are to be found beyond it. Mr. George Curzon however 

has in his letter of 19 August, summarised his objections, 

political as well as military, to my policy, which policy, he 

says, ‘/cannot be, and never will be adopted.” I feel bound 
# 

therefore to answer them seriatim. 
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1st. “ It would signify a gross breach of faith to the 
Amir.” 

As Mr. George Curzon does not advocate any advance 
upon Herat, Maimana, or Andkui, in the event of an 
occupation of those places by Russia, I do not see where 
his policy differs from mine — which is, as I have already 
said, to avoid any forward movement of troops into 
Afghanistan, and to look to the Home Government as 
the “ Deus ex machina” to help the Amir out of his 
difficulties. 

2nd. “It would alienate from all possible alliance with us 
the entire Afghan people.” 

I must repeat, assuming that statement to be correct, 
that Mr. George Cnrzon’s abstention from advancing to 
Herat would have {)recisely similar effects. Our experience 
however of the Afghan people in the past has been that 
they are always inclined to resent, very forcibly, any occupa- 
tion of their country by our troops. * 

3rd. “ It would turn against us the whole of the Border 
tribes.” 

I cannot admit this assertion ; as we .should be in direct 
communication with all those on the line of a Russian* 
advance ; and actually living amongst a large number of 
them. 

4th. “It would hand over gratis to Russia a priceless 
base of operations.” 

The value of this priceless base of operations is seriously 
discounted, by the line of operations, leading from it, being 
blocked by intrenched camps, practically impregnable, and 
which could not be pa.s.sed by, without serious risk to an 
invading army. 

5th. “It would give her the finest recruiting-ground in 
Asia.” * 

The Afghans are a most insubordinate people. The Indian 
official report of the Anglo-Afghan war of 1879-80 gives a 
list of 48 different tribes, into which they arc divided, some 
of whom in religion are Shiahs, and some Sunnis ; they are 
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consequently bitterly opposed one towards the other. The 
Afghan is, as a rule, reluctant to leave his own part of the 
country, and, if enlisted, >vould prove himself very un- 
reliable, and probably more dangerous to the Russians than 
he Avould be to ourselves.* 

6th. “It would enable her to threaten the' long and 
vulnerable line of passes through the Suleimans.” 

Threatened men, it is said, live long ; and considering 
that bcfo 7 'e a Russian army could reach the Suleiman range 
it W'ould have to reckon with the whole strength of our 
defending force, supported by two strongly intrenched 
camps, I do no/: think that the objection in question can 
be considered a strong one ! 

7th. “It would entail upon India an entirely new and 
enormously expensive scheme of military fortification.’ 

This is a statement not borne out by facts. One in- 
trenched camp situated on a selected spot, somewhere on 
the Gomal or Tpchi passes, between Ghazni and the Indus, 
would be required ; and one somewhere between Peshawair 
and the Khyber 2->2 lss. The expense of these would not be 
large. 

8th. “It would involve a corresj^onding addition to the 
frontier garrisons.” 

I do not consider that one extra man would be reejuired, 
until it was ascertained along which line the Russians were 
advancing. With our present border railway lines, rein- 
forcements, suiqjlies, and material, could be furnished in 
very short time wherever required. 

* Diiranis are opposed to (ihilzaisj I'uris have perpetual feuds with 
Waziris ; Waziris raid upon the Povindahs ; Khostwals, being half ‘Sunnis 
and half Shiahs, are constantly fighting among themselves. The north of 
Afghanistan is the stronghold of heterodoxy. The Hazaras are bigoted 
Shiahs ; and the inhabitants of Badakhshan and Wakhan are divided 
among themselves, those residing in the hifl country being Shiahs, and 
those in the valleys being Sunnis. The first Afghan recruits would be con- 
sequently Shiahs, and this fact would be sufficient to render all Sunnis bitterly 
hostile. These initial difficulties may possibly be overcome ; but the serious 
consideration must always remain that, in case of any reverse, these Afghan 
recruits vill, most undoubtedly, to a man, prove broken reeds, which will 
pierce the hand of Russia. 
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9th. “It would secure for us the well deserved contempt 
of the Indian Princes, and would provoke an ultimate, if 
not an immediate, rising in our rear.” 

With regard to this allegation, Mr. George Curzon has, 
in the concluding paragraph of his letter, so far forgotten 
the ordinary courtesy of controversial correspondence, as to 
accuse me of recommending, what lie is pleased to designate, 
“ the inestimable advantage of the wliite feather” ! Putting 
on one side however the personal aspect of such a charge, 
it is to be regretted that the loyalty and good faith of the 
Princes of India should have betm so seriously called in 
([uestion. If, as Mr. George Curzon suggests, the plan 
for the defence ol India is not one that meets with their 
approval, he assumes, most gratuitously and offensively, 
that they would ultimatelj', if not immediately, ri.se against 
our rule. I feel sure that the Princes w'ould repudiate with 
indignation so unjust a slur upon their honesty. 

I have thus lar replied to the several objections by 
Mr. George Cur/on to my scheme for the defence of 
India. The .scheme is supported by the highest strategical 
authority, and is one which, in my opinion, would effec- 
tually checkmate any attempt to invade India from the 
North West. 

It now rests with Mr. C'leorge Curzon, and those who 
advocate a “ I'orward Policy,” to submit an alternative 
scheme, and to show, by something better than a negative 
criticism, that they have really thought out to some logical 
conclusion the very intricate and difficult question of “ I'he 
Defence of India.” 
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THE ALLIANCE OF CHINA AND INDIA. 

• Bv Alkxanukk Micuie. 

Since writing on this subject (See A. 0 . A’. Jan. 1892) the 
natural relationship between the two great Eastern Empires 
has been rendered clearer by the course of events. It is 
no longer a speculative opinion that the interests of the two 
greatest human aggregations on the earth are, for practical 
political purposes, identical. To educe from this community 
of interest harmony of sentiment, and from that, unity of 
action, would be a work worthy of all the statesmanship 
and all the political genius of b'ngland. The welfare of 
600 millions of men and the future progress of the world, 
in its deepest sense, are perhaps more closely wrapped up 
in the “ policy ” which Great Britain may follow in the Far 
East than in any other of the many questions which now 
clamour for attention. For although the interests not of 
Great’ Britain only, but of the race in other quarters of 
the globe are v^ast and vital, yet in the American and 
Australasian continents these interests are in the .safe 
keeping of men of our own blood whose instincts may be 
trusted to guide the course of events aright. In the midst 
of passing aberrations, the general direction of the affairs 
of Greater Britain is forward and ujjward ; — whether w'ith 
or without formal leadership. The federation of the 
English-speaking world progresses steadily, and, in any 
case, our prospects in the West may be discharged from 
the burden of our an.xicties. 

In the East the case is different. There the two great 
nations whose permanent interest and common safety are 
to stand shoulder to shoulder are absolutely dependent on 
the skill of their respective rulers to effect the alliance 
which is so essential to their jbint welfare. India and 
China are being rapidly hemmed in by two aggressive 
Powers, Russia on the North and F" ranee on the South ; 
and these two Powers, whether in official alliance or not, 
. are drawn towards common action by what they conceive 
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to be common interests. This aljiance may never bear a 
serious strain, but it will nevertheless serve a temporary 
purpose, so long as the two Powers have no points of 
contact with each other. The German and Austrian States 
form convenient buffers in Kurope, while India and China 
answ^er tlie same purpose in Asia, and while Russian and 
Prench projects are thus kept far from the risk of clashing it 
is an obvious game for the two to play into each other’s 
hands to tke j^n^Judice of third parties. A simultaneous 
attack, for example, on the Northern and the Southern 
frontiers of China might seriously embarrass that country : 
and the renewed ractivitv of PTance in South-eastern Asia 
brinjrs the possibility of such concerted movement within 
very measurable distance. Both the French and the 
Russian Pn's.s were (eagerly callinq- attention to their op- 
portunities of helping each other during the Siamese crisis, 
and the call was a warning to all whom it concerned. 
India and China occupy the same position between the 
upper and the nether millstone, and the question which of 
them shall, at .any given time, feel the pressure, will depend 
solely on thr amount of resistance which may be expected 
from them respectively. The statesmen who rule the 
destinies of the two Fastern Empires have now, if they 
never had before, a clear case. The problem is simplicity 
itself - in principle — for the movement of both France and 
Russia is now a factor that can be absolutely reckoned on. 
Their forwaid pressure, though fluctuating in degree, will 
be constant in direction. Their rate of advance will be 
simply a balance between the amount of force, moral and 
materitil, which they are able to throw into the movement 
and the solidity of the obstacles they may encounter. 

India and China are in this matter but one country, 
different halvtcs of the Same body. Their business, there- 
fore, in view of the approach of the two invading Powers, 
is simply to place, if they can, impas.sable obstacles in their 
way, and this they would do with the greatest effect if 
they could work on a mutual understanding. A conibined 
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defence would be both cheaper and stronger than any 
separate defence could possibly be. In short, the offensive 
alliance, or whatever it may be called, between France and 
Russia ought in reason to be met by a corresponding 
defensive alliance between India and China. 

There are men in China Avho see this, as there are men 
in India and England who see it, but they do not see one 
another, eye to eye, and so the fruitful inieracllon of the 
two currents of thought remains in the condition of i)ious 
aspiration. On which side the fault chielly lies might be 
difficult to say; but we suspect that India has, so far, 
proved the more backward of the two. China has at least 
done something to cultivate relations with India, but if there 
has ever been any reciprocation of friendly advances from 
the Indian side the fact has been skilfully cimcealed. • No 
doubt, through our kirge commerce in China, and the 
special!)' trained Consular staff which supervises it, a con- 
siderable amount of more or les.'^ friendl)’ intercour^ct has 
been kei)t up. Fut it is of a coimnonidace urdt^r, and 
whenever we get above the modest Uivel of clearing ships, 
registering land, Xew \ear dinners, and the like, the 
intimacy ceases. In tlie higher diplomatic sj^here the case 
is virtually the same, for the very structure of Chinese 
society and the status of the Foreign Ministers pniclude 
confidential relations. In acquiring general information the 
British Government has no doubt done a good deal by 
facilitating the travels of Consular officials who explore and 
write books, etc. ; while even the routine cviinmercial reports 
which the Consuls compile every year are full of carefully 
collected notes on a variety of practical subjects, varying of 
course in interest according to the personal equations of the 
writers. It is nevertheless a question whether in matters 
concerning the inner machinery aYid motives of Govern- 
ment, the methods employed by other Powders do not yield 
fuller results. On that obscure subject, the military re- 
sources of Ciiina, for example, we allow ourselves to be 
^satisfied with such undigested information as may be picked 
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up by any clever traveller, while prance and Russia both 
maintain trained agents to keep their intelligence depart- 
ments carefully posted on these subjects. The military 
attaches of both Powers are men of high professional attain- 
ments, with a roving commission to see and learn every- 
thing that is possible, and to make confidential reports to- 
their Cjovernments. By this means the War Offices of the 
two (lovernments in question possess details concerning 
the Chinese militant capacity more exact and authentic 
than, perhaps, f!ven tht; Chineses ( iovernment itself. Since 
the journ(!y of Colonel Mark Bell some six years ago 
through North China and Turkestan, and that of Captain- 
Younghusband later, it is doubtful wh(tther the Indian or 
liritish Government hav(.‘ obtained anytlung more authori- 
tative than what is to l)e found by attentive reading of the 
newspajxirs. It cannot be deemed a satisfactory state of 
things that the natural foes of the Chinese empire should 
have all th<-‘ information whih.* the natural friends have 
none. The lack of interest thus shown by Paigland and 
India cannot but impress the Cdunese unfavcmrably as to 
the intelligence of our go\'erning men. 

'Die etamts of the past two years m the Pamirs and in* 
Siam, have broiiolu Cireat Britain and China into line \vith- 
out j)ro-arr;in';fment, by ihc shetir force of circumstances. 
l''indinL,r ihemselvc-s twice on the same spot, at the same 
time, remonstratiu”; against the .same aggr(;s.sion. the fact of 
their possessing common interests at opposite e.xtremities of 
the two etnpin'.s was made plain to themselves and to all the 
world. The anxiety’^ of Russia at one end of the line and 
of France at the other to exclude third parties, England, 
from their discussion with China and Siam respectively^ 
proved conclusively' the importance they- attached to an 
Anglo-Chinese understanding. Were it not wise to accept 
this object-lesson as a basis of action ? What all the w orld 
knows it would be useless affectation to ignore, and a 
scheme of policy so much in harmony with actualities 
would seem to be justified by the legitimacy of its origin. 
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It is no ingenious contjrivance of the brain of man, but a 
combination existing already in fact and only waiting for 
shape to be given to it. How ? 

Of course, the value of China in any such combination 
is sufficiently uncertain to be perplexing. In one sense, 
her resources for defence are unlimited, as she has got the 
men, and the money, if she has not got the shi[)s, but the 
action of her Government will always be more or less 
incalculable in any given case. Her haste to conclude 
peace with France at the moment when M. Jules Ferry 
withdrew from the negotiations because he thought that 
her military supcesses would render her impracticable may 
be cited as an instance of China doing just the opposite of 
what might be reasonably expected. Wci should need to 
be more behind the scenes before attributing even such a 
sudden move as that to mere caprice. 

A noteworthy re-awakening of China during the past 
twelve months should not escape our attention. After 
seeming to allow her interests in the Pamirs to lapse by 
-default, leading the Russian agents to believe that she was 
in truth “the negligible quantity” which she had been mis- 
takenly affirmed to- be by a French statesman, she has 
asserted her rights in the Pamirs in a way that has caused 
considerable annoyance in St. Petersburg, where, it seems 
a diplomatic campaign has commenced ov^er a matter which 
Russia supposed the Cossacks had already disposed of. 

The steadiness with which China has been pushing 
forward her strategic railway in the direction of Manchuria 
al.so indicates her distinct recognition of the re<|uirements 
of national defence in that direction ; and it is interesting 
(to sec that the easternmost section of the Siberian railway 
has been opened to traffic in the same year that witnes.ses 
the completion of the Chinese line as far as the Great 
Wall. 

The most unexpected evidence, however, of Chinese 
national vitality, has been given in connection with the 
recent French proceedings in Siam. It is evident that the 
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French Government and its agents abroad were reckoning 
without their host in proceeding to the dismemberment of 
Siam under the belief that both China and Great Britain 
were negligible. Small blame indeed to the French, for 
when China began to emit signs of solicitude on the subject 
her pretensions were pooh-poohed even by those sections 
of the English press that thought the matter worthy of 
notice at all. Yet it appears to have been the attitude 
taken up by China that caused the French to pause in 
mid career, and to listen to reason. No doubt it is more' 
jrolitic of the French to put their sudden access of modera- 
tion on the diplomatic ground of deferrii^g to English 
feeling and of resi)ecting Engli.sh interests ; but there was 
no thought of either until China, showed her teeth and 
brought up unpleasant reminders of the campaign of 1.S84-5. 

But divide the honours how we please, the broad facts 
stand out clear enough that Great Britain and China are at 
this very moment engaged in a common effort to save a 
friendly kingdom from being broken up ; and that their 
interest in its preservation is one and the same, — that it 
keeps a restless Power at a distance from their own frontiers, 
and is a profitable outlet for their commerce. 

One would imagine that out of a condition of affairs like 
that it would not exhaust the resources of statesmanship on 
either side to bring to a definition that which is at present 
shapeless. But when one comes to .study the said states- 
manship in the concrete, the road which seemed plain, w'hen 
seen from a distant height, is found at close quarters to be 
broken and fissured. On the Chinese side there has been 
for many years a conscious looking towards India, but with 
no one to take hold of the outstretched hand, or make 
reciprocal advances. I'j^cre have been troublesome ques- 
tions on the frontiers of Sikkim and Burmah, if not also at 
Hunza, which served to keep up irritation ; and there are 
sources of irritation within China itself, where the room of 
the foreign residents would be at any time preferred to their 
company. But what would probably constitute the greatest 
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obstacle to a practical, operative friendship between the two 
Empires is the personal policy of the leading statesmen. 
The only man that we knoy\^ much about at the present 
time in China who deserves the name of statesman, Li 
Hung-Chang, is undoubtedly alive to the value of an 
Anglo-Indian friendshiji, and he would probably sacrifice 
petty concerns to consolidate it. But the prevailing anti- 
foreign, and of course anti-English, feeling among Chinese 
ofificials is very strong, and it leads some of the most 
influential among them into .such extravagances of action 
and utterance as not only spread hatred of foreigners all 
round them, but seem also to react on themselves, causing 
their feelings to become intensified iiiKj passion. The 
most conspicuous example of a fanatical foreigner-hater 
among the higher officials in China is the pre.sent Viceroy 
of the Hu Kwang, the two large central provinces. 
Chang Chih-tung who for .some years occupied th<* cor- 
responding high office in the Kwang provinces (Canton) is 
a brilliant and trenchant writer, and it is to his literary 
force that he owes his rapid promotion. Th<?rt* is no 
reason to doubt the honesty of the feeling, which he shares 
with the whole official clas.s, that the foreigner in the 
country is a danger and a curse. It is the common error 
of literary men in all ages and countries, when placed in 
positions of authority, to try to put their book-born theories 
into immediate execution without regard to practical con- 
dition.s. That is the pit into which this distinguished man 
seems to have fallen. The regret that foreigners should 
ever have got a footing in their country, and the desire to 
get them out again is natural and probably universal among 
the Chinese ; it would be hard indeed to conceive a China- 
man with a true sense of patrio^.ism who did not share 
to some extent these sentiments. Wise men, however, 
acquiesce in the irrevocable, and try to take what advan- 
tage they can out of the’ actual state of things, while the 
fanatics, like caged animals, beat themselves to death 
against the bars. The Viceroy, Chang, who seems to^ 
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be one of those fanatics, is resolved on making an effort to 
get rid of foreigners. 

The Chinese usually dividfe all foreigners into the two 
classes, merchants and missionaries, and Chang had his 
methods of expulsion appropriate to both. The merchants, 
he thought, might be starved out by China’s making herself 
iridependent of them. It is a favourite notion of Chinese, 
and Japanese, and one to be commended, that they should 
make their country self-supporting. Chang sought to com- 
bine the gratification of this ambition with the national 
defence by manufacturing iron and cotton cloth. He 
plunged headlong into schemes of this kind and spent vast 
sums of money, of course without the most elementary 
knowledge, and he has exhausted’ his resources without 
having produced a bar of iron. So much for the suppres- 
sion of foreign traders. 

The missionaries occupied a ouite different position, 
and could not be subverted by any law bf supply and 
demand, nor induced by any oth(ir considerations to leave 
the country alone. l"hey must therefore be worried, per- 
secuted, and, if necessary, murdered until they evacuated 
the sacred soil. Such is the truculent scheme attributed 
to Chang under wliich it is supposed the rioters within 
his government have been encouraged during the past 
two years to carry on their plan of campaign, being 
assured of immunity from the consequences by the ultimate 
protection of the Vdeeroy. While Chang was in Canton, 
the persecution of Christians wdthin his government was 
rampanf. When he was removed to the Hu provinces the 
pensecutions ceased in Canton, and commenced in Hupeh. 
The coincidence is at least remarkable. It is now reported 
from China that there w^fe a combination between the two 
Viceroys who together hold sw^ay over the whole Yangtze 
Valley having for its object the expulsion of the missionaries 
from their governments, and that it was under this arrange- 
ment that the riots of 1891 were fomented ; and that the 
success of these led to a repetition, on a scale of yet greater 
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atrocity, in 1893. It is, moreover, announced by one of the 
newspapers that Chang has actually presented a petition to 
the Throne recommending the slaughter of all foreigners, 
especially the English, to prevent the partition of China 
among the foreign powers. Such a suicidal conception 
would be quite in keeping with the perverted ideas of this 
fierce and conceited bookworm. It would appear as if 
these high Chinese officials, blind to all the remoter — and 
yet not very remote — consequences of their proceedings, 
were bent on bringing about a state of things in China 
which will not only justify, but compel, the intervention of 
foreign. Powers in the mere interests of humanity, treating 
China as they would Dahomey. 

Now, with men of that stamp occupying the highest 
positions in the land, the constitutional advisers of the 
Throne, it may well seem hopeless for any Western nation 
to cultivate relations of real intimacy with China. But, in- 
fluential though they be, these Viceroys are not omnipotent, 
and Chang Chih-tung himself has had recent monitions 
from the Throne, based on certain Memorials reflecting on 
his inordinate conceit and glaring mismanagement, that he 
had better mend his ways. 

If we turn now to the other side, do the personalities 
which make up the British or Indian governments aflbrd 
much greater hope of a comprehensive grasp of inter- 
national affairs What do we find, what would any stranger 
find who came to study the present English government.^ 
An old man, strong as Samson, as desperate, and as 
blind — to all that he does not wish to see — laying hold 
of the two middle pillars of his own house, bowing himself 
with all his might to bring the structure about his ears, 
making sport for the Philistines of the civilized world ; and by 
his side that same Chinese element of philosophic pedantry, 
so fatal to sane government, palliating outrages in the spirit 
of the mandarins, and, like -the great Chang, resolute in 
putting crude theories in force, regardless of consequences, 
^^o reasonable outlook on the affairs of the world — largely 
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British affairs — is to be expected fi*om such a quarter. The 
Dictator, moreover, as we know on the authority of the 
great interpreter, has an instinctive partiality for sleek headed 
men, who sleep o’ nights ; and anything sleeker than the 
Foreign Office, in its parliamentary aspect at least, it would 
be difficult to discover in any organized government in the 
world. The capacity for taking things easy is undoubtedly 
a valuable one, — the incapacity to do so was insisted on by 
Mr. Bagehot as the cause of much financial disaster. But 
it is not the quality which conquers new worlds, or that 
may be implicitly trusted even to preserve the old. Real 
or affected ignorance of what is going on,* the ready wit 
which tlouts pertinent encjuirles with a gibe, admirable in 
the placeman or political rope-dancer, are by no means so 
admirable in the patriot who is expected to [ilace his country 
before himself. To give everyone his due, however, it would 
be manifestly too much to expect of any Foreign Secretary 
representing a Cabinet wholly engrossed in problems of 
destruction or re-construction, of the United Kingdom, to 
giv(i effective attention to the vital interests of the Empire. 
A Foreign Minister must speak and act with more than his 
own individual authority, and where is the authority which 
strengthens the hands of Ford Rosebery? True, he got 
out a strong and admirable despatch about Eg/pt in the 
beginning of the year, before the Government was immersed 
in the Serbonian bog, from which it has had to extricate 
itself by violent and unnatural means, but the Siamese 
negotiations have not, so far as is known of them, re- 
dounded to the credit of either the Foreign Office or the 
Government. English statesmen under the circumstances 
before us seem to have too great a resemblance to Chinese 
statesmen in losing sighlf of the great in the small, and the 
remote in the near, and more particularly in thinking more 
highly of themselves and their interests than they ought. 
It is hardly out of such material that ypu can hope to evolve 
a national policy that will resist wind and weather. 
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FAC 7 \S ABOUT THE ALLEGED AFGHAN 

TREATY. 

Bv AN Ex-Panjau Ofmcial. 

InTKODUC TION. 

As it has been asserted by several ex-officials, that there 
is a Treaty between England and the Amir of Afghanistan, 
or pledges equivalent to a Treaty, obliging us to defend 
Herat, Maimena and Andkui against Russian aggression 
and obliging the Amir to subordinate his foreign policy to us, 
I beg leave to state that, up to this date, the 19th September 
1893, there exist no such’ Treaty and pledges. No British 
Government, whether Conservative or IJberal, has en- 
tangled this country in any arrangement from which it 
cannot in honour withdraw and Sir Henry Norman (like 
any other Viceroy) has neither to undo the policy of 
his predecessors nor to carry out any new or old policy 
of his own or of the present Administration that has so 
wisely appointed him.'^ What exists is the wish” that 
is “ father to the thought,” according to personal predilec- 
tions or interests, either to fight or to avoid Russia on the 
studiously vague, conditional and '' open negotiations that 
have ever left us free to force ourselves on, or to disappoint, 
the Amirs of Kabul, according to the dictates of the policy 
of the moment, as influenced by the ambition or cautious- 
ness of a Viceroy or of his Foreign Department/'^ No 
text of Scripture has ever lent itself to wider interpretations 
than our correspondence with Kabul. Personally I am In 
favour of attacking Russia in liurope on her first aggres- 
sion, however excused, on Afghanistan, believing that her 
power, like the supposed granite-wails of Bomarsund at the 

* Since this was written, Sir Henry Norman appears to have been 
'worried into withdrawing his acceptance of the Viceroyalty of India, for 
which, in the present state of^things, ha was a good selection. 

t I^ord Hartington observes in a Despatch of November 1880; “The 
question* is one on which those who are responsible for the government of 
India must form their own judgment upon two absolutely conflicting lines 
of policy, between which there is no room for compromise.^’ 
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first shot of the Allied French and English Navies in 
1854, will vanish for, at all events, offensive purpe^es and 
that long before she can come to an effective aid of her 
then enemy France, that country rims a serious risk of 
being dismembered by Germany and England, should the 
latter join the Triple Alliance even without pledging 
herself to all its obligations. I also believe that it is 
to the manifest interest of France and Russia to involve 
us in distant and costly operations in Asia in order to 
have a free hand in Europe. I submit, however, that, 
so far as the question before us is concerned, neither 
the honour of England nor the interests of India are 
in any way affected by the caj^ture of Herat, Andkui 
and Maimena, deeply as the seizures may be deplored. 
Further, knowing the native Indian feeling better than 
the alluded-to ex -officials, I maintain that it is pre- 
cisely service in Afghanistan and increased taxation for 
military or political objects which will alienate it from us, 
whatever certain demonstrative Chiefs may proclaim to the 
contrary. Finally, I hold that our prestige in India has 
never, in the native mind, been associated with the defence^ 
of Afghanistan, its hereditary foe, except in so far as a 7 iy 
failure of whatever scheme — home or foreign — on which the 
Indian Government may set its heart is, in a sense, a loss of 
prestige.'" We now keep India more by her weakness than 

* It is going to Kabul that is looked upon by natives as an act of folly 
and fear and it gratuitously advertises Russia. If our numerous past 
disasters in Kabul have not destroyed our prestige in India, our non- 
interference in Afghan affairs will certainly not do so. F.ven in 1880, in 
spite of Lord Roberts’ march from Kabul to Kandahar, for which the far 
more glorious march of our Bayard, Sir J )onald Stewart, from Kandahar to 
Kabul, had prepared the way, we had to evacuate Afghanistan after we 
had deported its King, Ya’kAb Khan, and the country was in a process of 
dismemberment. We then preferred rather to incur the political fiasco of 
recognizing the Russian nominee, Abdurrahman Khan, than an inevitable 
military fiasco with our discontented native troops in the midst of a fanatical 
population “bravely struggling to be free.” Our native soldiers, pining 
for their homes, complained of our gross neglect of them, especially as 
regards food and clothing. I knew Post Office Vans returning empty from 
the Frontier rather than take with them weary and wounded Sepoys on 
leave struggling to get home and imploring in vain to be taken in the 
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by our strength or ability, but we should keep her by our and 
her ui\ited virtue, if we were to administer her on Oriental 
lines, including the reductioa of our expenditure to an 
Oriental, or a Russian, scale of payments to public servants. 
That the pendulum of opinion among Indian and British 
authorities, when it does not stand still, now swings more 
to this or that interpretation of our Afghan obligations has 
already been implied, but it may be well to quote their 
actual TKXT, premising that the confusion on the subject in 
the public mind has been “ worse confounded ” by mixing 
up three different policies with a purely strategical scheme : 

(a) The truly “ masterly inactivity ” of Sir John Law- 
rence* which stood aloof from all interference in Afghan 
affairs, welcomingr with gifts of arms and money whoever 
happened to be the dc facto ruler of Afghanistan, provided 
he was not unfriendly to us. I'his policy, in my humble 
opinion, can alone establish a strong and independent native 
Government ir> that country, suited alike to the genius of 
its peoples and to its physical conditions — 

if) The scientific frontier ’’ pis^allcr, as initiated by 
Lord Lytton, which includes, but, unfortunately, does not 

Vans. How can we expect recruiting for Afghanistan to be popular under 
these circumstances ? It has ever been most unpopular. In every llazar 
in Northern* India the show is performed of the Monkey Marbr Khan who, 
dressed in a red coat with a generars hat, struts up to Kabul, but totters 
back from it with his tail between his legs, lame and utterly crestfallen a 
variation on our “ went up like a rocket and came down like a stick.” 
Another common joke is the Afghan beating the Hindu. At every blow 
the latter says : A b mdra, to mdra ; ab marc, to janun ” — “ Vou have struck 
me, wellr you have struck me (once) \ do so (again) and I will take notice 
(know it).” But the blows go on all the same and are followed by the same 
remonstrance, like our “one step more and you will rouse the British lion.” 

* Plven when we were in possession of KandahAr, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment (Nov. 1880) were “of the opinion that recent experience has done 
nothing to strengthen the arguments of those who desire, as a military 
measure, to advance the Indian frontier, and much to verify the fore- 
bodings of those who were opposed to that policy. The advances of the 
Russian frontier which have taken place in recent years were foreseen, and 
their influence upon our position in India was deliberately considered, by 
Lord Lawrence and other Indian statesmen on whose advice the Home 
•Ciovernment repeatedly declined to permit itself to be committed to a 
policy of military extension.” 
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stopy at the present truly scientific, because purely strategical, 
line of ‘‘the Defence of India,” which has been so irre- 
futably defined by Lord Chelmsford in the last Asiatic 
Qua^^terly Reviczsj,^ 

(c) The “ Forward Policy ” which, with few exceptions, is 
the last refuge of those patriots, who, having no other line 
of defence to suggest, as, indeed, no other exists, vapour 
about pledges which they misunderstand in order to further 
their personal interests in the general wreck of India. 
This so-called “policy” is, in the vaguest way, a “ Defence 
of the Afghan Frontiers ” as distinguished from that of 
India, which, whatever its outposts, is on the Indus. 

I have already pointed out how, by small steps at a time, 
the amt)ition of our military and political frontier officers 
has drawn Russia out of the attitude of reserve which 
she imposed on herself in consequence of the Granville- 
Gortschakoff arrangement ; how the intervention in Kash- 
mir, first nibbled at by Sir Henry Durand, the father of the 
present Sir Mortimer, led to a corresponding move on the 
part of Russia ; how the de^gradation of Kashmir from the 
position of an independent I'rontier Ally to that of a 
dependent Indian P'eudatory drew -Russia’s attention to* 
that quarter and, finally, how Colonel Grombehefifsky’s tour 
in Ladak, thwarted by our Kashmir Resident, enabled him 
to involve us and the Tham of Hunza in a campaign under 
a third Durand, which has broken down one of the barriers 
of India and has inter alia left the Baroghil pass “open” 
to a Russian incursion of Chitral. I will now address myself 
to the larger question of the so-called “pledges ” to defend 
the Afghan Frontier: 

Our Afghan Policy. 

Our Afghan policy,^ whether Conservative or Liberal, 
is based on “the assurances which were offered in 1873 

* In his Minute, Afghanistan (1881), No. 2, C — 2811 Lord Lytton was, 
to a certain extent, satisfied with our present Quetta position, but he also 
advocated the occupation of “ Kabul, Ghazni, Jelalabad, with the posses- 
sion of the passes over the Hindukush ” and in one place deprecated, 
whilst in another he proposed, the occupation of Ht;rat. 
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by Lord Northbrook to the Amir” Sher Ali, who had in 
vain asked that Viceroy to give him positive pledges 
against external attack. Sher, Ali had similarly failed with 
the Conservative Lord Mayo, though the latter’s personal 
influence kept him from seeking a Russian alliance. What 
he wanted, and the present Amir wants, is to be -guaranteed 
by treaty the integrity of his dominions and this is pre- 
cisely what we did not give him. It was mainly this 
failure, coupled with a vexatious interference quand wAw, 
which drove Sher Ali into the arms of Russia and it is a 
similar failure that must compel the present Amir, or his 
successor, to ally himself with whatever other power gives 
him the desired guarantee. Whether Sir Mortimer Durand 
has the long-looked for treaty in his pocket is a matter of 
doubt. The constitution of his mission would rather indi- 
cate that he is only commissioned to give explanations as 
to the minor matters of stealthy surveys, of the Zhob Valley, 
Kurum and Chaman encroachments, the abandonment of the 
Amir as regards the Pamir outposts, if not also of Shignan 
and Raushan, the interference with Chitral and the formal 
recognition of the Amir’s son and heir as his successor to 
the throne. Till then the existing pledge, such as it is, 
is the following statement on our side, which, like every 
other one-sided promise, has not the binding nature of a 
treaty or contract on both parties, if indeed it has any on 
either of them, say even only on us, considering how we 
have fenced round our position by all sorts of conjectural 
conditions in the following diplomatic communication of 
what is merely our “ pious desire 

The So-called Pi.edge* of 1873 (rki-eated in Lord 
Hartington’s No. 23 of May 1880). 

“ The Brilish Government does not sh^re the Amir’s apprehensions 
^about Russian aggression), but it would be ihe duty of the Amir^ in case of 
any actual or threatened aggressioHy to refer the question to that Qovernment^ 

* Webster defines a pledge (apart from hypothecation, law uses or a tee- 
totaler's pledge ") as : Anything given or considered as a security for 
the performance of an act ; a guarantee, as mutual interest is the best 
pledge lor the performance of treaties.” 
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who 7 vouId mdeavour by negotiation and by every means in their poivcr to 
settle the matter and avert hostilities. It* was not intended, by insisting 
on such previous reference, to restrict or interfere with the power of the 
Amir as an independent ruler to take such steps as might be necessary to 
repel any aggression on his territories, but such reference was a preliminary 
and essential condition of the Hritish Government assisting him. In such 
event, should their endeavours to bring about an amicable settlement prove 
fruitless, the British (Government were prepared to assure the Amir that 
they would afford him assistance in the shape of arms and mofiey^ and would 
also, in case of necessity^ aid him ivith troops. I'he British Government 
held itself perfectly free to decide as to the occasion when such assistance 
should be rendered, and also as to its nature and extent ; moreover, the 
assistance would be conditional upon the Amir himself abstaining from 
aggression^ and on his unreserved accepta7ice of the advice of the British 
Goi^ernment in regard to his external relations.^’ (The italics are mine.) 

Sher Ali naturally considered this to be insufficient. He 
wanted a Treaty, as also did the “present Amir Abdurrah- 
man, to whom an equally vague assurance was given by 
Lord Lytton in July 1S80 in a letter* through Mr., now 
Sir, Lepel Griffin, which was confirmed by Lord Hartington 
in his Despatch of December of the same year : 

PrESKNT So-C'ALLKI) pLKJHiK. 

“Your Highness has requested that the views and intentions of the 
British (Government with regard to the position of the ruler at Kabul in 
relation to foreign powers., should be placed on record for your Highness’ "" 
information. 'Ehe Viceroy and Governor General in Council authorizes 
me to declare to you that since the British Government admits no right of 
interference by foreign })owers within Afghanistan, and .y/V^a\both Russia 
and Persia are pledged to abstain from all interference with the affairs of 
Afghanistan, it is plain that your Highness cati have no political relations 
with any foreign power except with the British (Government, //any foreign 
power should attenijit to interfere in Afghanistan, and if such interference 
should lead to unprovoked aggression on the dominions of your Highness, in 
that event the British Government would be prepared to aid you, to such 
extent and in such manner as may appear to the British Go 7 *crmnent necessary, 
in repelling it; pro 7 nded that your Highness follows unreseri^edly the advice 
of the British Government in regard to your external relations,”! (The 
italics are mine.) 

* Mr. Griffin himself defines the letter in his official Report of the 
4th October 1880 as “the document was not an agreement between two 
States, but merely a memorandum of obligation granted to the Amir by the 
British Government.” 

t In his “ interview ” in the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” Sir Lepel Griffin 
stated : “ So no treaty was made and I do not think that any formal agree- 
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Can such a letter be. called “a pledge" and what is an 
“ unprovoked aggression ” in dealing with Russia ? The 
Amir very soon discovered of what interpretation the above 
“pledges” were capable. He resisted the unprovoked 
Russian aggression at Pandjdeh, and was defeated with 
heavy loss. The Sarik and Salor Turkomans became 
Russian. The Amir came to Rawalpindi in March 1885 
to consult Lord Dufferin and there “thk took Amir” was 
made to swallow_^his resentment, but he was told the old 
story, which^follows on every successive British failure and 
will, we fear, ever continue to do so that “ one step more 
and you will rouse the British Lion.” He there, in my 
hearing, offered in public Durbar to place his sword at our 
service in order to fight our enemies and not, as Sir 
Charles Dilke states in his “ Problems of Greater Britain ” : 
“ The Amir was told by Lord Dufferin that as long as he 
conformed to our advice his enemies would be ours,” which 
is a different .thing, for, it might be replied, that, as this 
promise can only refer to external enemies, if the Amir does 
not conform to our advice, Russia will not be his enemy 
and, therefore, Russia is our friend, which is arguing in a 
vicious circle. 

No doubt the demarcation of his frontier by our Com- 
mission gives the Amir a claim on otir good offices in times 
of need, but this and other acts of an amicus eurue have not 
the effect of a contract or Treaty signed both by our Govern- 
ment and the Amir. Indeed, the latter is not held to any 
reciprocal engagement as long as he avoids the error at- 
tributed to the Amir Sher Ali of receiving at Kabul a 
distinctly hostile mission to England. In 1885, as in 1873 
and as in 1880 “the Government of India required no 

ment has since been concluded.’’ He coiwiders, however, that the above 
letter pledges the honor of England as fully as a Treaty and adds : “ This 
engagement the Amir, in default of a treaty, freely and fully accepted. It 
has been enforced ever since. It was confirmed in Rawal Pindi in 1885 
by Lord Dufferin, and the demarcation of the northern frontier was 
.arran^d in accordance with it.” 
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pledges, concessions or reciprocal. engagements ” from the 
Amir. Mansion House speeches by Lord Dufferin or 
newspaper articles by Sir L. Grififin merely express their 
convictions as to what wc are bound to do, but they have 
obviously not the effect of a Treaty. Sir C. Dilke uncon- 
sciously puts the matter very well, when he says : “ The 

Amir understands tis to have promised him to see that the 
Russians do not take his country.” There is not much 

virtue in a “pledge” which does not promise, but is “only 

understood to promise.” Indeed, the Amir Abdurrahman’s 
peculiar obligation to Russi^i has been recognized by us 
from the beginning. He was sent to try*his fortune for 
the Throne of Kabul by General Kaufmann, the famous 
(iovernor of Russian Turkistan,. where he had enjoyed 
Russian hospitality. He was also supplied with that 
minimum of arms and money by Russia, which she ever 
finds sufficient to involve us into endless expenditure 
and complications. When we asked him his intentions in 
advancing towards Kabul and .showed our willingness to 
recognize him as Amir, he replied (15th April 1880): 

Tiir, Amjr’s Okicinal Vir.ws. 

Now, therefore, that you seek to learn my hopes and wishes, they are 
these : — That as long as your Empire and that of Russia exist, my country- 
men, the tribes of Afghanistan, should live quietly in ease and peace ; that 
these hvo States should find us true and faithful, and that we should rest 
at peace between them (England and Russia), for my tribesmen are unable 
to struggle with empires, and are ruined by want of commerce ; and we 
hope of your friendship that, sympathizing with and assisting the people of 
Afghanistan, you will place them under the honourable protection of the 
Hvo poiucrs. This would redound to the credit of both, would give peace 
to Afghanistan, and quiet and comfort to God's ]>eople.” (The italics are 
mine.) 

Without entertaining or discussing this suggestion,’’ 
Lord Lytton fully recognized the honorable feeling which 
had dictated the above frank reply, and whilst impressing 
on the Amir that he could hold no relations, except such 
as were unavoidable with a neighbouring power, reminded 
him that Rtissia was pledged to Great Britain to regard 
Afghanistan as ‘‘entirely beyond the sphere of its aefion.” 
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Here we have a statement that refers to the pledge of 
Russia to England, but it surely is not a pledge of the 
Amir to us ; on the contrary, Lord Lytton says : 

“ This Government has never ceased to im|)rcss on them (the rulers of 
Kabul) the international duty of scrupulously respecting all the recognized 
rights and interests of their Russian neighbour, refraining, from every act 
calculated to afford the Russian authorities in ('entral Asia any just cause 
of umbrage or complaint.” 

As for the Russian Government, it had 

“ Repeatedly, and under every recent change of circumstances in Af- 
ghanistan, renewed the assurances solemnly given to the British Govern- 
ment that ‘ Russia considers Afghanistan as entirely beyond the sphere of 
her influence.’ ” 

Indeed, 

“ Not even when forced into hostilities by the late Amir Sher Ali Khan’s 
espousal of a Russian alliance proposed by Russia in contemjflation of a 
rupture with the British Government, did we relinquish our desire for the 
renewal of relations with a strong and friendly Afghan power.” 

(I do not believe that this alleged Russian proposal can be 
produced.) 

How is the cleverest Asiatic to understand the intricacies 
of such diplomacy, or of Parliamentary tortuousness in ex- 
plaining, or explaining away, a fact or a statement ? It is 
bad enough that we have not produced the ipsissima verba 
in Persian of our letters to the Amir and of his letters to 
us. I remember how Sher Ali was puzzled with what our 
P'oreign Department deemed to be extreme righteousne.ss 
when it at one time recognized him as the de jure ruler of 
Afghanistan and simultaneously his then temporarily success- 
ful oppondht, as the de facto ruler. 

He looked upon this as a sign of duplicity or weakness. 
He said to me that Afghanistan was “ the shield of India,” 
and when I ventured to point out that India had always 
trusted to her own sword for her defence he replied to the 
effect : at any rate, let her not “ perforate the shield.” This 
is precisely the attitude which every truly friendly ruler of 
Kabul must wish us to assume, for, if he is not independent, 
he ceases to be strong with his people, and the moment our 
interference is suspected, the tenure of his Throne is en- 
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dangered. This is why we have ^^pledged^^ ourselves not 
to station a British Resident in any part of his dominions.* 
It is, therefore, that the Amir. was careful in explaining to 
his people that he owed his Throne neither to Russia nor 
to England, but that it was ever “ K htidadddT or “ given by 
God/' This is why a recent Persian pamphlet, which was 
republished in part in the Asiatic Quarterly , explained 
that he had every right to enter into relations with Russia 
if he chose to do so, as he was perfectly independent. 
This is why, after his outpost at Somatash had been shot 
down by Yanofl’s Kossacks,-¥^ilst he was loyally giving us 
a (/uid pro quo for our subsidy, he proclaimed his intention 
to call in the English in order to avenge him on the 
Russian infidels ” (we there neglected a great opportunity) ; 
this is, however, also why, when we again left him in the 
lurch as after Pandjdeh, he refused to meet our Commander- 
in-Chief with a large British escort at Jelalabad and that 
Commander-in-Chief being, moreover, Lord . Roberts, who 
was identified in Afghan opinion with the Kabul execu- 
tions, and who had actually proscribed the very Afghan 
Generalissimo, Ghulam 1 lyder Khan, who had to meet him. 
This is why again he only too gladly w^elcomed Col. Yate 

* This is the ofity clear ‘‘pledge” that we have given to the Amir and 
it is the only one that the advocates of a “ Forward Policy ” to nowhere 
in particular would like to break. These self-constituted defenders of 
Afghanistan against Russian aggiession, which iheir interference alone 
j)rovokes, would station British Residents at Kabul, Kandahar and Herat ; 
they would compel the Amir to construct Railways and Telegraphs in his 
dominions where they could not be protected, and to allow •s to occupy 
certain places in them by British troops, as also to regulate his commercial 
imposts for him better than this shrewd prince can do for himself ; they would 
generally render it impossible for him to administer Afghanistan as an inde- 
pendent i'rince and thus to keep it out of embroilment with Russia. Yet 
“ the pledge ” is clear and runs as follows (letter to Amir Abdurrahman July 
t88o) : “The British Government has no desire to interfere in the internal 
government of the territories in the possession of your Highness, and has 
no wish that an English Resident should be stationed anywhere within 
those territories. For the convenience of ordinary friendly intercourse, 
such as is maintained between two adjoining States, it may be advisable 
that a Muhammedan Agent of the British Government should reside, by 
agreement, at Kabul.” 
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to delimitate the Khushk boundary between him and 
Russia., a matter which has now been so admirably settled 
to the apparent satisfaction of .all concerned. This is why 
also he is ready enough to meet anyone, even if it be the 
Foreign Secretary of the Government of India, provided 
he comes under the protection of an Afghan escort. I only 
hope that Sir Mortimer Durand will have the wisdom to 
protect the Amir against any sacrifice of independence that 
he may be ready to make in order to secure the succession 
of his son. He must be defended alike against himself 
and against British interference, for the moment he ceases 
to be really independent, his rule among a people like the 
Afghans must come to , an end. On the contrary, it is to 
be desired that our Envoy will remove any misconception 
regarding our encroachments in the South in order that 
the Amir may be all the stronger to fight, if need be, our 
battle in the North. “ The maintenance of an independent 
and united Afghan Kingdom under a friendly ruler ’ and 
the avoidance of “ territorial annexation and of the further 
extension of our administrative responsibilities ” (Lord 
Lytton to Viscount Cranbrook : January 1880) has been 
the key-note of the avowed policy of every Government, Con- 
servative or Liberal, that has had to do with Afghanistan, 
whatever ' may have been the latitude or narrowness of 
interpretation of the various Governments of India. 

When it, however, comes to the positive assertion that 
we guaranteed to the Amir Abdurrahman the possession of 
Herdt, AnSkui and Maimena, I deny it in toto. As 
regards these places, we are only bound by the general 
promise of defending him against “ unprovoked aggression ’’ 
by such means as we may think fit at the time. The Amir 
therefore, wisely leaves no troops in the.se places, so as to 
remove even the shadow of a suspicion of aggression on his 
part, and he will similarly, no doubt, retire from his Pamir 
outpost unless we defend him there by force of arms. As 
long as he was not made responsible for depredations on the 
Tamif except to undefended Kirghiz, Wakhis and the like, 
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he could trust to “ Kismat ” never to pay any indemnity at 
all. The case is very different when Russia stands behind 
her so-called Kirghiz subjects and I have no doubt that he 
will give up the profitless possession of Panja and leave the 
Baroghil pass open to a Russian incursion of Chitrdl, 
especially if Russia permits him to retain the more productive 
parts of Shignan and Raushan in return for his retirement 
from the Pamir which he had only fringed in our interests. 

Now to come to Herat, as a matter of fact we could 
not have guaranteed it to him at the time of his acces- 
sion to the Throne, for it-«;as then in possession of an 
unfriendly cousin and we even thought “to make over 
Herat” “unconditionally” “to Persia” and even “to 
recommend a revision of the .Seistan boundary, also in favor 
of Persia ” in the event of certain events happening. 
Indeed, we had already, in the most formal manner, 
announced at public Durbars at Kandahar and Kabul the 
separation of Kandahar under Sirdar Wali Muhammad 
Khan from Kabul, and it was only due to Abdurrahman’s 
determination not to have Kabul without Kandahar and to 
the above Sirdar’s inability to maintain himself without 
British troops, that Kandahar is now re-united under the 
present Amir of Kabul. Kandahar is the store-house of 
Kabul, without which the ruler of the latter could* not pay 
the expenses of its administration, whereas Herat is more 
of a “ sentiment ” for the maintenance of Kabul prestige, 
though not of its actual power. Our good friends, the 
Hazaras, whom we abandoned to the tender mercies of the 
Amir, will require many more decimations before they 
cease to give trouble. What applies to I lerdt, also applies 
to Andkui and Maimena. 

The following extract from a despatch to Lord Cranbrook 
in 1880 as regards the Oxus provinces of Afghanistan may 
still be read with advantage : 


“ That country is divided from Kabul by a strong natural boundary, and 
our interests, whether strategical or political, in these Districts are com- 
paratively of minor and less pressing importance. So long, therefore, as 
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Russia observes the engagemente which place all Afghan-Turkestan beyond 
the sphere of her political action, we should deprecate interference with 
these provinces, which might remain nominally subject to the Kabul 
( Governor, though enjoying practical independence P (The italics are mine.) 

So much for the alleged guarantees on tmr side. As for 
those of the Amir there is no pledge signed by; him “ to 
subordinate his foreign policy to us in return for our 
guarantee to defend his territories with our troops as is 
now alleged by an extreme Jingo out of office. 

There iSy however, a country with which we have a 
Treaty and that we have broken on the flimsiest of pre- 
tences. I refer to Kashmir, which was ceded by us “ in 
independent soz^creignty for ever"' to Maharaja Cihulab 
Singh and his descendants, in return for a sum of 90 lakhs 
w’hich he paid us when we were hard up and wished to have 
a counterpoise to the Sikhs of the Panjab. The present 
prince, since created a K.C.S.I. ! ! !, was accu.sed of plotting 
the murder of the Pritish Resident and this it was sought to 
prove by a correspondence between himself and an utterly 
illiterate body-servant, who was in constant alfendtxnce on 
him !'**' Kashmir was on the footing of an independent Trans- 
frontier ally, like Kabul, not that of a dependent Indian 
feudatory% with the only difference that we had a Treaty 
with Kashmir defining its status and boundaries and none 
with Kabul. Was all this done to facilitate inter alia the 
advance of a Durand frerc on Hunza-Nagyr under the pre- 
text of these States being subject to Kashmir, whereas they 
were nothing of the kind ? If any power had a shadowy 
right to Hunza it was China and, although we sought to 
soothe Chinese susceptibilities after the coicp niotitl of 
provoking Hunza and Nagyr into self-defence, we never 
consulted China before our most wanton war or rather 
‘‘raid'' took place. Who invented the ‘‘ treacherous " corre- 
spondence (found unopened in the Hunza Library) between 
its perfectly independent Chief and the Russian Colonel 
Grombeheffsky ; and why is that correspondence not pub- 

. * Sec in ^‘Papers relating to Kashmir” (1890), letter from Maharaja to 
Lord Lansdowne, and the latter's reply. 
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lished or what was “found at Kabul ?'" I assert that 
Grombeheffsky’s own account, published in the Asiatic 
Quarterly of October 1891, itself disproves his statement 
of having visited Hunza. Be that as it may, we there 
broke down one of the insurmountable barriers to a 
Russian advance and we must now leave another Durand 
to break down another. 

Sir Lepel Griffin in his “Pall Mall Gazette” “inter- 
view” when asked, w^hether PInglish Frontier Officers did 
not “intrigue much the same as those of Russia,” replied: 
“ They do ; but the difference is that intrigue is dis- 
couraged by the English Government, who ^re as nervous 
at a forward policy as the Russian Government applauds 
and rewards it. I think that most of our frontier compli- 
cations are caused by the excessive zeal of political and 
military officers, whom the Central Government cannot 
keep in hand.” I fi^ar, however, that even a V^iceroy, or a 
l^oreign Secretary occasionally gets out of hand. 

As for the supposed evil results wffiich Mr. Curzon 
anticip<ites from our announcing to the Chiefs and people 
of India our determination not, on any account, to advance 
beyond our frontier, this can only have the effect of con- 
vincing them that we have at last come to our senses ; that 
we are gc)ing to keep our money and our men to. preserve 
order in India, to develop her resources and to give 
her the best possible administration.* Everybody then, 

* Lord Hartington in liis Despatch of Nov. 1 880 understood the natives 
of India belter than some of the present elamourers regarding British 
])restige : “ Apprehensions are entertained by some that the retirement 
from Kandahar would be regarded by the people of Afghanistan and of 
India as a confession of weakness. But in their opinion (Her Majesty’s 
advisers), convincing proof given to the people and princes of India that 
the British Ciovcrnnicnt have no desire for further annexation of territory, 
could not fail to produce a most salutary effect in removing the apprehen-. 
sions and strengthening the attachment of our Native allies throughout 
India and on our frontiers.’’ Lord Hartington then shows that the occupa- 
tion of Kandahar would only lead to a still more extended system of 
P’rontier Defence and would not “satisfy those who are now disposed to 
apprehend danger from foreign invasion.” “ The Government are con- 
vinced of the grave evils which result from this cause, and frenn its 
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European or Native, Chief or ryot, will be put into his 
proper place and attend to his own business instead of 
obtaining the good will of the.6Vr/’rfr and a cheap reputa- 
tion for loyalty by fooling us to the top of our bent and by 
helping himself to plunder and position at the expense of 
the already exhausted public purse. With any further 
extension of our frontier or of our engagements, there will 
be intrigue, if not sedition, all over India and within the 
newly annexed territories, whereas if there is no further 
advance, our military expenditure may be reduced and 
prosperity, with every prosjject. of peace for many years to 
come, will strengthen India against any i)ossible attack that 
Russia may be foolish enough to deliver against the united 
millions of our free and contented Indian fellow-subjects. 
There will be fewer K.C.S. I.’s and K.C. B.'s. fewer 
“saviours of India,” fewer “ only Generals,” less ]>romotion, 
less fishing in troubled waters, but there will be more roads, 
more railways, more education, more justice, more trade, 
a greater revenue, less taxation, better agriculture and a 
concentration, instead of a scattering, of our strength. 
With the probable reduction of our income from Opium, 
the disaffection created by “cow-killing” and other in- 
ternal anxieties, we have enough to do at home without 
setting everything wrong abroad. This does not mean that 
we are not to help the Amir with arms and money, as 
hitherto, or with men, should he ask for them, luit it means 
that we are not to increa.se our present responsibilities. 

tendency to di.stract the iiiind.s of those who are engaged in the administra- 
tion of the Oovernment of India from the important question.s of internal 
policy, of finance, of the construction of necessary public works, and, 
above all, of the agrarian condition of the people, which are so closely 
connected with the prosperity, and even the security, of our Indian empire. 
Nor can they feel any confidence that the experience which has been 
gained during the last two years will have any more lasting effect than that 
which had been acquired 40 years ago, or that a similar combination of 
circumstances may not again lead the Government of India into a similar 
policy and be attended with similar results.” 
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THE SPOLIATION OF THE LANDLORDS 
AND TENANTS OF BEHAR: 

THE CADASTRAL CORVEE. 

By Sir Ropkr LETinn^iixjE^ K.C.LE. 

The real “inwardness” of the Behar Cadastral Survey is 
now at length fully disclosed. Under the pretext of a 
Survey mainly for administrative purposes, Sir Charles 
lidliott and his little banct'^f followers are determined to 
impose on Behar, and ultimately on the whole of the Low^er 
Provinces of Bengal, the Irish Land League system of 
“ P\iir Rents” or “Judicial Rents” — that is, Rents forced 
down the throats of ;:emindar and ryot alike, by the amla 
of the Revenue (Officer — in defiance of the feelings and 
interests of the whole agricultural community that utterl)^ 
abhors and dreads these pestilent modern Ircresies. In this 
paper I propose to show, out of the mouths of the defenders 
of the Surt'ey, that while it professes to be a beneficent 
measure, usc^ful to the zemindar and a protection to the 
ryot, in reality it i^ an ingeniously-contrived de.vice to place 
both zemindars and ryots under the official heel. I shall 
show that while it puts the ryots at the mercy oT the most 
corrupt body of official underlings in the world, it robs and 
insults the zemindars, with the result of undermining and 
ultimately breaking down the Permanent Settlement to 
which British faith has been solemnly pledged, and of 
flooding the peaceful districts of Behar with a sea of litiga- 
tion, extortion, and strife. 

I trust it is unnecessary for me to premise that I do not 
for a moment suggest that Sir Charles Elliott and his little 
following, who run the Survey — any more than the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State, who appear to have sanctioned 
it with a light heart- are in the least conscious of its dis- 
honest and mischievous character. That the Government is 
an earthl)'^ Providence, able to arrange men’s affairs for them 
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much better than they can do it for themselves — and that 
every official, provided he is paid ten rupees a month or 
more by the State, has ipso facto a divine right to poke his 
nose into everybody else’s business, even if some of the 
weaker brethren feather their own nest in the process — is a 
bureaucratic notion that is not confined to Bengal, and that 
is held in perfect good faith by many worthy people in 
Downing Street, Dublin Castle, and elsewhere. Sir Charles 
Elliott sincerely pitied Mr. Halliday, and the bulk of the 
Bengal Civil Service, for clinging to the prejudices, in regard 
to this land question, incidentaj- l'o a Bengal training. The 
Bengal Civil Service, and the landholders and tenants of 
Behar, can well afford to be equally magnanimous in their 
estimate of Sir Charles Elliott’s motives ; and only regret 
that His Honour had not had the advantage of a longer 
acquaintance with, and consequently more sympathy for the 
feelings of, the people committed to his care, before he 
became practically the supreme arbiter of their destinies. 

But it cannot be e.xpected that either ryots or zemindars 
will submit to this cruel persecution, and to the loss of 
honour, the loss of peace, and the loss of livelihood involved 
in it, without attempting to make thejr wrongs known. 
The forcible articles of the Indian Mirror, and the tele- 
grams to the Daily Neivs of the Indian A.ssociation, show 
clearly how strong is the feeling of resentment against Sir 
Charles Elliott and the Bengal Government aroused among 
the ryots of Bengal by this Survey, which is denounced by 
the Mirror as “an act of pure oppression.” I suppose no 
one will deny that, if wc can get at the feelings of the ryots 
at all. It must be through the two channels I have named ; 
and if they speak and write strongly of this oppressive 
measure and its chief author, it is not because they have (as 
Mr. Tweedie writes to the Times) “an intense desire . . . 
to strike a blow at Government on any pretence whatever,” 
but because they truly reflect the bitter feeling that is uni- 
versal among the tenant-farmers of Behar. And if it is so 
'among the tenant-farmers, can Sir Charles Elliott and Mr. 
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Tweedie be surprised if the sanie^oreven greater bitterness 
is expressed by the organs and the Associations thaj repre- 
sent the landowners of the Province ? For the measure 
plunders them as much as it does the ryots ; but in addition 
to the great and even ruinous pecuniary injury, it “blackens 
their faces ” in the country, it stirs up hatred and strife 
between them and their tenants, it lowers their authority 
and destroys their popularity among their own people, and 
it hands them over as helpless victims to those whom “ Ali 
Baba” calls “the Pindarries of modern India ” — the black- 
mailing underlings of our .paternal despotism. 

It is a fortunate thing for those who .would know the 
rights and the wrongs of this miserable business, that the 
question has been taken up wjth great vigour in both 
Houses of Parliament, and by a great many Members of a 
.standing that enforces attention to their enquiries. For it 
is a remarkable fact, and one not very creditable to our 
system of government in India, that the sanction of the 
Secretary of Slate was obtained for the Survey under a 
shroud of mysterious secrecy, that made it impossible for 
that n!.sponsible Minister to hear a single objection to the 
measure from the general public, or ’a single criticism from 
any living soul except the little official coterie in the swim. 
As the Indian Mirror puts it. “ The ryots anti zemindars 
of Behar did not know anything about his (Sir Charles 
Elliott’s) intentions till after the Secretary of State (Lord 
Cross) had sanctioned the Survey ; such a despotic pro- 
ceeding could be justified only by the exigencies of a given 
case, but no such e.xigency had arisen in Behar, the rela- 
tions between the zemindars and ryots in that province 
were on the whole excellent.” Now, however, this veil of 
secrecy has been rent asunder. The motion of Lord Stanley 
of Alderley in the House of Lords, the powerful letter of 
“ an Indian gentleman of high position ” sent to the Times 
with the approval and endorsement of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and the questions in the House of Commons by 
Sir John Gorst, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Sir William Wedder- 
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burn, Mr. Henniker Heaton, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
Mr. Jeffreys, the Hon. George Kenyon, Mr. Bartley, Colonel 
Waring, Mr. Webster, and the other members of Parliament 
who have taken up the subject, have now, at the last hour, 
elicited a considerable amount of interesting information 
about this dark and mysterious affair. For we "have now, 
not only the carefully-compiled correspondence that was 
squeezed out of the India Office in May, 1892, by the de- 
termined efforts of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen ; not only 
the carefully-guarded replies of the Under-Secretary of 
State in the House of Commons not only a pronouncement 
by Sir Charles Elliott himself, in the shape of a letter to 
the Times avowedly to answer Lord Randolph ; but also a 
lengthy defence of the scheme in a letter to the Times by 
the Civil and Sessions Judge of Patna. 

Mr. Tweedie deserves the credit of being an Abdiel ; for 
he is, 1 believe, the only Bengal Civilian who has ever 
ventured to emerge into print in defence of Sir Charles 
Pllliott’s eccentricities. His letter unciuestionably says all 
that can possibly be said in favour of the Survey — which 
amounts to this ; {a) that there is only one estate in Behar 
that has a true or trustworthy rent-roll, and that one belongs 
to English proprietors — which is flatly contradicted by Sir 
Charles Elliott in the Times, who refers to the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga’s estate as a proof of the contrary ; f>) that the 
districts of Behar are in a frightful state of bloodshed, 
anarchyq and riot, all for lack of measurements and P'air 
Rents ; and (e) that all Natives, landlords and tenants alike, 
have a double dose of original sin, and object to the 
Survey, not because it will ruin them, but because it will 
prevent them from breaking each other’s heads either 
physically or in the Law Courts — also because objecting to 
the Survey is their way of striking at the Government. 

One other argument Mr. Tweedie elaborates at great 
length. It is, that the holdings of the Behar tenants are so 
minute and patchy — often in patches no bigger than “ a 
gentleman’s drawing-room ” — that neither the tenants them- 
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selves nor anybody else can ascertain “whose is whose,” 
without the aid of the Government and its ainins.^ But 
surely, for anyone who has jhe most elementary acquaint- 
ance with field-surveying and its cost, a sufficient answer to 
this argument is that suggested by Mr. Kenyon’s question 
in the House of Commons, founded on the experience of 
the Soane Irrigation Surveys ; which is, that the cost of an 
elaborate Cadastral Survey of such holdings — with all its 
paraphernalia of maps, records, and so forth, as indicated in 
the Director’s N^ote quoted below — is by no means unlikely 
to mean something like th«>. fee-simple value of the land! 

For what, I ask, is this Cadastral Survey, of which the 
cost is to be defrayed almost entirely by the unhappy land- 
lords and tenants ? Evervone can realize that it means, in 
the first place, the descent on a peaceful district, of a Re- 
venue officer with his swarm of surveyors, assistant-sur- 
veyors, chainmen, and coolies; his Assistant wSettlement 
officer's Pcshka}% his jiiunsariins, his 7)tohnrrirs, his peons, 
his clerks, his nazirs. Ills bench-;;/^7///^7vvV'A',his record-keepers, 
his (hiflrics, his /cauintQvcSy and all the noble army of the 
“ Pindarries of modern India.” This is all set forth in the 
Blue-book, with the Government pay of each, to be pro- 
vided by the said landlords and tenants in the form of a 
cess payable to the Government. Of course, no count is 
taken of any other more direct, or indirect, contributions. 
But what are these gentlemen to do, to justify their raid? 
Let Sir Charles Elliott’s Director of Surveys answer, in the 
words of the official memorandum of last February. The 
operations are to consist officially of eight stages. These 
be they : — 

First stage. — Demarcation of boundaries of Afoitzahs. 

Second stage. — Traverse Survey. 

lliird "Cadastral Survey, and record-writing, or Khanapuru The 

principal {sic) records are the map, K/iasara, parchas^ Khaiians^ and 
Kheiaats. 

Fourth stage. — Check of the Survey and Khanapuri ; the preliminary 
attestation ; and calculation and insertion of areas in the records. 

Pifth stage. — The attestation by the Revenue officers, and settlement of 
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objections and disputes which could not be disposed of at Khanapuri ; 
the ascertaining by the Settlement Officer of existing rents ; and when 
application is made, the settlement of Fair Rents. 

Sixth stage, — The first publication of tKe draft record-of-rights {^Kimvats and 
Khaiiafis). 

Seventh stage — The settlement of objections and disputes, after publication 
of the draft record-of-rights. . * 

jEighth stage — The final publication of the record-of-rights {^Khewais and 
Khatians\ 

Now, let us consider what these eight stages will mean, 
when applied to land divided into Mr. Tweedies patches 
as big as “ a gentleman’s drawing-room -and Mr. Twcedie 
is not far out in this, for the'* Soane Irrigation Surveys 
reports showed that the average size of the “ xxQtt-kheis^' is 
'05 to '08 of an acre in these Behar districts, that is, from 
12 to 20 in an acre. 

We need say nothing about the .second stage, the 
Traverse Survey, for this is the work the expense of 
which is supposed to be covered by Sir Charles Itlliott’s 
contribution of ^ one anna per acre from (iovernment. Ihit 
we ought to observe that in the third stage, the Cadastral 
Survey itself and the preparation of the records, we are 
only told in a lordly way that the “ principar* n cords are 
the Map, Khasa^^ay pare has, Khaiians, and Khczoals, We 
do not hear, in this stage, about the costly scientific 
mathematical instruments," which Sir Charles Elliott 
assured the Bhagalpur zemindars would, mirahile diciu, 
check the fraud of the people who used them, and would 
re-assure the terrified ryots. And the brain really whirls 
when one wonders, since the Map, Khasara, patrhas, 
Khatians, and Khewats are only the “ principal ’’ records 
of these drawing-room holdings, what are the other records, 
for which the owner of the said “drawing-room" and the 
cultivator thereof are each to pay half the cost. 

And I think we ought to note also the numerous and 
not unimportant sub-divisions of the Fifth Stage. One of 
these sub-divisions is a modest order — the attestation by 
the Revenue officers." But what shall we say for such a 
.sub-dfvision as the ‘^settlement of Fair Rents" when 
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application is made, or as “the asqertaining by the Settle- 
ment Officer of existing rents,” or as “ the settlement of 
objections and disputes ” ? k is impossible not to admire 
the amplitude of the ideas of a Government that makes 
these little trifles- — all done at the cost of the landlords and 
tenants — minor sub-divisions of one stage out of eight in 
this tremendous business. 

It will be observed, too, that the “settlement of Fair 
Rents,” though it is nominally to take place only “when 
application is made,” is to follow “the ascertaining by the 
Settlement Officer of existing, rents.” In other words, the 
Settlement Officer fixes a Judicial Rent to -bc^gin with, by 
“ascertaining the existing rent ” ; and if either or both of 
the parties object to the Judicial Rent, then he is to settle 
— what is the same thing — a “ Fair Rent.” Or again in 
other words, luuiceforward landlords and tenants are not 
to be allowed to settle their rents for themselves, but a 
paternal <lespotism will do it for them. And Mr. Tweedie 
in the Times tells us why : — “ Both parties ” [landlords and 
tenants alike} “are standing offenders against the body 
politic, and must be made to mend their ways, w’hether 
they like it or not. d'his answer is final if the ruling 
power is any longer to govern in these parts.” 

Now Mr. "^\^<^,edie is a distinguished Judicial Officer, 
and I am sure does not dispense Jedburgh justice, 
hanging first and hearing afterwards. So I ask him, how 
does he know that the landlords and tenants of Behar 
“ are standing offenders against tlic body politic ” ? It is 
true that he draws a most horrible picture, as I have said, 
of the most atrocious agrarian crimes, murders, and 
riots, and forgeric^s — which he says are “ here ” (that is, 
presumably, in Behar, for he writes from Bankipur) “of 
constant occurrence.” But I venture to say that Mr. 
Tweedie, if these statements were made by a witness to 
him in his judicial capacity, would want to know a good 
deal more about these alleged horrors than such loose and 
general talk as this. Here is a challenge to him. I defy 
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him to produce one single district officer in Behar who will 
confess that the state of things in his district even remotely 
or in the slightest degree resembles the terrible picture 
calmly presented by Mr. Tweedie in cold blood, for the 
perusal and sympathy of the British public in the columns 
of the Times, as an accurate representation of 'the general 
state of Behar, and his first and foremost reason for sup- 
porting the Survey. Mr. Tweedie knows quite well that 
the description would be indignantly repudiated by every 
district officer, and by every Police officer, in Behar. 

For what are the facts ? If .the Board of Revenue is to 

•I 

be believed — if Behar officers are to be believed — if the 
Indian Press is to be believed — if the correspondent for 
whom Lord Randolph Churchill vouches in the Times is 
to be believed — if there is one word of truth in any one 
of the numerous reports that have been made public in the 
Bhie Book of May, 1892, on this subject- — the truth is the 
exact opposite of Mr. Tvveedie’s picture of ramj)ant blood- 
shed and crime. In fact, until now no hint of such a state 
of affairs has ever been offered even by the most furious 
of the supporters of the Surv’cy. The Board of Revenue, 
in their letter of 28th May 1891, examined very carefully 
the allegations that in some estates there were disputes 
between Jthe landlord and the tenants, that might be 
mitigated by official intervention and an official Survey ; 
and they pointed out : {a) that the worst allegations 

amounted to no more than “ a state of tension ” in a few 
places, such as must exist everywhere .sometimes — and 
even this not half as serious as in Backergunge and other 
districts of Eastern Bengal — {f) that litigation and strife 
were very slight, and would be stirred up rather than 
mitigated by a Survey — (f) that, if disputes existed any- 
where, the Bengal Tenancy Act enabled the aggrieved 
parties to make application, and empowered the Govern- 
ment to apply the necessary remedies within the affected 
local areas — and {d') that hardly any such applications 
were jnade, so satisfactory in general were the relations 
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between landlord and tenant. Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
correspondent states categorically : ‘ There are no agrarian 
disputes ; neither the landlord? nor the ryots have asked 
for the Survey ; why cannot we be left alone ?” The 
Indian Mirror (the Calcutta Radical organ of the ryots) 
says — “ The relations between the zemindars and ryots in 
that province were, on the whole, excellent ; neither of the 
two classes required it ” (the Survey), " and they have 
energetically protested against it.” And 1 could multiply 
such quotations ad lihitiwi. 

The fact is, so long as the.zernindars and the ryots can 
be made to pay tlie cost, the thing must be done — because 
it must. Stc volo sic jnlico. And consider the cost of all 
the eight stages mentioned above,. with their prodigious 
sub-division.s, when applied to the “ nests of rice-khets,” 
each as big as ” a gentleman’s drawing-room.” For each 
there must be the “ principal ” records, already detailed, 
not to mention the less important records. ^ And these 
must be drawn out in duplicate, so Mr. Tweedie informs 
us, for copies are to be given to both landlord and 
tenant ; and a third series of these records must be made 
for official use. All this is one part of’ one-eighth of the 
whole procedure. And if Sir Charles Elliott’s estimate 
of 8 annas per acre as the total cost of the Survey be 
accepted, since the average size of each patch is ’05 to ’08 
of an acre, the cost of all the above proceedings, and of 
seven other sets of proceedings, and the salaries of the 
Directors and Survey(ws and Settlement Officers and all 
their “ Pindarri ” host, will vary from 4’8 pies to 7'68 pies 
for each* patch for which separate records have to be made, 
say about a halfpenny to about three farthings ! This is 
the estimate of the cost that is boldly put forward by the 
Bengal Government ; and Sir Charles Elliott thinks the 
poor Behar landowners and farmers quite unreasonable, 
because they venture to doubt whether this estimate — 
itself imposing on them an initial taxation of about a 
million sterling for the four districts of North Behar — 
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will not be largely exceeded when they come to pay the 
bill., 

And then, there is the aruiual cost for ever of maintain- 
ing the record-of-rights. 'I'his is to be paid — so it was 
stated at the recent Muzaffarpur Conference — by an annual 
cess of |ths of an anna on every Rupee of rent ; ’Say a 
tax of nearly 5 per cent, on every landholder’s gross rental. 
And yet, the following are the words of Sir Charles 
Elliott on this subject, when appealing to the sympathies 
of the British public through the Tiynes [Lord 
Randolph’s correspondent] next asserts that Government 
proposes to Levy an annual cess of one anna in the rupee 
in order to keep the record up to date. He may have 
heard unauthorised tattle to this effect. ... I do not 
believe that the project of imposing such a cess as that 
mentioned (amounting to 6 \ per cent, on income from 
land) would gain the assent of any responsible official. It 
certainly has never entered my mind to propose it.” Well, 
what does Sir Charles say to the proposal of his Govern- 
ment, that was undeniably put forth at Muzaffarpur about 
a week before he wrote these words, to levy a cess of 
fths of an anna in the Rupee (amounting to nearly 5 per 
cent, on income from land) ? Does the difference between 
per .cent, and 5 per cent, differentiate an utterly out- 
rageous demand that “ never entered ” his mind, from one 
that is just and equitable, and worthy of a British Govern- 
ment solemnly pledged by the Permanent Settlement never 
to add one farthing to the Government demand on ‘‘income 
from land”' -mark, Sir Charles’s own words — in these 
Provinces ? 

What is the excuse of the Government for this obvious 
and flagrant breach of one of the most solemn obligations 
that ever any Government entered into The Under- 
secretary of State for India, condemned by an unhappy 
fate to be the official apologist for this iniquity, said on 
August 24th, in reply to a question from Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, that ‘‘the Survey of Behar is an outcome of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, and any questions respect- 
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ing the Permanent Settlement must be considered to have 
been determined by the passing of tWs latter Act.” 

What is the meaning of this extraordinary statentbnt, 
put into the mouth of the representative of the Govern- 
ment ? It seems to me that the honour of the Govern- 
ment, and British faith itself, are so deeply involved in this 
question, that it ought to be repeated again and again, until 
a full explanation is obtained. Was Mr. George Russell 
madti to declare that the passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act did, or could in honour or in decency, absolve the 
British Government from the obligations of the Permanent 
Settlement ^ It seems to me •ihat the statement, if it did 
not lay down this astounding doctrine of imhiorality, had 
no meaning whatever. 

The ryots’ organ in Calcutta bluntly declares: “We say, 
that this Cadastral Survey was instituted for the main- 
tenance of the Agriculturid Department, and it is iniquitous 
that the z(imindars and ryots of Behar should be made to 
pay the costs of such maintenance.” It is, of course, true 
that the measure, if persisted in, will provide abundance of 
work, for a long time, not only for the officials of Mr. Finu- 
cane's Department, but also for all the; Law courts of the 
country and mon^ But Mr. I'inucane himself supplies 
another raison tflirc for the measure, which I will take 
leave to quote from the Blnc-Book, as I believe it lets the 
cat out of the bag in the most candid manner possible. 
The Board of Revenue had written — 

“ management in this country is marked by elasticity. The 

full rental whicli is entered in the zemhiddri books may be paid in occa- 
sionally, but, as a rule, the zemindar is willing to receive and be satisfied 
with less than this. The raiyat pays the full rental wlien he can afibrd to 
do so. The zeinind:ir realizes from him as much as he can, in favourable 
years a large amount ; in unfavourable years he has to be content with 
little. In the Court of Wards an altogether different system is enforced. 
The Court’s demand is unbending, and a fixed amount is realized by a 
rigorous procedure. It is obvious that for the efficient administration of 
the Court of Wards’ system, a Survey-settlement and record-of-rights are 
useful preliminaries ; while it is equally obvious that for the native system 
of management, the Survey and record-of-rights is comparatively of little 
use.” 
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On which deliverance Mr. Finucane, apparently incensed 
at the unfavourable view taken of the value of his and Sir 
Charles Elliott’s panacea, retorts (in § 51 of his great 
Memorandum on the subject, dated December 24th, 
1888)— 

“ I have had experience of the collection of rents and of 
the actual working of both of the systems described in the 
passage quoted above, and the Board are mistaken in 
supposing that I do not sufficiently appreciate the difference 
between them. It is because I am firmly convinced of the 
evils, I might say the iniquity, of the former system, and of 
the expediency and justice of changing it, so far as this is 
po.ssible, that I would, as suggested in Mr. Nolan’s No. 
2419—913, dated December 1st, paragraph 6, ‘take every 
legitimate means to break up the system ’ of zemindari 
management as described by the Board.” 

Now that is fair and straight : and 1 believe it really dis- 
closes the true intentions and wishes of those who are so 
passionately insisting on this “breaking up” of the Native 
land-system. It agrees with Mr. Tweedie’s estimate of the 
Survey, that it will force the.se “ standing offenders against 
the body politic,” the landlords and tenants of Behar, “ to 
mend their ways whether they like it or not.” And 1 must 
in fairness admit that it is not incompatible with .Sir Charles 
Elliott’s own description of the Survey in the Times, where 
he says it w’ill give the zemindars “a la‘'ivf 7 {l rent-roll . . . 
to the great relief and benefit of all parties concerned " — 
im[)lying that their former rent-rolls, unhallowed by the 
imprimatur of the Government inquisitors, have been 
anything but “ lawful.” 

But here again — as in the declarations of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons as to the abrogation of 
the Permanent Settlement by the passing of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act — would it not be fairer and more honourable, 
if the intentions of the Government were clearly and ex- 
plicitly declared in language understanded of the people t 

And once more. Sir William Wedderburn and Sir 
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Herbert Maxwell have, by their. questions in the House, 
exposed the remarkable manipulation of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act that has been necessary, to make it even ostensibly 
cover the odious imposition of the costs of this Survey and 
its record-of-rights as a tax on ‘‘income from land.” Mr. 
Russell, speaking for the Government, had informed Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugesscn that these powers had been obtained 
for the Government under Clause 114 of that Act; and 
he has quite recently repeated the statement in answer to 
questions by Sir Herbert Maxwell and Mr. Webster. Will 
it be believed that in the official draft of the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill, circulated in the Vernacular in 1883, no powers what- 
ever of the kind were given? Clause 114 did not then 
exist, except in a form authorising the Government to 
charge on the landlords and tenants the costs of certain 
j)roceedings undertaken either at their request or to settle 
existing disputes in local areas ! Moreover, no reference 
whatever to the conferment of any such powers — nor indeed 
to any Survey whatever of the kind proposed — occurred in 
the “Statement of Objects and Reasons” for the Tenancy 
liilh signed by Mr. Ilbert. Now, in March 1885, shortlj' 
before the passing of tht! liill, Sir Herbert Maxwell in the 
House of Commons, and I think Lord Wemyss in the 
1 louse of Lords, pressed the Government to circttlaic in 
the l^ernarn/izr the ILll as amended by the ’ desultory 
alterations in the l.egislative Council ; and then, absolutely 
incredible as it may seem, the Government refused to re- 
publish the Bill in the Vernacular on the ground — the 
words were actually admitted by Mr. George Russell in 
reply to vSir William Weildcrburn on the 7th of August 
last — that “ the alterations were for the most part excisions 
in favour of the zemindar.” 

And now, as Sir Herbert Maxwell well put it in his 
question, the Government, on the strength of one of these 
very alterations — and that one very obscurely and un- 
certainly worded, for it still limits any permitted Surveys to 
“ local areas,” wdth no word of general or provincial Surveys 
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— positively claims to haye acquired the power to impose 
enormous fresh taxation on the zemindars, in addition to a 
new charge of nearly 5 per cent, for ever on all “ income 
from land.” And further it’ claims that these secret and 
furtive alterations hav'e " determined any questions respect- 
ing the Permanent Settlement” itself in this connexion! 
I hope I shall be forgiven the phrase, if I say that this 
seems to me to take the cake. 

And when, on the 8th of this month, Mr. Russell was 
pressed by Mr. Webster to state explicitly “ whether, under 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, any limits were imposed as to the 
area” — referring, of course, -to the limitation imposed by 
the words ‘ in a local area ’ that occur in the Act as it now 
stands — “ within which the Government was empowered to 
make a compulsory survey at the e.xpense of the landlords 
and tenants,” he was made to evade the obvious point of 
the question by the remarkable statement that the Act does 
so empower the local Government, ‘‘ in a local area without 
any limitation.-” Yes ; but do not the very words “ in a 
local area” themselves impose a most important limitation.^ 
And is not the Government of Bengal llagrantly transgress- 
ing this limitation, when it makes, under this authority only, 
a compulsory survey at the cost of the landlords and tenants 
for the whole of North Behar ? 

Is it possible that the Secretary of State, is it possible 
that the India Council, is it po.ssible that the Viceroy — nay, 
is it possible that Sir Charles Elliott himself — can any 
longer countenance a mischievous and cruelly oppressive 
measure, that has had to be engineered by such methods as 
these ? 


Carlton Chib, Sept. 12, 1893. 
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THE EVILS OF THE SALT MONOPOLY IN 
INDIA, AND THE AGITATION AGAINST 
OPIUM, GANJA^AND ALCOHOL. 

By J. B. PknMx\(;ton, Madras C.S. (retired). 

Now that the revenue from opium is being thoroughly 
overhauled it seems a good opportunity for discussing the 
practice of extracting revenue by means of a monopoly of 
salt : in fact I think it essential for all those who look upon 
the Salt Tax as infinitely more injurious to the country 
than that on opium, (or e\fen* Hemp,) to state their case 
now, or for ever hold their peace. 'Phe J^eople of this 
country should consider the salt monopoly very carefully 
before they think of sacrificing the revenue we now get 
from opium.'"’ 

I have not a word to say in defence of “ Hemp ” (Cianja). 
After the discussion before the P-ast India Association in 
April last it seems clear that, if its consumption is so pro- 
ductive of insanity as would appear from the figures, it 
probably causes a greater expenditure on lunatic asylums 
than it yields in rev^enue ; so that it may be bad finance, as 
well as bad morality, to permit its cultivation at all. 

P'v'er) OIK! ho\v(!ver seemed incline^d to admit that exactly 
the same arguments could not be urged against the cultiva- 
tion and sale of opium ; and vt^ry j^roperly, because, how- 
ever much opium may be (and is) abused, it is pretty 
civident, t.'ven from Surgeon-Major Pringle’s own figures 
that it is, compared with “ ganja ” and alcohol, compara- 
tively innocuous ; and every candid person at all acquainted 
with the facts must also admit that, as a common medicine 
for constant use it is absolutely invaluable not only in India 
and China, but also in- the I-en country everywhere, as a 

* Sir John Strachey, in his evidence on the t4th September, 1893, 
before the Royal Opium (Commission, incidentally observed ; “The Inland 
Customs line which was formerly in existence for the taxation of salt and 
which was abolished by Lord Lytton, was one of the greatest disgraces of 
our Indian administration, and it w’as quite impossible that any one 
acquainted with the facts would wish to see anything of the kind restored.” 
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preservative against ague and other kindred ailments, and 
probajbly does not do one-tenth as much harm as even the 
drinking of bee*", let alone spirits. It is reasonable enough 
therefore, (as their Secretary very candidly admitted,) to 
* ask the anti - opium agitators to show exactly how they 
propose to make good the loss of revenue' which would 
result from the prohibition of the sale of opium, because 
it is the abuse of opium alone that is injurious, whilst 
its judicious use seems to be more certainly beneficial 
than that of any of the common stimulants and narcotics, 
not even excepting tobacco. Now it is not easy to see 
how the revenue could be recouped for such a loss except 
by reduction of expenditure, because it would surely be 
unreasonable to tax people who never use opium in order 
to make up the deficit, and I am of opinion that any such 
fresh taxation must be kept in reserve for the time when the 
Government of India finds it.self compelled, (as 1 hojie it soon 
will be,) to turn its attention to what is, I believe, a mucli 
more universally injurious tax than that upon drugs and 
spirituous liquors — I m< an the monopuly of salt. 

The tax on salt in India has scarcelx" any compensating 
advantage that a tax can have, exce[)t tliat it jnoduces a 
large revenue at a not verj' excessive cost : though it is not 
a light responsibility to spend about a million sterling a 
year in harassing the very poorest of the poor so as to 
secure a revenue of even millions, .Scarcely anyone, 
except perhaps the enthusiastic Salt official, has a good 
word to say for the Salt 'l ax ; all the Government can say 
is that it is an indispensable necessity for which no substi* 
tute can be found ; and it might therefore be sufficient for 
me to explain how I propose to get over this difficulty. But 
to make this paper at all complete it seems necessary to 
enumerate some of the evils inseparable from any tax upon, 
Salt, and to show in that way why I think the total abolition 
of the salt monopoly should precede the prohibition of the 
sale of opium. 

My great objection to the salt monopoly has always 
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toeen, (and I am now only quoting^ from letters and papers 
written so long ago as 1875—1884,) that we do not/ know 
how much mischief it causes to the people and the cattle 
of India, that we are in fact entirely in the dark on the 
subject. We only know that a large quantity of salt is 
even more necessary to life in India both for men and 
cattle than it is in Europe, and we have very good 
reason to suspect that the want of an abundant supply of 
sak may be one of the main predisposing causes of the 
virulence of cholera and cattle disease. It is at any rate a 
very significant fact that, cholera is characterised by a 
deficiency of salt in the blood, and if it should turn out to 
be a fact that the want of unlimitecl salt is really a cause of 
mortality, (as I firmly believe it. will,) the case for the 
prosecution is simple enough : we destroy untold millions 
of the wealth of the people in order to gain an annual 
revenue of about 8,600,000 Rx. That is certainly not 
good economy even from a pecuniary poinf of vdew ; but 
when we consider the mortality and sickness due, in all 
human probability, to the want of a sufficiency of salt in 
the diet of a vegetarian people the responsibility becomes 
quite appalling and the urgency very' great. And it will 
be observed that my objection is not to the weight of the 
lax, but to the monopoly on any tcivns. Whether the tax 
is I or 2 Rs. a rnannd makes really very little difference to 
anyone, as will readily be seen if it is considered that, 
\vhatever the rate may be, no poor cooly will ever use 
more than 8 or 10 lbs. a year, costing at the most from 2 to 
4 annas. If ihcix tvcit no tax at all the same cooly would 
consume perhaps 4 or 5 times as much at least, and double 
or treble the quantity w^ould go to the cattle ; whilst the 
amount that might usefully be employed in agriculture and 
manufactures is as incalculable as the benefit to the country 
that would probably result from its extended consumption. 

It is so much the fashion of the non-ofificial European in 
India to ignore the objections to the Salt Tax and devote 
all his energies to the abolition of taxation which affects 
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himself that, at the risk.of repeating myself, I must fortifjr 
my ai^ument by giving extracts from certain articles which* 
appeared in the Indian Spectator in 1884 for which I am< 
responsible.. My te.xt on that occasion was a remark in 
the Madi'as Mail to the following effect : — 

“Were he’’ (Sir George Balfour) “as thoroughly acquainted with the natives of 
India as he is with columns of figures, he would be aware that the abolition of the 
License Tax and of the export duty upon rice would be hailed with greater delight than- 
even the extinction of the salt duty which has been a burden to nobody.” 

Now I think it desirable to contradict the two statements made in the 
above extract in the most unqualified manner. "J'he j^eo])lc who are 
affected by the License Tax do all the talking in India, and the Minister 
who wishes for popularity in the newspapers would consult his own com- 
fort by repealing the T license I'ax. I Jut any statesman who has insight 
enough to see that it is most just to tax the weli-to-do classe.s, who contri- 
bute nothing otherwise to the revenue (unless they choose to indulge in 
stimulants), and most immoraT and short-sighted to reduce the consump- 
tion of an article like salt amongst a nation of vegetarians, will never 
reduce, though he may e(]ualise and adjust, the License 'I'ax ; and will, on 
the contrary, make it his constant endeavour to reduce and ultimately, 
abolish the unrighteous tax on salt. 

'I'he new anonymous historian of ‘LVneient India'’ says that “earth salt, 
which was very cheap ” (he might almost have said dirt cheaj)), “and which 
was largely used for domostic purposes and for cattle in ancient times, has 
now, by the selfish policy of (Jovernment, disap] leared from the land : so 
that what could be had for one anna now costs one rupee.” 

As pointed out in a letter which appeared in the London I'lines : 

“ It is the unknoNMi injury that is done to agriculture, commerce, and to the health of 
the country by stinting the supply of ‘•ait, and the tcrni)le demorali/aiion that is caused 
among the poorer classes l)y the clandestine nianufactuie of earllisalt that affoid the 
strongest arguments against the continuation of the tax.” 

Nor does it matter much whether the tax is i,ooo jier cent, or only 
100 Dr. Ration indeed contends that the comjilcte abolition of the 
tax in Russia did not benefit the consumer in a corresjionding degree ; 
but he fails (apparentl) ) to observe that in India, at any rale, the poorest 
classes, who alone are injuriously affected by the salt tax, would get their 
salt for 7 wthi 7 ipp at all if the lax weie abolished, and that unlimited quaniiiies 
would become available for call le and for use in agriculture and manufactures. 

Since 1S75 the Salt De[)artmeni in Madra.s has been reorganized and 
many changes have been made : all in the direction of increased 
stringency. lJut the more rigorously it is worked the more sure it is to^ 
be abolished. Many valuable opinions have been expressed in favour of 
total abolition since 1875. We have Dr. Hunter’s authority, among others,, 
for saying that one sixth of the people never have enough to eat, and 

To expect such people to buy salt at the rate of even a penny a pound when they 
can sej^ape it for nothing is absurd. Nor is it reasonable to expect that conviction for 
oflences under the salt laws will ever put a stop to the traffic. Imprisonment withi 
regular meals and abundance of salt is no punishment to the poor old women who are 
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principally engaged in it, and to tine them is useless as they have no property at all. It 
is a positive fact that the salt laws, especially as administered by the present energetic 
•Commissioner, are a terror rather to the Police and Magistracy who have to administer 
them than to the criminal.^ who are affected by them. Even when a case is brought 
forward, the Magistrate is at his wits’ end to know what to do with the culprits, for he 
-can no more bring himself to deal with them as ordinary criminals than the people can 
be brought to regard their miserable traffic as a crime. In fact, the salt laws are opposed 
to the instincts of the people.” 

And their enforcement must necessarily cause wide-spread discontent and 
frequently even riots, as it actually does. 

Though so popular as a means of raising a revenue, every writer on the 
subject is opposed to the salt lax. Dr. Ration liimself, though officially 
bound to apologise for it, only docs so on the distinct understanding 
that salt is allowed free for cattle, for salting fish and for use in agricul- 
ture and in manufactures. 

• 

“ There is nothing l(j .say in favour of the lax where it exi.sts ip its worst form, as for 
example m Tlritish India— except that an alteration of the salt law.s in favour of manu- 
facturers {and farmers) would purge tlie tax in a, great measure of its objectionable 
-character.” 

But though much has been written on the subject since Dr. Ration 
published his last edition, nothing whatever has been done to provide 
for the i>sue of duty-free salt for consum{)tion by cattle and for use in 
agriculture, whilst it would even appear that the Commissioner is already 
inclined to put a stoj) to its use in curing fish. 'J'he jiublic would hardly 
believe, yet it is literally true, that he attempted to put a stop to the use 
of black cotton soil and tank mud as manure because they contain a 
considerable propuilion of common salt I l*'ortiinatcIy in that case the 
people secured the protection of the High Court. As to cattle he has 
succeeded in getting one member of the medical i)rofcssion to say that 
salt is quite unnecessary for them, and now has the audacity to contend 
that they gel as much as they want in spite of all Dr. Ration’s evidence 
to the contrary, iruch theories, like those of Dr. Howard, who contended 
that salt wais the “ abomination of desolation ’’ and bred worms and vermin 
of all kinds; are really unworthy of notice. Mr. Mills, Ins>pector of Cattle 
disease, has proved the value of salt for cattle in a paper which was pub- 
lished by the Madras Board of Revenue (with cruel irony) for the informa- 
tion of all cattle-owners in this l^residcncy. But what is the use of 
pointing out the benefit to be derived from a liberal use of salt when its 
cost is made prohibitory by the same authority ? 

'The bountiful ocean is constantly rolling up millions of tons of salt all 
round the shores of India which, utilised in the agriculture and manufac- 
tures of the country, might literally be turned into gold. But a short- 
sighted Government lay violent hands on it, and spend lacs of rupees in 
preventing the people from utilising it as they otherwise w’ould in defending 
themselves and their cattle from the most horrible diseases. Hear what 
the Sanitary Commissioner says on this point in his Report for 1880 : 

“The great source of mortality among the population from diarrh(va and allied 
diseases arises from worms (lumbrici) and this in a great measure depends on their ability 
or otherwise to obtain salt. ” • * 
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Dr. Ration is evidently of the same opinion though he says (p. 41 1) : 

** Ther^ is no proof that the poor are deprived of a sufficiency of salt and therefore no 
proof \\i2X the worms are caused by the want of it.” 

In the Nineteenih Century (No. 77*, July, ’83, pp. 16-19) Mr. Keay 
presents to the reader a consi)ectus of opinions against the salt tax from 
authorities like the late Lord Lawrence, Dr. Wilson, Mr. Pedder, and 
Dr. Hunter, as well as from well-known native gentlemen,. to which he 
adds his own experience. 

Dr. Day’s opinion as the effect of the monopoly on the Fisheries of 
India is well-known : 

“A long investigation” {he says) “led to the conclusion that they were in a de- 
pressed condition wherever salt was expensive or the employment of untaxed earth-salt 
prohibited as in Bombay, along the Coromandel coast of Madras and the Bay of Bengal ; 
that they were flourishing where salt was cheap pr the use of earth-salt was permitted as 
in Sind, the Western coast of Madras and ITiirma ; that where untaxed earth-salt could 
be obtained the superiui quality of salt was rarely purchased for fish-curing ; that where 
the use of salt-earth was piohibitcd, the fish-curer harl tf> dry his fish in the sun or 
chase monopoly salt, while the sole way t<.> keep down the cost of the latter descriptinn 
of cured fish was to pay the very lovv/‘st possible piice fi»r tbe fishermen’.s cai)lures and 
employ a minimum amount of salt.” 

Some facilities are now being given to the salting of fish in Madras ; 
but the Government of India are already anxious to abolish this poor 
indulgence in favour of a struggling and most vnluahle industry. The 
art of curing fish is not generally practised owing to the e.Mgenric^ of the 
salt monopoly (!). 'That people in India would consume much more salt 
than they do, if they could afford it, is pretty clear from the example of 
Ceylon where it is said that 1,000 persons consume nearly 7 tons, whereas 
in India, the consumption is only 3] tons for the same number. The 
Lancet deserves to be cpioted on this subject : 

“ In tropical regrons diseases associated with the intrfiduction of organisms into the body 
are exceedingly rife. The bacillus of cholera has been discovered in a tank at ('alcutta 
and the filaria^ sanguinis hominis arc introduced into the circulation through the 
stomach from the ingestion of water, while the carbuncular affections, of which the Delhi 
boil is a type, are generally supposed to result from the introduction of micio-organisms. 
Now, the abundant use of common .salt has been shown to be a most efficient j>rophy- 
lactic against the development of intestinal parasites. Sheep which have free access to 
salt rarely, if ever, become victims to the fluke, although the parasites from whr^h it 
is developed may abound in their pastures, as is shown by the fact that other sheep which 
have not had access to salt develop the disease if they graze in the same field. But 
besides its effect in checking parasitic disease, common salt is required not only to supply 
the blood with a neutral salt, but also for many other physiological purposes too v ell 
known to need stating here. The necessity for the use of salt i.s more imperative with a 
vegetable than with an animal dietary since the ftirmcr contains less of this element tlian 
the latter. As the diet of the Hindoo is almost entirely farinaceous and vegetable, it is 
a cruel inju.stice t) imiio^e a tax that renders a physiological necessary a high priced 
luxury. The fact that the consumption of salt should have ncreased 10 per cent, since 
the last reduction shows that it is not at all improbable that a further reduction of the 
salt tax would lead again to an increased consumption, and thus no loss to the revenue 
would l>e incurred,” 

There is also some reason to believe that taken abundantly it is a prophy^ 
lactic aj^ainst cholera. This view was strongly urged by Mr. Gilbert S. 
De Silva. ^ In 1877-78, he says, an epidemic of cholera broke out in 
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the lines of the i3lh Regiment at Royapuram, which was soon put down 
when the men took larger quantities of saft with their food. The §ame 
result followed the same treatment in the Jail at Hosungabad in' 1857. 
Mr. De Silva adds that from much personal experience he is satisfied 
that the saline treatment is the best of all, and assures us that in Singapore 
the x^risoners receive nearly 300 grains of salt more than in India (pro- 
bably he means 300 grains altogether as against 20 in India). The 
immense value of salt and saltpetre to the agriculture of this country is 
also fully admitted by Dr. Ration. In l-'rance, says the Madras Mail^ 

“ Salt is a commodity next to a necessity for French farmers ; yet it is so heavily 
taxed, and surrounded with so many irritating conditions, as to limit its use. You 
cannot cart a barrel of sea water to your home without permission of the authorities. 
You would he suspected of wanting to cheat the revenue, perhaps, by manufacturing your 
own salt. The tax brings in over three millions of francs annually to the exchequer. 
Better reduce that and make u[» the deficiency on drink licenses. Mixed with lime, salt 
IS beneficial for all crops. It is generally applied at the rate of 3 to 4 cwts. per acre, and 
IS most efticacious, according to Boussingault, when mixed with two- thirds of its weight 
of lime or marl. .S.ilt exercises a m<rst favourable influence on the formation of the ear 
of wheat, barley, and oats, and adds to the weight of the grain itself. In the case of 
potatoes the action is marked, the soda replacing the potash in that plant ; but it is in 
colza that salt tells with most benefit. F^or feeding mangolds salt is excellent, but it is 
iletrimental when beet is cultivated for sugar. It was Davy who first directed attention 
to the value of salt in the agricultural point of view. It augments the aj'ipetite of stock, 
and enables the latter to consume acid or inferior herbage. The famous pres salt’s sheep, 
that command the highest price with the butcher, are fed on the salt marshes of Low^er 
Normandy and the c<ia&t of Charente Infcrieure. Mixed wdth. guano and urine, salt 
prevents the esca()e of arnmoniacal fumes. M, Vetter concluded that the ultimate action 
of salt was to convert organic matters Into nitrate of soda. 

It is evident from that account how little hope there is of salt being 
utilised in the agriculture of India whilst the monopoly is in force. 

As to saltpetre fiscal restraints have 

•‘Tended to limit its manufactuie, and the industry is almost killed in .Southern India 
partly owung to the fall in price and partly to the re-^tnrtions hnpostd by the Salt Preven- 
live PtpartfmHt'' (Dr, Tfunter’s India). 

I'hen consider the actual saving that would be effected 
by the dismissal of a whole army of preventive officials 
whpse lives are now spent in harassing the very poorest of 
their fellow-creatures, and in haling them before a reluctant 
and almost mutinous magistracy ! Think of the time that 
would be saved if the unfortunate magistrates were relieved 
of perhaps the most painful duty at present imposed on 
them, and were no longer obliged to send miserable starving 
old women to jail for boiling a little salt earth to mix with 
their scanty meals. Think of the sa.ving of expense in the 
Jail Department which is never debited, (as it ought to be.) 
to the Salt Department. No one who has not had some 
experience can appreciate the unpleasant friction involved 
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in these miserable revenue prosecutions: the High Court 
Reports teem, (at least they did in my time,) with the most 
glaringly iniquitous cases referred for their orders by justly 
incensed District Magistrates — ‘’quorum (at one time) 
pars paii’a fui ’’ ! 

But 1 cannot think that anyone has really any doubt about 
the evils inseparable from the Salt Tax : its advocates only 
say that we cannot do without it. Now the great difference 
between the Tax on Salt and that on drugs like Opium and 
on Liquor is that it cannot be evaded except by breaking the 
Law, whereas no one is obliged to take either opium or 
liquor except medicinally in very minute quantities ; and part 
of the object of the Government in taxing either is to make 
it more difficult to get either opium or liquor clandestinely ; 
so that the Abkdri Department may fairly claim to do an 
immense deal of good (for which its enemies seldom give it 
any credit,) both in providing more wholesome liquor, and 
in making it as expensive as it can be without encouraging 
illicit sales, whereas to stop the clandestine manufacture of 
salt does very little good to anyone except the Government. 

What then is my substitute for the Salt Tax ? 1 have 

at various times suggested several, such as a house tax, a tax 
on tobacco and betel — it is not many years since the model 
State of Travancore raised nearly as much from tobacco 
alone as from salt, namely j 6 or 17 " of its gross revenue 
— a tax on marriages and on succession ; but none of these 
are perhaps sufficiently inevitable to be a thoroughly reliable 
substitute, and I have long since come to the conclusion 
that the best in every way would'[be a Poll 7'ax, which 
could be levied by the existing land revenue establishments 
at a very trifling extra cost. Obvious objections may of 
course be found to a Poll Tax, but it answers very well, I 
believe, in Ceylon, and 

“ Who e’er expects a faultless tax to see 
Expects what neither is nor e’er shall be.” 



I'HE GRADUAL EXTINCTION OF THE 
BURMESE RACE. 


Bv G. H. Lk Maistre. 

The Prince of easy-going fellows is the Burman. He has 
the good fortune to dwell in a land where, even in this 
stirring nineteenth century, life can be supported with a 
minimum of toil. Rich soil, on which with but little hard 
labour he can raise crops far in excess of his actual wants, 
is everywhere" plentiful ;* [^liable bamboos to build himself 
a hut to live in are easily obtained ; and hif? wife slaves for 
him while he sits beneath the village banyan tree, chatting 
to his neighbours or puffing at -his long green cheroot. 
His lot is cast in pleasant places, and is indeed a happy 
one compared to that of thousands of English men and 
women of the present clay, doomed to incessant toil and 
reaping from their labour nothing but the bare necessities 
of life. 

Short in stature, the Burman possesses a sinewy and 
well knit frame and carries himself proudl\\ He inherits 
the chief charactc^ristics of his Mongolian ancestry, — eyes 
slightly oblique, a yellow-brown complexion, a broad llat 
nose, and an almc^st beardless face. lie is gifted with 
considerable intelligence, and is often extremely witty. 
Like most easy-going men, he is a pleasant companion and 
is troubled by no caste prejudices to mar the harmony of 
intercourse between Ituropeans and Asiatics. He is of an 
extreniely generous disposition and spends large sums or 
money on pagodas or other religious edifices, the erection 
of which he hopes will bring him a rich reward in a future 
state. The cares of life sit lightly on him ; and he bears 
reverses of fortune with the calmness and fortitude of a 

* It is true that his country is subject to occasional drought often entail- 
ing much suffering ; but this distress is generally confined to small areas 
and, in the worst of years, the country has been able to spare, for foreign 
consumption, close on a million tons of its rice crop. , 
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Stoic. In his person he is clean and neat and, when he 
can afford it, is always smartly dressed. To his good 
qualities must be added that oC sobriety : drunkenness in a 
Burman is quite exceptional, and, as the Burmese race are 
inveterate smokers, some think this moderation all the 
more remarkable. 

The Burman, however, has his faults ; — faults so great, 
that when weighed against his good qualities the balance 
unfortunately inclines to the wrong side. He is the most 
conceited and self-satisfied of men ; and any attempt to 
convince him that his pride in himself was not altogether 
justifiable would be mere waste of time. He is intensely 
indolent, and quite unable to appreciate the value or 
realise the necessity of perseverance. Pain and even death 
he will face with great calmness and courage ; but he is 
intolerant of all discipline and so makes but an indifferent 
soldier. He is fond of gambling, and spends his money 
very freely, for of thrift he has but the barest conception. 
Driven by the greed and dishonesty of his own officials in 
the past to practise deceit in all the ordinary affairs of life, 
deceit has become, to a certain extent, a habit, and he 
retains but little geiiuine love of truth for its own sake. 
He is superstitious and often cruel in the extreme in spite 
of the humanizing doctrines of the Buddhist creed. 
Woman he considers a mere slave born to minister to his 
wants, and as such he treats her. 

The Burman believes that before a woman can even 
aspire to reach Nirvana, — that mesmeric trance or state of 
blissful unconsciousness which is the longed-for goal of all 
true followers of Buddha, — she must finst be transformed 
into a man in some future existence. This naturally leads 
him to regard woman as a being vastly inferior to himself ; 
and this inferiority has been so impressed upon the Burmese 
woman that it has grown into a profound superstition, 
evidences of which may be traced in many of the customs 
prevalent in the province. A woman must not cross the 
shadow of a pagoda or of a man, and it is no uncommon 
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occurrence to see a woman move o.ut of her path to avoid 
the commission of this great sin. A wife must not /sleep 
on the right of her husband, lest his right hand lose its 
power from contact with such inferior clay. These are but 
instances of the humiliating restrictions which the sub- 
missive nature of the Burmese woman has enabled the men 
of her race to enforce upon her, and the non-observance of 
which she considers certain to draw down upon her some 
great calamity or to retard her progress towards Nirvana. 
7 'he spread of Western civilization is, however, rapidly 
undermining this belief of the woman in her supposed 
inferiority ; but the Burman does not appear likely to 
accommodate himself to any new prder of things. He is 
conservative to the backbone ; his conviction that the 
proper place for woman is at his feet is deep-rooted and 
not to be easily disturbed ; and her efforts to free herself 
from this degrading position he regards as altogether un- 
reasonable and unbecoming. 

Although held in no great esteem by the men of their 
race, the women of Burma have much for which they 
should be thankful, and are by no means fit subjects for 
pity. They certainly lead a life of toil’; but otherwise they 
are free to please themselves in most things ; free to 
breathe the pure air of heaven, a gift of nature, it is true, 
but one which is denied to millions of their less fortunate 
Eastern sisters. Their power for good or evil is consider- 
able ; for in a country where the indolent and happy-go- 
lucky temperament of the men has thrust the business and 
burden of life into the hands of the women, it is but natural 
that the influence of the wife in her household should be 
practically irresistible. Reared in a hard school, the 
Burmese are excellent women of business ; and, as con- 
tractors, rice-merchants or saleswomen in the bazaar, they 
have few equals. They arc exceedingly fond of amuse- 
ment in any form ; they are great smokers; and, like their 
sex all the world over, they adore jewellery and dress. 
Their hair is of luxuriant growth and is worn in a massive 
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knot or coil on the top of the head. Their complexion 
varie^ from a pale olive to the deepest brown. They have 
bright dark eyes ; and, though possessing no claim to 
actual beauty, there is about the better class of Burmese 
women a certain comeliness, which, added to a lively and 
good-natured disposition, is by no means without its attrac- 
tions. In the choice of husbands the women of Burma 
have long enjo3’ed great freedom. Divorce under the 
ancient laws of the country was easily obtained and could 
never be actually refused. The folly of attempting to fore * 
the inclinations of a daughter, upder such social condition.s, 
is so evident, that a Burmese girl is generallj^ allowed to 
please herself in the important matter of marriage. 

The exemption hitherto enjoyed by the Burman from 
any' active participation in the great struggle for existence 
has naturally not been without its drawbacks. It has 
developed habits of indolence and self-indulgence which 
totally unfit him for competition with more advanced races. 
So long as circumstances enabled him to retain his country 
for himself to the exclusion of foreigners in any number, 
this want of enterprise affected him in no a])preciable 
degree ; but the sudden influx of natives from India and 
China, wliicTi on the overthrow of King Theebaw was the 
natural sequence to the establishment of British rule, has 
destroyed this status, and has introduced a large element of 
foreign competition into the country. I'his alien element 
is increasing at a rapid rate, and will continue to do so ; 
for the conversion of the present deficit in the revenues of 
the country into a healthy surplus depends very largely on 
the promptitude with which agriculturists can be found to 
take up the numerous acres of rich land which are lying 
waste in different parts of the province. Immigration, — 
the only speedy method of bringing about the desired 
result, — is now engaging the attention of the Government 
of India, and is likely to m^et with every encouragement 
at their hands. Competition in all branches of trade must 
jn the course of the next few years receive a great 
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stimulus ; and this, though ah excellent thing for the 
coffers of the Indian Government and for the empire at 
large, is certain to tell heavily against the indolent and 
lethargic Burman. The probability of his being able to 
hold his own is small. His descent in the scale of life is 
practically inevitable, while the exceptional freedom en- 
joyed by the women in their choice of husbands — to which 
reference has already been made, — combined with the 
total absence of caste prejudices or restrictions in the 
matter of marriage with foreigners, must prov'e a powerful 
factor in hastening the ultirnate disappearance of the purely 
Burmese race;. 

For years past the Burman has derived all the pleasure 
out of life that a state of semi-civlliisation can offer, while 
his wife,— -in reality little better than a slave,--- has been 
compelled to toil for him and to do work with her hands 
that nature intemded should fall to the man’s share. As 
might be expected, such conditions of life have been 
conducive to the development of a strong passion for 
inat<;rial pro.sperity ; and in the Burmese women of the 
present day the hankering after gold — that passport to a 
life of ease,- — is abnormally great. One of the immediate 
consequences of this is that, in the choice of husbands, 
mercenary motives prevail ; mere money value carries very- 
great weight : and, as the average Burmese girl is without 
prejudice of race or creed, the preference is often given 
to the man best endowed with the goods of this world, 
quite irrespective of any- question of religion or nationality. 
Aliens are now settling in all parts of the country ; and as 
they are almost invariably better able to maintain their 
wives than Burmans of the same class, it very frequently 
happens that Burmese suitors are quietly' discarded, when 
any of the former enter the field against them. These 
aliens, on their part, are quite alive to the value of Burmese 
women, and have shown themselves very ready to seek 
them in marriage. It is true that this is with them more 
or less a case of Hobson’s choice. Emigrants, whether 
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from India or China, are very rarely accompanied by their 
wives ; and as, in consequence, the number of alien women 
in the country is not large, the choice of wives is practically 
limited to women of Burmese, or at any rate of partly 
Burmese nationality. Mixed marriages have become 
exceedingly numerous ; and the women of Burma are 
beginning to recognise the fact, that besides being more 
prosperous, these aliens treat them with far greater kindness 
and consideration than do the men of their own race — a 
discovery which of itself must tend to increase the number 
of such marriages. The Burman knows these influences 
to be at work. He sees the best and fairest of his women 
become the happy and contented brides of enterprising 
foreigners ; but he is fai* too indolent to make an effort to 
hold his own and avert the extinction of his race. Thus the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable partners of pure descent for 
his children must grow greater each year ; and only time 
IS required for the pure Burman to di.sappear altogether, 
and for his place to be taken by a race in whose veins the 
blood of the Chinaman and of the native of India will 
mingle with his own. 

This disintegrating process has been slowly at work 
along the seaboard for many years ; but it is only since 
the anne.xation of Upper Burma, a fertile country with a 
scanty population, offering many inducements to emigrants, 
that it can be said to have brought the annihilation of the 
Burmese race almost within measurable distance. Since 
the overthrow of King Theebaw, emigrants both from India 
and China have been flocking hither, in largely increased 
numbers each year. Not only do these aliens abound in 
every centre of trade to such an extent that the larger 
towns are fast losing the impress of their Burmese origin, 
but there is not a village of any size into which they have 
mot penetrated, and they are quietly but surely monopolizing 
the entire trade of the country. The land the Burman 
ihas so far been enabled to retain in his own possession ; 
s^ut in the lower province at any rate he is now practically 
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tinder the thumb of the Chetties or Indian money lenders, 
and sooner or later the land itself, as well as the trade of 
the country, must pass into alien hands. 

Burma offers a grand field for oriental immigration. The 
fertility of its soil is unsurpassed ; and it possesses vast 
mineral resources. Add to this, it is suffering from a great 
lack of population, due chiefly to the innumerable petty 
wars, internal and external, in which the country was 
involved in days gone by — perhaps also in some measure 
to the hard life led by the majority of Burmese women, 
•(^n the whole, the climate is good : — the winter season is 
not so long or so cold as that in most parts of India, and, 
on the other hand, the heat is never so intense. 

In the matter of internal communication, Burma promises 
to be well provided, and it possesses seaports capable of 
any development likely to be required. The great Irra- 
waddy and its branch, the Chindwin, form natural highways 
traversing the country from north to south ; and, thanks 
to the energetic and far-sighted policy now being pursued, 
communications, by road and rail, are improving at a rapid 
rate. The country has undoubtedly a fine future before 
it. All that it requires is population to develop its re- 
sources, and unfortunately immigration on a large scale — 
the only quick method of increasing population — brings 
in its train a k(ien competition in every walk of life, and 
practically means death to the pleasant but lazy Burman. 

Up to the present time, the flow of immigration, whether 
from India or from China, has almost entirely been through 
the seaports, comparatively few immigrants finding their 
way across the mountainous tracts by which the frontiers 
of Burma are surrounded. A project to connect the 
province by rail with south-western China is now on foot ; 
and no doubt a line of railway from Mandalay, through 
the northern Shan States,"^" to the borders of Yunnan would 
introduce fresh settlers and be, in every way, of immense 
♦benefit to Burma ; but there can be no question that it is 

* See “ note,” page 465. 
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to India and not to China that we should turn to make 
good the deficiency in ‘ population, which at present is a 
bar to the full development of the country. Apart from 
the fact that it is only natural that we should prefer, if 
possible, to supply this deficiency from races already subject 
to our rule, many districts of India are suffering so much 
from over population that we cannot but welcome any 
possible outlet ; and whatever reluctance we may have to 
over-running Burma itself with aliens, with the certainty 
that eventually the Burman must succumb to the demon of 
competition, must give way to the urgent necessity of find- 
ing a fresh field for some of India's surplus millions. 

The sea-journey from India with its discomforts and 
possible dangers has greatly retarded immigration from 
that quarter, but with the extension of the railway system 
to connect Burma with the main portion of our Eastern 
Empire — a work which cannot long be delayed - this 
obstacle to immigration will entirely disappear. Railway 
pioneers are now engaged in testing the feasibility of 
different alignments ; and once the iron road penetrates 
the wild and hilly borderland which divides India^ and 
Burma, it will require no very great inducement on the 
part of Government to entice emigrants from the congested 
districts of Bengal to fiock by thousands into the country, 
and in a few years the alien element will have assumed 
enormous proportions. The last link in the chain of 
circumstances which has enabled the lazy Burrnan to 
maintain the monopoly of a rich and fertile country will 
thus be broken ; and it needs no great insight into the 
future to predict that, before many generations have past, 
he must fall a victim to his own folly and inactivity, and 
by his gradual disappearance furnish one more proof of 
tliat universal and inexorable law which provides for the 
survival of the fittest. 

* Regarding the proposed railway communication between India and 
Burma via the Arracan hills, we learn that Mr. Woods of the P. W. D. has 
just completed its survey and that his report [daces the practicability of 
• tlie line beyond question. — Ei>. 
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THE COW-KILLING RIOTS IN INDIA, THEIR 
' CAUSES AND CURE. 

The main object of this pape^r is to show that the slaughter 
of a cow is by no means obligatory on Muhammadans on the 
occasion of “ the great festival of God which annually 
commemorates the readiness of Abraham to sacrifice his then 

only son Ishmael at divine bidding and the substitution 
by the Almighty of an animal for the human victim at the 
last moment. In the Bible, where Isaac takes the place 
of Ishmael, the circumstance is narrated as follows : 
(Genesis xxiii. 13) 

“ And Abraham . . beheld behind him a ram caught in a thicket by his 
horns, and Abraham went and took the rarn and offered him for a burnt- 
offering in the stead of his son/' 

The Koran in th(i 37th chapter gives the following account: 

“When thev [Abraham and Ishmael] had submitted themselves and Abra- 
ham had laid his son prostrate on his face, We cried unto him : O Abraham . . 
verily this was a manifest trial and we ransomed him with a noble victim,” 

This “ noble victim ” is explained by the earliest com- 
mentators to mean a large and fat rani^ the very same 
that Abel had sacrificed and that had returned for the 
purpose from Paradise ; others state it was a wild-goat. 
Nowhere does the I I adit h or Muhammadan “tradition’’ sug- 
gest that it was a cow. The word is “Zabh a sacri- 

ficed victim.” The feast is called in Turkey ‘‘ The feast of the 
sacrifice,” or “ Ourban Bairdm,” “ I’d-i Ourban ” in Persia, 
referring to the sacrifice of Abraham or, as in Arabia, 
Pd-ul-Azhiet = or feast of the victims, the most common 
names being the “ Pd-uI-Azha,” or popularly, “ Id-uz-Zuha,’' 
or “ feast of the forenoon, ’’f or, still more commonly, “ I’d- 

* So Isaa<^ is called in the Bible, though a wdiole previous chapter 
(Gen. xvi.) is devoted to the birth of Abraham’s elder and first son 
Ishmael by Hagar. “ The promise of Isaac, a righteous prophet,” is men 
tioned in the 37th chapter of the Koran as a reward after “ Abraham’s 
sacrifice ” of his son, but several Muhammadan commentators (both Sunni 
and Shiah) also hold that the son sacrificed was Isaac. 

t This is the usual interpretation, but I take the word “ Zuha ” as also 
connected with “ morning sacrifice,” if not a “ sheep sacrificed in the fore- 
noon at about 10 o’clock.” It may be mentioned that the word “Azhiet” 
for “ sacrifices ” is not used in the Kurdn, though it occurs in the Madiih. 
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ul-Akbar “ the great feast or the greatest feast and, 

“ rd-Allah-ul- Ak’bar” ==: '^Hhe great feast of God/’ All 
these are proper, because orthodox, designations, whereas to 
call a feast by the name of an animal, except in tolerated 
vulgar parlance, is irreverent. 

In India the term “ Baqr I’d” is used, though not so 
often as Td-uz-Zuha.” This term is warranted neither 
by Arabic nor Persian nor Hindustani construction, but 
was, I believe, intentionally adopted in consequence of a 
verbal confusion. “ Baqr I’d is always translated as 
'' the kine feast” or the feast of the cow%'’ a chapter in the 
Koran being called '' Surat-iri-Baqr^/Z/'f the Chapter on 
the Cow’ (w’hich led to the discovery a murder ). Were 
the use of the name orthodox, it would have', the .\rabic 
form rd-ul-baqr ” = the' feast of the ox or cauUc or were 
it sanctioned by Shiah usage it would have the P(r;’sian 
form I’d- i- Baqr,” though ‘"Baqr” is not a PersKiu word, 
or were “Baqr” a Hindustani word, which it is not, it 
would be “ Baejr-ka-rd ’’ or P>ac[re-ka-rd.” 

So important is this enquiry and so pregnant with con- 
sequences for the future peace of India, that it is necessary 
to examine what a.nimals art' sacrificed in the various 
Muhammadan countries and wdiy a cow^ should ever havti 
come to be sacrificed in India. 

In Turkey in Europe and Asia I have often been present 
at the festival. I have never seen, or heard of, any other 
animal being sacrificed except a sheep or a lamb. Knejuiring 
recently from a Turkhsh Imam whether he had pC!rsonally 
known of a cow being sacrificed he. said “ no ” and, to a 
written enquiry, replied that the feast in que.stion was never 
called : “ Baqr I’d ” or even “ I’d-ul-baqr.” The same has 

* Or “ the greater feast in contradistinction to the “ little I'd.” (See 
3rd note at the end of this paper.) 

t It seems to be almost mulice prepense \,o translate “Baqr I'd” as “the cow 
feast,” as is done by even careful writers on the subject. “Baqr ” is “ ox^ bull, 
cattle, or head of cattle”; “Baqra/V is “cow,” of which the regular plural 
is “ Baqr^t.” Among the “broken” plurals of “ Baqrat ” there is, no doubt, 

^ the collective “ Baqr,” for “ cattle,” “ cows,” and “ oxen,” but it would be 
misleading, besides being liable to confusion with “ B^^qr ” a falsehood or 
a calamity, which, indeed, the “cow feast” has proved to be in India. 
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been repeated to me by a Persfan Maulvi who had never 
before heard that name. Indeed, to celebrate the fjpast of 
a cow” at all or ‘'to associate” in a festival of God the 
name of an animal, would be idolatry,” which is defined 
to be “the association of any other living* being with God,” 
The “ Pd ” is “a festival of God” and “IVI-ubBaqr” or 
‘‘ the feast of the ox ” would really be “ I’d-Allah-ul-baqr ” 
or “ God’s feast of the ox” which is blasphemy. 

Now I have alrc^ady pointed out that the representation 
of any living being by painting, sculpture or theatrical per- 
formance is n^pugnant tQ Muhammadan orthodoxy. To 
so )*epres<cait the Deity or his holy prophet Muhammad is 
su’fficient. at any time, to cause a disturbance in a Muham- 
inadap. v:rannainity. The contemplated play of “ Mahomet” 
rm the Pc.ris stage was withdrawn at the remonstrance of the 
Suiran o» d'urU -y, and in this country a similar outrage on 
M 'ih^iunnadan feeding wassto])ped bythe Lord Chamberlain. 
In Bombay, the portrait of the prophet in a Parsi publica- 
tion led to the blood-stained riots of 1S51; in 1874, a 
similar publication kept Bombay in a state of panic during 
lour dajs and nearly brought about a massacre of the 
Parsis ; and in 1893 we have had a commotion which a 
Muhammadan leader is compelled to ascribe to the ignor- 
ance of the lower classes of Muhammadans, who, however 
provoked, are admitted to have first attacked the Hindus. 
Wh\’ did th(!y do so ? 

Idle intended disturbances — apparently, in a sense, 
announced to, though not prevented by, the authorities 
— were hinted at in several natives newspapers, and had 
the officials or even the present so-called leaders of the 
people been in touch with the community, they would, 
no doubt, have exerted their influence in favour of con- 
ciliation and peace. It is only because the Government of 
India is a foreign government, that its ablest advisers cannot 
control events or even give an indication of their approach. 

Even the East India Company had, at one time, offici- 
ally accredited Moulvis, Pandits, and Kdzis through^ whom 
it could ascertain the popular pulse, but in our present 
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Councils there is no on^e who represents the learning, the 
caste-intcrests and the religions of the country. The inter- 
vention of the new class of anglicized natives between the 
Government and the people still further alienates the 
former from the latter, whilst the artificial creation of a 
body of leaders from among the Knglish-educate'd nonvelles 
souc/ics .Nwm/o' cripples the influence for good of the natural 
leaders of the people, the chiefs, the landed proprietors, the 
higher castes and persons of good birth generally, the 
priesthood and the indigenous learned men. 

Far be it from me to suggest, as have several writers in 
England and India, that anglicized natives, who have 
broken their caste, have, directly excited the innate Hindu 
feeling against cow-killing. I have heard Hindus at the 
Middle Temple clamour for beef when the rest of the mess 
wished for mutton. Yet I have seen Hindus faint at the 
sight of beef. The Babu caricatures of Europeans who 
long to return '‘home” “in order to enjoy a London fog,” 
who send in their visiting card to their old father seated on 
his haunches in a Dhoti, or who expostulate with tlieir mother 
at not receiving them “dressed, at least, in a petticoat’’ 
are not the men who arc likely to head an active movement 
against cow-killing, of to be acknowledged as leaders by 
any section of the respectable or orthodox community to 
whom their w^ays are an abomination. At the same time, 
it would be a mistake to underrate the influence of this 
discontented class in availing itself of already existing 
elements of disturbance in order to gain power. 

The explanations given by Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors of a movement which has led to sanguinary 
conflicts throughout India show how very remote they are 
from the people. Following immediately on the Muharram 
disturbances their antecedent events, if not their real cause, 
might have been, at any rate, suggested. Instead of this, 
we find even police officials speaking of the proselytizing 
zeal” of Hindus who never proselytize at all, wffiereas all 
the lower and objectionable elements among Muhammadans 
are derived from converts among outcaste or insubordinate 
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Hindus, whom the ever-active propaganda of alike Muham- 
madan and Christian Missionaries Unsettles. The reference 
of Sir Charles Crosthwaite to the mutiny of iS^y—ahsit 
07nen — was unfortunate, whilst his avowed suspicion of the 
connivance of the Hindu gentry in the disorders is not well- 
founded. As well mivht English squires be accused of 
originating strikes in their Districts. Similarly, one could 
weep with another high official at the alleged obduracy of 
Hindus in depriving the poor Muhammadans of their 
ordinary food, which is supposed to be beef, by the pur- 
chase of cows intended for slaughter. Such statements 
should be reserved for Parliament and Exeter Hall. 

Comparatively few among Muhammadans eat beef ; 
when they can afford to buy meat, they purchase the flesh 
of goats, which is about a fourth of the price of beef, which 
is again much below that of the best mutton. Both goat’s 
flesh and mutton suit curry, the favourite condiment. Now 
goat being cheapest is within the reach of the poorest for 
the sacrifice of the Pd, and it is, therefore,* that by far the 
great majority of sacrificial victims are goats. 

The Hindustani name for goat is “ Bakra,” but the '' K 
is a “ Kef,” whereas the K ” in the .Arabic word Baqr ” 
or “ Bakr ” is a '*qaf,” but it makes all the difference to the 
peace of India if the “Bakra-Pd” is with a ‘‘Kef” ora “qaf.” 
** Such dire results from petty causes spring.” ‘If it be, as 
the vulgar call it, and it is in general practice : “a sacrifice 
of a goaf or— “ Bakre-ka-Id ” or even “ Bakra- Pd ” the 
contention between Hindus and Muhammadans is at an end, 
but if, as mischief-makers have invented, “ Baqr-Pd ” is a 
festival of the sacrifice of a cow, then the Pax Britannica, 
which is the main justification of British rule, may, indeed, at 
any moment, give way to an universal rising among Hindus 
throughout India. It is, therefore, the most elementary 
common-sense and good-feeling which would point out to the 
Muhammadans that the sacrifice of a cozo is not enjoined by 
the text or tradition regarding the festival, but that, on the 
contrary, it is unusual, as it most certainly is seditious in 
India. In Turkey, Egypt, Syria, and Persia where a cow 
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might be sacrificed without causing the least offence to any- 
one, a sheep is preferred'; why then should a cow be killed 
in India where it is a most heinous crime in the eyes of the 
vast majority of the population and when neither Scripture 
nor practice require it throughout the Muhammadan world ? 
Even at Malay Johore, the name of ‘‘ Bakr-id is unknown 
and a cow is never sacrificed. At the Mecca celebration, 
the Indian pilgrims are usually the only ones who sacrifice 
an ox, but this is because the sheep and goats on that 
occasion are abnormally dear. In England, an Afghan 
gentleman with his retinue, sacrificed preferentially goats, 
w'hen they might as easily have had sheep or a cow. No 
doubt, on occasions of great ceremonial or ostentation even 
a camel may be sacrificed,'^ but the killing of a cow must 
seem to Hindus to be ah act of wanton malice when the 
slaughter even of an ox or a calf wT)uld not create the 
same indignation and the killing, say, of a buffalo, sheep or 
goat should cause none at all.f 

The fact is that the tardy recognition of Muhammadan 
claims by Government has caused a revulsion of ofticial 
feeling in their favour, especially when the. vapourings of 
the so-called Indian National Congress, wliich is mainly 
composed of -nationalized Hindus from every part of 
India, seemed to call for a counter-poise. At the same time, 
it should not be forgotten that the true interests alike of 
Hindus and of Muhammadans as also of the Government 
consist in that friendly co-operation w hich is the result of 
knowledge and of the consciousness of strength and right- 
eousness of purpose. This is why it is to be regretted 
that Societies, like the old Anjuman-i-Punjab, in which 
European and native officials worked together with the 
Hindu, Sikh and Muhammadan nobility, gentry and 
priesthood in matters relating to the* public good and to 
the promotion of learning, should have been displaced by 
separatist bodies of Hindus and Muhammadans, wffio abuse 

* The 22nd chapter of the Koran v. 37 says : “ And the bulky camels 
have we appointed for you for the sacrifice to God ” (or “ symbols of God ”). 
. + The only animals lawful for sacrifice are the goat, the sheep, the camel, 
the ox, and the buffalo, but the sheep and the goat come first, having alone 
prophetic example. 
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one another out of earshot, whereas, if they met in council, 
they would learn to respect each other’s feelings and come. to 
some understanding. I would, therefore, suggest the revival 
of joint-societies and encourage officers of Government 
becoming members of them in their private capacities. 
Above all, is the co-operation of Pandits and Maulvis to 
be sought for, because the former alone can guide into peace- 
ful channels the very legitimate solicitude of the Hindus for 
the protection of the cows, whereas the latter are the proper 
sources of authoritative fetwas ” or expositions as regards 
the true doctrine and practice of the great festival of the 
sacrifice l)y Abraham, the memory of which is honored 
by all the “ Ahl Kitab,” whether they be Muhammadans, 
Christians, or Jews ; indeed, the latter's “ day of atonement 
was adapted by Muhammad to the I’d, and also coincided 
with the sacrifices of animals by the then hc^athen Meccans. 

Finally, and not without some misgivings, would I ven- 
ture deferentially to suggest that the encouragement given 
by our owm soldiers and officials to the consumption of 
beef in a hot climate, where it is one of the most fruitful 
sources of clis(iase, should be minimized as far as possible.*'* 
During the whole of my 20 years’ residence in India I 
never allowed either beef or pork on my table for fear of 
hurting the feelings of a chance Hindu or Muhammadan 
visitor. I cannot understand w'hy a country that has pro- 
duced Cromwell’s Ironsides, should find it necessary to keep 
India with troops that have to be protected in any of their 
presumed gross appetites. That, not vcjy far from Patna, 
the Commissariat cattle should have beim attacked by an 
infuriated mob and that it should have been necessar)^ to 
kill three of the rioters, is too signiticant an event to be 
ignored. It may matter little to our rule if the outskirts of 
the Empire are agitated and even riots in Bombay and Ran- 
goon may be faced, but any agitation in, or near, the North- 
West provinces moves the very heart of India, and it is a 
wretched hand-to-mouth policy, worthy only of the cunning 
and the weak, to seek a temporary respite by pitting the 

* “ The roast beef of old England is ox, //6>/cow ; the sale of the flesh of 
^ the latter is considered to be “ a low-class trade ” among English butchers. 
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Muhammadans against the Hindus to their common mis- 
fortune and to the loss of our Empire. Divide el ifupera 
has served its day. 

I stood by the bedside of the dying Rai Mul Singh, to 
whom we owed so much in the acquisition of the Panjab. 
He was facing death with the equanimity of one' for whom 
the changes of nature had no terror. Divesting himself 
of all the comforts of his wealth, he lay stretched on a bare 
Charpa}^ covered with a single sheet, between two little 
turrets on the top of his house at Gujranwala. Asking him 
what he wished me to do he .said : “ Keep raised the 
banner (jhandii), of Oriental learning.” ‘‘Tell me,” I said, 
from your vast experience, what would render the Govern- 
ment (Sirkdr) permanent in this country.” “ Forbid the 
killing of cows ” was the reply of a Sikh whose sagacity, 
loyalty and sound counsel, ever a source of strength to the 
best administrators of the Panjab, invest the above advice 
with more than ordinary importance. 

n 

G. VV. Leitnek, 


Authormies (Sunni and Shi aii, and Travellers) lor ihe SACKinr.E a i i he I’d. 

Shafei considers the sacrifice of the Td laudable, but not obligatory. Hanifa thinks it 
indispensable, whilst his discif)lcs do not. These authorities suffice for Indian Sunnis. 

The (Shiah) Haynt-ul-Qulfi/> says : “(lod made a white and black sheep the substitute 
for Ishnaael ; therefore, every sheep sacrificed on Mount Mina is a commemoration of the 
substitute.” T’roperly speaking, the I’d sacrifice can only be adequately performed in the 
valley of Mina near Slekka. It is part of a pil^rttiis duty in the pifgrini's month. 

Z)r. I/ztrQroMje v^riies from Mekka"' i “It is praiseworthy to assemble for common 
prayer on this day (the loth day of the I2th month, ‘ Zul-Hidjeh ’ = lhe Pilgrimage month), 
to listen to a festival-sermon and to comsume together a .s.\ckifi('IAL ram (Opfer- 
hammel). One would have lliought that nowhere would ‘ the great I’d ’ lie more 
solemnly celebrated than in the valley East of Mekka. This, however, is not so. The 
Mekkens care far more for ‘ the little I’d ’ ” (the feast at the close of the Ramazan fast). 

Burton s ^*Mecea'': We debated about the victim, which is onty a Sunnat—^* practice 
of the IVophet ” {not obligatory) . . considering the meagre condition of my purse, I 
would not buy a sheep . . so some Indians preferred contributing to buy a lean ox . . 
parties might be seen contemplating the (slaughtered) sheep and ^:^oafs and cut them up 
without removing them . . none but the .Shenf and the principal dignitaries slaughtered 
camels. [The italics are mine.J 

The only specijic animal mentioned in the Koran in connection with the “ sacrifice ” is 
the camel ; the ram and goat are referred to by implication from Abraham’s example, 
Muhammad’s practice, and by die usual custom in Muhammadan countries ; the “cow,” 
or rather the “ ox,” is an afterthought, owing to the convenience of its congregational 
consumption. 

Muhammad himself, on instituting the I’d, sacrificed one of two kids that were brought 
before him “for my whole people,” . . . for Muhammad and his family” (thus showing 
that the excuse of sacrificing an ox for a congregation of 7 persons is not necessary as 
alleged by some writers quoted in the HiJaya,* 

In the Mishkdt (traditions) Anas say.s: “The prophet sacrificed two rams, one black and 
the other white.” This is confirmed by Jabir and by Ayesha for the black ram, Ali said 
“the rhrophet prohibited sacrificing a defective ram.” Zaid Ibn Arqam reports : “The 
Prophet said ; ‘ There is a reward annexed to every hair from the sacrifices of camels 
AND SHEEP that have wool,*” 
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THE MARQUIS OF LORNE AND THE LAST 
PROPOSAL OF THE ‘IMPERIAL BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA COMPANY. 

Thk readers of Mr. P\ Parry’s article on “ The Capabilities 
of Eastern Ibea,” in our last number, will derive some 
hope from the spirited words of the noble Marquis who 
addresses us on the subject of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company in the present issue of the Asiatic 
Q2ia7'tcrly Reviezu, The Company that promised to be to 
Africa, what the East India Company became to Asia, is still 
in hands that are worthy to carry out the work initiated by the 
genius of Sir W. Mackinnon, whose deetth was undoubtedly 
hastened by anxiety for the fate of his great enterprise. 
Although an irreparable loss, the memory of that death and 
of its indirect cause may act as an additional incentive to all 
those to whom the extension of British interests and 
principles is a stimulus to patriotic action. 

The Marquis of Lome has sent us the following 
“Note” on the subject of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company in connection with the 'Report of the pro- 
ceedings of its last meeting : — 

“ In Elizabeth’s reign adventurers were often eneguraged ; 
acknowledged if successful in obtaining an advantage for 
England, and disowned if they got Elizabeth’s Government 
into any difficulty. It has been reserved for our time to 
see a Company, which in old days would be called one of 
advcntui'-crs. not disavowed, but deprived of any advantage 
for themselves, while their gains are pocketed by their 
country. A Company has been ‘ chartered,’ or acknow- 
ledged as the servant of England in East Africa, has been 
encouraged to possess itself of fertile regions, expending its 
resources in doing so, and then has been told that all its 
endeavour is ‘ its own look out,’ and that it will only be by 
an accident, and by special favour in using this accident, 
that the Imperial power in taking from the Company what 
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the Company has conquered, will pay them anything at all. 
Thi 3 is not encouraging for future Companies, No one 
henceforward will do England’s work without a previous 
express promise of support, if these new methods prevail. 

“ The accident mentioned happened in this way ; Germany 
paid Zanzibar some money, money which may be now avail- 
able, and were not it for this accident the East Africa Com- 
pany would be simply told that they could have nothing for 
their pains. The British Treasury cannot now be expected 
to incur ‘ increased responsibility,’ even if that mean only 
the opening of a new country to British Trade. 

“ The speeches delivered at the British East Africa 
Company’s meeting are therefore instructive reading for 
all patriotic or philanthropic ‘ adventurers ’ — A chartered 
British Company, means, according to the present Govern- 
ment interpretation, a Company that the Government are 
chartered to encourage and desert, after hampering it to 
the utmost extent in their power by rendering its financial 
hopes ridiculous. C cst pojtr cnconragcr Ics antres. ‘ Steal- 
ing away from responsibilities abroad ’ is the pleasant 
programme. Mad the Company turned a deaf ear to 
the wishes of the Government it would now be in a good 
financial state and able to slowly carry on its work of 
slavery prohibition, and the encouragement of native 
legitimate trade, but the Company has been taught that it 
must henceforth stand a warning to any foolish enough to 
believe that British Governments remember debts of 
honour either in Ireland or in Africa. 

Lorne.” 

In a letter His Lordship observes that ; 

“ The speeches made at the shareholders’ meeting of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company were full and good, 
and those delivered by General Sir A. Kemball, Mr. Bishop 
and Mr. G. Mackenzie should be read by all who care about 
possessing new markets. An abstract of them would, I 
think, be of interest to your readers. 

“ I hope it may not be necessary to repeat the little 
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platform campaign of last winter to confirm the Govern- 
ment in the belief that East Africa must remain part .and 
parcel of the British Empire. . 

Lokne.” 


The need of enlightening the public as to, the constitution, 
aims and operations of the I. H. E. A. Company has been 
illustrated by the reply which was given by H.M.’s Under- 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to a question put to 
him by one of his own party. The incident is thus 
reported : — 

* 

“ J/r. Macfarlanc asked thli Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreit^n Affairs whether it was comp^etent for the 
Directors of the British East Africa Company, under the 
terms of its Charter, to select the best and most profitable 
portions of the territory ceded to it and abandon the rest. 

“ Sir li , Circy replied : -It is quite true that the policy 
indicated by the hon. member appears to have been followed 
of late by the Imperial British East Africa Company. 
But tier Majesty’s Government have also observed this 
tendency, and I can only assure him that it is receiving 
their careful and vicrilant attention/’ 

It may fairly be inquired here ori what grounds Sir 
E. Grey stated that H.M.’s Government had observed a 
tendency on the part of the Company to retain 'the best 
and most profitable portions of the territory ceded to th^m 
and abandon the rest, or how he could justify the attribution 
to the Company of sordid motives in the conduct of its 
enterprise. The euphemism expressed in the^ words 
“ ceded to it ” is notable. The facts relating to the so- 
called abandonment of Uganda and Witu were made 
known to the Shareholders of the Company at their 
Statutory General Meeting on the 31st July 1893 in the 
following terms : — 

Extract from Address of Sir A, B, K cm hall to the 
Share ho lde 7 ^s. The Appendices to the last Report have 
explained to you the pressure employed by the Foreign 
Office to induce the Company to advance to Uganda. 
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Having taken this step, We found after the lapse of a year 
that our resources would not bear the strain of permanent 
administration. The work of effective occupation to 
counteract the aims and pretensions of foreign rival 
claimants had been accomplished. Accordingly tw'o years 
ago we notified that we must retire. 'Fhis resolution 
occasioned the utmost concern, not only to Her Majesty's 
Government on account of the consequences of the rupture 
that must ensue of the ties and relations that had been 
contracted with the native communities, but to the British 
public on account of the national interests involved. It 
was only frorp a sense of the responsibilities of the nation, 
and to give time to Her Majesty’s Government to formulate 
a modus vivendi that Sir Wm. Mackinnon and a number of 
patriotic friends intervened with large contributions of 
money to enable the Company to prolong its stay at 
Uganda for a further period of twelve months. The 
Foreign Office expressed their satisfaction with this 
result. . . . 

‘‘ Now as regards Witu, which had been formed into a 
British Protectorate. The Company certainly desired and 
accepted the administration of that territory as an integral 
part of the British sphere ; but they, at the same time, 
expressejd their misgivings on the score of the unsettlement 
consequent upon the punitive expedition undertaken by 
Her Majesty's Government to avenge the murder of 
German subjects. Their apprehensions were so far 
realized, to the knowledge of the Foreign Office, that, 
failing recourse to further extended and costly military 
operations, no return was to be expected to the onerous 
expenditure incurred by the Company in maintaining its 
tenure of Witu, to which Her Majesty’s Government con- 
tributed nothing. This fact is worthy of note in connection 
with the reasoning employed in the Foreign Office letter 
of 15th June last, which is ajinexed to the Report. 

Knowing as you do that the customs dues of the islands 
of Lamu, Manda and Patta, and the station of Kismayu 
are diverted from what is here declared to be their legit i- 
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mate purpose and appropriated to’ the use of the Zanzibar 
Administration as rent payable to the Sultan, I would^ask 
you to consider where and when the benefit of the natives 
of East Africa comes in, and why all these years the 
inauguration of the new era has been postponed ? . . . 

“ The charge that the Company is selecting the best and 
most profitable portions of the territory ceded to it, and 
abandoning the rest, is remarkable for its irony. Sir E. 
Gre>' had inadvertently confounded our rights and interests 
under our concession from the Sultan with the liabilities 
and obligations imposed by the Royal Charter which we 
maintain we have discharged to the letter.” . 

We need not go into all the details of the protracted 
corresjiondence that has ensued between a National com- 
]jany and a government that is said to represent the Nation. 
Suffice it to say, to our discredit, that this British company 
was infinitely better off under the native rule of Zanzibar, 
when it could invoke the distant support of England, than 
now that the last vestige of the authority of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar has been destroyed by the British Protectorate 
that has taken its place. After denying the company 
its right to levy ta.xes for purposes- of administration, 
the British Government still insists on the cost, of such 
administration being borne by the company. After minimiz- 
ing their receipts from customs, the British Protectorate still 
claims the full yearly payment of the rent which the company 
agreed to make to the Sultan of Zanzibar for farming the 
undiminished customs. Under the Sultan of Zanzibar, when 
he was not yet quite that no/uinis umbra that he is now, the 
Hindu merchants, because foreigners, contributed nothing 
in direct taxation to the State, but as soon as they came 
under the British Protectorate in Zanzibar they were at 
once taxed ; the Company, however, is not allowed by 
the British Government to tax them for similar purposes. 
No wonder, that our Government can under such circum- 
stances afford to be generous and abolish export and injport 
duties that do not increase its own revenue, in order to please 
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foreij^n European powers. Nor is our Government want- 
ing in professions of a cheap humanitarianism, forjt actually 
accuses the company of wishing to benefit itself at the 
expemse of the natives of the Interior, whom it was the 
first to free, if not to enrich. 

'fhe intiTcsting report from ^lachakos, which is about 
300 miles from the coast on the direct line to Uganda, at 
once disposes of such accusations, for there* already tlu', 
company have brought under the most Ixmeficent influence 
a most productive country which is inhabited by a people 
singularly capable of industrial progress. What the com- 
pany have already done ei{h('r for the suppression of the 
slave trade, or for the modification of any (existing status oi 
slavery, the History o\' Africa will ever n‘Cord to their last- 
ing honour. 'Fhat they should be blurxal for not protect- 
ing districts, which the action of our own or of the Gcaanan 
Government had thrown into anarchy is another instance ot 
the tendency of the present llovernm(‘nt to lx* “ 1 Jberal ” 
at other peopl(-!’s expense. W e do not wish to dwell on the 
too diplomatic fencing, which character! z(‘S tin* correspond- 
ence regarding thet cession by the (..'ompany of what was 
once a German Protectorate and that was proposcnl to be 
taken over by our (Tovernnient, wahhoiit, of course, the* un- 
delimitated “ Hinterland/’ which rightly belongs to the 
Company. We regoice to be able to nxich its conclusion in 
a most acceptable offer by the Company to our Government 
to cede all their property, privileges, rights and assets 
within the coast zone for the ridiculously small sum of 
;fi8o,ooo!!! The Company also ask for such additional 
sum as will bring the total compensation up to 10s. 6d. in 
the pound, for the exploration and occupation of territories 
beyond the concession area ; in other words, we believe 
that a sum within f 2 ^opoo w’ould suffice for the re-absorp- 
tion ‘^of the Company’s conceded territories by the Pro- 
tectorate of Zanzibar, and for the transfer to it of all their 
rights, privileges and assets within the coast zone ” and 
elsewhere in P 2 ast Africa. 
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It is difficult to estimate the lc 5 ss which this generous 
pfoposal entails on the j)atriotic shareholders of the Com- 
pany. They certainly, in the^vvords of the lamented Sir 
W. Mackinnon, must mainly look to j^hilanthropy as the 
chief return for thoir investment. -It seems incredible, 
however, that Governnumt should hesitate for an instant in 
accepting such favourable terms for the re-absorption of the 
Company’s interests on the coast and in the interior as far as, 
and including, Cganda. The (German (iluveTnment has 
aln^ady s[jent mont millions for what is worth infinitely less, 
than the Conipany offers jor fewc^r hundred thousands. 

more than two months havi* jiassed since; Lord Rose- 
b<*ry acknowledged tlaj ret (dpt of the Company’s final 
proposal, as abov(‘ stated. W’e trust that the Directors arc 
justified in believing that His la)rdshi[) is “ W(dl disposed 
to assist the Company b\' bringing about an equitable 
arrangement, involving eannpensation for the national ends 
attained, cauirelv at tlie Company's expense, in acquiring 
and optming u[) the t('rritory in the interior.” * If, however, 
against all hope, justice^ and reason, the (fiovernment should 
refuse a bargain v\]fich would identify th(! pnesent Liberal 
Ciovernnumt with the ac(]uisition of an African Itmpire and 
a large imirket for Ibitish trade, wt‘ wouK! suggest to the 
compaiu to keep on their own course, feeling assunH that 
the Lritish Nation will (mable them to fullil their task, by 
insisting on tlie elimination of all the official obstructions to 
their progress. I'hey have a right to levy the taxes, if 
they have to conduct the administration ; they have a right 
to the receipt of customs, as agreed with tlie Sultan, if they 
are to pay the stipulated rent. They are not concerned 
with dijjlomatic arrangements to their detrimttnt made by 
the liritish Government above their heads, or behind their 
backs, and, above all, they arc entitled, in I.,aw and in 
morality, to reasonable compensation for any breach of 
their contract with the Sultan of Zanzibar which may be 
due to the action of the British Protectorate. 
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‘ AUSTRALIA FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. 

“A REJOINDER” TO “AN ANGLO-INDIAN COLONIAL.” 

By thk Hon. J. L.\ngdon P.aksons, 

Late Minister of Education in S. Australia, and Government Resident in 

the Northern Territory. 

The article of “An Anglo-Indian Colonial,” in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Rcvicu' for April 1 893, is amusingly inaccurate, 
and much stained by i)rejudicG and self-contradictory. It 
is, therefore, , an unreliable guide for those Anglo-Indians 
who seek information as to the suitableness of the Austf^lian 
Colonies as a field for their settlement on retirement. I 
beg leave to send a Rejoinder, which is written chiefly 
from a South Australian standpoint. 

There is a certain fitness in my doing .so, as 1 am 
officially connected with the “South Australian Anglo- 
Indian Colonization Board,” of which the following are the 
members: Sir S. Davenport,' K.C.M.G., Sir F. T. Smith, 
K.C.M.G., the Hon. J. H. Angus, I. L. Stirling and G. C. 
Hawker (Membere of the Australian Parliaments), and 
Messrs. L H. Symon. Q.C., H. C. Muecke (Imperial 
German^ Consul), S. Newland, T. Hardy, W. J. Magurey, 
and T. Miller (Justices of the Peace). 

Servants. — The first obstacle presented by “Anglo- 
Indian Colonial” to Anglo-Indians settling in Australia is 
the stale one of “ the difficulty of getting good servants.” 
Our servants are described as “ mostly Irish who are excee<l- 
ingly rough and uncouth”; ■wffiose “knowledge of cookery 
is absolutely «//”; whose “power of breaking crockery is 
ruinous”; who “tyrannize over their masters and mis- 
tresses”; who, “when mildly remonstrated with, over- 
w’helm them with a torrent of shrill abuse”; and who 
“ probably depart without the formality of giving notice.” 
Then follows a slight reservation in favour of “ German 
girlSfc” who are, however, rare, always untrained, and when 
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trained will leave or get married. He further complains 
that '‘wages are very high,” /‘40 to. ;^50 a year, and adds 
that “up country the difficulty is greatly enhanced.” ' 

One wonders where and Itow “Anglo-Indian Colonial” 
gathered these doleful details. Where did he reside when 
in Australia ? Who were his hosts ? Did he never, any- 
where, sit down to a decently cooked dinner to warrant his 
saying that the culinary ability of Aiistreilian domestics is 
“absolutely nil” ? As a matter of fact this servant diffi- 
culty is a cause of complaint and a standard subject for 
joking throughout the civilized world. The cartoons of 
comic papers and the answ*ers«to correspondents in Ladies' 
Journals furnish abundant evidence that from the French 
chcf^ powdered Jeames, smart x'\rabella down to “ Mariar 
Hann,” very considerable difficulties exist between masters 
and mistresses and their servants. But to give a clear idea 
of the real facts, I cannot do bc^tter than quote from the 
pamphlet “ South Australia as a Place of Residence for 
Anglo-Indians,” prepared for the above-mentioned Board : 

“ Domestic Servants,- -^rhe Anglo-Indian lady accus- 
tomfxl to a retinue of servants must be prepared lor much 
self-help and personal discharge of household work. The 
Colonial ‘domestic’ like the American ‘Help.’ is costly, 
independent, and often somewhat rough and fond of change. 
Idle wages of a general servant range from eight "to twelve 
shillings per week.” 

In the settled country districts the lower rate prevails, in 
the city the higher. On bush-stations and in bush-public- 
houses, one pound a week is often paid, but these positions 
are usually filled by men. The large majority of servants 
are not Irish but native born. Any mistress with a “sweet 
reasonableness” will find herself as well served, and have 
as much comfort in her domesticities in Australia as in Eng- 
land — the wages however will be higher and the manners 
not so obsequious. 

Education: Schools. — Wrong as “ Anglo-Indian Colo- 
nial ” is on Australian servants, he is more so about 
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Australian Schools. He opens with the astounding- state- 
ment : — “ There are no suitable schools for the sons of 
gentlemen.” Then he goes on to say that the State 
Schools are free, and grade with the English Board 
Schools : that there are good grammar schools in the capi- 
tals of the Colonies and some of the large towns, but they 
are “ mixed.” “ Sons of squatters, merchants and bankers 
attend them, but a certain number who have won a Govern- 
ment Scholarship at an ordinary State School ” attend them 
also. And he adds, “It is for every father to consider 
whether he would care to have his sons attend such schools.” 

It is difficult to reply to this caricature in temperate and 
dignified language. The writer seems unable to bring 
himself into line with Australian social life. As a part of 
this Australian nation, there are Judges, profes-sional men, 
legislators. University men, men of culture and refinement, 
from the United Kingdom and Australian born. Are fhey 
not gentlemen ? Where do their sons obtain their educa- 
tion ? Are the sons of Anglo-Indians of such fine porce- 
lain, that they would be damaged by contact with the 
College conditions which are held to be safe and good by 
Australian fathers ? It is but the simph^ truth to .say that 
while the Collegiate Schools of Sydney, Melbourne, Ade- 
laide and Brisbane have not the venerableness and 
historic splendour of Eton, Harrow and Rugby, they are 
as sufficing and as well equipped as educational institutions ; 
and they are as pervaded by youthful “ sweetness and 
light ” and brave good manners as those time-honoured 
Colleges. Thirty-six years ago that brilliant scholar, Dr. 
Woolley, the first Principal of Sydney University, in his 
“ Introductory Lecture at the Sydney School of Arts,” 
said : — “ Sydney is behind no English town in her 
machinery for first-class education.”* Since then all the 
Colonies have been carried by the flowing tide towards 
culture and refinement. The Principals of Australian Col- 
legiate Schools are mostly Honours men of British Univer- 
* “Lectures delivered in Australia,” by John Woolley, D.C.L., p. 288. 
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sities ; the ctir 7 Hc 7 cltini in each is stiff* enough to enable 
studious lads to obtain degrees in Australian Universities, 
the diplomas of which are accepted by Oxford, Cambridge, 
London and the best Universities of Europe. The manners 
of the class-rooms and the play-groCinds, though rough with 
the roughness of healthy boyhood, everywhere develop 
frankness, courage, generosity, and repress vulgarity, 
cowardice and underbredness. 

Now a word or two about those ‘'flies in the ointment” 
— the Scholarship boys from the State Schools, whose 
presence is held up as a mefiace to the “gentility,” I sup- 
pose, of Anglo-Indian boys. In the years 1SS1-3 a Royal 
Commission on Education sat in Adelaide, of which I had 
the honour to be the Chairman. Among the witnesses 
called were the Rev. F. Williams, M.A. (Oxon), Acting 
Mead Master of S. Pesters College, and Mr. P\ Chappie, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Lon.), Principal of Prince Alfred College. 
Mr. Williams in his evidence (Ouestions 7,538^49) stated : 

‘^S. Peter’s College has received seven State Scholars.’’ “I have not 
found any difficulty in placing them.” “(Jne took the J'arrell Scholarship 
and headed the matriculation list for his year.’’ ‘‘Our two best Oreck and 
Latin Scholars at this moment arc two (Government ..Scholars.” 

INIr. Cliapple in his evidence stated (Ouestions 7‘;405-i8) : 

Twenty seven State Scholars have come to Prince Alfred C'ollege.” 
“'They all ])asscd the Primary Examination the first year.” “ Of seventeen 
who went up fifteen passed the matriculation examination.” “The boys 
we have had from the Public Schools have nearly all been good boys. 
Vlach one has usually been the first of his School.” 

Neither of these scholarly gentlemen hinted that there 
was anything of the niaiivais sitjcf about these Scholars. 
On the contrary they referred to them in terms of high 
commendation. That which is true of South Australia is 
true of New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland. Some 
of these State Scholars, after taking their degrees in Ade- 
laide, have had brilliant University careers in Arts, Law, 
Medicine and Science in Europe. Two or three of them, 
at the present time, are actually Professors to students 
training for the Indian Civil Service ! This is the v^^ry 
irony of Fate. 


z 2 
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The affectation of superiority for Anglo-Indian boys, by 
“Anglo-Indian Colonial,” will doubtless be rejected by 
most Anglo-Indians. It is .intensely ridiculous in the light 
of history. Contact with even rude, rough boys did not 
spoil the careers of twjo of the most illustrious Anglo- 
Indians. Of Robert, Lord Clive, who laid the foundations 
of our Indian Empire, Macaulay in his Essay on him says : 

“ The old people of Market Drayton relate how he formed all the idle 
lads of the town into a kind of predatory band, and compelled the shop- 
keepers to submit to a tribute of apples and half-pence, in consideration of 
which he guaranteed the security of their windows. He was sent from 
School to School making very little progress in learning, and gaining for 
himself everywhere the character of an exceedingly naughty boy.” 

Of his great compeer, Warren Hastings, Macaulay says : 

“ 7'he child was early sent to the village school, where he learned his 
letters on the same bench with the sons of the peasantry ; nor did any- 
thing in his garb or fare indicate that his life was to take a widely different 
• course from that of the young rustics with whom he studied and played.” 

The fathers of budding* Clives and Hastings may, there- 
fore, take heart of grace, even if their boys should have to 
work at the same desk as an Australian State Scholar! 

But are there no sons of the iioirAcan 7'ichc sticcessful 
soap-boilers, dr}salters, brew’ers, shepherds, miners even 
at Eton ^ Have there been no humble Sizars at Oxford 
and Cambridge ? Nay, more. In the old days of “John 
Company,'’ before the times of the “Competition Wallah,” 
scions of the “upper classes” and pro(i\^ds of the “Chairs” 
were thrust into the best positions in India. But now the 
men who get the highest number of marks at the Indian 
Civil Service Examinations obta||ai the best posts. These 
may be the sons of Highland Crofters, small village shop- 
keepers, or artizans. Nobody's pedigree counts. There 
are no marks for gentility. It has been my pleasure to 
know two or three highly-placed men, who are now occu- 
pying responsible positions in India, who sprang from very 
humble parentage. 

“Anglo-Indian Colonial” is equally astray about Aus- 
tralian Girls" Colleges or Schools. “ Good Schools for 
young ladies {sic) are very rare indeed,” he states. He 
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doubts whether an “ Anjjlo-Indiart official would like his 
daughters to meet girls of all classes.” If “young ladies ” 
mix with “ girls of an inferior class they lose refinement and 
good manners, and pick up all kinds of vulgarity and 
slang.” “ The best Schools are the Convent Schools.” 
The Convent Schools are undoubtedly good, but no evi- 
dence exists as to their being the best. As to girls’ slang 
there is slang and slang — the slang of the schoolroom and 
the s'ang of the tennis court and archery ground. 

Australian girls of good society are educated in Austra- 
lian Schools. We .see them about us. We meet them 
abroad and at home and they compare vyell with our 
visitors. Aristocratic and very captious people have been 
in Australia, and mo.st of them have passed very high 
encomiums not only on their beauty, but on their charming 
and cultivated manners. “ Anglo-Indian Colonial ” is evi- 
dently ignorant, too, about the mothers and the daughters 
of the house in Australia. 

Emi'Lovmknt. — Merc again dreary pessimism charac- 
terizes “Anglo-Indian Colonial’s” deliverance. He says, 
“ Australia is most decidedly not the place for a gentleman 
without capital.” “Competition is as* fierce as it is in 
England.” “ The ranks of the professional classes are 
overcrowded.” “No Anglo-Indian could make ^farming 
pay even with grown-up .sons.” 

For a .satisfactory consideration of this important subject 
it is necessary to ascertain first — “ Who retired Anglo- 
Indians are i" and second — “ What can they do anywhere ?” 
The fir.st question, it may be presumed, is answered by the 
statement that they are for the most part over fifty years of 
age, that they have lived say thirty years in the enervating 
climate of India, that they have retired because they are to 
a certain extent debilitated, and that they enjoy a pension. 
The second question is probably answered by saying that 
the majority would not either in England or Australia be 
equal to manual work on a farm. I remember no single 
instance of a retired Anglo-Indian becoming either a 
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tenant-farmer or a working yeoman-farmer in Great Britain. 
As to Australia not being a place for a gentleman without 
capital, the opinion may be ventured, that it is as good a 
place as any other. If the Anglo-Indian be not satisfied 
with his pension, even in wealthy England he will not find 
capital poured into his lap. Our pamphlet states : 

“ Occupatum , — The great majority of Anglo-Indians who may retire 
even upon an ample provision wnll desire some occupation. For those 
who determine to settle in the City, Capital would enable them to enter 
into business partnerships. Those who may prefer to reside in the 
country can purchase homesteads with gardens, orchards and vineyards 
already in full bearing, the area varying from a few to many acres. Those 
who may i)refer to take uj) land, build* their own houses, and plant their 
own properties, ^have a wide choice of good available land in different 
parts of the Colony. . . . Increased attention is now paid to what is 
known as ‘intense culture,’ fruit and vine growing, and the preparation of 
olive oil, dried fruits, jams, and the making of wines for the markets of the 
world. . . . The Vigneron can always command a ready sale for his 
grapes to the wine-maker at profitable prices. . . . Horticulturists and 
dairy-farmers who settle in a favourable district can easily form co-opeiative 
associations for the disposal of their produce. An internal stimulus to the 
products of dairy-farming has lately been forthcoming in the shape of a 

bonus on locally made butter As to investments, due care being 

taken, capital can be safely employed at rates of interest considerably in 
advance of those obtainable in lOngland.” 

I am glad to find one point of agreement with “ Anglo- 
Indian Colonial.” Ilis advice to leave money on sound 
security for a year or two is thoroughly prudent. At the 
time of my writing all Australia is under a heavy cloud of 
financial embarrassment ; but with the needed reforms in 
banking procedure, Australia will advance “ surely” in the 
future, if not by “leaps and bounds” as in the past. 

Climatk. — Once more the question arises : — Where 
could ‘ Anglo-Indian Colonial ^ have lived when he was in 
Australia T and “ In what strangely exceptional years did 
he form his estimate of its climate He refers to the 
four eastern colonies, but he is inaccurate about them all. 
The existence of droughts and floods is admitted, with their 
disastrous consequences ; and the occurrence of hot winds 
and dust storms must be confessed. But these are much 
less frequent and of much shorter duration now that tillage 
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has been carried inland. As for being compelled to shut 
up houses; and not go out at all because of heat and ^ust, 
it is unknown. Only a “du^de’’ very anxious about his 
clothes, or a vain girl fearful of raising the hue of her com- 
plexion would ever dream of voluntary incarceration on 
this account. There is not a business mail in either of the 
Australian cities, in average health, who ever stopped at 
home because of either hot winds or dust storms or both 
combined. It is true the thermometer in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne in the heat of summer registers over 90'' in the 
shade, and in Brisbane over ioo'\ In summer, too, Bris- 
bane and Sydney are “muggy;’’ but in Melbourne and 
Adelaide instead of the atmosphere being humid like 
India, it is intensely dry. I have spent six years at Port 
Darwin, 12 ' 30' from the Line, and there is no comparison 
between the heat in the tropics and the heat in New South 
Wales, \bctoria, and South Australia. The one is like a 
vapour bath; in the two latter there is not a particle of 
moisture in the hot winds. 

Anglo-Indian Colonial” considers “India in the hot 
weather far more endurable than Australia,” because of the 
ameliorations of “punkahs, tatties, thermantidotes and 
plenty of cheap servants.” Australians find they can do 
very well without them. I'hey would only be agreeable 
in a comparatively few days south of Brisbane, in sub- 
stantially built houses. “In India,” he adds, “ladies and 
children can always go to the Hills and escape the worst 
part of the hot weather,” whereas, luirabilc diciu, “ in Aus- 
tralia there are no Hill Stations!” Can this be an elabo- 
rate jest ^ Is there no Toowoomba for Brisbane 'i no Blue 
Mountains for Sydney ? no Dandenong Ranges and Mount 
Macedon for Melbourne } no Mount Lofty for Adelaide 
This misrepresentation is bad enough — meteorology and 
topography both wrong — but worse remains. Anglo- 
Indians are informed “ It is a curious fact that in Australia 

* These queries hardly meet the point of “ An Anglo-Indian Colonial’s ” 
comparison. Mere hills and villages do not make “ Hill Stations/’ - 
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the hottest and coldest winds in the year blow from the 
same quarter, the West.” No overcoat protects from the 
bitter cold blast, and “ the East Wind in London is not to 
be compared with the July west wind in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne.” This is a travesty of all official reports! Every 
schoolboy in Australia knows that when there is any north- 
ing in the wind in summer it is warm if not hot ; when 
there is any southing in the wind in winter it is cool if not 
cold. In the pamphlet the climate of South Australia is 
authentically described. That description has been ap- 
proved by the Board, some tnerfibers of which have been in 
the Colony over half a century, and most of them have fre- 
quently travelled to Europe : it may be accepted as accurate : 

“The air is dry, bright, and bracing. In winter time the nights are cold 
and frequently frosty, but the days are usually sunny, and the weather in 
winter is very similar to Naples and along the Mediterranean Sea in 
October. . . . These remarks apply principally to the more settled districts, 
where the climatic conditions are similar to those of Algiers.'^ 

The salubriousness of the climate and the favourable 
hygienic conditions of South Australia are demonstrated 
by a comparison of the mortality returns for England and 
Wales with those of South Australia, for the nine years 
1881-9, both inclusive. These are the latest available to 
me. The death rate in England during that period was 
t8'353 p'er 1,000, in South Australia it was only 12 ’140 
per 1,000. The climatic conditions of South Australia 
appear to be especially favourable to longevity in the case 
of persons arriving in the Colony after middle age is 
passed. In the year i8go, out of a total of 3,923 deaths 
registered, 182 were those of persons over 80 years of age, 
and in several well authenticated cases the century had 
been passed. Anglo-Indians, therefore, may rest assured 
that the climate of South Australia is genial, and that its 
clear bright atmosphere gives promise of “ length of days.” 

Once more I am glad to concur with the advice given 
by “Anglo-Indian Colonial,” viz., that it is advisable “for 
anyone who thought of settling in Australia to see for him- 
self and not take anything simply on trust from agents and 
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interested parties.” Nor, I may add, should they be de- 
terred •from visiting Australia by the reports of writers 
who are either too careless, to observe, or who, from pre- 
judice, distort and misrepresent what is “ plain for all to see.” 

Social Life. — The subject matter of “ Anglo-Indian- 
Colonial’s ” article might have been arranged with a special 
view to furnishing a fine climax for anyone writing a 
Rejoinder. Having pried into kitchens and criticised the 
cookery, he proceeds to confide to his Anglo-Indian friends 
what he thinks of the people of Australia. He first de- 
scribes them as the kindest-hearted, and most generous 
and most hospitable people in the world.. Then he says, 
“ Another drawback for an Anglo-Indian is, that there is 
no cultured class in Australia.” . “No considerable class 
devotes itself to culture and refinement.” “ Money-making 
leaves no time for that sort of thing.” “ This is trying to 
the Anglo-Indian” (oh dear!). “Nearly all the wealthy 
men are self made and very proud of their own handiwork.” 
It is doubtful whether Anglo-Indians can join in their 
“self-admiration,” or “find them pleasant companions.” 
Most of the public men — legislators, magistrates — emigrated 
years ago “ when fortunes were rajaidly made.” Then, 
with a smug saving clause that “ it is' a very delicate point,” 
he hints that some of them are “ ticket of leave convicts,” 
or their descendants, who though “justly respected for 
their many excellent qualities are not quite the sort with 
whom Anglo-Indians would care to be intimately asso- 
ciated.” 

These ungracious criticisms will be best dealt with from 
the root upwards. First the convict innuendo. I have 
been a Member of Parliament nine years, during three 
years of which I was a Minister of the Crown ; and for six 
years I was Government Resident in the Northern Terri- 
tory. During these fifteen years I have been brought into 
contact with most of the public men of Australia, and 
never, even in the gossip of a club smoking-room, have I 
heard one of them hinted at as being a felon at large. Nor 
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do I remember any certain charge of one of them being a 
descendant of a convict. ‘ But even if there were, here and 
there, such a case, considering the kind of offences which 
were punished by transportation, and the kind of trial to 
which the accused were put, a century ago, the veil may be 
mercifully left over a sorrowful past. Why should the 
cliildren suffer for the sins of their fathers ? The lineal 
descendants of Dukes and Earls who were executed for 
High Treason on Tower Hill sit to-day in the House of 
Lords. Surely the sons of men who may have been con- 
victed — rightly or w'rongly — for .snaring a hare or even 
being found in possession of somebody else’s sheep may 
be allowed to live their lives in respect and honour, if they 
deserve it. 

As to the dear old pioneers who have been the architects 
of their own fortune's, who in the flush of an honest pride 
may now and then tell of the time when they split rails, or 
shepherded sheep, or “ struck it rich ” in some gully where 
there is now a great town, no one who rightly bears “ the 
grand old name of gentleman,” will grudge them the 
passing reference to the old days, or the natural gratifica- 
tion with which they' look around their sumptuously fur- 
nished dining-rooms or beautiful gardens. Whatever an 
“Anglo-Indian-Colonial ” may have found them, those who 
can appreciate sterling worth and true success find them 
very “ pleasant companions.” 

Now for the “culchah.” What sort of an aesthete is he 
who writes of culture as “ that sort of thing ?” Mr. Oscar 
Wilde would repudiate him for certain. 

And here comes the crowning in.stance of self-contradic- 
tion. When “ Anglo-Indian Colonial ” wants to show that 
Australia is “ most decidedly not the place for a gentleman 
without capital,” he says, the ranks of the professional 
classes are all over- crowded. He mentions barristers, 
doctors, solicitors, surveyors, engineers. But when he 
wants to shock the gentility of the genteel Anglo-Indian, 
•he says; — “There is no cultured class in Australia.” Most 
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people would think those enumerated above are necessarily 

cultured. But if they be not aisthetic enough there are 

• $ 

the Governors and their Aides, the Judges, the Professors 
of the Universities, the Principals of the Colleges, the 
P^ditors of the press — second to none in the world, and the 
crcnic de la crane of the colonists, some of whom have very 
blue blood in their veins. Out of these a very eclectic 
member of the cultured class could surely find a circle of 
‘‘ pleasant companions/’ 

The contrast Anglo-Indian Colonial ” draws in favour 
of New Zealand and Tasmania as arainst Australia is of 
no importance, as he stat^ he has not visited those 
Colonies. Perhaps, however, in his case this may be the 
nc^eded qualification. I resided foV four years in Dunedin, 
and have visited every city in New Zealand. With the 
exception of Nelson, and perhaps Napier and Turunaki, I 
know of no climatic conditions there that are equal to 
South Australia for Anglo-Indians. The winter in Dune- 
din is blciak, wet and stormy. Chrlstchui'ch is swept by 
parching winds from the Canterbury Plains. Wellington 
might be situate at^the mouth of the Cave of the Winds.’^ 
The joke is that you can tell a WclUngton man anywhere 
because immediately he closes the front door he seizes his 
hat by both brims for fear it sliould blow away. Auckland, 
in summer, is humid. 

As to the advantages of a Hill Station or Valley in 
India I can .say nothing. I presume, however, that means 
absolute retirement and no occupation. Probably, too, 
there would be for the boys few avenues to fortune, and 
for the girls marriage only, with the risks and disadvantages 
of life in the East. 

I have now completed my Rejoinder to “ Anglo-Indian 
Colonial,” and candid readers will, I think, admit that I 
have answered him fairly. Australians are not thin- 
skinned ; they make no claim to be perfect ; they welcome 
fair criticism ; they will follow good advice. But they 
object to be lampooned, and to be held up to contempt. 
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COLONIES. 

Bv Arthur Silva White. 

The peace of Euijipe has been undisturbed for so many 
years, relatively speaking, that the Great Powers have had 
leisure to enormously increase their armaments. To such 
an extent have these armaments grown, and so uncertain is 
the voice of Diplomacy, that at any moment the nations may 
become involved in war. The unrest of internal politics, 
from which no ,great European nation is exempt, greatly 
enhances the danger of international conflicts. Moreover, 
within the last decade or two, owing to increased facilities 
of international communications and the consequent impul.se 
to Colonial acquisition and expansion, the seat of war, 
should such break out between any two Ituropean Powers 
having Colonial possessions, would be immeasurably 
widened. Since the Franco-German duel, Germany has 
become a Colonial Power and a rival of Great Britain in 
the markets of the world ; British and French interests 
have never ceased to clash in Europe, Asia and Africa ; 
whilst restless Russia has continued to threaten our great 
Indian Empire. In the event of a renewal of hostilities, 
the seat of war may not be confined to Europe alone. 

This contingency is not the only instance of possible 
danger to the British Empire, which is vulnerable in both 
Hemispheres. Precluded as we are, from the vast e.xtent 
of the Empire and of British interests, from entering into 
offensive and defensive alliances with European Powers, 
it becomes all the more necessary that wc should be able 
to stand alone, safe against any probable hostile combina- 
tion. But the opinion is very generally shared by states- 
men, men of peace and men of war alike, that the loosely- 
knit structure of the British Empire rests on no solid 
foundation. In theory, that Empire is the greatest, the 
most powerful, the most peace-loving and industrious that 
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the world has ever seen. The bond of sentiment that 
unites jt is strong enough to resisf any wanton attack ; but 
circumstances are easily conceivable under which this bond 
may be weakened by an astute enemy. It has not yet 
passed through the ordeal by fire, which some think is the 
only process necessary to give it temperjand resistance. 

In the meantime, the greatest danger to the unity of the 
Empire — better called British Unity — lies, not so much in 
the conflict of armed forces as in the disintegrating effect 
of local ignorance and aggrandizement. Administrative 
control is falling more ^nd more into the hands of the 
masses, who are as yet ignorant of what^lies beyond the 
horizon of their own immediate interests. The heritage 
of a British subject — the accumulated wealth and power of 
centuries of self-sacrifice and enterprise — is apt to be held, 
in these days, as of less value than the mess of pottage which 
platform -orators throw to the mob in order to secure their 
own advancement. Legislation in the United Kingdom is 
blocked by a Parliamentary Bill the main provisions of 
which militate against the integrity of the Empire, as at 
present constituted ; whilst in the Colonies men's minds are 
so cMigrossed by the management of parochial affairs that 
no leisure can be found lor the serious consideration of so 
wide a subject as the consolidation of the Empire itself. 

In spite of these disadvantageous conditions, the cause 
of British Unity has not been overlooked. It has been 
kept alive by a small body of writers and orators, who, in 
season and out of season, in the newspaper-press and on 
the platform, have done their utmost to impress their views 
on a sceptical generation. The net result of this gueriila- 
w^arfare in favour of what is popularly known as ‘‘ Imperial 
P^ederation” — but which I prefer to call “Britannic Con- 
federation — has Seen to secure a certain amount of in- 

* Under this title I edited a series of papers by Sir John Colomb, the 
late Professor Freeman, Mr. George Chisholm, Professor Shield Nicholson, 
Mr. Maurice Hervey, and the Right Hon. Lord Thring. The collected 
Essays were published last year, and were accompanied by an original map 
of the Empire. They represent the verdicts of experts on the salient 
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dulgent attention on the part of the authorities at home 
and in the Colonies, and to elicit an irregular discussion of 
the question. But the authorities have persistently shirked 
the responsibility of action ; they have confined themselves 
to the vaguest expressions of opinion, from which nothing 
is to be learnt except, that “Imperial Federation” is for 
the moment an unapproachable ideal. It is true that “Im- 
perial Federation,” as propounded by the most advanced 
school of F'ederationists, is an ideal incapable of immediate 
realization, but, because this is so, it affords no adequate 
reason for condemning the fundamental principle itself. 
As a matter of fact, this fundamental principle — the need 
of a closer and more permanent union between the Mother 
Country and her Colonies -has received universal acknow- 
ledgment ; but there it has ended. Yet, even a measure 
of “ Imperial F'ederation,” if carried into practice, would 
be safer than our present blind policy of Drift ; out of it 
might grow the more elaborate structure so ardently desired 
by Federationists. 

My own view of the discussion is, that the I^ederationists 
ask too much. Our self-governing Colonies are not yet 
in a position to enter into a close fiscal union, a Zollvcrriity 
with the Mother Country ; at the same time they are un- 
prepared and, so far as we know, unwilling to ri.sk secession. 
If. as we are assured and I can readily believe, self-interest 
will prove stronger than sentiment in any future arrange- 
ments between the Mother Country and the Colonies, no 
re-adjustment of Tariffs can satisfy the complex interests at 
stake. Nothing but Free Trade, pure and simple, through- 
out the length and breadth of the Empire, can meet the 
necessities of the case ; and the Colonies are too young, 
are obviously unprepared, for such a sweeping measure 
of fiscal reform. Differential Tariffs might be introduced, 
but as yet we are too much wedded to Free Trade to think 
of that. 


points of the discussion and follow a specific and connected plan of treat- 
ment. ( We reviewed this book in our issue of April, 1892. — Ed.) 
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This being- the case, there is only one other point of 
contact between the Mother Country and the Colonies, 
and that is combination for defence. With the exception 
of Canada — by far the most advanced in political growth — 
the Colonies have practically no choice but to accept their 
present destiny. Once separated, they .would either sink 
into insignificance, or fall a prey to any enterprising and 
powerful European enemy. 

It is therefore with some confidence that I venture to 
propose the following scheme of “ Britannic Confederation,” 
The subject must be sufficiently familiar to my readers to 
obviate any necessity on my ptirt to give elaborate explana- 
tions. The scheme itself includes measures that for many 
years have been advocated by Federationists, and it leaves 
out others ; but it embodies all 'of those which, in my 
opinion, have met with anything like general and influential 
support. Its inherent simplicity and relatively slight de- 
parture from established relations are the best recommenda- 
tions for its acceptance, and afford the surest proofs of its 
fea.sibility. But in order to make sure of treading on 
certain ground, it may be desirable to summarise, in seven 
preliminary paragraphs, what, so far .as I am aware, has 
been elicited by the fragmentary discussion of- “ Imperial 
Federation — 

1. That the relations at present existing between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies, though cordial in senti- 
ment, form the slenderest political ties, liable to be broken 
on a sudden emergency. This is chiefly due to the fact 
that, both at home and abroad. Public Opinion is insuf- 
ficiently educated to appreciate the value of an inviolable 
political union between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies. 

2. That secession on the part of any one Colony would 
be detrimental to the interests of the Empire, in which all 
British subjects have a share. 

3. That the Home Government, being unable to take 
official cognisance of a secession that is only problematical. 
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or in the event of such secession to prevent it, it rests with 
all loyal subjects of Her. Majesty to themselves secure their 
heritage as British citizens. 

4. That, both at home and in the Colonies, there is a 
growing tendency in favour of what has been popularly 
called “ Imperial Federation ’’—now better styled “Britannic 
Confederation ” — but that hitherto the complexity of the 
problem has prevented the formulation of any practical and 
well-considered scheme. 

5. That, in brief, the consensus of opinion is against the 
formation of a Zollvercin, as being at present impossible, 
owing to the immature development of the Colonies, but 
that a Kriegsz'O'cin, or combination for mutual defence in 
time of war, is not only immediately practicable but is a 
measure that is urgently needed. 

6. That, under these circumstances, no progress towards 
a closer, safer and more permanent union between the 
Mother .Country and the Colonies can be made until a 
definite scheme has been drawn up and unanimously 
adopted, the most essential features of which should be, 
{a) that it be capable of immediate application, {h) that it 
be practical, and (r), that it involve as little disturbance as 
possible of existing relations. 

7. That, as the Home Government has refused to take 
the initiative, and as the Colonies cannot themselves do so, 
the Imperial Institute, from the nature of its semi-official 
standing and its complete organization, would afford the 
best agency for launching the scheme. 

The concluding paragraph, I hasten to add, has no 
official sanction, nor has the Institute ever contemplated 
taking such action. At the same time, the work of the 
Institute — when once it enters upon serious work — must 
inevitably lie in the direction thus indicated. Its very 
raison d'Stre is to promote intercourse, and to cement 
the ties, between the Mother Country and her Empire 
beyond the Seas. Consequently, its functions could 
not be more usefully employed than in assuming the 
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initiative in this Imperial movement. How this initiative 
may be taken will be seen in the* clauses of the scheme 
itself. 

SCHEME FOR THE PROMOTION OF ERFITSH UNITY. 

Object. To promote an inviolable, political Union 
between the Mother Country and the self-governing 
Colonies at present acknowledging the over-rule of Her 
Britannic Majesty. 

AciENCY. The Governing Body of the Imperial Institute, 
including as it does Coloni^al Representatives, shall be the 
accredited Agency. Sub-agencies, nominated by the 
Governing Body, shall be formed in the Colonies to act in 
concert with the Institute and to locally promote the object 
in view. 

ScifEME OF WORK. A Conference shall be summoned by 
the Imperial Institute, at the instance of H.R. H. the Prince 
of Wales. The Delegates shall be the Representatives on 
the Governing Body, who shall be aided by specialists. A 
programme shall be drawn up by a Special Committee and 
submitted to tlie Conference. This Programme, after re- 
ceiving the sanction of the Conference, shall be submitted 
to the Home Government and the Colonial Legislatures 
for acceptance in principle. 

Outline of a simple and practical Programnic likely to 
7'^cccivc general suppo7^t a7id to lead to a mature and war /cable 
scheme of Britannic Confedei'atioji, 

1. The Contracting Parties shall be the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland on the one hand and the self- 
governing Colonies on the other hand, including the follow- 
ing groups of political units, namely : — 

[1] Canada ; embracing {a) The Dominion of Canada, 
(<5) Newfoundland, and Labrador. 

[2] Austraeia ; embracing {a) New South Wales, {b) 
Victoria, (r) South Australia, {d) Queensland, i^e) Western 
Australia, and {/) Tasmania. 

[3] New Zealand. 

new series, vol. vr. aa 
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[ 4 ] South Afric a ; embracing (^7) Cape Colony, and 
{b) Natal 

IL \Wifh the exception of South Africa, whose inclusio7t 
in this pre/iniiJiary scheinc ntay be questioned, the above 
groups of Colo7iics a7x those in which the white 01 ^ Eu7Xpea7i 
populations 07itnui)ihe7' the htdigeiwus iiativcs, Mtd a7X the7x- 
fo7r at 07ic€ fitted to take up full citizcfiship of ttie E}7ipi7X. 
Other p07'tio7is of the Emphx, where special conditio7is exist 
— such as Eidia.^ the IVest liidies, and the Afi'icam Colofiics 
and Possessions- 772ay be 7Xprcse7ited 07t the Coifc7X7icc, with 
a eo7isultativc voice but ivithoict powers to vote : or, in the 
7nea7ttinte, to sintplify the disius^io?iy they inay be entuxly ex- 
cluded. The position of Iitdia, ii: pa7'ticula7% is U7iiquc. 
Our vast Iiidiaii Entpi7X is, and must 7X7nai7i, in the 
strictest sense an Iinpeidal Depe7tde7icy . As such, its ixpjx- 
sentatives 07i a7iy Colo7tial Council or at aiiy conference must 
be the ixpresentativcs of the Ci'own of India. JJ'Viilst the 
t7727}ie7tse inip07'ta7icc of India in her I))ipeidcil connexio7is 
7nay be fittingly 7rp7rsented, as distinct froin the Uiiited 
Ilingdoni aiid mino?' British Possessions, it is obruous that 
she is incapable of taking up an independent posit io7i equal 
to that enjoyed by the great self-govc7'‘7ii72g Colonics. ] 

III. The self-governing Colonies, hereinafter called the 
Colonies, shall continue to enjoy entire freedom of local 
self-government, as at present, the Crown reserving in all 
Imperial matters the right of veto now exercised by and 
through Her Majesty’s Representatives in the Colonies. 

IV. The Colonies shall be represented in the Mother 
Country, as at present, by their Agents-General, who shall 
enjoy the rank and privileges of Ambassadors accredited 
to the Court of St. James’s. 

V. The Imperial Navy and Army shall be exclusively 
responsible, as at present, for the safety and protection of 
the Empire, with the loyal co-operation of the Colonies. 
The Colonies .shall provide Harbour- and Coast-defences, 
at their own expense, to ensure safety again.st surprise by a 
hostile Power, — such forces to be regarded as a Volunteer 
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arm of the Imperial Services. Garrisons of Imperial troops 
shall be^maintained, as now, at the chief strategical outposts 
of the Empire, at the expense of the Home Government ; 
but the Colonies shall increase their Volunteer establish- 
ments for exclusive use in their respective Colonies, to be 
placed in time of war under the command of the Home 
Government. 

VI. A Colonial Council shall be formed, consisting of 
Her Majesty’s Colonial and Indian Advisers and the 
Agents General of the Colonies, whose duty it shall be to 
watch British Colonial intc?rc*sts and to 2>t'omote and main- 
tain inter-relations between the Mother Country, India 
and the Colonies. 

\"II. A Commercial Bureau shall be* formcid, within the 
Im[>ena] Institute, to gather and disseminate information 
concerning d'rade and Commerce — P)ritish, Indian, Colonial, 
and Foreign — and to j^a'omote in every way closer and 
more* advantageous commercial relations^ between the 
Mother Country, India and the Colonies. This Com- 
mercial Bureau shall have its headquarters, or at least a 
Branch, in the City of London, togetlier with agencies in 
every Colony and in India. 

\TII. Exhibitions and Conferences shall be held at 
stated periods at the Im2)erial Institute to report j^rogress 
and comjjare notes. 

IX. Representative Delegations shall visit the Colonies 
alternately, and India occasionally, as may be hereafter 
arranged, in order to hold similar Exhibitions and Con- 
ferences. 

X. The Imjjerial Government shall guarantee, subsidise 
or otherwise assist trans-Oceanic communications, the 
laying of cables, and postal facilities between the Mother 
Country, India and the Colonies. Armed Cruisers, or 
mail-boats convertible as such, shall be maintained on the 
chief highways of British commerce by subsidies from the 
Home Government conjointl}'^ with the Colony or Colonies 
most interested. 
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XI. The Public Services shall be open to all duly- 
qualified British subjects, with the approval of the Crown. 
A special effort shall be made, to enlist British Subjects in 
the Colonies in the Imperial Army and Navy, on the 
understanding that they shall be kept on duty in their 
respective Colonies. 

XII. The cost of maintaining all British Dependencies 
shall fill, as now, unless otherwise arranged — as in the case 
of India, on the Mother Country. 

XIII. The entire cost of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services shall be borne, as now,^ by the Mother Country ; 
but it shall be allowable for any Colony to maintain a Com- 
mercial Attache on the staff of any British Embassy or 
Legation or Consulate- General. 

XIV^. The Colonies shall contribute a fixed annual sum 
of money to a Common P^und for the Defence of the 
Empire. 

XV. The Contracting Parties shall formally recognise 
the obligation to uphold and maintain the Unity of the 
Empire as at present constituted. 

The above clauses appe^ar to me to embody the very 
utmost concessions likely to be obtained at the present 
time, and, to sufficiently provide for a close and permanent 
union between the Mother Country and the Colonies. 1 
forbear to enter into a critical examination of the scheme, 
clause by clause : but prefer, in the meantime, to present 
this rough and general outline, as it stands, for the con- 
sideration of my readers. 

* India pays for the Persian and Chinese Eml^assies. In fact, the 
position of India in this scheme is hardly ade(]uate. We have no doubt that 
we shall be favoured with comments on the above suggestive article. — Ed. 
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THE HISTORY OF-TCHAMPA 

(THE CYAMBA OF MARCO POLO, NOW ANNAM OR 
COCHIN CHINA). 

Bv Commandant E. Avmonier,"'^ 

{Cone hided front ozir last number.') 

III. 

THE STRU(i(;LES AOAINST THE ANNAM ITE:.S : PROM THE XTH TO 
ITIE BIND OF 'JTIE XIII HI CEN'l URY. 

I r was not long Ijcfore war broke out between the two neighbouring nations. 
A son-in law of the Annamite King. Dinh, called Nhat Khanh, who laid 
claim to the throne of Annam, fled with his wife U) the southern ex* 
tremity of "rchainpa. There cutting his wife on the forehead with a 
knife, he ignominiously drove her away. On the death of Dinh, about 
980, he got the king of Tchainpa to aid his-prelensions. This king, called 
in the annals Ba mi thue Duong bb an ira loi^ sent more than j,ooo war- 
vessels to the two mouths of the Dai-An and Tien Khang, to attack Hoa 
Jai, the king of Annain’s capital ; but a typhoon sank nearly all his junks. 
Nhat Khanh and the d'chames >vere drowned ; and the king himself 
escajied Avith much diffunilty. The great prei)arations juade seem to show 
that a serious attempt liad been contemplated to subject Annam to the 
yoke of Tchain[)a. H’his w’as prom[)tly revenged. Tlie king of Annam, 
be Dai Hanh (Le Hang), invaded 'J'chamiia, in 982, at the head of a large 
army. 'I'he 'J’chame tioops were defeated and many of them massacred in 
a great battle ; and their general was slain. Th’c king, Xa lot da bang viet 
lu/au fled jirecijiitately fioih his capital, which* the conqueror sacked and 
burnt. (>ne hundred dancers or women of the seraglio fell into the hands 
of Le Hang, together with an Indian Bonze. Immense treasures of gold, 
silver and [ireeious artic les formed his spoil, which he took away, as he 
evacuatc'd the country. 

Was the capital tlius destroyed in 982 the same which had been taken 
by the Chinese in 605, tiiat is to say in all probability the city of Shri 
Ilanocuy in Quang fh'nh ? I am inclined to think so. Le Hang reached 
it and left it with too much ease to let us suppose that it was situated far 
to the south. Without trusting too much to even the written traditions of 
the present Tcharnes, I should add that there is a passage in a native Manu- 
script (derived probably from other more ancient manuscripts) which says : 
“ The Annamites reached the Capital Sri l>ani (or Shri Ilanoeuy) in the 

* A paper read on .Sejaeinher 9t]i, 1S91, Neforc tlie Statutory Ninth International Coil- 
of Orientalists in London, to which Commainlant IC. Ayrnonier, l^rinci]ial of the 
Colonial School at Haris, was the Delegate of the French (iovernment. The importance 
of this paper, obviously written without any reference tc» present, or, indeed any possible 
political complications, cannot Ijc tiver-estimalcd. It establi.shcs, from a judicial and 
academical standpoint, the past extent and relations of Annam and throws an incidental 
light on the historical claims of Annam, Tonquin, C'ambodia, Burma and Siam which 
are worthy alike of the attenlit)n of tlie Oiientahst, the Cieographer and the Statesman. 
The names of places es]>ecially given in this paper should be compared with tltose on the 
map of the regions in question which we circulate in this issue. 
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year of the serpent.” As the cycle of the serpent recurs every 12 years, 
and 1893 and 1881 were .serpent years, this date w'Diild correspond to the 
year 981 of our era. 

I suppose also that it was in consequence of this disaster that the capital 
of Tchampa was transferred more to the South, to Bal Hangov, near Hue, 
the present capital of the Annaniite empire. 

The relations between the two neighbours did not inq)rove, though the 
Annainites did not at once renew their great expeditions. In 990, Le Hang 
refused the presents .sent by the king of Tchanq)a. He was engaged in 
putting jjown in his own kingdom several rebellions \vhirh the annals say 
were countenanced by I'champa. In T005 he died, and was succeeded by 
one of his sons; but another of the princes fl>ing to Tchampa, the new 
king in pursuing him was slain by a third brother. In loio, there (ame 
on the throne of Annam the Ly dynasty which was to inflict such cruel 
defeats on Tchampa. In 102S, the Tchames took the military post of 
Bo Chanh ; but iii 1044 the Annamite king, l.y Thai 'long, atta<’ked 
'I'champa wu’th 100 war-junks and a great army. In the battle of Ngu Bu, 
the Tchames lost 30,000 men killed ; 5,000 prisoners and 30 war elephants 
fell into the hands of the ('on(|ueror.s. The king of "1 champa had his head 
cut off by two of his own subjects. The Annamites marched on the 
capital That The, and seized the seraglio and the dancers, d’he (jueen, 
Mie, disdaining to yield to the capru'es of the comjueror, threw herself into 
the river, wra[)ped in her garment.s. 'I'he Tchame prisoners were 
removed to Tonqurn, allotted lands to cultivate, and allowed to call their 
villages by the names of their former abodes. In 1047, king 1 ,y established 
Postal Stations for the convenience of the Cambodian and 'ik hampese 
emba.s.sie.s. 

According to the inscriptions, the 'I’chame king, who reigned in lo^o 
(that is between this great national disaster of 1044 and aiKjther which 
followed it only too soon) seems to have been the founder of a new 
dynasty. He assumes the pompous title of Paramesvara or “Supreme 
Lord,” and tells us that “ shining w'ith prosperity ” he makes a donation of 
vessels and utensils of gold to the goddess Bhagavati, to whom he also 
gives Tchame, Khmer, Chinese and Siamese slaves. 

Following the example of his father, the Annamite king Ly 'Thanh Tong 
undertook a great expedition against Tchampa, the king of whi('li (called in 
the annals C!he Cu, — Chei, Ku ^ two princely titles among the Tchames) is 
accused by the Annamites of having insulted Annam by putting its 
ambassadors in pri.son. In 1061, after nine months of indecisive warfnre, 
jealousy urged him to end the campaign and to distinguish himself by some 
glorious deeds, on hearing accidentally the praises which were given to the 
administration of the Queen, who during his absence had charge of the 
Government. He fiercely attacked the enemy, seized the Tchame king, 
and took prisoners 50,000 men whom he carried away to Tonquin. Che 
Cu, to regain his freedom and crown, had to part with three provinces — 
Dia Ri, Ma Linh and Bo Chanh — probably the northern Quangs from 
Song Giang to Hue, which were inhabited by Tchames, and which we 
shall yef see several times taken and retaken. 

A Sanskrit inscription tells us that king Rudravarman of the race of king 
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Paramesvara made a gift of precious objects to the temple of the great 
goddess in 1064, He is the last king whp has left his name in any 
Sanskrit irfscription. From the Xlth century, Sanskrit learning, owing to 
the decline of the kingdom, was not pagcrly pursued ; and we find little in 
the learned language except a few simple invocations, sometimes still in 
verse, but oftener reduced to a few words in prose. The inscriptions in 
the vernacular or 'Pchamc language become more and more numerous. 
'Phough appearing to give a date differing by a few*years from that in the 
Annamite annals, one of these documents, dated 1084, confirms very 
closely the disaster experienced at this time. It states that the capital of 
"I'champa was taken, that king Rudravarman was carried away, that anarchy 
and civil war lasted sixteen years after the disaster, till Tchampa came 
again under the rule of one king, who took the Buddhist name of Sri 
Paramaboddhisatva. This is the king, who with his family makes, in 
1084, to the goddess of the kingdom^ gifts, to obtain “glory in this world 
and the fruits (rewards) in the other world.*' • 

For over half a centuiy, the annals are almost silent about Tchampa ; 
and so are the inscriptions as yet knowm. " 'Fhe former merely say that 
about 1100, king Ly Nhon Tong overcanle a coalition of the Chinese, 
'rdiames and Cambodians, which was, however, dissolved at the first 
defeat, leaving C hina alone to prosecute the war. In 1143, king Jaya 
Indravarman of Tchampa, w’ho had already reigned four years, mentions 
two of his 2>redecessors, Bhadravarrnan and Jaya Sinhavarman. It is to 
this king, who ascended the throne in 1193, that Mr. Hcrgaigne assigns, as 
a guess, the last of the Sanskrit inscriptions yet known. After this XI 1 th 
century the inflected Sanskrit utterly ceases to be the official language of 
the inscriptions: “it seeks amends in pouring its vocabulary of plain 
themes into the 'fehame language of the vernacular inscriptions, which 
already for more than a century have been be('oming both numerous and 
iinpoi tant.'* Sanskrit culture even w^heii nritably declining, had evidently 
survived its regular emidoyment as the language of epigraphic and religious 
documents. 

King Jaya Indravarman, who ascended the throne in T139, was a w^or- 
shi{>per of vSiva, of the Siva-Linga, and of Siva Vishnu. He mentions 
once more, that the ancient I^inga of Kauthara, that is, of the temple of 
Bhagavati, or of the goddess Po Nagar, was the gift of king Vicitra Sagara 
at a singularly fabulous epoch — over 1,700,000 years before I 

After this king, the inscrij^tions mention a Jaya Rudravarman who died 
in 1145, — years after the date of the inscription I mention. He had 
it is said a very short reign. In this connection it is well to bear in mind 
that as these princes were in the habit of changing their names, they may 
be mentioned in the inscrijitions several times over under divers titles. 
Jaya Harivarman, w^ho ascended the throne at the death of his father in 1145, 
has left us very beautiful Ispigraphs in the Tchame language, and a tw’o- 
line verse in the Sanskrit in honour of Yang Pu (or Po) Nagara “ the goddess 
Lady of the kingdom.** In 1158-59, he defeated the (.'ambodian troops 
with their allies of Vijaya. I have some reasons to think that Vijaya w^as 
the name given to the southern extremity of Tchampa, comprising the 
actual districts of Phan Thiet and Baria. Jaya Harivarman says he de- 
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feated the allies near Virapura, the chief town of the plain of Panrang or 
Panduranga — now Phanrang* in Binh Thuan. He mentions also the 
Yavanra, “ the Annamites,” whom he probably beat. His armies were in 
activity in 1161-1 166, and down to 1170, in which year at last he adores 
the great protecting goddess of the kingdom, makes her right royal gifts, 
and thanks her for having made him continually victorious over his 
enemies, — the Cambodians, Yavana (Annamites) the people of Vijaya, the 
people of Amaravati and of Panduranga, and also the Radt?, the Mada, 
and other barbarous indigenous tribes. Let us see what the annals tell us 
of this ^ epoch. In 1153, a Tchame pretender having asked king Ly 
Anh Tong for help, he gave him a general and some troops ; but though 
the king of Tchampa, called by some Che Ribut and by others Che Bi, 
defeated them, he nevertheless sent presents and girls for the royal harem. 

In 1183, an inscription tells us that tljc king of Tchampa, Jayavarman, 
made donations to the goddess Bhagavati, several princesses adding to 
his their own gifts*. The king mentions his starting, after 1175, for the 
conquest of Cambodia. 

We should note here that some authors state that “about i f8o, Parak- 
rama of Ceylon sent an army into C'oehin China.” (See T. W. Rhys 
David’s Coins and Measures of Ceylon, p. 24.) 

I'he period which followed brought great troubles on 'Pchampa. In 
1 190, according to the inscriptions, Vrah Pada Sn Jayavarman, king of 
Cambodia, conquered the country, captured the capital, and removed the 
Lingas and gods. •Long wars followed during 32 years, till about 1220 or 
1222. The Annamite annals .say that in 1197 some T('hame envoys 
came to ask investiture in the name of the new king from the Annamite 
court, which was granted the following year, by an Annamite embas.sy. 
This probably was a national king who in resisting the Cambodian con- 
queror, asked the aid of the Ly. A passage in a Tchame inscription 
shows that the conquering king did not quit the country till 120], after 
having appointed a Lieutenant General who held a tight hand over the 
indigenous king. 'The Annamite annals proceed to say that in 1 203, Bo 
Tri (Po Turaiy ?), the nephew of Bo Dien, king of the Tchame.s, came 
to the province of Qui La, or Nghe An, to ask aid against his uncle. The 
Governor wished to secure his person ; }>ut the "IT'hames fell on the 
Annamites, and after ravaging Nghe An and slaying the Ciovernor, he dis- 
appeared. 

After J207, the Cambodian sway still existed over Tchampa where there 
was a Yuvaraja. The '^Pchanies, the Khmers, the Siamese (whose 
name had already appeared in the inscriptions of Tchampa) went, under 
Cambodian leaders, to fight the Annamites. Khmers and Annamites fell 
in great numbers. The Annamite annals in fact mention an attack on 
Ngh^ An, in 1217-1218, by the Cambodians and Tchames. Finally the 
inscriptions say that the Khmers in 1220 definitely withdrew from 
Tchampa, the people whereof ‘occupied the land of Vijaya, which I 
believe is Phanthiet. In 1227, Sri Jaya Paramesvaravarman became 
king after receiving the private baptism of initiation, and continued to reign 
in jieace, building palaces, repairing the temples of the gods, and bestow- 
ing on the various divinities of Tchampa, fields, and Khmer, Siamese, 
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Chinese or Tchame slaves. We do not find Annamite slaves mentioned 
among those given by the different kings of frchanipa to their gods. A 
Tchame inscription of this prince gives us the Sanskrit names of several 
Buddhist divinities, male and female. * 

About 1242, according to the Annamite annals, the Tchames de- 
manded the restoration of the provinces formerly seized by the Ly kings— 
probably those between Hue and Nghe An, which in the Xlllth century 
still was the true boundary of the Annamite country : perhaps vve should 
more correctly call it the country which liad been made Annamite. On 
this demand, king Tran 'Fhai Tong invaded 'rcliam[)a, whence he carried 
off the queen Bo J)ala : — the Annamite transcription for Po Pat'a^ 
“ young l^rincess ” — probably not the c^ueen herself, but a princess of the 
royal family. The Annamite king also brought away a part of the 
I’chame population, whi('h he scattered in Tonquin. 

In J 256, during the reign (»f king _haya Indravarman, his daughter the 
Lady Katnavali and her husband, Ong Rashu Nandarta, togetlier made 
gifts to the goddess To Nagar. She again made other donations, this time 
alone, in 1275, under another king Jaya Sinhavarman, who afterwards took 
the name of Indravarman. '1‘his king in fact, who in 1259 held tlie rank 
of Vuvaraja, ascended the throne in 1265, under the name of Sri Jaya Sin- 
havarman ; and having been consecrated, in 1277 by the ceremony of 
private baptism, he took the name of lndra\arman. Some remarkable 
events oc{'urred in his reign. 

'l"he Mongols who had already conquered China, mow by order of 
Ku!)lai Khan, invaded Annam, then under king 'I’ran Nhon 1 ong. 'I'hey 
attem]>led also to subdue Tchaiiipa, which about this epoch (1278 -1280) 
was also visited by Marco Polo. In 1282, the son of the king organized a 
resistance which seems to have been successful. In 1285, ilie 'i'artar 
general "J'oa Do, on his return from the expedition against Tehampa, 
arrived at ( > Ri, and invaded the }m)vmccs of Koan and Ai (Nghe An), to 
which the last defenders of the independence of Annam had retreated ; we 
know that the Annamites soon shook off the Mongol yoke. The adjoin- 
ing provinces, so long and so fiercely contested, returned, not long after, 
to Annam, in consc(]uence of a passing marriage, which was of more profit 
than many victories. 

The king reigning in 1298-1300 over Tehampa is railed Jaya Sinhavar 
man in the inscriptions, and C'he Man in the Annamite annals. He 
started negotiations with Annam, in 1300; and in 1302, the Annamite 
ambassador who came to Tehampa obtained the abolishment of the 
ancient custom of iirostration to the king of the country before s])eaking 10 
him. I'he negotiations ended in 1305, in ihe marriage of the I'chame 
king with the Annamite pfincess Huyen "I’nin Pearl of Jet.’^ The 
king’s love must have been very great; for in 1306 he yielded to Annam, 
as a marriage gift, the provinces of O and Ri (Chau O and Chdu Ri), the 
names of which were changed into Thuan Chau and Hoa Chau. A king 
who apparently discarded ancient customs and gave away entire provinces, 
for love of a stranger cordially detested by his subjects, did not deserve 
to live long on the throne : he died this same year, 1306. The Annamite 
Court at once sent an embassy to save the queen from the fate of being 
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cremated with her husband’s •corpse, according to Indian usage. This 
would show that Indian law was then in force in Tchampa, at least at royal 
funerals. The Tcharnes yiekled the point; and the ambassador took 
back “ Pearl of Jet ” to her own country by very short journeys, in order to 
enjoy, as long as possible, the gratitude of the young and pretty widow, 
who could refuse nothing to her deliverer. 

About this time — the end of the Xlllth Century — was probably built 
the temple at Panrang now called that of Po Klong Garai. It was dedi- 
cated to Siva, under the title of Sri Jaya Sinhavannalingesvara, by king Sri 
Java Sinhavarman, son of Indravarman. Presumably the kings, when 
they grew old, used to take the name of Indravarman, leaving the actual 
government to a son, who then took the name of Jaya Sinhavarman, 
According to I'chame inscri[)tions well cut u\)on granite and in perfect 
preservation, the royal founder gives .,to the god a great number of 
helds, the boundaries of which arc minutely descril)cd, a host of slaves 
of both sexes wheVSe names arc given, some ele])hants and utensils for the 
worship. Here the Tchampa inscriptions t'ease for nearly two centuries. 

JV. 

THE L\s r WARS XlV'iH AND XV I'II CEN'I lUi I 

K ETUKNf.Na; to the .\nnamite annals, wc perceive that the people of the 
two provinces ceded in i 306 by Che Man, on the occasion of his marriage, 
did not acce])t the Annamite rule without gi^l^g trouble. C!he C'hi, son 
and successor of Che Man, tried to elude the liateful treaty. 'Phree armies, 
therefore, invaded Tchamjia, by sea, by the plains, and over the mountains. 
They reached the capital in 13 i r. Che Chi was taken and died a captive* 
in 1313, his brother ha^'iflg been made king in his stead. This state of 
dependence and vassalage, into which Tchampa had fallen, was enhanced 
by the reinforcements sent by Annam to defend it against the 
attacks of the Siamese, who had probaljly invaded Cambodia, then in 
absolute decline. 

In 1342, Che a Non, king of 'i'champa, dying, his son-in-law 'fra Hoa 
Bo J)e seized the throne, disj)ossessing C'he Mo, the son of the late king. 
He announced his accession, but neglected to send any embassy for doing 
homage or making the usual presents. An Annamite Ambassador, Phan 
Nguyen Hang, came to Tchampa to ask an explanation of this neglect. 
But though the Tcham king sent his ambassador in 1346, he aUem])ted 
another deceit : the presents were not in accordance with the rites and 
customs. The relations between the two kingdoms soon became strained 
though they did not end in an open rupture. In 1352, the dispossessed 
prince, Che Mo, formally asked the aid of Annam ; and to put an end to 
the temporizing of the court of 'I ran, he recited one of the Apologues which 
are the common inheritance of the Jndo European races : An adventurer 
engaged to teach, in three years., a monkey to .speak like a man, if the king 
would give him a monthly stipend of 100 taels of gold, saying to himself 
that in three years either the king, or the monkey, or he himself might die. 

The Trans decided, but rather lukewarmly, to help the ingenious pre- 
tender. An expedition advanced, in 1353, as far as Co Luy. The fleet 
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soon returned under pretence of bad weather, and the land army followed 
its examj)le; while the Tchames, on their ^ide, invaded the coast of 
Annam. The success of the Tchames was more marked in the follow- 
ing years. In 1361, their war fleet entered Annam waters with impunity 
and in 1362 they attacked Hoa C'hau {^Hue) but were repulsed. The first 
day of the Annamite year, 1364, they again ay)pcared before the gates of 
the city and carried off a number of girls who were celebrating the feast 
with various sfK)rts. In 1365, they unsuccessfully attacked the fort of r.am 
Binh. In T367 the Annamites sent a force against Tchampa, but their 
coinmander-in-chief was surrounded, defeated, and taken jirisoner. In 
1370, the mother of an Annamite prince who had been slain took refuge 
in 'rchami)a, and urged the country to rise against Annam. By her advice, 
the Tcham(\s organized another expedition. They came by sea to the . 
port of Dai An; and asecruling the river, they at once marched on the 
capital, which they firc‘d, [lillaged, and delugt*d with blocnl. The king, 
dVan Nghi d'ong, who had fled across the river, witnessetl the destruction 
of his palaces. On the 271)1 of the third month of 1371, the Tchames 
burnt dowai all that yet remained of the capital, carried off the , girls and 
young lads, and retirt'd with an immense booty. 

'Fhese daring expeditions, often crowned with success, were doubtless 
owing to the ayiyiearance in this remote corner of Asia, of a man endowed 
with all the (juahties that go to make a great warrior and hero. Tc'hampa, 
in fact, deft.^ated and desp<aled during centuries was reduced to its southern 
province^ fiom 'routane to Haria. — a countiy this day with 2,000,000 in- 
habitants. Tlie central provinces, from 'ruurane to Song Giang, had for 
many years been invaded by Annamite' immigrants, either preceding or 
following the Mandarins in eiowds ; and the 'J'chanic part* of their pojiula- 
tion of these yirovinces must have become used loathe Annamite yoke. In 
the north, Nghe An and Thanh Hoa had, ages ago, been lost, and had in 
most part become Annamite. d'hc Northern and C'entral "Tchamyia thus 
definitely lost corresjjonds to the districts which now number 2,000,000 
souls. 'The Annamites were, moreover, quite at home as masters in 7 "on- 
(juin, which is said now to have 10,000,000 inhabitants, d'he Tchames 
were fighting against odds of one to six ; and morally the matter was even 
worse ; because for ccTituries they had been reduced to a merely defensive 
warfare, and had rejieatedly endured terrible disasters. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he must have been a very remarkable man who succeeded in 
drawing together and elec trifying the mi.serable remains of the people, and 
becoming, for 20 years, literally the terror of the Annamites, whom he 
brought to within an inch of destruction. And yet wc know nothing re- 
garding this Tchame Hannifial exc'ejit from the annals of his implacable 
enemies. Doubtless while still only a young jirince, he inspired or directed 
the daring expeditions made, between 1361 and 1371, in which he con- 
solidated bis genius, while waiting for the throne and for the means which 
that supreme power would give him, to deal the most terrible blows on the 
hereditary enemies of his country. 'The Annamite annals call him C.he 
Bong Nga. (Ghe Tchei - a Tchame title signifying Bong, per- 
haps from Pong = a royal title, Lord : or perhaps Bong Nga is a transcrip- 
tion of Bonguor = flower : we know how much foreign names become 
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transformed by the Chinese characters. This prince, moreover, had many 
popular names and a great number of titles.) Most probably our hero was 
officially called Jaya Sinhavarman in the beginning of his reign, and per- 
haps liidravarman, later on. Thesj? were the usual names of his prede- 
cessors ; and we shall find them given also to his successors. No inscrip- 
tions dating from this period have yet been discovered. 

In the fifth month of 1375, according to the Annaniite annals, Che Bong 
Nga, king of Tchampa, invaded Hoa Chau, (Hue) ; and in the seventh 
month king Tran Due Tong took the field ijcrsonally, with a great army, 
to [lunish the invaders. He forwarded 300,000 kilos of rice to Hoa 
Chau (Hue) and began his march after a grand review of his army of 
120,000 men. Brave though Che Bong Nga was, he was dismayed at 
these mighty prejiarations, and sued for jieace, sending as a present ten 
dishes full of gold. The Annainile gepcral Do 'Tu Binh, who commanded 
on the frontier, seized the presen tsvlestined for his master, whom he deceit- 
full}^ irritated b>'^ falsely attributing an insulting s}>cech to the king of 
'Fehampa. 'Fhe expedition held its way, and on the 23rd of the first 
month of 1377, the fleet and army having reached the ports of Tin Nai 
{or Cho Gia, the present Qui 'Nhon) and of Hun Cang, the lroo])s encamped 
at a .stone bridge over the Y-M6ng, near the citadel of (Jha Ban, then the 
capital of the kings of Tchampa. C'he Bong Xga sent out his minister, 
Thau Ba Ma, who pretended to give in his submission, saying that his 
master had fled. The next day, king 'Fran, neglecting the simj)]est i)re- 
cautions, dressed* himself in black and iiiouiUed a black horse, having with 
him his brother dressed in while on a while horse ; and followed by liis 
court, he went to the citadel, his army coming behind him in discjrder ; for 
the statement of the 'Fehampa king’s flight was very ifiausible. -\t the 
fort gate.s, the Tchames, arose in arms on all sides; and surrounding the 
Annamites made a fearful c.arnage. Their king was slain and his brother 
Uc taken prisoner; and Cicneral Le Qui i.y led back the shattered remains 
of the army. 

Immediately after their great victory, the Fehames appeared before 
the port of Dai An. 'Fhis city being defended, they iirocceded to the j)ort 
of 'I'hicn Phu (Than Phu) which was less strongly fortified. In the sixth 
month of this .sa.me year, they again attacked the coasts of Annam, but being 
repulsed, they took to sea, losing large numbers owing to bad weather. 

King Che Bong Nga gave his daughter in marriage to the crqitive prince 
Uc, and made him king over the provinces from Nghe An to Hoa Chiiu, 
where he was welcomed by a large party. 'Phough the Annamite General 
Do Thu Binh gained some success, the d'chaines expeditions became so 
persistent as to compel the Annamite court to bury its treasury in 1381. 
In the second month of 1382, the Tchames; swelling their columns from 
the people of 'Fhuan Hoa and Tan Binh (probably from Hue to (^uang 
Binh) — Annamite provinces inhabited in great part by people who were 
still Tchames by race, once jxiore invaded Nghe An, and penetrjited 
thence into Thanh Ploa, with which they had kept up relations. The 
Annamite General Le Qui Ly met Che Bong Nga with a numerous fleet 
on the River Ngo Giang. At the beginning of the battle, a frightened 
Annamite Mandarin with several junks turned round to fly ; but Le Qui 
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\.y seized and beheaded him in the presence of the whole army. This 
energetic action restored their courage and decided the victory. Notwith- 
standing all his talents and bravery, Che Bong Nga was compelled to fly. 
I'he Tchames took refuge in their bills. But after the following year, 
1 383, they returned to the attack along all the coasts and borders of Annam. 
The second month of 1384 saw' them in the province of Thanh Hoa, w'hich 
they pillaged. Le Qui I.y at the head of an Annainite army encamped at 
Mount Long Dai, while another Annann'te general, Nguyen Da Phuong, 
guarded the port of 'I han Dau. The latter wais lucky enough to destroy 
the Tchamc fleet w'hich he t>ursued beyond Nghe An. In 1385, 

Qui Tv started with a fleet, but was forced back by the damage from 
storms which he sustainetl. Then Che Hong Nga aided by the best of his 
generals, Ta Khai, overran the ])rovince of (^)uang Oai and Khong Muc, 
and reached the gates of the capital. "JTe king of Annam fled. The 
'rchaines, unable to storm the citadel, rfivaged the country for six months, 
continually harassed with skirmishes by the general Nguyen Da Phuong. 
Having exhausted all the resources of tlu'se provinces, king Che Bong Nga 
led back his aimy to Tt hampa, in the ivvtdfth month of 1385. 

About 1388, a Chinese embassy crossed Annam to demand 50 elephants 
from Tchampa. 

In 1390, Che Hong Nga again led his army into Thanh Hoa and attacked 
Co-ro, w'here he defeated J.e Qui T.y, the Annamite prince Nguyen Dieu 
passing over t(j the enemy. In 1392, the indefatigable king of Tchampa 
made his last attack. C)n the 23rd of the first month,* he appeared near 
the river at Tai i'rien, with the Annamite prince Ngu)’en Dieu, outstripping 
his fleet of j 00 junks. One of the inferior officers under him, Ba Lau 
Re, whom he had luid to re})rove, being in fear of his life, passed over to 
the Annainiles and betrayed the fact that the royal barge was painted blue. 
'I'he w'hole flet't of the enemy thereupon ('oncentrated its projectiles 
against it. Chie of them pierc'cd the king Che Bong Nga. The 
fugitive tiailor ])riiKt‘ Nguyen Dieu cut off liis head, and carried it to 
the enemy, who, however, slew’ him too I'he i)anir stricken I'chames 
fled under l.a Khai, who to slacken the pursuit, cast awaiy large (jiiantities 
of silver ingots and pieces of silk. The head of their imjflacable enemy 
w'as carried to the capital aild puhlicdy exposed. 'Fhus perished,’^ says 
the Abbe Taunay, “a man wdio for over 20 years lind made Anitam 
tremble, and had re])eatedl\' brought it to the brink of destruction. At 
length believing itself sate from all danger, the couii for several months 
gave itself U]) to daily feasts. In the midst of these rejoicings, there 
arrived the sons of king (fhe Bong Nga, driven from their throne and 
their country by the ambition of Ta Khai. AVhere the father had sw'ej)t, 
sow'ing dismay and death, tbe sons passed in their turn, fugitives and pro- 
scribed, hastening to seek an asylum in the land which the soldiers C3f 
their country had so often tramxilcd as conquerors.” In fact, in the 
seventh month of the year 1392 Ta Khai had seized the throne, and the 
legitimate heirs, Che Ma No Chinan and Che San No, sons of the late 
king, had to fly to Annam, where they were w'ell received. 

^ 393 » Qui T^y, now' all powerful in Annam (of which he afferwards 
seized the throne) returned to Hoa Chdu, whence he sent a military ex- 
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pedition to Tchampa, which Was defeated. In the eighth month of 1398, 
a Tchame general, Bo Dong, who had been taken prisoner in a battle 
by the Annamite troops, was loaded with honours by L6 Qui By, in order 
to secure his services. In the eleventh month of the same year, the Anna- 
miles received at Thanh Hoa, the submission of Che da Biet, a dVhame 
general who came with liis son Che gia Diep, and his brother Che Mo Hoa. 
Titles of honour were conferred upon them, and they were sent to Hoa 
Chfiu to ])revent a Tchame invasion which seemed imminent. All these 
defections show that anarchy reigned in Tchampa. 

King La Khai died in 1403, leaving the crown to his son Ba Dich Lai. 
I’\)r over a year, Le Qui Ly had reigned over Annarn, having changed his 
name to Ho Qui I.y on usurping the throne. He determined to u.se the 
change of Covernment in 'Fehampa to aggrandize himself at the expense of 
that kingdom. In the seventh month of the year 1403, he marched on 
Tchampa at the head of 150,000 men. The terrified Bah Dich Lai sued 
for peace ; but he obtained it only at the cost of giving numerous presimts 
and of yielding the territory of Co Luy. 'This was divided into two pro- 
vinces — Thang Hoa ((^)uang Nam) and Tu Nghia ((Juang Ng.ii) ; and to 
facilitate the incorporation of the new ptox'inces, tiiey were placed iimiei 
the immediate government of C!he Ma No Dinan, a dVhame chief 
devoted to the court of Annam. 'I'hc Ho dynasty at once gave all their 
care to organize this great conque.st, which had carried their frontiers from 
the mountains of 'fourane to the north of the present Hinh Dinh. A great 
number of Tonc]*ainese emigrants were poured into this tenitory, but the 
women and children who were sent to join them, later on, ]>erished in a 
tempest, d'his caused a great irritation against the H6 dynasty. 

Exhausted and wounded to death by the defeat of Che Bong Nga, 
Tchampa was unable to offer any serious defence against the Annamite 
attacks. Nevertheless the many provinces torn from her by Annam wt‘re 
not assimilated without difficulty; and theywcie re]>eatedly in in.surrection, 
from one t;nd to another. Annam, once started on lht‘ career of violent 
and swift conquests, hastened to finish what lemained of independence in 
Tchampa ; for the.se, though small, were the of rebellions against her 
authority. In 1404, old Ho Qui Ly, believing the time favourable, invaded 
'Tchampa at the head of 200,000 men, whom* he had himself assembled in 
Chau and Huyen (prefectorates and sul^-prefectorates). But the capital 
Cha Ban successfully resisted all his attacks ; and he had to retreat owing 
to the threats of China, which sent 9 war-junks to the Annamite fleet, with 
an order to retire. 

The tem])orary conquest of Annam by China afforded Tchampa a few 
years of respite, during the wars of independence which the Annamite 
hero, Le J.oi, waged against the Chinese rule, from C412 to r428. In 
fact, in 1427 then* was an exchange of embassies and presents between 
Annam and 'Tchampa ; nor did any difficulties arise during the remainder 
of his peaceful reign, from 1428 to 1434. When he was dead, however, 
quarrels began afresh and violations of the frontiers. The last inscription 
goes back to this epoch — 1436 — in which the king has the name of Jaya 
SinhavaSrman, son of Indravarman, of the Brash u race. 
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The Hishpry of Tchamfa. 

In 1446, while I.e 1 'hanh 'I'ong, the grapdson and second successor of 
I.e Loi, was yet a minor, an aimy of 60,000 Annamites entered Tchampa, 
and pushing on to the port of Thi nai in the present Binh J)inh district, 
took the capital by assault on the 25th day of the fourth month. The 
king Jli Cai became a prisoner, and was at first replaced by Mahaquilai, 
nephew of the former king Chede, but was eventually restored, on the 
intervention of C'hina. "i'cham{)a, however, remained at the mercy of the 
court of Annam, which treated it very harshly. ThU: country was also a 
prey to the most violent disorders, its princes assassinating one another 
and succeeding each other ra])idly on the throne. At length, in 1470, one 
of these usurpers having invaded the frontier which had been brought up 
to Chau (Hue) the Annamitc king i>e Thanh Tong made this incur- 
sion the pretext for putting an end to 'rdiampa. At the head of an army 
which tlie Annamitc Annals put at the extravagant number of 700,000 
men and t,ooo war jnnks, he systeniatjcally attacked Tchampa, and sur- 
rounded the capital, winch he stormed on the ist of the third month of 
1471. Forty thousand Tchames were put to the sword, and 30,000 
were made prisoners, including the usurper iian La d'ra Toan. He soon 
died in caj>li\ity, and I.e 'Fhanh Tong had the head of the last king of 
Tchampa exposed at the prow of a junk, and placed above it a white 
banner with the words : “ The head of 'Fra Toan, the cause of the misery 
of 'I chami>a.’’ The body was burnt and the ashes cast into the waters. 
'The day after the sack of the "i'chame capital, Le 'Thanh 'Tong reunited 
(^)uang Nam and (Juang Nghia to his kingdom ; and dividing the rest of 
'Tchampa into three princi[)aiitics, he placed over them 'Tchame chiefs 
under the authority of Annamite Mandarins. 

V. 

inr piiKSKN r tchamks : from rnc xv 1 a ckni v to 'phtc frksent i>ay. 

Under the yoke of tht' Annamite Mandarins, Tchampa wtis rapidly 
assimilated by Annam. 'The slightest attempt at rclicllion was (juenched 
in blood. 'The 'Tchames were .soon changed into Annamites, owing to 
the combined action of political rule, administrative organization, and 
social laws regarding concubinage and adoption, — thus extending to the 
south of "Tourane the change wdiich had already been going on for centuries 
in the north of Hue. Thenceforth no further resistance was possible. 

A hundred years after this conquest, this absorption had proceeded so 
far, at the end of XVIth century, that the family of Nguyens, founder of 
the present dynasty, formed for itself an almost independent principality 
out of the very centre of the now vanished Tchampa, with Hue as its 
capital. Strange event ! Under the order of these Nguyens, the Tchame- 
Annamites recommenced their centuries - old struggle against Tonquin 
where the rival family of the 'Trinh reigned under the nominal suzerainty 
of the Le kings. 

The first European missionaries who penetrated into these countries 
gave the name of Cochin China to the northern part of ancient Tejjampa 
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already absorbed by the Annamites, and applied the name of Tchampa 
only to the poor remains of .that kingdom in the south. 

In the first half of the XVIIth century, the Nguyens had no difficulty 
in adding to their dominions the present provinces of Binh Dinh and 
Phu yen ; as the way for their assimilation had already been prepared by 
their mandarins. Since then Tchampa was restricted to the present Khanh 
Hoa and Binh Thuan, among the mountains of Cape Varela and the 
I)onai. About 1650, the ruler Hien Vuong imprisoned in a cage, where 
he soon died, the kinglet of Tchampa who had thought of rebelling. He 
seized Khanh Hoa, and left to the widow only the shadow of a govern- 
ment over Binh Thuan ; but even this little authority left to the Tchame 
chiefs was gradually destroyed in the XVHIth century. At last, about 
1820, the last Tchampa chief emigrated to C'ambodia. At ])resent this 
is the only province out of all that formerly made up Tchamj^a, where 
theie are an\ 'JVhames left, who have not become Annamites. I'hey 
are mere local c^antonal or communal authorities, that convey the orders 
of the Aiinamitc prefects to a Tchame po]Hilation of about 20,000 souls, 
scattered over se\en cantons and eighty wretched hamlets. 'Fehampa no 
longer exists— it has become Cochin China, to-day .\nnani. 'Fhe greater 
part of its inhabitants has become fused with the c'on(]uering race, 
which it must have considerably modified by the union. The chiefs, 
and the Mussulmans who did not resign themselves to this merciless yoke, 
retreated southward before the comjuerors and finally emigrated into 
Cambodia. 

Islam must have penetrated early into Tchampa, though there are no 
traces of this, in either the inscriptions or the Annamite annals. Since the 
Vlllth and IXth centuries, Arab navigators, merchants and missionaries 
visited in ever increasing nnmbers, the Malay and Indo (’hincse ('oasts, 
and reached even China. Rafiles and Veth, though differing as to the 
dates, both mention a 'rchamc princess of great beauty, who was 
married to .Angka Vijaya king of Java, in the second half of the Xllllh 
century, whose elder sister had been married, in 'Tchampa, to an Arab by 
whom she had a son called Rahmet. From another cpiarter we learn, 
through f ather 'Tachard, that about 1688 some Mussulman ])rinces of 
Tchampa who had taken refuge in Siam, had there raised disturbances 
which were suppressed by Constance Falkon. At present, of the 20,000 
Tchames, who, as I have stated, dwell in the valleys of Binh Thuan, the 
southern province of Annam, one-third are Muhammadans, while two-thirds 
are pagans professing a degenerated Brahminism. Outside of the ancient 
Tchampa, that is to say, in French ("ochin China, Cambodia and Siam, the 
Tchame emigrants -all Mussulmans — number from 80,000 to 100,000 souls. 

In general, Europeans very wrongly call them Malays. They are fairly 
orthodox in their religion, and arc quite free from the idolatry of the ancient 
Tchames. They have a Mufti, nominated by the king of Cambodia ; 
Hakems or chiefs of Mosques ; and a great number of Imams all of whom 
dress in white robes. So do the Katibs or Readers and the Bilals or 
Censors, who form the lower orders of the hierarchy. Under these again, 
the Lebei or Hearers, laymen who carry out the orders of the Censors. 
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The Mis^fory of Tchantpa. 

Besides the Ramadan these Alussulmans celebrate two other shorter 
fasts at stated limes. They pay great respect; to the young men who have 
acquired a •complete knowledge of the Koran. They liave a ceremony for 
washing away the sins of the old. ..After burials, they observe at fixed 
times, seven Padhis or funeral feasts, with })raycrs and a family rei)ast. 
They are not, however, entirely free from all superstition. They believe in 
love philtres, in practices for conferring invulnerability, and in witches who 
cause weakness tind death. * 

The agriculturists cultivate rice. Those who dwell near streams, employ 
themselves in fishing, and in cultivating rich cro})s of cotton, indigo, 
tobacco and mulberry trees. As merchants, they are very industrious and 
enterprising, and undertake long voyages. They make the j)ilgrimage to 
Mecca. "Jlieir women are able weavers of silk. Their rich men have as 
many as four lawful wives, besides many concubines. They differ but 
little from the Cambodians in the construc'tion and furniture of their 
dwelling, or in their games or food, except that they, 'of course, abstain 
from the ust‘ of pork. Clenerally speaking, they are more proud, ])rospcrous 
and rich than the other subjects of France in* Indo-China. Among them- 
selves they evince a certain spirit of union they help each other in their 
work, and lend money to eac:h other at a relatively moderate interest. 
Practising domesticity or servitude for debts, they incTcase their race by 
the adoption of the children of their Annamile debtors, whom they bring 
u]) as I'chames, in the Mussulman religion. 

The T( hanies of Pinh '^rhuan are very different from* their brethren of 
Cambodia. Poor nnd wretched, they are bowed down under the yoke of 
Annamite Mandarins, niid present to the ethnographer as strange a study 
as can be found. We have seen that one third, or about <S,ooo, of these 
Tehames arc Mussulmans. But though the headmen of their Mosques, 
there called Ong Cirou, are selected from the Imams, and they have their 
Katibs (Readers) and their Medouoncs {( 'ensOrs) and all these dress in 
white niul have their heads shaved ; -though on PTidays they adore Allah 
in their mosques, fast during the Ramadan, practise circumcision and do 
not eat })ork--yet the religious beliefs of these Mussulmans, owing to their 
isolation from the re.st of Lslam, have become much adulterated. y\blutions 
and daily prayers have fallen out of practice. 'Fhc study of the Koran is 
neglected. In adoring Allah and venerating Muhammad, they think it no 
harm to adore likewise their ancestors, and the I'chame deities. Just the 
same as their pagan brethren. Girls on attaining their fifteenth year go 
through a long and very inri])ortant ceremony which does not seem at all 
Muhammadan. The Imams are invited to a feast, with the relatives and 
friends of the girls, who, dressed in bright clothes) and covered with 
ornaments, present themselves before the priests to have a lock cut from 
their hair. Then in a simpler dress they return to make a ceremonious 
salutation to the Imams, and to hoar announced the presents, often very 
considerable, which their female relatives and friends make to them on the 
occasion. The ceremony ends with a feast. According to different 
valleys, the marriage negotiations are begun by cither the girl or the young 
man. 'Phe marriage ceremonies, which may take place either bafore or 
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after cohabitation, var\ very mbch. I'hey are very lengthy, and take place 
with the assibtant'c of the litiams. At burials they observe Pad/iis or com- 
memorative serviccb, gt^nerally seven in number, ihit they acid to these 
a ]jeculiar usage, which consists in exhuming the corpse before the anniver- 
sary of its death, in order to unite the bones of all the fliithful, in certain 
fixed sj)ots which are considered as holy places. 

"J'he) have pcriod^ical great feasts, of unknown origin, called AW/h, 
which liave in them nothing Islamic at least. In some places, the 
feast lasts three days. A shed serves as the temple, and a kind of 
trough forms the altar. Wooden platters surrounded by candles with cotton 
wicks, and bearing flowers and betel leaves, represent the divinities. A 
woman, who like the feast itself is called Radja^ is the priestess of this 
worship of ancestors, dancing in honour of the divinities to the sound of an 
orchestra. The Medouone (C'ensor), the chief male actor, beats a flat drum 
and calls on the ancestors and nuhierous divinities to come and taste the 

a. 

viands placed in the shed. I’he jiriestess lies down and is ( overed with a 
shroud ; and after appearing to be much agitated, she risus again. She 
dances on, for three nights without .sleeping, only resting lierself balanced 
on a swing. After the invocations, dancing and bantpiets, the feast ends 
in launching on the waters the image of a boat. 

Besides these yieriodical Radjas^ there are others on s[)ecial occasions, as 
for instance in cases of siekiu-ss. The details of the rites vary not onl) in 
different villages, but even in different families ; still in every ease we find 
the little shed, iHe trough, the platters of betel, the dancing [>ricstess who 
is often the mistress of the house and the ]>la)er on the flat drum who 
chants and invokes the* divinities. It is more rare to find men alone as 
actors who dance all night before these betel platters. 

Other practices of an exclusively pagan character, are f)l)servcd in a 
Mussulman village that by tradition has the office of gathering in the 
eaglewood, which constitutes a tax from the province of BinlTl'liuan. Tlie 
Master of the Eaglewood,” the hereditary chief of the village, when 
entering on his duties at the death of his father, goes to a kind of holy hill, 
to adore the divinities of the Eaglewood. He slays some goats, dances on 
a few hu.sks of rice sj^read on a white cloth, invokes the gods, and feasts 
w'ith his lieutenants, whom he afterwards sends to find out, in the forests of 
the hill, the eagle wood which, however, they are not to gather. Having 
entered thus on his duties, he goes twice a year to the hills. During the 
rainy sea.son, he sacrifices a buffalo in thank^^giving to the divinities. In 
the dry season, he sends out his lieutenants in groups at the head of the 
inhabitants of the mountains, who have charge of collecting this wood. 
Some buffaloes and goats are sacrificed to the deities, and are then eaten 
by the explorers with minutely laid down observances, which they have 
also recommended to their wives at home to observe. These groups 
returning to their chief give themselves up to more feastings ; and the 
Eaglewood which has been gat’ficred is carried in triumph to the village on 
the plains, where the women give it a solemn welcome. 

Yet more strange are the pagan Tchames of Binh Thuan, from whom we 
may gather who are the divinities thus frequently worshipped by their 




Mussulman brethren. Among a host of clivinities recognized in this very 
degenerate Brahminism, three hold the chfef place. Of these, two, P6 
Rome and P6 Klong garai, are deified legendary kings, who are probably 
confounded with Siva — they are represented in fact by statues of Siva, or 
as IJngas with faces engraved on them. The third is Po Nagar, “the 
Lady of the kingdom,” the great goddess Bhagavati, whose worship, 
already predominant during the middle ages, continues to this day among 
the people. She has now become the goddess of the fields and of 
agriculture. Muhammadan influence has even confounded her with Eve. 
Then cotne a host of other gods and goddesses, who are often notlfing but 
local genii, and sometimes legendary personages, kings and princes, who 
have been deified and whose tombs are honoured. 'J'he pagan Tchames 
of Binh Thuan, like true Indians, reject no deity, d'heir contact with 
Muhammadanism has im[)ortcd rnto their pantheon, not only Eve, but 
Allah, Muhammad, the archangel Cjal)riel, the angels ^nd saints of the 
Koran, Adam, Moses and other biblical prophets, and even Jesus Christ 
himself. 

Several castes take part in the worship of these divinities. Of these, the 
highest is that ot the Basheh, descendants probably of the Brahmins of 
Tcham])a, who are to be found all over Binh 'fhuan, more especially in the 
valley of Panrang. They have three chiefs, called Pothea, who are also 
the high priests of the three chief divinities. Under the Basheh, the 
'Fchamenei, another (Mste of priests, keep the keys of the tem])les and the 
ornaments of the deities, and officiate in certain (‘iicumstances. The 
Kadhar ])lay on the violin and chant invocations. 'The Padjao are 
insj^ired ])riest<.“'ses, ]iossessed, or to use the energetic Indian expression, 
“stamped upon,” by the divinities during the I'eremonies ; who among 
other matters of abstinence, are bound to absolute continenc'e, lest they 
should excite the jealousy and anger of their god^s. We may add that their 
call docs not begin till about the age of thirty or forty years, d'he Radja 
women, whom we s])oke of among the Mussulmans, are also found among 
the pagans, as also are tlu* men, called Medouones or Podouones. Finally 
the C)ng Baneek, the religious heads of the dams and irrigation works for the 
fields, form a special caste. 

The consecration of the Basheh and the Pothea gives oeeasifin to long 
and important ceremonies, which 1 briefly sum uj) here. I’he 'Tchame 
population crowd to the feast. A temporary tem})le of \vood and straw 
is made in the sha])e of a millstone, and raised in the fields ; and opposite 
to it is a little toilet shed, where the newly piromotcd go to put on their 
coloured sacerdotal garments. The officiating priests, dres.sed in white, go 
towards them, to the sound of an orchestra, bearing the sacred fire — two 
wax candles lighted in a sort of high basket covered with a white cotton 
cloth. The whole cortege then issues from the shed and returns to the 
temple. The newly i)romotcd, sheltered under canopies, arc fanned by 
little girls dressed in robes of ceremony. The people spread cloths under 
the footsteps of the priests. In the temple, a basket full of huisked rice 
serves as the seat of the new Pothea ™the other promoted Basheh get rice 
in the husks. 'Fhe promoted Basheh go thrice in solemn state around 
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this seat, and then sit down to a pretended repast comprising all kinds of 
food. The new Pothea performs a hieratic dance before the now un- 
covered sacred fire. The divinities are then worshipped ; and the 
ceremony ends in a general feasting^ 

Their temples maintained according to the traditions are sometimes 
ancient Tchame towers of brick. The gods are worshipped there at 
two great feasts each year. The priests, the caste men, ai\d all the popula- 
tion meet together on these occasions. Other occasional adorations may 
be performed for any special feason — some event or some sickness. Goats 
and even buffaloes are slaughtered, the Tchamenei adores the deity, and 
opens the door of his temple, cleans and washes with lustral waters the 
representation of the god, — a Hnga, a statue, or a mere stone. He lights 
candles, burns eagle wood in a pan, and offers the food prepared, while the 
musicians, to the accompaniment of thpir instruments, invoke the divinity. 
The Tchamenei then arranges the ornaments and sacred cloths and when 
necessary places’a new mask of paste over the face of the god. 'Phen he 
moves about his hands, holding lighted candles, with vessels of lustral 
waters, and bowls of spirits. In her turn, the Padjao or pythoness, till 
now a simple spectator, prays and makes passes with eggs and cups of 
spirits, she becomes agitated and trembles, while all the assistants adore the 
god w’ho has taken possession of her. When tired out she yawns, breaks 
the eggs, and communicates the answer of the god. Tlie comestibles 
offered to the divinities are afterwards eaten \)y the worship[>ers and the 
assistants. * 

With ceremonies far more sim[)le and without any gatluTing of priests, 
the Tchanies worship their minor deities, for all kinds of purpo.ses, with 
offerings of food and sj)irits ; hut the appetite of the gods never does any 
injury to that of the human beings. 

I'he funeral ceremonies are important and co.stly, and take j)lace 
with a great gathering of priests and caste mi:n. 'Phe corpse, wrapptd in 
cotton cl(^ths, is kept in a shed near the house for nearly a month, "i'hc 
relatives, friends, neighbours and acquaintances come, in turn, to kce]) him 
joyful company and to feast at the expense of tlie family. Night and day 
the priests offer food to him. At the time fixed f<^r the cremation, a numerous 
cortege forms around the hearse which is carried violently through turns 
and twists, to cause the dead to forget the road to his house. At the 
burning place, they offer him a last repast, and then burn him with his 
precious things. Those who are present at the ceremony avail them.selves 
of the occasion to cast into the fire a lot of things which they wish to 
send to their dead relations. The cremation being over, they collect the 
bones of the forehead, in a small metal casket, which is kept in the 
house till the anniversary. These various* ceremonies, wdth other com- 
memorative services, form their seven traditional Padhis, At the last 
Padhi, on the occasion of the anniversary, the casket containing the 
remains is interred at the foot of the gravestones of the family, where rest 
the other caskets of his ance.stors, which their descendants come at the 
great annual feasts to adore. 

Special occasions for the worship of ancestors are any events of im- 
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portance — a vow, a sickness, etc. Priests <ire called in, and offerings of 
food are made. The priests dress up the gravestones, and spread and 
offer food, dnd invoke with the sound of musical instruments the manes to 
come and inspire the Pythonesss, apd to accept from her mouth the 
homage of their posterity. The family j)rostrate themselves. Afterwards, 
the priests and those present consume the food. 

Almost the sole indu.stry of the ^rchanies of Punh Thuan is the cultiva- 
tion of the rice-field. Their agricultural rites are v^ry important. These 
riles must have jilaycd a great jiart in the life of the inhabitants of ancient 
Tchampa who were well skilled in the art of watering their rice fields, and 
have left in Annam numerou.s vestiges of their irrigation works. Their 
conquerors, the Annamites, have everywhere abandoned these works, nor 
are any now found in use, cxcejit in Hinh Thuan, where the Tchanies tap 
their rivers for the supply of water, as that which they receive from the 
heavens is not sufficient for their wants* 

Every year, when the rains begin, the canals are e\ani*inixl and repaired 
by the proprietors, who likewise collect and convey the materials for the 
dams. The Ong Banceks, the religious chieTs of these dams and weirs 
then go to the water locks, adore, the divinities, according to the rites, 
and begin the construction of tlie dam, by laying down some materials. 
The wcjrk is then ('ontiniied by the people ; but the Ong Banijuk continues 
to stay th(nx\ retired, during these operations. Returning home, lie has 
again to adore the deities, 'Fhis religious worshi]) is rejiealed when the 
rice begins to flower, and when it is reaped. The "I chames have several 
kinds of holy riee-fields. Some, called “ Ricefields of furtive labour,” are 
the first to be prepared. 'Fo tear this earth in order to render it more 
fruitful being c'onsidercd a ('rime, an offence against the deities, each 
proprietor of a sacred field sends, before dawn, to^ have three furrows made 
in his field, in silence and furtively. AVhen it is daylight he goes thither 
as if by accident, ])reteiids to be surprised, and then asks permission of 
the deities to continue tlie work, fie offers them food, rubs the plough 
with oil, washes the team of oxen with lustral waters, and senvs consecrated 
grain in the three furrows ; and having eaten the food, continues to work 
the field, fic makes other offerings when the rice fiowers and when it is 
cut. This sacred field must also be the first to be harvested, the jiroprietor 
himself cutting a few handfuls of rice, as first-fruits offered to Po Nagar, the 
goddess of Agriculture. Pie takes this rice home, and sets aside some of its 
ears for sowing next year the three furrows of furtive lalior. The remainder 
he beats out and husks, and has a part cooked, which he at once eats. 
After this he continues the liarvcsting of the rest. 

Here 1 conclude this brief account of the present state of the "Fchames, 
their manners and cujitoms. I have only inserted it, in order to make 
clear and to complete the few historical notices which we po.s.sess regarding 
their ancestors. A full cnfpiiry into the usages and practices of this in- 
teresting people was published in the Rcintc de Ullisfobr des Religions^ after 
the reading of this paper in the C'ongress of 1891. 
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TI:IE‘ RED RAJPUTS. 

Ci/AKLE.s Johnston, M!R.A.S., IJ. C.S. (ketjrkd). 

“ It is well known that, from the point of view of the colouring, human 
races can be divided into four prinri])ai groups : white, yellow, black, and 
red rac es.” — 7^^ Quairefaij^es, 

“'i'lie colour of the llrahmans is white ; of the Kshatriyas red ; of the 
A'aishya^ yellow ; of the Shudras black.’' — Ala/uihliarata, 

It is strange but true, that, though we have been in contact 
with Rajputana for over a hundred years, absolutely no 
material yet exists for the exact study of its ethnology. 
Much has been put on record for the historian, the student 
of literature, of myth^ and traditions : much has been 
written that is exceedingly picturesque and valuable, begin- 
ning with Colonel Tod’s incomj)arable Annals, and ending 
with the latest gazetteer ; but the scientific student of 
ethnology has been unaccountably left out in the cold. 

Nor can we‘ quite wonder at this ; for even in Europe 
e.xact ethnology is a young scienc('., not long past its nonage, 
and we know that India is, in all matters of advanced 
scientific investigation, nearly a generation behind us. This 
is not in anyway a reproach, for consid(!ring the tremendous 
difficulties arising from diversity of tongues, natural impedi- 
ments, and climatic conditions ; and taking into account 
also the vastness of the field of research, and the almost 
total absence of trained observers whose whole attention 
can be given up to ethnical investigations, it could hardly 
be otherwise. But the fact remains that Rajputana’s page 
in the history of ethnology is still a blank, though the 
Rajputs are one of the most notable races in the whole of 
history, and can look back to a splendid past extending 
over not centuries only but millenniums. 

Unfortunately, the perception of a want does not always 
carry with it the power to supply it ; and though it is easy 
enough to show what is needed as a foundation for the 
ethnology of Rajputana, I cannot here claim to do more 
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than supply a few essentials, and point to the direction in 
which ample material may be sought by future observers 
in Rajputana itself. 

And yet, as far as exact investigation is concerned, one 
might almost say that Rajputana had been opened up too 
soon ; for as the earliest workers entered jt before scientific 
ethnology had been more than dreamed of even in Europe, 
it was only to be expected that, in the absence of a sound 
method, a crop of fanciful notions should spring up, and 
myths be engendered, and endowed with that tough vitality 
which myths are well known to possess. 

For the Rajputs, the crowning myth has unquestionably 
been the idea of their Scythian origin, first suggested, I 
believe, by Colonel Tod. 7 'his matchless chronicler of 
deeds of old renown, and- kindlidst observer of human 
character, filled as he was with admiration for the manli- 
ness, chivalry, and sturdy patriotism of the tribes of Rajpu- 
tana, was irresistibly drawn to connect his beloved Rajputs 
with nearly every noble and warlike tribe in the ancient 
world, from thc! Manchus to Scandinavia. He supported 
his o])inion by quaint illustrations drawn from customs, 
traditions, and beliefs ; and, what has done more injury 
to ethnology than any other cause Ayhatever, by real or 
fancied similarities of names. 

To this very vague, and therefore very innocent belief 
of Colonel Tod’s, succec:ded another, much more formidable 
to the cause of scientific truth. The holders of this view 
maintained that the Raji)uts could be connected with definite 
Scythian tribes, who entered India at a definite time, and 
by a definite route, all stated with minutest care. Now^ the 
danger of this later edition of the Scythian myth lay in its 
appearance of scientific exactness, to which, in reality, it 
had not the slightest claim. 

' In the first place, we know nothing, — and this cannot be 
too often repeated, — we know nothing w^hatever about the 
Scythians beyond a few rambling tales in Herodotus and 
his successors, which are absolutely worthless from the 
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Standpoint of ethnology. The very word Scythian ” has 
no definite meaning to the ethnologist, and hardly any 
definite meaning to the geog^-apher. Ifi however, we give 
it a definiteness which it never really possessed ; and apply 
it to the group of Tribes between the Caspian and China, 
of whom the Kirghiz are the most characteristic, the matter 
becomes still worse ; for the Kirghiz have hardly a point 
in common with the Rajputs beyond their common humanity. 

Let me try to describe these “ neo>Scythian Kirghiz, 
and let anyone who has seen the Rajputs, say whether the 
likeness is exact. 

The Kirghiz are a short, squat race, with yellow, “ moon- 
like ” faces, high cheek-bones, hardly visible noses, and a 
deep-rooted, insatiable appetite for tallow. They live in 
curious, plum-pudding shaped tents, in a stilling atmosphere 
of smoke and grease, with harclly any possessions but a 
wooden box or two, and scarcely any proj)erty but their 
flocks and herds. They are incurable nomads, and never, 
under any circumstances, till the soil. 

Could anything more unlike the Rajputs be imagined 
Or shall we take as our Scythian type, the old race of 
southern Russia, the •“ Scythia” of Herodotus ; and compare 
the most n’otable type there, the original Kazaks, with the 
Rajputs ? The true Kazak is, in general, tall, but rather 
flat-chested ; with high cheek-bones, grey eyes, red hair 
and beard. His glory is now diminished, but in the days 
of the old Reefers (Zaparojtsi) of the Dnieper, he was a 
marauder and land-pirate pure and simple. This is a very 
different type from the yellow, stunted Kirghiz, but I am 
afraid it brings us no nearer to a solution of the origin of 
the Rajputs. Then again, the words Shaka and Shakya 
are brought forward in defence of the Scythian myth, 
and Shakya” Muni Buddha is even spoken of as the 
“ Scythian '' reformer of Brahmanical abuses. But this is 
hopeless ; for the initial -letter of Shaka is represented in 
Greek by a surd guttural and not by a dental sibilant, so 
that wjhatever the derivation of this word may be, it is impos- 
sible to connect it with Scythian.” 
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It comes to this, therefore, that we have no clear idea at 
all as ta who or what, ethnically, the Scythians were that 
of the two types which correspond geographically to the 
Scythia of the Greeks, neither has the smallest resemblance 
to the Rajput ; and, lastly, that .if the ethnological evidence 
of identity were as complete, — as it is* the reverse, — the 
identity of the names Scythian and Shaka is philologically 
untenable. , 

Then another theory is put forward, and to this most 
philologists have given in their allegiance, that the Rajputs 
are Aryans, — representatives of the famous “Aryan Inva- 
sion of India. Llnluckily we*are here on np surer ground ; 
the word “Aryan” is as debateable as “ Scythian”; even 
more so perhaps ; for while it may be understood, in a 
dim way, to mean men of “ noble ’’ race, that is, men of the 
same race as we ourselves, the Europeans, yet this is quite 
useless for ethnical purposes; as Europe has been shown 
to contain at k^ast four quite distinct races, as distinct three 
thousand years ago as they are to-day;* and the name 
“Aryan” cannot be assigned to any one of these race 
types rather than to another. The term is, further, of 
doubtful expediency in ethnology, as it takes us back to 
the old pre-scientific days, when race was thought conter- 
minous with language, the days which generated such terms 
as Japhetic, Semitic, Hamitic, with their more plausible 
though not less illusory kinsman Turanian. 

The truth is that there is the strongest reason for doubt- 
ing whether Arya was ever a race-term at all. We find it 
used in Vedic and post-Vedic literature to distinguish the 
“noble” races of northern India from the black Dasyus of 
the south ; the 1 )ekhan peoples, that is, who speak Dravidian 
tongues. Now this fact was found* to harmonise with 
another, namely, that the peoples of northern India are 
closely related by language to the peoples of Europe ; and 
this discovery being made before ethnology had been 
developed into an exact science, it was, not unnaturally, 
concluded that the north Indians and Europeans were 
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sprung from a common origin and had formerly migrated 
from a common home.' This was simple enougfi ; but, 
with the distinction of four race types in Europe, the 
matter becomes much more complicated ; nor is it made 
easier by the fact which I, hope to prove, that there are 
also four distinct race types in northern India, all speaking 
“ Aryan ” tongues, as do the four European race types 
also. I think, therefore, that it will be wiser to hold over 
the discussion of the Aryan race of the Rajputs until we 
have decided to which race type the word belongs in Europe 
and in India. 

Having thus cleared the ' ground of past myths and 
ambiguities, we may now proceed to summarise the exist- 
ing ethnical evidence as to the real race character of the 
Rajput tribes. To classify them completely, we should 
require definite and precise information on the following 
points : average height, build, facial type, cephalic and 
orbital index, texture of hair, and colour of skin and eyes. 
Let us begin by indicating the points on which a mass of 
evidence is still required. These are, the average height 
and cephalic and orbital inde.x, to complete which several 
thousand measurements rigorously carried out are neces- 
sary. If it were not d.angerous to speculate in the absence 
of precise data, I should be inclined to say that 1 expect 
the average height among the pure Rajputs will be found 
to be unusually high, — much higher than among the pure 
Brahmans. Then, I expect that the pure Rajputs will be 
found to be long-skulled, as much so, perhaps, as the true 
Scandinavians ; while the Brahman skulls are much shorter, 
perhaps orthocephalous. Then again, I should think the 
Rajput orbital index will give the same result as the 
cephalic ; will show* a long, oval orbit, but not at all 
inclined. These, however, are points for the future inves- 
tigator. As to the build of the Rajputs, all authorities are, 
I think, agreed that they are splendidly proportioned ; 
while the true Brahmans are rather narrow-shouldered, and 
flat-chested. As far as my observations go, the Rajputs 
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are equally differentiated from jthe Brahmans by facial 
type ; the Rajput face being longer, the nose straighter 
and the mouth firmer and more symmetrical ; but here 
again more precise investigation is needed. Among the 
Rajputs, hair and beard are black, as among the Brahmans, 
but, I think, without the waved texture 0/ ripple generally 
found in the hair of pure Brahmans. And, while blue or 
grey eyes are not uncommon among the Brahmans, especially 
in the Mahratta country, I have never heard of them among 
the Rajputs. There remains only the colour of the skin, — 
and it is on this point that I have collected the most 
remarkable evidence. Before* putting it forward, one or 
two general remarks may be useful. In the early days of 
ethnology, the colour of the skin was looked on as a matter 
of very minor imj)ortance ; this ‘was partly due to the 
Rabbinical traditions w'hich derived all races of men from 
a single family, at a period only four thousand years ago. 
As it was known that many types, the negro, for instance, 
have been j)ractically permanent for the last»three thousand 
years, it was bcilieved that, under extraordinary circum- 
stances, changes in skin-colour must take place with great 
rapidity ; and colour could not, therefore, be looked on as 
a Reliable index of race difference. Since tlnai, changes 
that can only be described as revolutionary have taken 
place in every department of research. 

It has been perceived that the thousands of years of the 
old computation of man’s anticjuity must probably he ex- 
panded into myriads ; and fixity of type has been shown 
to be far greater than had been thought possible, so that 
the identity of living types with inter-glacial or pre-glacia! 
races is more than a hypothesis ; and, lastly, it has been 
seen that colour is a phenomenon of the first importance in 
every realm of natural history. The meaning and utility 
of skin -colour in man is still full of mystery, but its im- 
portance as a race index is no longer questioned. The 
first general result of investigations in colour is summed up 
in the words of De Ouatrefages, that from the jpoint of 
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view of the colouring-, human races can be divided into 
four principal groups ; white, yellow, black, and red^ races.” 
The relation of colour to other race characteristics is not 
yet quite clear ; though it is generally true that yellow 
races have round skulls, and round orbital form ; white 
races, oval skulls and oval orbital form, while black races 
have long skulls and long. orbits. The facts as to the red 
races are not so certain : but it is probable that a red skin 
goes with a longish skull and a rather long orbit. There 
is, further, some ^evidence to show that each great race-type 
has a minor gamut of colour wathin itself. For instance, 
we have, within the white race, races distinguished by black 
hair, red hair, and yellow hair, as though this were a repe- 
tition in a minor scale of the differences between the black, 
red, and yellow primary races. The same thing may be 
true, in a different degree, within the black, red, and yellow 
primary races ; so that we may have to divide these into 
sub-races, in their turn. And it is noteworthy, as support- 
ing this idea, that the yellow-haired sub-races of the white 
race have round skulls like the yellow race ; w^hile the 
black haired and red haired sub-races of the white race 
have long skulls like the black and red primary races. But 
before we can establish this classification in detail, ii mass 
of further evidence must be obtained. 

Enough'has been said, however, to show that colour is a 
phenomenon of prime importance in the classification of 
race, and one, moreover, which is far more easily ascer- 
tained than such points as cephalic and orbital index, which 
always require a skilled observer, and present special diffi- 
culties in the case of races who burn their dead, as most 
Indian races do. The question of colour, however, presents 
two difficulties, though neither of them is at all insuperable. 
The first is the difficulty of terminology. The skin colours 
are not adequately described in terms of ordinary colouring, 
such as red, yellow, and so* on : that is, the red races are 
not red as roses are ; nor the yellow races yellow like 
buttercups or daffodils. Nor are words like copper- 
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coloured and coffee-coloured any better, for it is never 
clear whether native copper. duH copper, or burnished 
copper is meant ; nor whether the coffee is cafd-noir, cafd- 
au-laity or coffee-beans roasted or raw. In fact, we need 
some more permanent standard of colour-measurement, 
and a useful one mij^ht, [>erhaps, be tl\e colour of iron at 
various temperatures, such as black, incipient red, dull red, 
bright red, dull orange, yellow, yellow-white and white ; 
corresponding roughly to differences of two hundred degrees 
on the Centigrade scale. But this is merely a suggestion, 
offered rather in illustration of the deficiency of our present 
standards, than as a practical 'method. It has, at least, the 
merit that the gamut of colours run through seems similar 
to the skin-colours of various races. In the mean time, we 
may retain the old terminology of black, red, yellow, and 
white, as exhibited in typical races ; but even here it must 
be remembered that M. Broca's colour discs are quite 
unreliable, as the lithographic results vary, and are further 
subject to fading and climatic influences, such as the damp 
heat of the Indian rains. 

'Fhe second difficulty is, that the true colour of a race is 
often hidden by sun-burn, which affects all races nearly 
equally ; so that races very different in colour may be 
blended by sun-burn into hardly distinguishable uniformity. 
But as sun-burn is an acquired characteristic, we ’may expect 
it not to be hereditary ; so that the root-colour would show 
through much more clearly in children ; and also in the 
higher classes, who are less exposed to the sun. This 
observation, which first occurred to me when 1 had to 
describe the Santals as “ dusky with a distinct sub-shade of 
yellow,’' is fully confirmed by M. De Quatrefages. 

In classifying a race according to colour, we must, there- 
fore, try to eliminates the effects of sun-burn ; and we must 
remember that words like red, yellow, and white are rather 
approximations than precise descriptions. 

And now to summarise the evidence I have obtained 
from various specially qualified authorities as to the skin- 
colour of the Rajputs of pure race. 
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As far as I could ascertain, absolutely no facts bearing on 
this point had been put' on record ; so that I was compelled 
to have recourse to observers Ayho had been brought into con- 
tact with the Rajputs, and who had had special opportunities 
of forming an opinion on this little noted point; and I may 
take this opportunity of acknowledging my obligations and 
the obligations of ethnfcal science to these eminent ob- 
servers, whose opinion is the more valuable that it was 
formed unconsciously, and without any preconceptions as to 
race classification. 

The first answer I received to. my enquiries was from Sir 
George Birdwqod, with special reference to a passage in 
the Mahabharata, which I shall presently refer to. His 
answer was: lohita^ red, ruddy, is a proper epithet to 
apply to a pure Rajput. ’ 

I then received a reply from Sir William Moore, who 
said that ** red, ruddy, rust-coloured would describe thv. 
appearance of the best class of Rajputs, but there are many 
who would conie under the heading brown.” 

Sir Richard Meade added important details to this 
general conclusion : “ I have had much intercourse with 
Rajputs of all classes;” he wrote, “and should say that the 
colour of the true Rajput is fairer than that of the p(!ople of 
the North Western Provinces, z.c, that the skin is clearer 
under the colour, if I may so describe it, while the colour 
itself is somewhat less pronounced. Of course, as a rule. 
Chiefs and Thakurs are fairer than the lower orders of 
Rajputs, who are themselves more exposed, and who are 
the descendants of those who for many generations have 
been so.” 

It was not quite clear from this first letter what share 
sun-burn had in producing the special colour of the Rajputs, 
and what the colour of the skin might be after sun-burn 
had been eliminated. In answer to further enquiries on 
this point, Sir Richard Meade wrote : “ The sub-shade of 
colour in many of the Rajputs I have seen was of a light 
ruddy .character, in others it was rather sallow, and in 
others again of a dusky reddish tinge.” 
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Sir Richard Temple, to whom I showed these conclu- 
sions, endorses them : “ I should Concur in the view that 
the colour of the true Rajputs is a reddish brown, and that 
it is possible or likely that the brownish element is only the 
result of sun-action.” 

One additional point I received from Dr. Fitzedward 
Hall, namely, that the skin colour of the true Rajputs is 
extremely close to that of the Red-skins of America., 

With such a concurrence of testimony, the question of 
the colour of the Rajputs is practically solved. They are 
a red or ruddy race, Vvirying' from light red, — almost 
orange, according to Dr. Hall, — to dusky reddish, or red- 
dish brown. 

These Rajputs of pure race are riot very numerous, when 
compared with the whole population of India. They cer- 
tainly do not nuniber more than a million or two, and may 
be considerably less. Though they are, 1 believe, the only 
red tribe in India, — unless we make a .separate class of the 
Jainas, many of whom are ruddy, and who are closely con- 
nected by race with the Rajputs,— there are many other 
instances of red races in the Old World. Thus the 
Coreans, many of the Siamese, the Karens of Burma, and, 

I think, the Egyptians and certain equatorial African tribes, 
are also red ; though this is not sufficient to establish their 
race-relationship with the Rajputs ; who have, by the way, 
a better claim than the Red-skins of America to the title of 
Red Indians. 

Then there is reason to believe that many Polynesian 
tribes are red or ruddy ; and that the majority of South 
Americans of pure blood belong to the same class. It 
must be remembered, however, that, among this great 
group of red races, there are probably as many distinct 
sub-races, as among the white race or the yellow. 

However this may be, it will have become clear, I think, 
that we can no longer consider the Rajputs as closely con- 
nected with the white Brahmans. Other ethnic character- 
istics, which I have already pointed out, fully support this 
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view. The Rajputs are. a -taller, sturdier race than the 
Brahmans, and differ from them in texture of hair, facial 
type, eyes, and skin colour ; and also, I think it will be 
found, in cephalic and orbital index. The red Rajput 
differs, in fact, from the white Brahman in every point 
which, according to ethnical canons, constitutes- race differ- 
ence. * 

And this brings me at last to a point of transcendent 
interest to the student of Ancient India, the fact that this 
difference in race between Rajput and Brahman has been 
recognised in Sanskrit literature for ages back. 

Whether the Solar races, .children of the ruddy sun, and 
the Lunar races, children of the pale moon, really refer to 
these two race stocks, the red and the white, is a point that 
I cannot fully enter into here ; but, happily, we are not 
reduced to doubtful analogies like this, for there are pa.s- 
sages in which the difference is put with a clearness that 
not even the most accurate pupil of Broca or De Ouatre- 
fageS could surpass. 

The most remarkable of these, that I have yet met with, 
occurs in the Shantiparvan of the Mahabharata the sage 
Bhrgu is the speaker. “ Brahma/’ he says, “ formed men, 
Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Shudras. The colour 
of the Brahmans was white ; of the Kshattriyas red ; of the 
Vaishyas yellow; of the Shudras black/’ In reply to an 
objection from Bharadvaja, Bhrgu continues : “ This world, 
originally formed all Brahmic by Brahma, w’as afterwards 
coloured by deeds ; the twice-born, who were fond of love 
and feasts, who were fiery, prone to anger, and violence, 
who had forsaken their duty, and were red-limbed, became 
warrior Kshattriyas/’f 

I have been obliged to translate this passage more 
loosely than I should wish, as it is impossible in English 
* Shdntipanmn, line 6,933 

t Sarvam brahmam idam jagat Brahmana pfirva srshtam hi, karmabhir 
varnataoi gatam ; Kama-bhoga-priyas tikshndh, krodhanah priyasahasah, 
Tyakta-svadharm^ raktangas, te dvij&h kshattratam gatah. — M, Bh, 
Shantiparvan, 6939, 6940. 
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to preserve the double meanirrg- of the Sanskrit word varna^ 
which means colour as well as classt In this passage, two 
different words are used to describe the colour of the 
Kshattriyas. In the first verse, “of the Brahmans, white 
is the colour, and of the Kshattriyas red,” the word used is 
lohita, which, it will be remembered, is. referred to by Sir 
George Bird wood. Let me illustrate this word by a few 
further examples : lohitamriiikd is red chalk ; loJiiia used 
alone means the planet Mars, and blood, as well as red ; 
lohilaka is a ruby ; and lohitdyas, copper ; so that we have 
the Kshattriya described as “ copper-coloured ” in the 
Mahabharata, the very term used to describe the Red- 
skins of America, thus furnishing an interesting confirma- 
tion of Dr. IlalTs comparison. Tl^en, as if to put beyond 
all doubt wliat lohita mc^ant, we ‘have, in the verse that 
follows, the adjective I'akidiioa, that is, ruddy-limbed or red- 
limbed ; the word rakta being used to describe the colour 
of red chalk, blood, copper, vermilion, red-lead, the red 
lotus, and red coral. • 

Now, from this passage, a most interesting deduction can 
be drawn, and not from this only, but from a dozen similar 
passages ; and that is, that the Kshatfriyas of ancient India 
are identical in ethnic characteristics with the. Rajputs of 
to-day. “ F'ond of love and feasts, fiery, prone to anger 
and violence, and red-limbed,” says the old Sanskrit epic, 
in which Professor GoldstLicker rightly saw an echo and 
epitome of bardic songs ; “ P’'ond of love and feasts, fiery, 
prone to anger and violence, and red-limbed,” say the 
authorities best acquainted with the Rajputs to-day ; and, 
in face of this remarkable evidence, I do not think that the 
identity of the Rajput with the Kshattriya can any longer 
be questioned ; the more so when it is remembered that the 
Rajputs have preserved unbroken genealogies, showing 
their descent from the Kshattriyas of old; genealogies 
which have been accepted as genuine and authentic by the 
Government of India ; and which go back more millenniums . 
than one cares to mention. 

But Kshattriya is not really a race name, any more than 
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Aryan ; Kshattriya really means Warrior, or Armiger, from 
Kshattra, a weapon. l*he real name of this famous race is 
Rdjanya, akin, on the one hand, to reign, regal, and royal ; 
and, on the other, probably, to ranga and rakta, red. 
Amongst the famous Rajanya sages or Rajarshis of Vedic 
India are mention<^d Arshtishena, Vitahavya, Prthu, Man- 
dhatri, Ambarisha, Manu, Ida, and Vishvamitra, the Rshi 
of the third section of the Rg-Veda hymns, in which occurs 
the thrice-holy Gayatri, the “ Mother of the Vedas.” 

The fact that this hymn, repeated every morning by 
thousands of Brahmans bathing in the sacred Ganges, owns 
as its author a Rajanya, and not a Brahman, gives us a 
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vision of those ancient daj s wdien the spiritual pre-eminence 
of India was in other hands: wh<‘n ''the T>rahman sat at 
the foot of the Kshattriya,” in the words of th(‘ greatc*st 
Upanishad. A notable survival of that early time is found 
in a custom of the Ranas of Mewar, who unite spiritual 
with royal authority, and officiate as high priests in the 
temple of the guardian deity of their rac(\ 

But I cannot do more than touch on this fjnestion of the 
ancient spiritual dignity of the Rfijanyas, who are the 
Kshattriyas and the Rajputs. A question like this could 
only find full elucidation in a history of Ancient India, 
where the qualities of each race were fully recorded ; and 
their due ‘share assigned to each in the splendid epic 
of India's history, an epic, not written perhaps in the 
dry annals and summaries of the chronicler, but rather 
blazoned abroad on the face of India’s hills and valleys, 
in the figure of town and temple, and the deeper and 
mdre lasting monuments of poetry and philosophy and 
religion. 

In this splendid epic of India, can be discerned, I think, 
four different elements, like the four voices in a perfect 
harmony, and of these four, the red Rajanya and the white 
Brahman have ever borne Jthe weightier parts. 

Rajput and Brahman, perpetual rivals in India’s past,, 
since the days of Vasishta and Vishvamitra. When our 
work in India is done, they may again, perhaps, stand at 
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the head of the Indian hegemony.; the Rajput as the ruler, 
and the Brahman the spiritual teacher of a rejuvenescent 
India. 

But questions like these cannot be treated rightly in an 
article on ethnology. Before concluding, I may gather up 
the threads of my argument, and state concisely the con- 
clusions which I have supported by such evidence as was 
available. 

In the first place, I think the shade of the ScythTan can 
no more haunt, unchallenged, the burning deserts of Rajpu- 
tana. Neither the Scythian of Herodotus, nor the Scythian 
of later historians bears any resemblance in ethnical character, 
race-type, customs, or traditions to the pure Rajputs, the 
Kajanyas of India. What relation they might bear, in 
language, one cannot tell ; for even the writers who handle 
the name of Scythian most freely, cannot but admit that, 
amongst our other ignorances, we are totally ignorant of 
their language. 

Nor can we connect the Rajputs more cjosely wath the 
P>rahmans; for from the Brahmans they are divided by as 
many differcmces of rdce as from the Kirghiz or the Kazak ; 
and they have been perpetual rivals, ever since their tradi- 
tions began to be handed from father to son. 

But whether the Rajputs be Aryans, cannot at present be 
decided ; the title of Ar3'a is certainly given to 'them, not 
once but many times in the ancient Sanskrit epics and 
hymns. Perhaps this fact may lead us some day to a wider 
use of “ Aryan to designate some great race, which shall 
include the Rajanya, and perha[>s the Egyptian, though 
excluding races like the Chinamen and the flat-headed 
aborigines of Australia. 

We are yet on the threshold of Ethnology, yet on the 
threshold of a true history of the races of men, with their 
illimitable past stretching back not millenniums but millions 
of years ; and every year that comes gives us new insight 
into the mighty record of the past, and a new realisation of 
the great races that have vanished, and the great races that 
still remain. But as new knowledge comes, we mjfy have 
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to widen the vistas of the mces. We may have to break 
down the barriers we have set up as limits to the life-span 
of this race or that ; and India is likely to be one of the 
first to which this expansion and enlargement will be 
applied. We are already beginning to feel a sense of 
cramped restriction in dealing with dates in India which 
were accepted as axiomatic only a generation ago ; and the 
process which has begun may go much further before the 
impulse of expansion is spent. 

We have seen, within the last few months, a whole series 
of brilliant poets, a whole epoch of Indian history, moved 
back from the middle ages where the conjectures of some 
had placed it, to the point fixed by immemorial tradition, 
outside the threshold of “Our era. And this not by rhetorical 
flourishes, not by vague conjecture and airy hypothesis ; 
but by the hard, irresistible logic of fact. And the Vikrama 
controversy has hardly found a settlement, for practically 
settled it certainly is, though a few timid scholars may still 
question it, in ‘the name of caution which was singularly 
absent from the conjectural methods of the last generation ; 
no sooner is the Enemy of the Shakas with the Nine Jewels 
of his Court, re-instated, than the same impulse breaks out 
in another direction, and India’s greatest epic, as a completed 
work, begins to move backwards through the centuries. 
The retrogression has begun ; when it has moved a few 
years longer, we shall see — what we shall see. 

But putting aside these tempting dreams of the future, 
let us conclude the summary of evidence touching the 
Rajputs. Besides what has been already noted, I think the 
most important result I have reached is the demonstration 
of the ethnical identity of Rajput and Kshattriya ; the 
identity of Kshattriya and Rijanya was too well known to 
require any further proof. The only' alternative, it seems 
to me, now left for those who doubt that Kshattriya and 
Rajput are identical, is to suppose that a red race of 
warriors claiming descent from the sun, was suddenly anni- 
hilated ; and that another red race of warriors, also claiming 
descent from the sun, as suddenly made their appearance in 
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India to take the vacant place ; and lastly that all this took 
place so imperceptibly that the second race are convinced 
of their identity with the first,^and that the Indian traditions 
preserve no memory of the change. 

To this evidence of race identity, quite conclusive in 
itself, we may add the additional corroboration of identity 
of name between the Kshattriyas of Ancient India and the 
Rajputs of to-day. 

'rhe name Rajput, it is well known, is nothing but an 
abbreviated or colloquial form of the Sanskrit Raja-putra, 
or King’s Son; a son, that is, of the ruling or royal race. 

Now, this same name, of Rajput or Rajaputra, for the 
royal race? of Ancient India, as a synonym of Kshattriya or 
Rajanya, can be traced back, past the period of the Maha- 
bharata war, and the wanderings of Rama to the dim, remote 
days of V^edic India. 

'rhe earliest occurrence of the name Rajaputra which I 
have yet met with, is in the Aitareya Brahmana of the Rg- 
Yeda, in the legend of Shunahshepa, where *Vishvamitra is 
said to be the hotr-priest of King Harishchandra. In this 
legend, Shunahshepa addresses Vishvamitra thus : 

** Declare, O King’s son (Rajaputra) whatever thou hast 
to tell us !”* 

This Vishvamitra, son of Gadhi, King of Kanyakubja, 
or Kanauj, is one of the most famous of \^edic heroes, and 
Seer of the Third Mandala of the Rg-Veda.f 

In a magnificent hymn, Vishvamitra addresses Indra the 
Thunderer : 

“Wilt thou make me a ruler of the people? 

Wilt thou make me a king, oh Lord of Riches ? 

Wilt thou make me a Rshi, a drinker of soma ? 

Wilt thou endow me with undying wealth 

And the whole tenor of Vedic tradition ascribes to 

“Sa ho’vacha Shunahshepah : sa vai yatha no jnapaya Rajaputra 
tatha vada.” — Aitareya Brahmana^ vii., 13, 37. 

t “Asya mandala-drashta Vishvamitrah Rshih.'^ — An^tkramanika, 

I “ Kuvid mfi gopam Karase janasya, 

Kuvid Rajanam Maghavan rjtshin, 

Kuvid ma rshim papivamsam sutasya, • 

Kuvid me vasvo amrtasya shikshah.” — Ry;-V^eda iii. 43-4. 
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Vishvamitra, the Rajput of ancient India, as the Aitareya 
Brdhmana calls him, a special pre-eminence in the mystical 
knowledge preserved in the JUpanishads. which Professor 
Max Muller would call the theosophy, as opposed to the 
sacrificial ritual of the religion of Old India. 

There are several very remarkable [>assages in the 
Upanishads themselves*, pointing to the pre-eminent 
mystical, theosophic knowledge of the Kshattriyas, or 
ancient Rajputs. 

In the Upanishad of the Questions, Hiranyanabha the 
Rajput, is shown as the superion in mystical knowledge, of 
Bharadvaja.* . 

In the Chhandogya Upanishad, f the Rajanya Pravahana 
Jaivali is shown instructing learned Brahmans ; and thetre 
are other passages of the same tenor in this Upanishad. 

By far the most remarkable, is the speech of the same 
Rajanya, Pravahana Jaivali, to the Brahman Gautama, who 
sought instruction in mystical knowledge : As thou hast 
declared to me, Gautama, that this knowledge has not 
formerly reached the Brahmans, ^t has therefore been among 
all peoples a discipline taught by the Kshattriya alone. 

Compare with this the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad (vi. 2, 
r i) : ‘‘ This knowledge has never before dwelt in any Brah- 
man f’ and add the stories of the Rajanyas, Janaka, Ashva- 
patl, and Ajatashatru teaching the Brahmans, in the Shata- 
patha Brahmana and elsewhere ; and we have a distinct 
and clear tradition that, in Vedic times, the Rajanya or 
Rajput, and not the Brahman was the possessor and 
teacher of the secret mystic knowdedge ; a tradition, more- 
over, which the subseciuent ages of Brahmanical supremacy 
have never been able to efface. 

This tradition, in the light of our present knowledge that 

* “ Atha hainarn Qukesha Bharadvajah papra'chchha : Bhaqavan, Hiran- 
yanabhah Kansalyo Rajaputro mam upetya etamprashnam aprchch- 
hata . , ! na aham imam veda .” — Prashna Up. vi. i. 

t Chh, Up, I. L 8 and 9. 

I “ Yatha ma tvam Gautama’vado yathe’yam no prak tvattah pura vidya 
Brahm^nan gachchhali, tasmdd u sarveshu lokeshu kshattrasya eva 
prashasanam abut."’ — CAP. Up. v. 3, 7. 
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the red Rajanyas are really distinct in race from the white 
Brahmans, sheds a new and remarkable light on the history 
of Vedic India. 

In the later, though still remote, ages of the Mahab- 
harata war, the tradition of the Rajanya's supremacy in 
mystic knowledge burns with undimipished brightness. 
Bor we find Krshna, the brightest star in the firmament of 
late Brahmanism, himself no Brahman but a Kshattriya, 
tracing his doctrine from the Kshattriya Manu, through a 
line of Rajarshis or Rajanya sages.^’ 

Once more, in the hi^story of India, the star of the 
Rajanya Kshattriyas was in the ascendant. 

(iautam^i the Buddha was a Rajanya, a Kshattriya^ of 
the royal race of Iksvaiku. To this identity of race*genius 
and race tradition I would in part ‘ascribe the resemblances 
between Buddhism and the doctrines of the Upanishads, 
which have often been pointed out, but never fully ex- 
plained, 1 would ascribe the spirit both of the Upanishads 
and or Buddhism to the mystical genius of the Rajanya race, 
who were since the days of \dshvamitra and the Rg-V^eda 
hymns, the riv^ils and opposers of the ritualistic Brahmans, 
with their system of sacrifices and cixternril religion. 

It is interesting to note that, after Buddhism in India 
had fallen beneath the power of the ritualistic Brahmans, 
the Rajanya tradition, with its mystical knowleVlge seems 
to have crossed over the Himalayas to Tibet. In his 
recent writings on Tibetan Buddhism, Sharat Chandra 
Das has more than once made mention of famous Rajput 
sages who carried the doctrines of Gautama northward, 
and founded on them the Lamaic Hierarchy. 

But the subject of the spiritual mission of the Rajanyas, 
and their contribution to the religious treasure of India is 
too great to be more than touched upon in a brief study of 
their ethnic character. 

The Rajputs, therefore, are a red race, neither Scythian 
nor Brahman ; and are the direct descendants and successors 
of the Rfijanya Kshattriyas, or Warriors of Ancient India. 

* Bhagavad Oitii iv. r. 

t Vide Kumarila Bhatta’s Mimamsa — Varttika on Jaiminiya Sutra i. 3, 3. 
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(FROM THE rAs mAlA.) 

By a. Rogers, Bo.C.S. 

Thkre was a city of the name of Dhar, 

Held by a monarch of a Rajput tribe, 

A tribe that traced its lineage from the Sun ; 

But though proficient in the art of war 
And well known for his prowess in the field. 

In household matters he nor held his own, 

Nor did he favour equally his waves. 

One a Vagheli, whom he honoured most, 

Was of a temper haughty, and looked down 
With scorn upon her sister, the Huhagan, wafe, 

A Solankhi by tribe, who w’as endowed 
By nature with a spirit of more grace 
Than the Suhagan, as in Rajput phrase 
The elder wife is called. 

Each had a son. 

Now the \ dgheli’s son >vas Rindhaval : 

'rhe Solankhi's was Jagdev. Of the two 
King Udyadit knew Rindhaval alone, 

Who through liis mother's well concerted wdles 
Into his father's presence had been brought, 

And as the heir apparent to the throne 
Had worn the garb befitting to a prince. 

Ridden the finest horses in the realm, 

And lived a life of comfortable ease. 

Vet fortune favoured Jagdev. In brief time 
'I'he Raja of Tuktoda, Raj, a Cihdvara, 

Heard of his prowess and his merits gieat, 

And gave him to his daughter Vinnati, 

A lady of great beauty, and endowed 
With all the virtues of a Rajput queen. 

But the Vagheli was not yet appeased. 

And his life so embittered that at last 
He made a fixed resolve to leave his home 
And in the world to make himself. a name. 

Then from the stable Jagdev took a horse, 

Eor present needs took from the treasury 
Two bags of gold, and girding on his sword, 

Equipped himself with steel-tipped Rajput spear,. 

With quiver full of arrows and a bow. 

Forth then he rgde, and in an angry mood 
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Towards Tuktoda took His way with speed. 

There in a garden *neath a shady tree, 

His shield beside hin>, he at length reposed, 

His good steed near him champing at his bit. 

Eager to see the world, his own career 
To shape out for himself, he had proposed 
To seek the town at night, when darkness^ pall 
Might shroud him from the sight of other men. 

So that when morning dauned he might depart. 

And like the stars by daylight be obscured. 

But Fate had ruled it otherwise. It chanced 
'Fhat Virmati, his bride, in litter closed, 

Surrounded by her maidens, sought the spot 
To while away the time beneath the trees, 

And whilst she smell the* fragrance of the flowers 
And saw the fountains plashing in the sun* 

To listen to the melodies of birds. 

One of her maidens, sent to gather fruit, 

Saw Jagdev there reclining in the shade, 

And recognising him at once made haste 
tell her lady of the joyful news. 

(Bad, yet half doubting, she advanced with fear 
I.est haj)ly looking on a stranger’s face 
Her Rajput virtue might be put to shame.* 

But certainty cariic with the sight. She ran, 

And kneeling in obeisance at his feet, 

Broke forth rejoicing in inii)romplu song. 

“ Sudden the crows 1 started from the ground, 

And standing near luy absent lord I found. 

Half of my ]>racelet 1 away had flung, 
to my w^rist the other half still clung. 

“ Orant me cool house and a soft couch to lie. 

And a dear husband standing kindly by. 

My hope and the sweet longing of niy heart, 

Hard-hearted Fate me this will not deny. 

“Oh ! happy day ! Oh ! blissful hour,’' she cried. 

“ Bright rose the sun upon this joyful morn. 

But in this secret sj^ot why sit alone ? 

W’here have thy servants, thy attendants gone?” 

Jagdev then told his bride the tale and said : 

“ To make myself a great name in the world, 

That Virmati might know she had espoused a man, 

I left my father’s home, and fain would go 
Forward in liaste my mission to fulfil. 

Stay me not then, lest haply I repent. 

And in thy soft arms lead a slotliful life.” 

Meanw’hile the news had reached the Rfija’s ear, 

And his son Biraj hastened to the grove 
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To bring Prince Jagdev in. The courtiers all 
Trooped out to meet him. Raja Raj himself 
Met him upon the threshold, and with joy 
On shoulders both his. son-in-law embraced. 

I'hc feast was held ; Kasumha cup went round, 

The Rajput’s welcome in the royal hall. 

Five days he tarried, and would* then go on. 

But urgently the Raji Raj besought 

His presence at Tuktoda still. “ This house,” 

He cried, “is thine, and the whole realm is thine. 
Why shouldst thou w’ander then so far afield, 

To tempt perhaps an inauspicious Fate ?’’ 

A thousand pleas he urged, yet all in vain, 

And to save importunitieij at length 
Dissimulated and agreed to stay. 

At hight to Virrnati his purj)Ose told, 

He bade her tenderly a kind farewell. 

But a Rajputni’s virtue he had never tried. 

“ My lord and 'master shall not go alone," 

Virrnati cried, “ Thou shalt not thus depart.” 

A body once said to its shadow : “(lo ! 

^V^hy dost thou, black thing, ever follow so ? 

Fvv’n in the brightest sunshine thee I find 
Dqgging my footste{)s, keeping clo.se behind.*' 

The shadow answered it : “ One moment, pray ; 
Deign but to turn th)SfIf the <Hher way. 

Abate that pride by which thou seltest store : 

The thing’s reversed, and I am thee before. 

“ Turn to the right and 1 am by thy side. 

Turn to the left, thy efforts I deride. 

Move right or left, ihy struggles 1 defy : 

Thou canst not shun me. I tim ever by." 

Thus sijortively she spoke and threw her arms 
(.’aressingly around her lord, who strove 
In vain to move her from her firm resolve. 

He told her even, in a foieign land 
A wife would but incumber him. She said 
It was not fitting that a Rajput prince 
Should go alone, and she w'ould wait on him, 

Jagdev agreed at last. Donning a veil, 

The Chdvari prei)ared to go, and brought 
A store of jevrels and of ready gold. 

And so they went. Tow’rds Pattan lay their course, 
Where Sidh Raj Je.sangh reigned, the Solan khi, 

The lord of Malwa and of Gujarat. 

The royal pair set forth at break of day. 

Escorted by a kingly cavalcade. 

We need no more accompany their march, 
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Which was without adventure as they passed 
Slowly from stagli to stage, until they came 
One eve to i^attan’s ro>al town, of yore 
As Anhilvara famed through India’s land. 

"i'here reigned then Sidh Raj Jesangh, who of all 
'"I'he ISTativ'e Kulers of lair Oujarat, 

'I'he pearl of Hindustan, has widest fame. 

IJy the Sahasra I.ing, a roomy tank, * 

Olose on the outskirts of the* town, they stayed 
*^J'}ieir jaded steeds, for they had travelled far. 
Kair V irinati beneath a spreading tree 
Rei^osed at length to rest her wearied limbs, 
AVhilst Jagdev went away into the town 
'Fo hire a lodging , where they might abide. 

There was a wealthy courtesan who lived 
In Italian, one whe^ had amassed mucli^gain 
In [>andering to the vices of young men 
About tlie ( 'oiirt — ^JJmoti was her name. 

Of Rattan’s citadel the Oovofn<>r, 

One T )ungar.si by name, had but one son. 

On whom he doted in a foolish vvay. 

And never ventured to control his mood. 

lie to lamoti a commission gave 

'To find a handsome woman of good cas^e 

^I'o be his paramour, and diligent 

She searched among the fair ones of the land, 

Kxpectant of munificent reward. 

C)n<- of her maids that evening to the tank 
C'ame to draw water, and with eager gaze 
l^ooked on the Cliavari, who, no man near 
To view her peerless charms, had thrown asid 
The veil with which her features she r onceale 
T^'rom nil but husband, brother or her sire. 

She feigru'd herself to be a waiting maid 
Of Sidh Raj Jesangh’s palace, and enquired 
The why and wherefore of Vfrinati’s state. 

And went and told it in Jnmoti's ear. 

Hailing the opportunity, she went 
AN’ith a fair retinue out to the tank. 

Handsome her eciuipage, and all her stale 
Scemetl suited to a woman of high rank. 

One of her maids she dressed in regal robes. 

And taught her how to tell a specious tale, 

That she of Sidh Raj was the sister born. 

And hearing of her coming hastened there 
Tuktoda’s child to welcome and embrace. 

Her maid had told her who Virmati was. 

“I’he Chavari, trusting to her honeyed words. 
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Mounted her chariot, und went with her home. 
And as the gate she entered, women came, 

And strewing flowers of beauty on her path, 

Sang song of welcome to a lively air. 

Then were the carj)ets spread. Pretended word 
To Sidh Raj Jesangh’s palace was dispatched 
That Jagdev, son of Udyadit, had come. 

And would soon wait upon him. He must see 
That he was welcomed with becoming state. 

An equally pretended answer came : the prince 
Should wait upon the king and thence proceed 
To where the Chavari had found a house. 

With various excuse they thus delayed 
Until the night arrived. To stately room 
Fit for a royal bride, the Chavari 
Was ted by handmaids with the honour due. 

And .she was told that Jagdev with the king 
Had stayed to dine and that he soon would come. 
The door soon opened and in Jagdev’.*, stead, 
Horror of horrors ! came an unknown man. 

Then on her mind the awful truth flashed clear, 
And Virmaii first knew she was beira)ed. 

The son of Dungarsi, the Governor, 

It was who thus appeared. In bloodshot eye 
And lustful countenance at once she saw 
The horrid end for which he sought her there. 

She was alone, and dared not raise a cry. 

She had no friend to hasten at her call, 

To lend her aid in that vile leprous house. 

What could she do to w'ard off her disgrace ? 

She knew in strength that she could not compete 
With a well-armed and muscular young man. 

Then came her w'omanS wit to succour her. 

She saw the fumes of opium and of wine 
Already half his sense benumbed, and knew 
A little more would soon benumb the rest, 
x\nd she from present danger would be free. 

With a feigned smile she beckoned him to sit, 

And proffered him kasumba. He drew back, ^ 
As half aware that he had drunk enough. 

Again she pressed and with a winning grace 
Said to the drunkard : “ Would my lord refuse 
The first cup offered by his slave ? Why thus 
Is she of favour quite unworthy deemed ?" 

He drank the cup*, and with a second draft 
She wheedled him to drink : he fell asleep. 

With frenzied ecstasy she seized his sword, 

And put an end to his disgraceful life. 
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She rolled the body up insidje a quilt, 

And threw the bundle down into the road, 

And making isfet the door sat down and watched, 
(Irasping the sword in her unshrinking hand. 
Prepared to guard her honour with her life. 

The City-Round perceived the bundle lie, 

And called the (Governor to see what they 

At imminent ])eril to their precious lires 

Had snatched from thieves, but who had all escaped. 

Arna/.ed with horror at the ghastly sight 

The Governor with twice one hundred men ^ 

Ran to JnmoliS house, on vengeance dire intent. 

Virmati’s room was barred, and from within 

She cried with voice triumphant : “ It was J 

That killed }our niaster^s son, fur he had dared 

'I'o snHi ('h the honour of a Raj])ut’s wife 

J''ive soidieis (jne by one then climbed aloft 

'I'o where a window looked do^m on the room. 

One after other in her virtue^s*might 

She striu.k olf each man's head : his body fell 

Down to his fellows in the court beneath, 

And she defiant still barred fast the door. 

Then consternation reigned throughout the town, 
And rumour bore the tidings to the king.^ 

Mounting in haste, the king came to the place, 

And standing on the outside, called aloud : 

O daughter tdiavari, I am the king, 

AVhat is this dieadful deed that thou hast done? 

A\ hy in the blood of these my men hast thou 
Imbrued thy hands? i5y a Rajimts sword 
I hold thee blameless, if thou show good rdusc.” 
Then answered Virmati ; ‘'Art thou the king, 

And dost tiiou in thy realm permit such things ? 
Jagdev, my lord, the son of Udyadit, 

Ruler of Dhir, has brought me here, his bride, 

And seeks for service for a Kdj[)ut’s sword. 

\'ilest of all the vile, a courtesan, 

Has lured me innocently to her den, 

And sent a strange man to me. Him I slew, 

A\'ith those who came to take me. Many more 
May fall beneath my sword, for know, O king, 
Rather than honour would I give my life.” 

Among the crowd who had assembled there 
Stood Jagdev. At Virmati's voice he came 
And made obeisance to the king and said ; 

“ Virmati, open. It is I.” The door 
Flew open. In her husband’s loving arms 
The Chavari was fastened in a close embrace. 
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'I'hcn cried the king : O Chavari, well done ! 
Henceforth 1 look upon thee as my child. 

Thou art an honour to the Rajput race.” 

Soon in fit lodging were the pair installed. 

And Sidh Raj Jesangh's service was adorned 
By Jagdev's presence. He, with liberal pay 
Contented, served both day and night. 

And as the tranquil years passed smoothh^ on. 

And fair as moons two little sons were born 
To Virmati and Jagdev, and the king 
Cirew more devoted to them with the years. 

Our Rhadarva, the month of clouds and rain. 

Came on. The lightning flashed, the thunder rolled, 
'The wild fowl shrieked, and with the turmoil dire 
Amazed shrank mortajs’ hearts wathin for dread. 

In the king's ear there sounded from the l^ast 
The sound of women who sang joyful songs : 

But farther off Tar other sounds were heard, 

As of four women's voices in lament, 

Who with their piteous murmurs rent the air, 

And inconsolable in grief remained, 

'The king called to his guard : What ho I without,” 

And Jagdev answered : “ Here atUi 1, my lord.” 

WTy hast thou not gone home ?” the king enquired. 
And Jagdev answered : “ I was not dismissed. 

How could I go without ])crm^‘^sion gained ?’ 

“ Go, then,” said Sidh Rdj, ‘‘ but erKiuiie the cause 
Of these unwonted sounds that reach my ear, 

I’hese voices of mixed w'ailing and of joy. 

And tell mein the morning what their cause.” 

Jagdev, obeying, took his sword and shield. 

And went out Eastwards, and the king resolved 
'To follow^ him and see on such a night 
Whither he went. As by the guard he ])assed, 

He bade them search into this strange affair, 

And bring him in the morning word. rtiey all 
On one another cast the burden and slept on. 

But the king followed Jagdev, who went forth 
Out of the city gate towards the East. 

Four women of unearthly form sal there. 

With hair dishevelled and bowed down with grief — 

“ Oh ! are ye mortals, goddesse.*? or Bhfits,” 

Asked he, “ that thus ye cry aloud and wail ? 

“ What is the cause of this your bitter woe ?” 
“Approach, son* Jagdev !” they replied, “and know 
We are the Fates of Pat tan. We lament 
That o’er the city is impending grief. 

To-morrow, as the sun half way shall rise 
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l^'rom the, horizon np tovy'rcls noonday's height, 

It is ordained that Sidh Raj Jesangh’s soul 
Must quit its earthly form and pass away !" 

“ Is this the cause,” enquired then Jagdev, “ why 
I hear beyond unseemly sounds of joy?" 

'I’hey answered : “ Go and see 1” Not far apart, 

]n)ur other women of unearthly form, 

Clothefl, as it were, in bridal robes ofijoy, 

Sang to each otlier many meiyy songs, 

And said : ‘‘‘Son Jagdev, art thou come to join 
In this our merriment ? We are the Fates 
Of Delhi, and behold the chariot waits 
Jn which to-morrow we sliall waft away 
The soul of Mdh Raj Jesangh, l*attan's king. 

Fhus we rejoice and sing melodious songs.” 

“Oh, arbiters of I )esLmy 1” then Jagdev ca-ied ; 

“ 'I'o turn you from your mood is there no w'ay, 

No sacrifice by which his precnni.s life 
May 3 et be rescued for his ]>oople’s good?” 

'They answered : “ If some other chief, whose rank 
Is e(|ual to the king's, would give his life 
In ])lace of his, then Sidh Raj would be saved.” 

“ I. cl me tlien go,” said Jagdev : “ if my wife 
t'jive her consent, my life shall be for his.” 

Scornfully the hates then answered : ““Where the wife 
Who f(U' a king would make such .sacrifice ?” 

]>nt Jagdev went and the king followed close. 

Fhe tale was told to V'lrmati, who cried : 

“ Oh ! ha})py chance the gods to us afford 
Fo ])rove a Rajput’s fealty to his«&alt ! 
bill there i -1 one jietition that I crave. 

I can not live without thee. Del me, too, 
h'ur Sidh Raj Jesangh offer up my life!” 
but Jagdev said : “ Our children who shall keep ?” 

And Vfrmali said ([tiickly : “ Let us all 
Offer oin .selves ; this to the gods, no doubt, 

“Will be a far more pleasing sacrifire.” 

Taking their children by the hand, they went 
Out to the Fates, and close behind the king 
Still followed wondcringly, although unseen. 

Then Jagdev asked the Fates : “ Plow many years 
Will ye increase the king's life for my head ?" 

They answered : “ Twelve.” “ There arc here three lives, 
Those of my wife and children, that .should bear 
An equal value with my own. P"or all 
Plow many lives Avill ye vouchsafe the king ?” 

“ P'or each twelve years,” they an.swered : “ forty-eight.” 
After one last embrace Virmati gave 
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Her well-loveci first-born to his sire, who struck 
Off from its lovely form that tender head. 

Then did the’Chavari with streaming eyes 
Offer the second to his father’s sword. 

But : “ Hold ! Pmougfi The Fates their mandate gav 
“Your loyalty before men have ye shown, 

And no more need the gods, 'i'he preciojis boon 
'I'hat ye^ demanded, Sidh Raj Jesangh’s life, 

This, with thy children and ihy wdfe, wc grant, 

And to the king give eight and forty years 
To rule a happy and contented folk.” 

I'hen tenderly they raised the offered child, 

And poured ambrosia on him and he lived. 

I'hen V^irmati and Jagdev with their babes 
Went hapi^y homewards. From behind the clouds 
The moon l)roke forth and lighted up their path, 

Smiling upon them, as the gods in Paradise 
Talked to each other of their noble deed. 

The king, too, sought his palace and his bed, 

And meditated farther trial of their faith. 

With morning’s dawn came Jagdev to his watch, 

But not before those sluggards of the night, 

Who had not done their duty, had been asked 
Why had the women wailed and sung for joy. 

Tying they answered that one set of wives 
Mourned for a son by death just snatched away. 

And to the other set, who sang for joy, 

The gods had given a long-expccted htur. 

Then turnihg round to Jagdev Sidh R;ij asked 
What he had seen. He modestly re|:)lied : 

“ It must be even as the chiefs have said.” 

The king rejoined : “ Nay, I have seen it all. 

Do thou now tell the tale as it occurred.” 

And Jagdev spoke once more : “ It is enough, 
d'liat all is known unto the king himself.” 

Then Sidh Riij cried : “ Brothers and nobles, hear, 

And in your hearts consider well the tale. 

'The first watch of this day had seen my death ; 

The Fates of Delhi would have borne me off, 

Had not this Rajput and his noble wife 
Offered their own and both their children’s lives 
A sacrifice for me, to save my life. 

One of the children had been offered up 
To add on twelve years to my worthless life. 

But mercifuFthe Fates restored it back, 

Well pleased to know a Riij put’s zeal and faith. 

For each of four lives twelve years they bestov/. 

These are the Rajputs at whose paltry pay 
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Ye grumbled, casting on* it longing eyes, 

Who when T bade you go forth*and enquire 
What meant those cries unwonted that I heard. 
Cared not to leave youy beds of ease, and brave 
Yourselves the dangers of the night and storm, 
And now have basely lied to hide your shame. 
What was there in the pay ? Such service rare, 
"Fen thousand had I given, and not two, 
Sufficient recompense had nof received. 
Thenceforth on Jagdev Sidh Rjij Jesangh looked 
As on his equal in the realm, and gave 
One of his daughters to him as a wife. 

And Virmati was quite content. She said 

It w’as becoming for, a Rjljput lord 

More than one wife to have upon the earth. 

That when they mounted on his funeral pyre. 

As Satis burning, he in Paradise 
Might be right royally attended, too. 

They lived at Pattan many happy years, 

And when the gods called Udyudit away, 

Jagdev succeeded him as king of Dhar. 
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“SACRKn BOOKS OF THK EAST” SERIES.* 

VOL. *xxx\ n. 

We propose, as far as possible, to exhaustive reviews 

of the Series known as the “ Sacred Books of the East,’' 
published by the Oxford Clarendon Press, and to bring up 
to date the researches which they embody, or with which 
they are connected. 

General P'orlong has favoured us in this issue with the 
following analysis of the Pahlavi I'exts, Part IV., translated 
by Prof. West, as also with a chronology of the Zend -a vesta, 
the value of which will commend itself alike to the specialist 
and the general reader. In our next issue, we hope that 
Prof. G. Schlegel, a ‘facile princeps of Sinologists, will 
favour ns with his review of “the SacrenI Rooks of China,” 
belonging to the same Series, and we intend to continue 
this special feature of our Review regularly in futures. We 
also propose to review available Oriental works generally, 
whether recently published, or buried in forgotUm corn(!rs 
of Publishers’ literary treasure-stores. The fact is that 
both Oriental scholars and students are not acquainted with 
all the material that has already been published in their 
respective specialities by Publishers, Ciovernments, Learned 
Bodies, or private Savants in Pmgland, the Continent of 
Europe, tiie United States of America, and in the various 
Oriental countries. To supply this want, we shall begin 
elsewhere in this issue with a notice of two important works 
that have just reached us from the almost inexhaustible 
Publishing Press of the famous Naweil Kishore of Oudh, 
as also of a number of works sent us by “ the Vizianagram 
Sanscrit Series.” 

PAHLAVI TEXTS, PART IV., 

TRAN.SLATKD BY E. W. WEST, 

AND THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE ZEND-AVESTA. 

Tins is another ijonderous and valuable volume contributed by Prof. West 
which with Prof. Darmesteter’s past and late Avesian Texts now enables us 

* Published by Henry Frowde, Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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to securely grasp the style and teaching of Zoroaster. Aided by the earlier 
vols. of the scries, iv., xxiii., and xxxi (being* nearly all the Extant Texts 
in the Original language of the A-imsia)^ and the Fahlavi Texts in vols. v., 
xviii., xxiv., and now this xxxviiith voh, we are in a position to look int(> 
the foundations on which this old Religion arose and still stands — more 
especially if we have studied ancient Persian history, the earlier vols. of 
Profrs. Haug and of the two Mullers. 

In this last voL Mr. West gives us a trat\slation from the Pahlavi of the 
viiiih and ixth Hooks of the Dinkard, which though only f'? popular stunmary 
extends over nearly 400 pages! showing what a voluminous literatifre must 
ha\o existed. 'Phis vol. only contains a writing for the informatio^i of 
the many- a commentary and explanation of a Revelation — in itself a 
Revelation.” Unlike most summaries it enables us to see the doctrines 
taught and desired to he incukated, and so to draw our own conclusions 
and regul.ite our conduc t acc.ordi ngly. 'J'hc Masses it, was thought need 
not go beyond this summary unless in special cases and on the more 
difficult subjcjcts ; they are even permitted to rpiote it as Dmo or 
“Revelation.” It is divided into the usual or Chapters, Eargards, 

JIas or Sections ; each C'hapler devoull> ending with the favourite motto 
of the I'aiih “ Kighieousness is the perfect Jsxcellencc,” or “ Perfect 
ICxcellenre is Righteousness." 

After this at ]>. .jjoo (Ome fivourite selections from the wTitings of Zad- 
Sparam a high priest of Southern Iiama in 880 a t. when the revision of 
^iir present edition of the I )inkaid was fixed. I le surveys retrospectively in 
a kind of tii])art division, matter, which he considers the most important ot 
the Revelations accorded to Zaratusht and his immediate followers. He 
loo summarizes parts of the Diukard P>o()ks iii. and iv. and as tvas the way 
of all old jiriests, finds a jrrophetic number in “ the 6606 words in the 
Ufuhas, and 6666 ordinances 111 the Nasks — “ an idea which Piebrew and 
Syrian (dinstians seem to have somewhat followed in their .^pocalyptic 
“ Heasi " of 666 (Rev, xiii.). In boili cases there is an "Airollyon or 
Abadon who prevails for an allotted time, and the Mazdean high prie.st 
slates that the 60()6 v\ords “indicated the jieriod when the Adversary 
{Ahar/nan) came to all creatures ’--only there are Millenniums here to the 
Apocaly])tic ( 'enturies, p. ^05. If Satan is to be chained for a Millennium, 
“ Aharman is to reign for three Millenniums nearly the ecpial of Auhar 
Mazd, and during the next three Millenniums to gradually dimini.sh.” 

Prof. West then translates some sketchy ZVfvmi'A' or early I’ersian Com- 
mentaries; and the DinAlgiryard, a Pahlavi Eiodyaf^ which opens with 
the too-assured and pompous dedication, that it is “ written in the name 
and for the propitiation of the Creator Auhar Mazd,” and that these 
“ several Zand (Commentaries) are published from Revelation.” 

Here we are told that “of all the 21 nasks, only the 20th, the Dadad 
or Vendiddd — ‘ the law against demons ’ alo?ie remained entire w^heri others 
were scattered by the accursed Alexander. He, the Aneman look several 
transcripts in the Aruman language and character,” p. 446 : so that only to 
this writer was there any real loss of the Scriptures. 

Mr. West’s vol. closes with sundry Extant Fragments of Nasks found 
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Greek Armies of this great Ca|Hain,' but the priests eagerly and rapidly set 
about collecting and compiling their treasures, and could easily make good 
their losses from the memories of those who like ancient Brahmans knew 
their sacred books by heart. Especially were the most valuable religious 
parts, as the Gaihas^ Rituals, Litanies, the Sacred Myths, Ceremonial Laws 
and Commcntariofi, well and widely known ; and a canonical Avastii Zand 
was soon announced of 15 Nasks, of which one of the most important — the 
Vindidad, was as seen in the most ancient Pahlavi documents translated by 
Profs. Darmesteter and West, dlways complete and uninjured. We must 
remember also that the Greeks claimed to have carried off a complete 
Ori^c^ifial of 21 Nasks and to have had all tianslated into Greek ; which we 
may well believe, seeing that Alexander had with him a picked body of 
SazHints bent on collecting such literary treasures. Cf. S. B of K. iv., i. : 
xxxviL, and the earlier vols. \v., xxiii., xxiv. 

Rim:" OF the Seeeheian hAiriRE — 312 r>.c. 

This was an important matter in the life of the Avasta, for this Greek 
Empire doubtless pos.sesscd the stolen original : and we are assured that 
active and s>stematic Royal efforts were now made by the Seleiikides to 
further the recovery of all lost records and to translate all from the cunei- 
form into Western languages ; and favoured by Monarchs and Chiefs, the 
uprising priestly classes, Magi, Medes and all good Ma/.deans, the task 
was zealously and effectively entered on. 

Ri.SE OF THE Parthian Empire — 260 u.c. 

The Parthians were perfervid Zoroastrians, and they too continued the 
good and genial work of collecting their Sciiptures throughout and beyond 
all their wide empire. I'hey busied themselves in also translating from the 
cuneiform, but into their own J\irthvi or Parthian -an evoluting 
language, in which they were ably su[;ported by the Seleukians — now 
ruling Syria dnd all \V"cst of the Parthian Empire. 

From 250 to 220 h.c. was everywhere a busy Bible compiling and 
arranging era. In India the ])ious Emperor “ Asoka the Great — the Con- 
stantine of Buddhism,” was zealously compiling his Bihlia and founding 
the first Buddhist Empire ; and the Bibliophile, King IHolemy of Egy]>t, 
was collecting and translating all the literature of Asia, amongst which we 
hear of the Scriptures of Hebrews which fortunately for Jews and (Chris- 
tianity, he discovered, seized and translated into Greek and so formed the 
oldest Christian Bible— the Sephux^fnt, Bui for Btolcmy^ it has been said, 
all the Hebrewr Texts would have been for ever lost ; they were Lst dis- 
a]>pearing and “wTiiten mostly on shreds and tatters of half tanned hides/' 
Xo Hebrew Bible remains to us except that Hebrewized from the (ireek 
in our Middle Ages, when Europe began to translate its Greek and Latin 
New Testament into the langujiges of the peoples. There was then a 
Renaissance of learning in which Hebrews shared and produced the 
present Hebrew Scriptures, chiefly from the Alexandrian Septuagint and a 
few other scanty and questionable sources. 
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KiN(i Valrhash f)R Vat,6(;eses I. — say 6o a.d. 

^Ve again hear a good deal about the Avasta during the reign of this 
Arsiikian or Ashkrmian monarch, for he was an ardent Zoroastrian who 
busied himself in Mazdean research and in the rearrangement of the Texts 
and rituals, now well known (though varied in form) to the busy schools of 
Alexandria and to the learned in the Latin kingdoms. 

Sasanian ICmfire — 240-250 a»L). 

About 230 Arta-Xerxes or Ardashlr Babeizan or Pdpakdn rose to great 
power, and finally founded this dynasty — his chief recommendation being 
zeal for a great revival of the faith. He called to his aid a very pious 
prince of the VAninvii-- Tdnsar ox d'dsar, who had thrown aside all mun- 
dane concerns and wealth, and become a High-priest. He had set to 
himself the task of “ hLstablishir^g the Faith’' — f/ia^ is the Catwn -iha.t 
which ]>ishop Eusebius busied himsejf to do for ('hristianily a hundred 
years later. Alike in both cases the Monarchs and theit Fligh-priests were 
perplexed with a great Mass of Gospels and Epistles, Nashs and Vashts, 
which sadly bamboozled the faithful, so that* a shorter official canon was 
a felt necessity. 

Ardashir and 'iosar (called “The Restorer”) caused all that was to be 
accepted as genuine, — /.c., original, — to be translated into the language of 
their people, the National Pahlavi, and to be freely distributed. And the 
15 Nasks of the Parthi then received a 'Tripazf grouping.^ like the original 
21 Nasks of the Pasargadie, and similar to the Tri-pitaka or “Three 
Raskets of Light” of liuddhists. 

'I'he Avastan division was, — ist, Nugathas or Theological Hymns ; 2nd, 
The Jauv : and 3rdly, the Ilaciha-Mathrik or “Mixed Group,” called in 
the Sacred Dhikard : “the Religious, the Worldly, and Intermediate” — a 
division which some see in Jeremiah’s Briest/y Laiv, the Coitnse/ of the 
IVisfy and the llord of the Prophet (xviii. it% and Sacred Books of the 
Easf^ xxxvii. 39). 

In this last vol. the learned Zand Scholar writes in 1892 : “*It is evident 
that all the Nasks have accumulated around the (iatha centre of the Stdd- 
yast . . . and that the age of Gaihic composition had so long passed away 
in the time of the earliest Sasanian Monarchs (250 a.d.), that the Sages 
whom they appointed to collect and rearrange the sacred literature were 
unable to understand many of the stanzas they had to translate into Pah- 
lavi, 77im:h less could they ha^'c added to their 7 iu 77 ihcr. How far they may 
have been able to write ordinary Avasta text is more uncertain, but any 
such writing 7 oas p 7 'ohaidy co 7 iJi 77 ed to a feio phrases for uniting the frag- 
ments of old Avasta which they discovered. . . . All such co 77 tpositio 7 ts 
n^ould have hee 7 i hazaf'dous, *as forming no j)art of their duties, which seem 
to have been confined to the arrangement of the fragmentary Avasta texts, 
and their translation into Pahlavi wdth explanatory comments in that 
language.” 

The case of these Scriptures is therefore parallel to that of the recovery 
of the Hebrew vSeriptures as collected, edited or compiled and copied in 
the Ezraitic and other periods of their obscuration ; and we are Ijere also 
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assured by the Rabbirn that jt would nave been impossible and very 
“hazardous” for Hebrew compilers, copyists, etc., to have added to, or 
tampered with, the texts of their prophetic and Mosaic writers. 

This argument has been used in a/ather wild “hypothesis” (thrown in 
as an Appendix to Profr. Darmesteter’s otherwise valuable volumes) which 
we had intended here dealing with ; but find in the current number of the 
R. Asiatic Jour, that the author of these Pahlavi Texts has done so sufifi- 
cienlly and very much t?o the point. Prof. West there writes : “ Admitting 
as Prof. Darmesteter does in vol. hi., p. ii., that on more than one important 
point he has had to content himself with mere hyi)othe5is, it would have 
been far safer to wind up the brilliant summary of his opinions in 
pp. xcvi.-c., by reminding his readers of tlicse hypotheses, than to leave 
them to infer that he had thoroughly (onvinced himself that his con- 
clusions were all founded upon indisputable farts, . . . d'he Dinkard 
describes the successive restorations .of religious writings as collections and 
arrangements of all 'fragments of the old texts that were still extant, either 
in writing or in the memory of the priesthood, whereas the theory (this 
* mere hypothesis’) describes .<ome of the restorations as almost completely 
new inventions.” It is parallel to the theory of some biblical critics who 
advance many and some strong reasons for the Hebrew ] 5 ible being not 
older than the 4lh or even 3rd century n.c., and most of the New 'Festa- 
menl writings as belonging to the beginning of the 3rd century a.i>. 

“ But,” as Mr. West here urges, “the w’ilful forgery of the central docu 
ments of a religion wdiich must have been committed under the observation 
of a w'atchful and conservative priesthood, is a totally different affair, not 
only as to morality, but also as to possibility.” He adds : “ 'Phe continuance 
of a religion like that ot Hebrews and Mazdeans implies the continuance 
of an active and powerful priesthood during the four ( enluries of adversity, 
as well as the continuance of the religious rites which would secure the 
preservation ot the liturgy in the memory of the jiricsts, even if it had not 
been committed to memory.” See the case of the \"edas and Vedic faith 
which Prof. Max Muller and others assure us was carried on in the 
memories of its adherents — brothers of these Iranians — for nearly a 
thousand years. 

Thf. SAsanian ShAhpi rah 1 . — 240-274 a.d. 

This w'orthy scion of the founder of the dynasty continued his father’s 
good work, until the Faithful found themselves in a position to boldly pro- 
pagate their faith. d’he too zealous Monarch thought he had only to 
present his religion to Westerns, Christians and all reasonable men, to gain 
its acceptance and their good will, but he soon found that neither reason 
nor goodness or love of righteousness moved the masses in religious 
matters but rather their feelings, customs and circumstances. The 
Monarch’s zeal only engendered strife and political complications which 
hastened his end. 

Shahpur II. “The Great ” — 309-380 a.d. 

The Propagandism still continued and nearly ended in making us all 
Zoroastrjans, or at least most of the populations of the Southern and 
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Central parts of ICurope. This clever and distinguished Monarch and 
zealous pietist now officially issued the whole, Bible Canon of the faith like 
our King /araes. All other collections and editions were now declared by 
Royal Decree to be “illegal and false;,’^ and for the first time in the Western 
history of Ma/deism persecutions began, and an Kdict declared that “no 
more false Religions can be now permitted.’^ 

'The literature of the faith had been rapidly increasing for some centuries 
and was now abundant and good. 'I'he pious and learned were pondering 
over and explaining the sacred Dinkard, l^undahish and Miunyoakard as 
“ Scriptures second only in importance to the Avasta Zand/^ though our 
editions of these works are considered to be some centuries later. 

Now seeing the above historical facts, and inter alia that the learned of 
the 6th to 4th centuries u.c., as Rlato and most early AVestern schools of 
light and learning believed that Zoroaster (as they called him) lived some 
thousand or more years before tlicir time, we may reasonably accept the 
well informed and studied conclusions of Avastan scholars beginning with 
l^rof. Hang, that the Prophet lived between the 20th and i8th centuries 
n.c,, and that his j)rincipal 'J'eachings — the Avasta or “ Laws” of Auhar- 
Mazda — were eml odicd with Zand or “ C'ommontarics ” about the 17th 
century r..('. when the Reformed h'aith took effect under King Vishtas]), 
Even Prof. Sir Monier Williams wTOte, if we remember aright, “they are 
certainly not later than 1200 n.t .” 

It would be marvellous were it otherwise, seeing the, voluminous cunei- 
form lileratiue -Turanian and Shcrnitic — which throughout these centuries, 
and indeed from 3000 n.(\, filled the large libraries of Babylonia and 
Assyria, and wliich was current and abundant in Syria, as seen in the 'Pell 
el Ainarna tablets in the igih to i6ih centuries li.c. On many other 
grounds also it is incredibh* that the most valued treasure of all Western 
Asia - its only Bible— should not have existed m numerous copies through- 
out the witlesprcad Iranian Empire and its far <)lder Magian Satrapes, and 
that all could have been lost in one conflagration of a j)alace in the 4th 
century !;.c. 

Prof. A\"cst and others here give us many and strong reasons why we can 
rely on still having the original and most Ancient Avasia — among them 
that already mentioned, as that it contains no historical matter later than 
the era of “ Kai Vista sp King of Iran in the lime of Zaralust . . . the last 
King of the old history derived from the Avesta.” See Dinkard, viii.-xi. 
xii., where “the ins])ired writer” devotes one chapter of one verse to 
the words : “The Avasta and commentary of the Vaslag have not reached 
us through any high-priest.” And we must remember that all Mazdeans 
have ever held tliat the Pahlavi version of this holy and much revered 
book is considered “almost of ecpial authority with the Avastan Text.” 
We certainly can see no flaws in the Mazdean Bible similar to those which 
make Moses describe his own death or speak of later matters, tribes and 
places, known only many centuries after that ProphePs death. 

The necessity of dwelling on this vital point of the anthtuity and authen- 
ticity of the Avasta is very apparent from the Academy of 15th July, 1893, 
which has come to hand since writing the above. In it our best Biblical 
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critic, Professor, the Kev. Dr. GheyAe of Oxford says : “There are Zoroas- 
trian influences which it is inipossible to ignore in the Mebrew Psalms and 
Proverbs/’ in the development and “conception of the Jewu’sh religion 
under the form of JP^isdomy and in the semi-intellectual element and i^hra- 
seology of the earlier l‘rophets/’ He pointedly adds; “We can only 
ignore this by denying the anti(juity of parallel parts of the Avesta,” and 
this he notices Professor Max Mtiller “ hap])ily does not attempt ” when 
toucliing on the AvasuVin his late Gifford Leett/frs. 

The “(hUhas or main part bf the Avesta, ” says Dr. ('heyne, “aie sub- 
stantially ancient, and represent ideas widely current when the Psalms and 
Proverbs were written. . . . The Heavenly Wisdom of the Yasna . . . 
cannot be borrowed from the Wisdom whir h Yahveli made from ever- 
lasting ” as in ITov. viii. 22-31. The “ strong intcllectualistic current of 
the older Paitli " is more or less the parent. But enough ; for to continue 
this argument would be to enter *^>0 the thorny paths of (.'omparative 
Theologies for whi^h this is neither the lime lor place. 

From these Pahlavi TexiSy strange and diliicuit “ .Summaries ” though 
they be, we can gather with great distinctness the views of the good and 
W'ise old I'eachers. If the v^oiume contains a mass (to us in these days of 
a plethora of books) of weary platit* dcs and wordy ethical and doctrinal 
teaching, similar to that which the ecclesiastics of our early Centuries and 
Middle Ages laboriously pondered and tiuarrelled over, the d’exts also c on- 
tain much good matter of the greatest importance in the conduct and 
government of all pations, throughout all ages alike in family, public, social 
and political life. • 

If whole long chapters discuss such mysteries as sms committed con- 
sciously or unconsciously of the many and varied symptoms thereof : 
w’hether stinginess benefits pride or pride stinginess, or pride, pride : the 
quantity of holy water due to different sacrifices, and how it should be 
carried : the danger from spirits if a sacred shirt dr girdle be neglected or 
wrongly made ; the proper positions of the shaver and the shaved ; the 
care of hair and nail clipj}ings ; the nurture and value of the t'arodursh or 
domestic cock — “the foreseer of the dawn,” etc. : (j>p. 123-163, Dink, viii.) 
there is also here in abundance, the highest ethical and wise teachings by 
writers of marked piety, goodness and genius : men w^ho are keen and 
grievously moved by the sins and sorrows, w’orries and miseries oi their 
fellows, and w^ho are profoundly anxious to alleviate these and to lead all 
men into paths of holiness and peace, by the doing of justice, the love of 
mercy, righteousness and truth ; and as they add, “looking always to and 
walking humbly before their God ’’ — Auharmazda, no mean God-idea. 

The 7 ex/s continually and piously counsel us regarding “ the peace 
which follows the renunciation of sin and though finding even he> much 
that is new’, w’e still feel ourselves as I*rof. Cheyne has said, in presence of 
“ a literature substantially ancient,” and one foreign if not impossible to 
the busy Western world of either the times of the Seleukian, our own, or 
the Sasanian era. There is scarcely a conceivable situation of life public 
or strictly private, from that of the King on his throne, the Judge on the 
bench, fche maiden or wife in her chamber, the herdsman and his dog on 
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the hillside, which is not here dwelt 'upon by these laborious and ex- 
perienced old writers; and the burden of their, teaching is the Ashem Vohu 
or “praise of Righteousness,” as that which alone exalteth the individual 
and the nation. Righteousness alone maketh they say “ a perfect 
character, . . . it alofie is the perfection 0/ relii^ionp and is summed up in the 
three words which ought to be ever on our lips and in our hearts — Humat^ 
linkht and Hitvarst^ (icon " 1 'hoitghts, r;oo]> Words, and good Deeds, 
Dink. viii. 23. 

We are also either directly told or can gather the following conclusions : 
That our virtues j>roceed from the good, and our vices from evil spirits ; 
that Judges may base their decisions on the Avasta Zand, or common 
consent, or precedents recorded by the priesthood ; that men may be 
jU''tifiably sold or bartered away (for of course slavery existed), but that to 
uduse food tc any starving^ one is worthy of death : that “ to keep a promise 
is not only ad' antag*..oiis. but pleasuraWe and {lioiis, and is “ rc(|uired by 
Mitriro the ISpirit of llie Sun and friend of Man . . . 't his Dod of Cove- 
nanK .tnd 'rcotbnonies ” records every breach of vows and recjuircs simple 
<kt.*S'ri*i'v> aiid thankful hearts, reminding of the Hebrew fah - -^^ the Sun of 
h' ” (^faI iv. 2). Other passages* recall the Mosaic ark and its 
'Odulh, wiongly translated “ d'estimony,” before v;hich the 

ti'bi! \^L.e dnected to place bread or manna. Cf. Exod. xvi. 34, 

1 ‘mi;. y’U. 

'i hese J’.t/ihn i /rv/s show also that only by diligence can we attain salva- 
doii, and tf') this end should commit great ])ans of the Scriptures to memory, 
espc('iall^ llu- tht‘ and I'istaj Nasks. Rashnii the great 

Ang<.l of death, will, it is said, w^eigh our evil deeds against our good ones ; 
all aie recorded ; and on “the Ihitige of Sighs” the dangerous Kinvat^ we 
must eontess all, and either fall or pass on into Uie courts of Aiiharmazda 
to dwell for ever in bliss with Him. 

'idle good Mazdean is kind to all creation ; smite though he must occa- 
sionally and even unto death man or beast, fowl or fish. Hc^does so not 
in haste or anger, but with the least possible injury and j’lain. War is to 
him a sad and evil necessity, but he calls together his troops, exjilains to 
them tlie reasons, and fulfilling the religious rites letjuiied by the Avasta 
he quiets their fears and scauples. 

Hreat hcaiour and reward are meted out to the true and <]ualified phy- 
sician, and condemnation to him wlio attempts this ]irofession unworthily 
or who imposes on the sick ; also upon all doctors who seek undue fees or 
carelessly sjiread disease by walking in times of pestilence amongst those 
who are sick and then amongst the healthy ; for they spread disease and 
offend \irman tiie Spirit of Healing. No profession is so honourable as 
that devoted to the study of ‘ the iirecious protective powers of plants, etc., 
lor “ Aiiharmazda has granted a specific for every ailment.” The Oculist or 
Ih'dpan is cautioned lest he injures when he essays to cuie defective sight. 
We are not to speak at meals or only in whispers lest we offend the Sj)irits 
of Health and Life and so vitiate the spell or good of our prayers — evi- 
dently the “ Grace before meals,” or as doctors now tell us, our digestion, 
by swallowing half-masticated food. Dk. xviii. 19. • 
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Deities and Demons, spirits gocfd and evil abounded everywhere in this 
old Zoroastrian world as wjth us, but by prayer and a virtuous life, the 
gods could be propitiated and demons warded off. If we would avoid sin 
let us begin inwardly by subduing evil thoughts, and outwardly by avoiding 
evil comj)any and all first promptings to sin. A-JSlazda sees the heart and 
our hidden springs of action, and at Dk. ix. 31, 15 ; 32, 1-5, we have 
examples as to those spirits who tried to deceive Him. We are cautioned 
to beware “of seductively assuming religion, colouring thought (i.c. canting?), 
talking and reciting hypocritically of righteousness whilst adopting evil 
practices and almost in the words of Matt. xxv. 40 we are told that those 
“who give to the disciples (of the Lord) give unto him.” Zaratusht. 
Dk. ix. xiii. 

It is wrong to deal in Witchcraft or to attempt to bewitch any. The 
w'hole Vindiid or \’indidad (the name given in the Rivfij'ats to this sacreil 
work which ])assed unscathed through all the Greek wars) is more or less 
against witches add demons — its Avastan name, the Data Vidaera signi- 
fying “Law against demons.’’ Dk. viii. 44 note. It discusses much good 
medical lore and ])ractice as known in Irania some 2,600 years ago. Amid 
strange sexual matters, the grave old medical thcosophists ever and again 
wander into the spiritual, and vamly speculate as to when a baby attains to 
mental and S]nritual peiceptions ; for they have no doubt about its soul 
and whither it is going ; though not clear as to when it was developed, and 
W'here it came from. Vind. iii. 34-44, Dk. viii. 45. 

Earth, Water jind Kire must he ever kept pure from all defilement 
especially by dead matter, etc., and for this we must answer to the powerful 
living Spirits of the Elements on the dreaded Kinva.f bridge. He is a 
pagan or Dhf-Yast (idolater) who would presume to here offend. “Great 
Vim” or Jamshed though here offending, “received the grace of A-Mazda 
because he drove away from earth the four heinous vices of drunkenness, 
keeping bad company, apostasy and selfishness. 

Fire is the sacred symbol of Divine life the incarnated spirit of God, 
of the Sun and of A-Mazda, and very similar to the Hindu Agni, I loros, 
Marduk, Apollo, etc. It is the child of God, and thus addresses the deity; 
“ 1 am ihy son, O A-Mazda, ami not of this world from which I must 
extricate myself and soar to heaven : Carry thou me away to A Iran 
the home of Zaratusht and of the race of Atryanr/N ” — from which 

all good Parsis or Parsians affect to have their sacred fire. High and con- 
tinual respect is due to fire ; even when used for lighting or C(jokiug 
purposes. No impure thing or person may approach it, nor even blow 
upon it. The precautions are detailed and endless. 

So too are the descriptions, joys and pains of Heavens and Hells. TJie 
less we know of this world, the more we seem lo'do of unseen worlds. A tribe 
which has never crossed the neighbouring mountain range and knows only 
its own rude jargon, can always describe the whole univer.se and tell us of 
the di.scourses and manners “ ifi heaven above and the earth beneath .so 
in this inspired volume we learn what goes on away deep down “ below the 
base of high Alburz — the gate of hell ’* over which spans the Kin vat bridge 
with “its breadth of 9 spears for the righteous and a razor edge for the 
wicked.” 
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In this hell, like the proverbial forest Vhich cannot be seen for the trees, 
the souls stand so thickly about, that they canrxot see each other (elsewhere 
it is said to\)e “ the blackness of darkness and they all think they stand 
alone. Though there is weeping and .wailing, no voice is heard, but there 
arc noxious smells, though it freezes, here, so different to our Gehenna. 
Cf. Diidestan xxvii., Dk. ix. 20. 

Mazdeans like Hindus divide time into 4 yu^as or Aps : the Golden 
when A-Mazda inspired his prophet Zaratusht : the Silver when King 
Vishtasp was converted by Zaratusht : the Third or Steel when Aturpad — 
“ Organizer of Righteousness,’^ completed the Dinkard ; and the 4th or 
Iron, when Apostasy became rampant. This would be over two and a half 
millenniums - -say from 1800 u.c. to 800 a.d. 

It is strange though common, that the gods of one age and people are 
the demons or nonentities of another. Here we find the loved Devas of 
I ndo- Aryans - the (iods of Light — are dfemons of darkness, and great Indra, 
the Indian Jove is with these Iranians, an Arch demon, ‘the Son of Satan 
or Aharman and opponent of the Archangel of Goodness — Asha-vahist. 
ix. 9, and xxx. Like Osiris and Typhon the Mazdean God and his “ Ad- 
versary ” were brothers who long vvorked together ; but we are exceeding 
our limits, and must leave untouched for some other place and opportunity 
a great deal of the interesting contents of these old Pahlavi Texts, 

J. G. R. Forlono. 
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DR, G. W. LEITNER: DARDISTAN IN 1893 AND THE 
TREAI'Y WITH KASHMIR. 

I FKKL it to be my duty, with every deference to Mr. C'urzon and to 
Mr. Vambcry, to point out that the so-called ‘‘ admirable campaign ” of 
Col. Durand in Hunca-Nagyr was not justified by any real provocation 
from either these States or from Russia and that it has been disastrous 
to British interests and to the cause of civilization, as 1 have shown in 
several previous articles and as I endeavour to prove inter alia in the 
following extract from my forthcoming work on Dardistan in j«S66, 1886, 
and 1893.’' The Kashmir frontier in 1866 was clearly laid down in my 
official instructions to be the Indus at Bnnji. The occu])ation of Gilgil by 
Kashmir troops, which 1 then brouglit to notice, was considered to be an 
infringement of the Treaty, quoted further on, which gave Kashmir and its 
dependencies to the family of the present Maharaja. .A.11 the Dard tribes, 
excejit the Chiliisis, whose raids on Kashmir territory had ceased since 
1851, were then collected to turn out the Kashmir invaders from Gilgit. 
Hunza and Nagyr were acknowledged by Kashmir authorities to be 
“independent states.” d'he raiding of Hunza ce.ised in 1867 and would 
have ceased for ever, it we had paid to its Tham a small subsidy of about 
6,000 rupees per annum in lieu of the loss in giving up his traditional oc'r u- 
pation. Our agitation on the Frontier revived the raiding a few yt*ats ago, but 
Nagyr had never taken any part in u and is an extremely well-governed state. 
To avail ourselves therefore of the condemned shadowy claims (T Kashmir 
in order to justify our own encroachments, under cover of those attempted 
by Kashmir, after piaelieally annexing Kashmir ourselves, is a strange 
inconsistency, not to speak of the increased exiiendiuire and added dangers 
in which our Government has been involved and the alienation of mmieruus 
tribes, whose inaccessible valleys offered a series of insurmountable 
obstacles to a foreign advance, till we broke them down by the ( onstruetion 
of military roads which can be useful only to an invader. 

“ Since the foreign occupation, the Dards have also made the arquainlanee 
of diseases for which there was not even a name in 1866. I refer chiefly to 
cholera and syphilis, which Kashmiri and Indian troojis have introduced. 
I dare not mention an offence which also followed in their wake and 
which was previously unknown in the virtuous Dard Republics or 
even in the less strict Dard monarchies. Simultaneously, the indigenous 
methods of government, which are full of lessons for the impartial 
learner, are dying out. Industrial handicrafts, historical superstitions 
or reminiscences, national feasts which existed in 1866 exist no longer, 
and what exists now will soon vanish before the monotony of orthodox 
Muhammadanism and the vulgarity of so-called Ivuropean civilization. 
^'Und der Goiter bunt Gewimwel^ Hat so^^leich das stille JIaus ge/eer 
The fairies and prophetesses of Dardistan are silent, the Tham of Hunza 
no longer brings down rain, the family axes are broken, the genealogists 
have be^n destroyed, and the sacred drum is heard no longer. Tlie quaint 
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computations of age, of months, seasons,, years and half-years, and the 
strange observations of shadows thrown at various times are dying out or 
are already dead. Worse than all for enquiry into ancient human history, 
the languages which contain the word^ of “ ^vhatonce 7 vas^^ are being flooded 
by foreign dialects, and what may survive will no longer appeal to the national 
understanding. This result is most lamentable as regards Hunza, where the 
oldest human speech still showxd elementary processes of development. I 
fear that my attempt to commit, for the first time, to writing, in an adapted 
Persian character, the Khajuna language, ha»6 only been followed in a docu- 
ment of honour which the venerable Chief of Nagyr sent me some years ago. 
Already do some Eurojiean writers call him and his people ignoran't ” when 
their own ignorance is alone deserving of censure. 1 deeply regret that the 
friend.shi[) of so many Hard Chiefs for me has made them unsuspicious of 
Europeans, and may have thus indirectly led to the loss of their independence, 
but I rejoice that for over twenty five years I have not attracted the Euro- 
pean adventurer to Dardistan by saying anything about ’Pliny’s ^^ferii/issimi 
sunt auri Jhirdcv^^' except in Khajuna Ethnographical Dialogues in the 
“ ITun/a-Nagyr Haiidbook,*’ which exiiloiters* were not likely to read. Now 
others have published the fact, but n<)l the accompanying risks. 

As Kandid is learned, Nag>r ])ious, Chilas puritanical, and all true 
Dard tribes essentially peaceful and virtuously republican, so, no doubt, 
Hun/a was the ( ountry of free lf)ve and of raiding, that had ceased in 1867, 
hut that 7ec practically revived (see A])p<.ndix 1 .). I doubt, however, whether 
picturcscpic vice, which, unfortunately, may form part of indigenous asso- 
ciations, is as re])rehensible as the hypocrisy of those hired Knights of the 
pen, who, not j)ractising the virtues which they preach, take away the 
character of nations and ofC^hieK, merely because they are opjiosed to us, and 
falsify their history. I do not, for instance, palliate the old Hunza y)rac 
lice of lending one’s wife to a guest, or of kidnajiping good-looking 
strangers in order to improve the race, though the latter course may be 
[iieferred by a physiologist to a careless marriage, but I do find a 
reproach on Eiiro}>ean or Indian morality in the fact that’ not a single 
Hunza woman showed herself to the British or Kashmiri invaders, although 
the men, once contiuered, freely joined them in sport and di inking bouts. 
Europeans have a worse reputation among Orientals than Orientals among 
Europeans, and, in either case, ignorance, ])rejudice, want of sympathy and 
disinclination to learn the truth, are probably among the causes of such 
regrettable ]U'econceptions. At any rate, it shall not be said that the races 
which I, so disastrously for them, discovered and named, shall suffer from 
any misrepresentation so far as I can help it, although the political passions 
of the moment may deprive my statements of the weight which 
has hitherto attached to them as authoritative in this speciality. Vec 
victis et victoribus — for history now marches rai)idly towards the common 
disaster. Pints Ji)ardaruni . “It has been decided that Chilas is to be 
permanently held, and consequently the present strength of the garrison in 
the Gilgit district will be increased by one native regiment, w^hilc the 23rd 
Pioneers will complete the road through the Kaghan Valley to Chilas, and 
will then remain for duty on the adz^anced frofitier. This strengtl;iening of 
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the garrison in the suh-Himalayan* country will effectually secure British 
influence over Chitrat. wher^ an Agent is to be pcrmaneuily stationed ; it 
will also insure the cofitrol of the Indus Valley tribes (Times telegram of 
the 8th July, 1893 — the italics are. mine). Alas that British influence 
should so destroy both itself and the freedom of ancient Vaces ! 

Qtiem Deus vult ferdere prius dementat, ‘ Considering , the promises of 
redress of all grievances made by the Great Northern Emancipator of 
Oppressed Nationalities,* whoselightest finger is heavier than our entire yoke, 
it would be a great mistake on our part to still further reduce the independence 
of Native State*?, the troops of which are already at our dis[^osak Even as 
regards Kashmir, against the mismanagement of which I have protested for 
so many years, and the Agents of which made several attempts on my life 
in order to prevent my exposure of their frontier encroachments in 1866, I 
am bound to say that our j)rocedure has been a great deal too peremptory, 
if not altogether illegal. 'Ene folU)wing Treaty between Kashmir and the 
British Government shows alike that Kashmir had no right to encroach on 
Childs and Gilgit (see preceaing pages), and still less on Hun/^a-Nagyr, 
and that the Government of India has no right to convert Kashmir into a 
“ je»w/-independent State ” as called by the limes oi the 8th July, 1893. 
Kashmir is an independent State, whose independence has been j>aid for 
and must be protected by our honour against our ambition, as long as it is 
loyal to the British Government : 

** Tkeai Y between the British (Government on the one part and IVtAHAKAjAH (Gocaii Sino 
of JUMMoO on the other, concludetl on the part of the British ( h:»verninent hy 
Fkkdickick Cl'RKlE, Esf.»uiRK, and Brevet-Major Hk\ky M<iN'](;omkry Eaw- 
RKNCK, acting under the orders of the Kiglit Honoiiralde Sir Henkv IIaruinc.k, 
G.C. B., one tjf Her Britannic Majesty’s Most Honourahlc IVivy C ouncil, (Governor- 
(ieneral, appointed by the Honourable Company to direct ami control all their 
affairs in the East Indies, and by Maharajah ( ioi.AU Sini; in person. 

Ak'IiclkI. 

The British (Government transfers and makes over for ever, in ikn i po.ssrs- 

SION, TO MaH.' RAJAH GoLAH SiN(. AM> 'I HE HKIRS MAI K OF HIS all the hilly or 

mountainous country, with Its HEFEM>ENt iks, situated to the eas i wakdoI ihe Rivei Indus 
and westward of the River Ravec, inclmling C-huniba, and excluding I.nhul, l^eing part of 
the territories ceded to the British (Government by the I.,ahore Stale, according to the 
provisions of Article IV. of the Treaty of Eahore, dated 9th March, 1846. 

AR'IICLE II. 

The eastern boundary of the tract transferred by the foregoing Article to Maharajah 
Golab Sing shall be laid clown by Commissioners appointed by the British (Government 
and Maharajah Golab Sing respectively for that purpose, and shall be dclined in a 
separate Engagement after survey. 

Ariict.k III. 

In consideration of the transfer made to him and his heirs by the provisions of the fore- 
going Articles, Maharajah (iolab Sing will pay to the British (government the sum of 
.seventy-five lakhs of Rupees (Nanukshahee), hfty lakhs to be paid on ratification of this 
Treaty, and twenty-five lakhs on or before the first October of the current year, a.i>. 1846. 

Aktjc'CF. IV. 

The limits of the territories of Maharajah Golab Sing .shall not be at any time changed 
without the concurrence of the British (Governm'^nt. 

* The last (.semi-official) AIosco%l> Gazette .says : “ Russia will not neglect to avail her- 

self of the first convenient opportunity to assist the people of India to throw off the 
English yoke, with the view of establishing the country under independent native rule.** 
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V. 

Maharajah Oolab Sing will refer to ihc^ arbitration of the British (lovernment any 
disputes or questions that may arise between liimself atjd the Government of Lahore or 
any other neighbouring State, and will abide by the decision of the British Government. 

Article VI. 

Maharajah Golab Sihg engages for himself and heirs to join, with the whole of his 
Military Force, the British troops, when employctl within the hills, or in the territories 
adjoining his possessions. 

Article VII. 

Maharajah Golab Sing engages never to take, or retain 4 n his service, any British 
subject, nor the subject of any Kuropean or American Slate, without the consent of the 
British Government. * 

Artk'Le VIII. 

Maharajah Clolab Sing engages to respect in regard to the territory transferreef to him, 
the provisions of Articles V., VI,, and VII., of the separate Engagement between the 
British Government and the Lahore Durbar, dated March iith, 1846. 

AR'Ih le IX. 

. The British Government will give its £tid to Maharajah Golab Sing in protecting his 
territories from external enemies. • 

Ar rn i K X. • 

Maharajah Golab Sing acknowledges the supremacy of the British Government, and 
will, ill token of such supremacy, jiresenl annually to tjie J^ritish (h)vernment one horse, 
IvM'lvc ])erfect shawl goats of apjirovcd breed (six male and six female), and three pairs 
af C'ashmero shawls. • 

This Treaty, consisting of ten Articles, has been this day settled by l‘>ederick Curnc, 
r-s({uire, and Bievet-Major Henry Mimtgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions of 
the llight Honourable Sir llenrv Hardingc, (• C.B,, ( lovernor-i Icneral, on the fiart of 
the British Government, and by Maharajah tiolab Sing in person ; and the said Treaty 
ha-' been this day ratified by the seal of the Right Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, 
G. C. B. , Cjovernor-tieneral. 

at Unir{t\tti\ thn tSiJKtccijfJi day of hr t/toyoar ofort/; Lord C>nc 77 roti.\atrd 

finndr (d and For ty-'-iA ^ <orj't s'yonditrj^ 7 c it/i t/ic Scvi'ntAcntJi day of Fnbbee-ool-aioal 
1202 II 2 j re I , 

(Signe<l) H. lL\Ri»f\<;E 

{ Signed ) F. Cc R k i K. 

,, II. M, ' 

By order of the Right Honorable the Ciovernoi-Geiu^ral of India. 

(Signed) F. Cttrkie, 

Set fit ary to the Cc 7 'trntnrni of India., 'leitJi flu (h^erttor^ General, 
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AN IHROPOLOcnC AI. ODSKRVATIONS ON TWKIA K DARIAS 
AND KAFIRS iN MY SKRVK'KA 

By Dr. G, W. Lkitni.k. 

Thj>: great inlerc.st vvhi.c'li has been ext'ited by recent events in thi* ( ountries 
bordering on the Pamirs is n-^y ex(:usc‘ for offering to the Asiatic Quarfer/y 
Rcvieia the following observations on ‘Dhe brethren of the luiropean ” in 
the Hlnduku.'^h, where Aryan and Pre-Aryan traditions are being destroyed 
by the truly fratri<'idal war that we have waged in Chillis, }Iunza, and 
Nagyr, and generalh- by thi' dissolving effect of approaching British, Russian, 
-Vfghan, Jni.lian, and other innuenec‘s. Kafiristan, liowever, is still, prac 
tically, a terra iNi(*yaita^ and the Siah Posh Kafirs are still “an interesting 
race,’’ as in when the Ci/aAe made the subject popular under that 

heading (see page 430). 1 have- only been able to induce twelve Daids and 

Kafirs tt) submit to measure. ntaits, of whon^ 1 bn^ught two to Paigland, the 
Siah Posh Kafir Jamshed iu i‘^73t and the Hunza fighter Matavalh in 
1887; [for their respective portraits see page 431 and next i>age) the 
former was measured by Dr. Beddoc, and the latter had already been 
measured in India, along with ten other Dards. It will thus be seen that 
the material for anthropological conclusions is extremely limited ; still, 
even without the aid of the numerous jihotographic' and other illustrations 
in my forthcoming \^ork “ Dardisi.m in 1866, 18S6, and 1893,’’ to 

which this paper vmII form ^\[)pen<hx the folli>wing “observations” ma}’ 
po.ssess some intert*st to the general reader and some value t<; the spc(‘ialisl, 
particularls if reiui along witii the “ Note ” at the end of this jiaper, with 
which the lathtr of British AnthrojiologK al studies, Dr. John Beddoe, has 
favoured me. These ]>a}jers were rej)orie<i at the .‘\nthro})ologi<'al Section 
of the British Abso('iation on the i8th Sejitembcr, 1893 

Ain»t.L-Cfr\i L K, K \Mo/ K.vi ik. 

2. JaMsHKI), KaiAK K.'VFIR. 

3. Khi jiwAr, N.vovr Dakd, Vasuktix. 

4. MA'lAV.vr.M, liUN/A Dai-ju, XbVSirKI’N. 

5. Gjiuram jV1ith\mm\o, (Bj.git D\ri>, .Shin. 

6. Mir Adhhlrvji, CDukiAt. Dakd, Shin. 

7. Ghui Am, Asior D\ri>, .Sih.n. 

8- ABiun.r.AiT, Asior Daro, ShIn. 

9. lliKAHI.M, NAf.VK DaKO, Rf)NO- 

10. Shrtan Al l, Nagyr Daru, Yashkun. 

11. Khuhahai>, N.agvr Dari>, Yashkun. 

12 . IIatavk , Nagvr Dard, Vashkun. 



A GabhiIli Su'oest and Tivo Mksexgek ia CriisIli and a yA«i), 
FROM A Brother of the late Mihtar Amak-ol-Ml'lk, Rller of ChitrAl 


A 


Gilgiti Kagtri Hl'NuMan 

(GihiAm Mohammad). (Khi'd.atIr), (Matavaili), 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON DARDS 
AND KAFIRS IN DR. LEITNER’S SERVICE. 

(Mcfuurcmen/s in Centimetres^ 

I. ABDUL GHAFOr, KAFIR OF YLKVlOV., about 2^ years of age. 

Height, 168*5; hair, black; eyes, hazel; colour of face, ruddy; colour 
of body, very light brown ; narrow forehead ; high instep; big boned; 
length round the forehead, biggest circumference of head, 53*75 ; pro- 
truding and big ears ; square face ; long nose, slightly aquiline ; good 
regular teeth ; small beard ; slight moustache and eyebrows ; dis- 
tance between eyebrows, ordinary ; good chest ; fine hand ; well- 
made nails. Weight, TO St. 2^ lbs. 

2. KHUDAYAR, YASHKUN NAGYRI : 24 * 

Height, 182; colour of body, light yellow browm ; lound the head, 52*5; 
teeth, good, regular; nose, very slightly aquiline; little growth on 
upper lip; none on checks; long, straight, coarse black hair; eyes, 
hazel ; ears, not so jirotruding ; b<rtter-proportioned forehead ; small 
hand ; good instep ; foot bigger, in jjroportjon, than hand (not so 
good as other’s hand), 80 jiuls” . Weight, 9 st. 10 lbs. 

3. IBRAHIM, RONO, NAGYRI; 34. 

Height, 162*3 ; round the head, 56*5 ; eyes, dark brown ; big hands and feet : 
instep, good ; colour, brown ; g.ood muscular foot ; strong arms ; hair, 
black ; plentiful growth on upper lip ; nose, acjuiline ; broad nostrils ; 
full lips. Weight, lost. 12 lbs. (No. 10 on Drawing 1 of Appendix IV.) 

4. MATAVALLl, YASHKIN OF HILN/A : 30. * 

Height, 164*0; very hairy, including hands; round the head, 54*0; 
head, pyramiJal pointed; sinister countenance ; very big hands and 
feet ; thin lips ; great moustache, coarser hair ; more flat-soled than 
rest. Weight, 9 st. 8A lbs. {Full details in Cifmparath'e Tabled) 

5. SULTAN ALI, YASHKUN OF NAGVR ; 35. 

Height, 165*25; round the head, 53*75; sejuarehead; retrousse, small nose; 
small mouth ; red beard, plentiful ; black hair; brown eyes; very big 
hands and feet, also instep. Weight, 9 st. 12 lbs. (No. ii on 
Drawing i of Appendix IV,) 

6. KHUDADAD OF NAGYR ; age 30. 

Height, 163*3; round the head, 54*4; stupid expression; big chest; ordinary 
hands and feet ; low forehead ; rising head ; very muscular ; eyes, 
brown; complexion, brown; thickish nose; very narrow forehead; 
underhung jaw ; lots of hair. Weight, 9 st. 12 lbs. (No. gg on 
Drawing i of Appendix IV.) 

7. HATAmU of NAGYR ; age i6. 

Fleight, 162*1 ; round the head, 54*4 f broad head) ; low" Grecian forehead ; 
small nose ; eyes, daik brown ; light brown comjdexion ; small hands 
and feet ; regular, white teeth. W’eight, 7 st. 13 lbs. (No. 4 of above 
Drawing. ) 

8. GHULAM MUHAMMAD, SHIn OF GILGIT ; a!<e 38.* 
Height, 161*0; round the head, 54; beard, prematurely grey ; lost second 
incisor ; small hands and (eet ; fair instep ; brown eyes and com- 
plexion ; nose, straight ; ears all right. W^eight, 8 st. 5 lbs. 

* See also “Comparative 7 'able ” at the end of these pages, and the “Anthropo- 
logical Photograj>h” on preceding page. Read also page i of Appendix IV of my forth- 
coming book on “ Dardistan in 1S66, 1886, and 1893.” “The Races of the Hindukush,'’ 
opposite to Drawing 1 of that Appendix, on which look for Nos. i, 6, and 9. 
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FURTHER MEASUREMENTS OF THE ABOVE MEN BY THE 
, SCHWARZ SYSTEM. 

l(Ytr cxplanatiofts of these nuittbcrs ftniher on^ 432 -) 
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4*1 

5*5 

4*5 

4*8 

3 ^> 

14 

I 1 '2 

i** 7*5 

I T -25 

* 1 T2 

1 1 ‘2 

. i 

10'2 

37 


; 2o’2‘5 

?o‘6 

208 


2075 

1 9*2 

i 8-5 

39 

46 

44 * 7*5 

4 <S 

44*5 

44*5 

4cSr) 

41*5 

39*6 


■' Matavalli, and a new man, Mir Ah<liilL\h of (iabtial (cylmnn F of subjoined Com- 
}iara(iv^c Table), wore also measured at Fahore on the 23rd March, 1S86, with the follow- 
ing Jesuits that may be add<‘d to the above measurements or may be c<un]iared with those in 
the “ Comjiarative d'ablc,” respectively columns A an<l F, \Matavalli J//r A/>iiu//ab). 
1 . Head : (ircatest breadth, A, 14*3 — F, 14*1. 

Cbealest length from glabella to the back of the head, A, iS’S — F, 18*6. 

(ireatest length from root of nose to the back of the head. A, 19*6 — F, 19*1. 

Height of eat. A, 11*2 — F, 11*9. Breadth of forehead. A, 10*6 — F, 10*7. 
Height of face (</), chin to edge of hair, A, 18*4— -h', 191. 

Height of face {/>), root of nose to chin, A, 12*7 — F, 12*1. 

Middle face, root of nose to mouth, A, 8 i— F, 7*6. 

Breadth of face, zygomatic an h. A, 13*8 — 1 ', 1 3*6. 

Distance of the inner angles of eyes. A, 3*4 — 1 '\ 3*4. 

Distance of the outer angles of eyes. A, 9*2 — 1 ', 8 S, 

Nose : Height, A, 5'i — F, 5-8; Length, A, 5*3 — J", 5*9 ; BreVlth, A, 3*9 
-F, 3-5. 

Mouth: Length, A, 5*4 — !•', 5-3. 

Ear: Height, A, O'l— F, 6*3; distance from ear-hole to root of nose, 
A, 121— F, 121. 

. Horizontal cncumference of head, A, 55 — F, 53. 
fl. Body : Entire height. A, 165*7 centim. — F, 166. 

Greatest extension of arms, A, 166*5 — F, 165. ! ! 

Height : chin, A, 142 — F, 143. Height to navel. A, 96*5 — F, 99. 

,, shoulder. A, 138 — F, 138. ' ,, middle finger, A, 73 — F, 71*5. 

,, elbow--,, A, 104 ~F, 105. „ patella, A, 45 — F, 44 * 5 * 

,, wrist, A, 78 ~F, 80. 

Height in sitting, to top of head (over the seat), A, 88 — F, 85. 

Breadth of shoulder, A, 43- -F, 36. 

Circumference of chest. A, 87 — Si. 

Hand : length middle finger, A, 8— F, 7*5 ; breadth, base of four fingers, 
A, 10— F, 7-5. 

Foot : length, A, 26 — F, 25 '5 ; breadth, A, ii — F, 8 '25. 

Circumference of upper leg. A, 46 — F, 42*5. 

Circumference of calf, A, 34— F, 32. 
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DESCRIPTION OF JAMSHED, THE SIAM POSH KAFIR, 

Jamshcd of Katar, the nephew of General Feramorz, the renowned Kafir 
General in the service of the lafe Amir Sher Ah' of Kabul, was a 
confidential orderly both in the service of the Amir Sher AH and in that 
of Yakub Khan, whose cause he espoused against that of his father, in 
consequence of which, when his master was imprisoned' he fled to Rawal- 
pindi, where he came to me. He had witnessed some of the most exciting 
scenes in modern Kabul history, had risen to the rank of Major, and had 
served with Prince Iskandar of Herat, whom he afterwards again met in 
London. 

In 1872 I published from Jamshed’s dictation an account of the 
“Adventures of Jamshed, a Siah Posh Kafir, and his wanderings with 
Amir Sher All,” and also “a statement about slavery in Kabul, etc.,” 
which contained Ahe names of places and tribes j^reviously unknown to 
Geographers and Ethnographers, as well as historical and political material, 
the value of which has been, proved by subsequent events. I took him with 
me to England, not only on account of the interest which exists in certain 
scientific quarters as regards the “mysterious rare” of which he was a 
member, but also in order to draw the attention of the Anti-slavery Society 
and of Government to the kidnapping of Kafirs — the supposed “poor 
relations ” of the European — which is carried on by the Afghans. 

His measurement was taken, according to the systems of both Broca 
and Schw'arz (of the Novara expedition), by Dr. Beddoc, and the type 
appeared to approach nearest to that of the slavonizcd Macedonians of the 
Herzegovina, like one of whose inhabitants he looked, thus creating far 
less attention, especially when dressed u reuropknne in iCurope, than he 
did at Lahore, where Loi’d Northbrook saw him. The Anti-slavery Society 
sent him to the Chiefs of Katdr with a communication to the effect that 
Englishmen strongly disapproved of slavery, and that they should represent 
their case .^o the Panjab Government. A curious incident in connection 
with his presence in England may be mentioned. It was the 6th May, 1874, 
the day of the “ Tw'O 'Fhou-sand the result of the Newmarket race was 
eagerly expected, when the Globe came out with the following titles placed 
on the posters : “ Result of the ‘ Two Thousand.’ ” “ An Interesting Race” 
(the latter w^as an article on the race of the Siah Push Kafirs). I'he result 
may be imagined. Hundreds of Welshers plunged into an account of the 
Siah Posh Kafirs under the notion that they were going to have a grvat 
treat in a telegraphic description of a Newmarket race. I was informed 
that the wrath of the sporting roughs who besieged the office w'as awful 
when they found out their mistake. Poor Jamshed was seen across the 
Panjab border by one of my Munshis, but returned some months later to 
Lahore, wdience he found his way to lirussa, in Asia Minor. It is sup- 
posed that he took service in the Turkish Army, but he has not since been 
heard of. As I intend to publish an account of the Kafirs of Katar (now, 
I fear, all Nimehas, or half- Muhammadans), Gambir, etc., I reserve the in- 
teresting statements of Jamshed to their proper Section in my “Kafiristan.” 

' G. W. Lei'I’NER. 
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JAMSHKD. — A Kai ar KJfik ; nephkw of General Feramorz. 


MEASUREMENTS OF HEAD (RY DR. JOHN BEDDOE).* 

I-.NUI TSII 
INf HKS. 


I. 

Greatest length of head from glafiella 

6*8 

172*7 

2 . 

I^ength from tuber occip. to greatest convexity of frontal 




arch 

67 

170*2 

3 - 

Length from tuber occip. to glabella 

6*8 

172*7 

4 * 

Greatest length of head from smooth depression above 




glabella (ophryon) 

675 

171*4 

5 - 

Gr/?atest length of head from depression at root of nose 

6-65 

i68*9 

6. 

Length from chin to vertex 

9*1 

231*1 


Least breadth between frontal crests 

37 

94 

8. 

Greatest breadth between zygomata 

5*1 

129*5 

9 - 

Breadth from tragus to tragus 

5 * 

127 

10. 

Greatest breadth of head * ... 

5*9 

149*8 


yielding cranial index 86*7 



1 1. 

Breadth between greate,st convexities of mastoid pro- 




ce.sbcs 

5*3 

i 34 'f> 

12. 

Greatest circumference of head ... 

20*6 

523*2 

13- 

Circumference at glabello-inial line 

20‘4 

518*1 

14. 

Circumference at inion and frontal convexity 

20 ‘5 

520*9 

15- 

Arc from nasal notch to inion (tuber occip.) 

I 2 8 

325*1 

1 6, 

Arc from one meatus to the other across top of head... 

14-4 

3 ^ 5*7 

J 7 - 

Arc from oneaneatus to the other over glabella 

11*5 

292*1 

t8. 

Length of face (nasal notch to chin), giving facial 




index, 80*4 

4*1 

104*1 


Height from meatus to vertex 

5*3 

133*5 


Bigoniac breadth * ... 

4*1 

103*5 


The head, though strongly brachy-cephalic, is distinctly of Aryan type : 
high and round, but not at all acro-ccphalic ; the inion is placed very high. 


J AMSHED — (continued). 

The followino Measurements ark accordin('. to the Svsiem of 


Schwarz, of the Novara Expedition. 

28. From the growth of hair to the incisura semilunaris sterni ... 25* 

29. From the inion to the Halswirbel (vertebra prominens) ... 14*45 

30. Direct diameter, from one meatus aud. ext. to the other ... 11*85 

31. Outer angle of the eye to the other ... ... ... 875 

32. Inner angle of the eye to the other ... ... 275 

33. Distance of the fixed points of the ear ... ... ... 4*05 

34. Breadth of the nose ... ... ... ... 3 2 

35. Breadth of the mouth ... ... ... ... 5* 

36. Distance of the two angles of the lower jaw ... ... 10*35 

37. From incis. semil. sterni to the seventh vertebra ... ... 12*95 

38. From the axillary line over the mammae to the other .. 26*4 

39. From sternum to columna vertebralis, straight across ... 19*3 
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. JAMSHftD.— Sy s'l'KM OF Schwarz — {cimtinued), 

40. From one spina anterior superior«ilii to the other ... 

41. From one troch. maj. to other 

42. Circumference of the neck 

43. From one tuberciilum niajus to the other... 

44. From middle line of axillary line over the chesty above mammse, 

to the other middle line 

45. Circumference of chest on the same le>^el 

46. From nipple to nipple 

47. Between anterior sj^ines of ilia ... ... ... . ! 

48. From trochanter major to the spina anterior ilii of the same 

side 

49. From the most prominent part of the sternal articulation of 

the clavicular to above .... 

50. From same point to the navel ..•• 

51. I' rom navel to up[)er edge of the sym])hysi.s ossiun> pubis 

52. From the 5lh lumbar vertebra along the edge of the j'lelvis to 

the edge of the symphysis ... ... 

53. From the 7th vertebra to the end of the os coccygis 

54. I'Vorn one acromion to the otlier across ‘the back 

55. J^'rom the acromion to the ( ondyl. ext. humeri 

56. From ext. condyl. humeri to processus slyloidcus radii 

57. From proce.ssus styloideus radii to metacarpal joint 

58. I'rom the same joint to the top of the middle Snger 

59. Circumference of the hand 

bo. (ireatest circumference of upper arm over the biceps 
bi. Greatest circumference of forearm 
b2. Smallest circumference of forearm 

63. From trochanter major to condyl. ext. fernoris 

64. 

66. 

67. 

68. From condyl. ext. fernoris to mal. ext. 

69. Circumference of knee joint 

70. Circumference of calf .. . 

71. Smallest circumference of leg 
7 2. Length of the foot 

73. Circumference of instep 

74. Circumference of metatarsal joint 

75. From external malleolus to ground 

76. From condyl. intern, to malleolus int. 

77. Greatest circumference of thigh... 

78. .Smallest circumference of thigh... 

79. Round the waist 

80. Height of man (English, 5'3|) ... 

81. Colour of hnir, very dark reddish-brown. 

82. Colour of eyes, hazel-grey. 

83. Colour of face, yellowish-brown. 

84. Colour of skin of body, lighter than above. 

85. Weight, 

86. Strength, 

Pulsation, 80 (a little excited). 


CF.NTI- 

MhTKFS. 

22*35 

26*05 

33*5 

37* 

41*5 

88*25 

19*25 

26*85 

13:5 

4X4 

39*2 

14*75 

43* 

<»o'3S 

437 

32'25 

25 ' 

IO‘2 

9*8 

21*4 

26*8 

24*5 

^ 5*2 

34*35 


38*6 

32*4 

3^*4 
21 *3 
23*3 
23*5 

23*5 

36 '9 
4 S -5 
3 5 ’5 
68*4 
161 *9 
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NOTE ON THE HEADFORM 'OF THE DARDS AND OF THE 

SIAH-POSH KAFIRS. 

John Beddof^ M.D., F.R.S. 

It is a good many years since, by *thc courtesy of Dr. T.eitner, I was 
enabled to see, examine, and take measurements of Jamshed, a Siah-Posh 
(Katar) Kafir whom lie had brought to England. 

These measurements' are now in course of jiublication by Dr. Leitner, 
together with a scries taken from certain Dards who had been in his service. 

The purpose of this note is to draw attention to the very remarkable 
difference in headform betiveen Jamshed, the Kafir, and these Dards. Six 
of these, in whom the kephalic index was ascertained, yielded an average 
of 75*55, the extremes being 72*5 and 787. If we subtract, as is customary, 
tivo degrees for the excess caused by the .[irjsence of the integuments, ive 
shall have an average for the skull of. 73 55, very tlecidedly dolichokephalic', 
and limits of 70*5 a*nd 767. 

Three would be dolichokejihals, two mesoke[)hals, and one doubtful. 

These proportions, the general type of feature and figure, the long, well 
formed nose, the dark eyes and hair, seem to me to bring them into tht' 
same class with their neighbours the Kashmiris, and with the inhabitants 
of the Punjab and of North-western India generally. 

But Jamshed was of an entirely different type. He was a short man : 
by the way, the Dards varied extremely in this resjieet ~~a short, small man, 
rather sturdily made, w'ith a short head, broad and flat jiosteriorly, such as 
is found abundantly in the Keltic and Slavonic regions of Ck‘ntral Europe, 
and of the Sarmatic, rather than the Turanian, type of Von Holder. The 
kephalic index was very high, not less than 867, or eight degrees beyond 
that of the broadest-headed Dard ; the facial index So, the /.ygomala not 
being largely developed. His eyes were hazel-gray, his hair very dark, but 
with a reddish-brown tinge. 

On the whole, though 1 hav'c nothing to say against Dr. Leitner s con 
jecture, that ‘Jamshed was of the IIlyro-Macedonian t)'pe, such type being 
possibly still represented in the valleys of the Hindu Kush, where it nia}' 
have been planted in conseciuence of Alexander’s colonization and the 
establishment of the Greco- Bactrian kingdom ; though, 1 say, I do not 
oppose this conjecture, I am disposed simply to refer the man to the 
Galcha race. 'Phis short-licadcd race, which I may perhaps be allowed to 
call Iranian or Irano-Aryan, is known to occupy the upper valleys of the 
Zerafshan and neighbouring rivers, and is supposed, though I confess I can 
give no real authority for the sui:)p()sition, to extend across the Oxus and 
occupy Badakshan. Let this be granted, for the sake of argument, and let 
us take note of the statement of the late Dr, Bellew, that some of the Siah- 
Posh Kafirs are very dark and others very fair, which may indicate either 
varieties of origin or segregation in j)ractically endogamous communities, 
where accidental differences of type may have been perpetuated. If the 
former cause be admitted, what more likely than that some of the Kafir 
tribes, instead of being akin to the long-headed Jndo-Aryans, iire really 
intruders^ from Badakshan, and that Jamshed may have derived his origin 
and type from such a tribe ? 
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THE PELASGI AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS. 

(UV THE EATE SIR I>. COLQUUOUN AND ‘HIS EXC. THE LATE 
1>. WASSA I’ASIIA.) 

{C out i mic d fr 0771 PW. ]'I,,page 194.) 

CoiNCIDENC’K OF Ma\XEI<S liETWKEN THE HoMEKIC 

Heroes and 'itie Modern Alranians. 

• 

This is j)atent from the employments mentioned. The 
herdsmen in the Odyssey related their noble origin ; and, 
on the other hand, the noble persons themselves exercise 
handicrafts. Odysseus builds himself a raft, as he had 
built his own bedchamber ; — Achilles cooks the dinner of 
his guests ; — and Laertes works in his orchard : — nor is it 
much different at the present day in the saifie locality. The 
whole story of both Iliad and Odyssey hinges on women. 
Odysseus slays the suitors of his wife, because they had put 
on him an insult which among that people was the gravest ; 
and he hangs the female slaves who had illicit intercourse 
with the suitors. Achilles sulks because Agamemnon took 
away his slave girl ; and the rape of Helen was at least 
alleged as the excuse for the piratical raid. Then follow, 
outside Homer, the murder by Clytemnestra and the mania 
of Orestes, and the story of Achilles and Penthesileia. All 
this coincides with the customs obtaining at the present day 
in the same localities. 

It appears as little needful to suppose that the Homeric 
poems were originjilly composed in Greek, as to believe 
that the Aeneid was written in Pelasgic, which was doubt- 
less the speech of the Trojans. In imitating, paraphrasing 
and adapting the Homeric poems, Virgil used his own 
language, and took the subject of a great war, than which 
none has left so deep an impress on history, ^ real and 
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mythical.* But it is not mbre necessary to suppose that 
Aeneas spoke Latin ‘than that Satan spoke English. 
Troy was undoubtedly a Pelasgic city, and so was the 
country round it, even to Sj^ria. Karia, however, had lost 
its Pelasgic speech, or this had become so corrupted as to 
be unrecognizable. . 

Nacrr?35 ay Kupaiv riy'jjo’ocro iSccpiSapotfxJjvMv.f 

There is no mention of any one speaking a strange 
tongue. The heroes converse freely and in the plainest 
and often most uncomplimentary language, and there is no 
suggestion of an interpreter. Oh the other hand, when a 
language is strange, this is noted ; and it is termed 
“ barbarous,” which then meant unintelligible ; for the 
word “ barbarous ” would certainly not have been used in 
that age to designate foreigners or a strange speaking 
people,| nor does it seem to have been used in this sense 
till the age of the Persian conquests. 

The words oTnaSitii Kofiowvruj, Kaoij Ko^tutovTu-, f-vKvti/.nBiQ are 
all indicative of the present occupants of the old Achaian 
area, extending over the whole of Epeiros — the modern 
Albania. All these wear their hair long behind and retain 
their national dress, wearing gaiters or Kvri^lcu: [totisiooh), of 
thick woollen cloth. The Greeks, on the other hand, are 
depicted with cropped hair. 

The only difference betw’een the war dress of the 
Homeric heroes and the present Epeirots consists in the 
material, defensive armour having fallen into desuetude as 
useless. The form is, nevertheless, retained. 

The Homeric heroes are described as engaging their 
adversaries in single combat, as in the cases of Menelaus 
and Paris, Ajax and Hector, Patroclos and Hector, 
Hector and Achilles ; or, where the combat was not so 

* The mythical invasion of Italy by Aeneas is probably identical with 
the two emigrations of Pelasgi to Italy — the one mythical and the other 
historical. 

t IJ. 3, 867 . This is the first occunrcnce of the word. 

X Vide Liddell and Scott, Lexicon, ad vocem f3dpj3apo$. Is Berber, a 
race in North Africa, anyway connected with this ? 
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decidedly a duel, the respective chiefs sought each other 
out, the rank and file not interfering ; — a mode of warfare 
common to all semi-barbarous nations. The battle of 
Clontarf is thus described in Bright’s “ History of Ireland ” : 
— “The conduct of the battle, after the two hostile armies 
met, was similar to that of all engagements between races 
of that particular period in the annals ot civilization. The 
details consisted in a succession of single combats between 
captains and chieftains, who singled each other ouf, while 
the common soldiers were engaged in indiscriminate 
slaughter ; and these combats were alone celebrated by the 
minstrel, and transferred fro|ii his song- to the page of 
the Chronicle/' The Homeric poems*’ represent such 
Chronicles, with the only differeace that they w^ere not 
reduced to writing in Greek, till long after the event : for 
this is the meaning of ‘‘ w^e hear only the report, nor know 
anything certain/' 

Philosophical students of Homer, carried away by their 
admiration of the poem and its virile language, have sought, 
like Dr. Pangloss, to extract from it far more than was ever 
intended to be conveyed by it, and to elaborate esoteric and 
mystic significances from facts plainly stated with semi- 
barbarous simplicity. 

TiiK Pei.asgi. 

It now remains to note the resemblance between the 
descendants of the Pelasgi and the jjeople composing the 
army before Troy ; and as the Homeric Poems describe 
their dwellings, their dress, their feasts and their customs, a 
parallel can easily be drawn. 

In the first place, the host was composed of various 
Chieftains bringing contingents from the districts over which 
they held sway. The denominations of these Chieftains are 

/SaiTtXewc and aKriTTTOvj^ot; fiamXfvg Koipatwj ’'OvK ayaSor 

noXvKotpavlt}, ttt; Koipai’o^ (II. (3, 204 -) 

’'Ai»o£ ai'Spwi- is only used for Agamemnon in the sense of 

* That the Homeric poems were part of the so-called great solar myth, 
a mere allegory, is a wild and unsustainable theory, contradicted by history. 
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Commander>in-Chief, while fiamXcvg is used to signify Lord, 
(TKWTov^og fiaffiXivg — a reigning Lord or Prince, and Kol^avog, 
a Head. This, too, is consistent with the practice of the 
Epeirots when they league thfejnsclvcs for combined action, 
as it was among subsequent nations in a similar state of 
semi-civilization: as Cassivelaunus in Britain, -Galgacus in 
Caledonia, Vercingetorix in Gaul. The other liamXuc 
before Troy acted as Brigadiers under the supreme com- 
mand of Agamemnon, as was done latterly in the Albanian 
League. 

For the description of their dwellings, recourse must be 
had to the Odyssey. The large hall where the feasts were 
held is denomihated fdyuoov , — often used for a palace as 
distinguished from o(k:oc\ This answers to the men s apart- 
ments in Albania, where, all meet, on any festive, official or 
other occasion. Such was the hall in which Odysseus 
destroyed the suitors, and that in which Alkinous enter- 
tained him on his way home. It corresponds with the 
Italian word palazzo, — a casa palazzata being a house of 
more than one story. In the upper part of the 
were the apartments for females : 

a bolt} ucravcc'Saa-a 

' x,f>(ATipw' 0 bb 0/ vapix/,€^aTo "kdOpri , — (IK p, 5I4-) 

where also was the &aXajuoc or bedchamber of the lady 
of the house, as at present in Albania. The outside 
was surrounded, then as now, by a wall with a gate, 
called in India a “compound,” a fttyo ruyjov auAJje, some- 
times termed ^>K^n or TolyiK: (Od. 11, 165 and 343 ; 2, 101). 

The dress of the chiefs is formally described in divers 
places. Agamemnon, unable to sleep, rises and girds on 
his tunic, puts on his sandals, TrtSiXa, and throws a 

lion's skin, CEpjuo Xtorroc, over his shoulder, and grasps a 
spear (II. K, 22). Menelaus does the same, putting on his 
brazen helmet ict^aXy^iv ,(aX(cftr(i< (II. K, 30). Nestor, 

instead of a skin, puts -over his tunic an ample double 
shaggy scarlet cloak fixed by a clasp : yXa'ivav (^nwiKoiaaav 
^lirXriv tKTa^itiv ouXjj ? tirm/voOi Xavi'ij (II. K, I 34 )‘ 
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Such cloaks are worn <now^ by Albanians, except as to 
colour ; and are made in imitation of sheep-skin, and used 
also as blankets to sleep under. The cloak was fastened 
by a clasp or brooch, described by Odysseus to Penelope 
for identification : 

* 

0 / ‘mpovr} ^pvfroTcc rdruTcro 

* Au/.oTaii/ dtO'j/JLottriu. — (Od. T, 226.) 

• 

a brooch made with twin clasps formed like pipes : the 
Albanian clasps are silver, and round, like two small shields. 
The TTtSiXa are what were formerly used by the highland 
Scots, — a piece of untann^d deer-skin laced over the feet 
with whangs of the same (the hair being worn inwards), 
termed cii 7 '’ac/iau ; these are still used by the Albanians. 
For the or ( 11 . N, 583) a*gun is now substituted. 

The arTTrh; auv ( 11 . fl, 803), ’the shield with its sling, 

is naturally now disused ; equally so the breast-plate 

covering the chest and attached by straps and clasps, and 
sometimes double, that is before and behind. The ‘Cl(pog 
(Od. n, 80 ; II. 4 >, I 18), hung from the shouljder by a sword- 
belt or baldrick, was of brass, sometimes double edged 
a/iL(prjKnjy otherwise termc.d (f>afTynvov and f.iayni^a. The 
is used by Albanians stuck in the girdle, 
which, except in Homer, is applied to women, being 

applied to men. Lastly came the greaves, KvniniCy of 
bronze, reaching from the knee to the ancle, in two halves 
fastened with silver clasps : out of w^ar they were of 
leather. 

The bow and arrows, now superseded by firearms, were 
also used, toKov and oiarro£ or toe ; the bow seems to have 
consisted of two pieces of horn joined in the middle by a 
Trri-^^vij or centre-piece and strung with an ox hide whang 
ptiipa fioeia. The arrows w^erc carried in a quiver, 
which had a cover, Vc 7 >/[ia, Thus except what have been 
superseded by the introduction of firearms, the Albanian 
chiefs use the same arms as the Homeric heroes. Their dress 
likewise remains the same ; the sandals and gaiters are 
identical ; the tunic or under garment is the shirt — the 
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fustanella, which are the tails .of it, represent the lower 
part of the tunic ; now (like the highland phillibeg or kilt) 
a separate piece of dress, the girdle of many folds remains 
formed of leather, and serveS.for a pocket. The Albanian 
jacket is modern ; but the short waistcoat is the representa- 
tive of the Xii'o&topijS, the red cap replaces the defensive 
helmet, the yatagan or jua-xaipa replaces the still some- 

times used but inconvenient for rapid movement. The 
cloak or capote is the same, and they sleep on rugs and 
sheets prryog and Xlvov, or on skins, as Odysseus did on the 
Phaeacian ship, or as a beggar in his own vestibule on an 
aU\pr)rov (ivttiv or raw bull’s-liide covered with sheep-skins 
ubita TToXX’ otwi' (Od. Y, 2 ) under a cloak j^Xn^'a. 

The Washing of Feet and Hands, 

The practice of washing the hands and feet is identical 
with that practised now in the Albanian mountains ; the 
description in the Odyssey equally applies, both in name 
and form, to the present day. In Albania it is a matter 
of hospitality to wash a visitor’s feet, and a refusal would 
be considered a slight. Thus we find Kuryclea, Odysseus’ 
old wet nurse, washing his feet, and the handmaids of 
’Kirkd bathing and anointing him. In other passages the 
water is poured over his hands from a golden jug and 
received into a silver basin, by a “lady in waiting.” 

X'spvtSa. 3 ’ (pipovtra 

yfiVffttpy vrref apyiffeoto 

NisJ/atr^a/. — (Od. O, 135-1 3 7-) 

And again, 

pa, xal a/x<^tVo>.or rapuiriv 6 yt^aihg 

Xgsfflv u^ouo a.K^ 9 ot,rov, 37 6e cra^cerT?!, 

X€pyil3oy ufjLcfii^trriXog rrpoyoov ^ a/iLu yepcrlv eyouffa, 

x’jrrfKXov sde^aro u 7 . 6 yoto, — (II. H, 301-304,) 

In the same manner, in Epeiros, a handmaid brings an 
■ewer and a basin, pouring the water from the one into the 
other, over the hands of the guest, an embroidered towel 
being on the shoulder to wipe them : the only difference is 
that they are, alas ! of brass and not of gold and silver. 
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The of Arms. 

It was and is the custom to take the arms of a guest on 
his arrival and to place thepi aside. Thus when Pallas 
Athene visits Telemachus in the similitude of Mentor the 
Taphian, yaXKiov cyx^oc, and afterwards 

*Oc 3 ’ m 335 /j’ €i/TOffSfiv ctfav 3 o//.ou 

fV ca-TJjcre (ji€f>Ciiv rrphf xtova fLaKp^v 
Aoo^a3ox?3? ci/roff^gv cu^oou, ev^a Trgp’ aXXa 

’OSyrrercos ra/'Ja‘L<f>^ovog iffraro crtJXXa, — (Od. A, 125-128.) 

placed it in the stand with the many spears of Odysseus. 
Thus Plutarch nTues tj;iat before the feast at which 
Alexander killed Klitus, the weapons were ^)ut away. This 
was clearly in order to avoid the danger of a broil, when 
the guests were in potations pottle deep,’’ and quarrelled, 
as Albanians even now do, under similar circumstances. 
Hence even now the host receives and takes charge of the 
arms of his guests, lest a blood feud should arise from 
anyone being slain in a dispute. Thife the practice has 
continued among the same people froqj the time of 
'J'elemachus till now. 

Repasts. 

The Homeric repasts exactly represent the Albanian 
fe.ists of the present day when in camp, or travelling, or 
on the hillside away from home. Nor were they much 
more barbarous than the latter, or, it may be added, than 
a true British feast of the lower classes, — showing that 
little or no progress has been made in civilization in this 
respect, in 4,000 years. 

There are several accounts of these dinners, with all the 
minute details usual in the Homeric poems. 

The first is in the Iliad (I, 201), where Odysseus and 
his deputation are hospitably received by Achilles in his 
tent. Immediately on their arrival he directs Patroclos to 
mix the better wine in a bigger bowl, and to have drinking 
cups ready for each. Then he himself places a big block 
near the fire on which he throws the forequarters of a 
sheep and of a fat goat, and the hindquarters of a stall-fed 
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hog, which he with the assisjtancc of Automedon cuts intO' 
junks and spits, — thus combining the butcher and cook. 
Meanwhile Patroclos lights a great fire ; and when it has 
burned down to embers, he places the spits over it on- 
rocks. and throwing on salt, roasts them, making what now 
in Albania would be called kebab, or roast meat. This he 
places on rush or wicker platters, and hands round, while 
Patroclos serves the bread. 

Having cast some into the fire as a sort of practical 
grace or offering to the gods, they fall to, while Pheenix, 
the Herald, takes round the wine. Upon this Odysseus,, 
at a hint from Ajax, drinks -Achilles’ health in a speech, 
beginning much as at present, “ Health to thee, Achilles " !' 
( 11 . A, 446). 

Chryses’ sacrifice and subsequent dinner is much the 
same, with a little more religious ceremony and a greater 
share to the gods, — the entrails are reserved tis a special 
delicacy, and a Paean to Apollo takes the place of the 
business-like bribery speech of Odysseus. 

These two are typical of all similar festivities in the 
Iliad ; nor do they materially differ in the Odyssey 
except that those given in Penelope’s palace and Laertes’ 
hbuse are not camp but domestic entertainments. 

Alkinous slaughtered twelve sheep, eight swine and two 
oxen to entertain Odysseus (Od. B, 59). Kumaios prepares 
a 5-year old stall-fed sow for Odysseus, when he appears 
as a stranger (Od. H, 419) ; and Antinoos sets a laige 

paunch before him, filled with fat and blood in fact a 

black pudding, by some supposed to have been a haggis. 
(Od. Y, 163, 250: compare also for these feasts I, 455, 
T. 420, Y, 25, etc.l At the grand feast in Odysseus’ palace 
were consumed three stall-fed swine, a heifer, fat goats, 
and a cow ; and the mode of preparation was the same as 
in the Iliad. 

The present Albanians, when travelling in the country, 
or in camp, disembowel a lamb, and stuffing it with thyme 
and other mountain herbs, skewer it by running a stake 
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through it, and lighting a fire just as is described in the 
Iliad, tljey set up two forked sticks, and turn it over the 
fire till done in the skin, — wool and all. However un- 
inviting the carbonized maSs may appear, the burnt wool 
and skin are easily peeled off, leaving the meat quite tender 
and succulent. The host, leaning the, spit against a tree 
or stone, slices off portions with his yatagan and hands 
them round. • 

Whoever has witnessed that most repulsive spectacle — 
an ox roasted whole on the coming of age of some 
territorial noble in England — must admit that, in matters 
of cookery, the peasants of Britain, who enjoy this holocaust, 
are not a whit more civilized in their feeding than the 
heroes before Troy. In fact there is no difference, save 
that the master of the house doe^> not act as butcher and 
cook, and that ale takes the place of Wine. Nor can much 
more be said for a Christmas dinner with its underdone 
beef, blood puddings, and the plum pudding abomination. 

Gifts. 

rh(i system of exchanging presents on all occasions of 
visits is equally i)ractised by the modern Albanians. Though 
they be not so valuable as those of the Achaian chiefs, yet 
no guest ever leaves an Albanian house • w’ilhout some 
token. The. Pbaeacians gave splendid presents to Odysseus. 
(Od. N, 10-15 ; compare (>, 445 and A, 130 and 615.) 

Games. 

The games performed at Phaeacia much resemble those 
of the present Albanians — running, leaping, throwing the 
quoit, wrestling, and the like ; the same are recorded ai the 
funerals of Patroklos and Hector. (II. I', 263 ; xxiv, 800 ; 
Od, (), 15, 75, 106.) • 

Catti.e-liftino 

was as much a custom among the Homeric heroes as with 
the modern Albanians. Odysseus went to demand compen- 
sation for cattle stolen. (Od. <1>, 19.) The occupations of 
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Husbandrv were not below the dignity of Chiefs. Eumaios 
states that he was of gentle birth, yet he tended , swine : 
Laertes cultivated his orchard and vineyard ; Odysseus 
himself yoked a bull and a horsfe and ploughed the seashore 
to feign madness, sowing salt. The nocs of the Molossi 
are a large breed resembling the Esquimau.^ type. When 
the Albanians wish to keep them off, they sit down and 
throw stones, as Odysseus did. (Od. S, 29 ; 2. 105.) 


Architecture. 

The Pelasgi were an architectural, people', for they 
fortified Athens and the Acropolis before it could be con- 
sidered Greek. The remains of their stupendous .structures 
termed Kyklopian or gigantic are to be found all over 
Epeiros, in Ithaka, and even in Italy. While the beautiful 
temples, built 3,000 years later by the same race when 
civilized,., have barely remained as ruins to excite the 
wonder of succeeding architects of all nations, the rough<;r 
Kyklopian remains of a far anterior pc;riod liave defied 
time. 

Arms were so highly prized that the manufacture of the 
best kind was attributed to the god, Hephaisto.s, who 
twice supplies Achilles. So with the Epeirots, arms are 
the most valued of possessions. 'Fhe arms were inlaid 
with preciolis metals. An instance of the high considera- 
tion in which arms were held is found in Mediaival Britain, 
in the Heriot or Heregut — war-goods — that is arms lent to 
tenants, and on their death returnable to the Lord. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
OF THE LATE SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 

{Continued from Vol. VI., page 201.) 

XXVI. 

NOTES ON I’HE DISEASE CAI.EED CHOLERA MORIWS, 
OR CHOLERA ASPHYXIA. 

Appearance Cholera in 1787 at Arcot. 

The following notice is from*the proceedings of the Medical 
Board of the Madras Presidency, dated the 29th Novem- 
ber 1787 : "A disease having prevailed in October last at 
Arcot similar to an Endemic that raged amongst the 
natives about Paliconda in the Ambore valley in 1769-1770, 
in an army of observation in Januaiy i 7 ^ 3 > in the 

Bengal Detachment at Ganjam in 1781, and several 
other places at different times, as well as Epidemic 
over the whole coast in 1 783, under the appearance of 
Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, or Mordyscim, but attended 
with spasms at the pnecordia and* sudden prostration of 
strength as characteristic marks : seeing that this Board is 
ordered to make a record, the Physician 'General recom- 
mends as a guide to future practitioners, that a letter from 
Mr. Thompson, Surgeon of the 4th Regiment, containing 
an account of the dissection of one of the patients who died 
of the disease, and describing the state of the viscera, may 
be entered on the face of the proceedings, together with 
two letters from Mr. Duffin, Head Surgeon at Vellore, and 
one from Mr. Davis, Member of the Hospital Board, con- 
taining an account of the causes, symptoms and successful 
treatment of the; sick by the use of the hot bath and 
fomentations, supporting the vis vitce with wine, &c., and 
removing the putrid colluvies from the intestines. The 
Hospital Board sensible of the advantages that may result 
to the service from the mode proposed by the Physician 
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General, direct their Secretary to enter the letters he has 
mentioned, as follows ; . 

Supposed to be noticed in Hindu W'ritings. 

" Cholera has been supposed to be described in the 
medical writings of the Hindus, some of which are of great 
antiquity, as may be inferred from their being attributed to 
Dhanwantary, a mythical personage coinciding in character 
with the /Esculapius of the Greeks. In a work of this 
author, st) led the Ckitrianiatii, a disease resembling cholera 
is classed under the generic term Saihiipalha, which in- 
cludes all paralytic and spasmodic affections. 'I'he species 
of Samiipatha supposed to be the spasmodic or epidemic 
cholera, is called Sitavga, and is thus described : ‘ Chilli- 
ness like the coldness of the moon over the whole body, 
cough and difficulty of breathing, hiccup, pains all over ih<- 
body, vomiting, thirst, fainting, great looseness of the 
bowels, trembling of the limbs.’ Cholera is supposed by 
others, to be clkssed under the generic term Ajcrna or 
Dyspepsia. The species, w'hich is considered to corre- 
spond W'ith the spasmodic or epidemic cholera is called 
Vidhumar Visktichi, and is thus described : ‘ The Viskuc/ii 
is most rapid in its effects. Its symptoms are, dimness of 
sight in both eyes, perspiration, sudden swooning, lo.ss of 
understanding, derangement of tlie external and internal 
senses, pains in the knees and calves of the legs, griping 
pains in the belly, extreme thirst, lowness of the bilious and 
windy pulses, and coldness in the hands, feet, and the whole 
body.’ The first of these descriptions would apply more 
perfectly to the epidemic cholera, w’ere it not tliat in a 
commentary thereon, in a Tamil work styled the Yugumani 
Chintaniani, the Sitavga is stated to be incurable, and fatal 
in 15 days. The latter description is perhaps le.ss applic- 
able, as not noticing either vomiting or purging amongst 
the symptoms. An attempt has been made to reconcile 
these two opinions by supposing that the Viskiichi is in 
fact the Sitavga in a more virulent or epidemic form ; but 
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it is not contended that the VishHehi itself is always epi- 
demic. • On tlie contrary, it is sand to be by no means 
uncommon, and to be described in these familiar but 
emphatic words, ‘ being seized with vomiting and purging, 
he immediately died.’ These observations are drawn from 
a letter in the Madras Courier, dated 2nd January 1819, 
which was attributed to the pen of a gentleman well known 
for his partiality to and deep knowledge of Hindu litf;rature. 
This paper being altogether curious, is given in the ap- 
pendix, together with a very interesting letter from a 
respectable and learned native. Ram Raz, attached to the 
College, to whom it was submitted, in ordej" to be compared 
with the most authentic copies of the medical works, from 
which the extracts purport to have* been taken. 

Noticed by l.ontius in 1529. 

The Dutch physician Bontius, who wrote in the year 
1629 at Batavia, thus describes Cholera Morbus : ‘ Besides 
the diseases above treated of as endemic* in this country, 
the Cholera Morbus is extremely frequent. In cholera, 
hot. bilious matter, irritating the stomach and intestines, is 
incessantly and copiously discharged by the mouth and 
anus. It is a disorder of the most- acute kind, and there- 
fore requires immediate attention. Its principal cause, next 
to a hot and moist disposition of the air, is an intemperate 
indulgence in eating fruits, which, when green or beginning 
to putrefy, irritate and oppress the stomach by their super- 
fluous humidity, and produce an acrid bile. The cholera 
might, with some degree of reason, be reckoned a salutary 
excretion ; since such humours are discharged in it as, if 
retained, would prove prejudicial. However, as by such 
excessive purgations the animal spirits are exhausted, and 
the heart, the fountain of heat and life, is overwhelmed 
with putrid effluvia, those who are seized with this disorder 
generally die, and that so quickly as in the space of four 
and twenty hours at most. 

“‘Such, among others, was the fate of Cornelius Van 
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Royen, steward of the hospital of the sick, who being irr 
perfect health at six in the evening was suddenly seized 
with the cholera and expired ,in terrible agjony and convul- 
sions before twelv'^e o’clock at night : the violence and 
rapidity of the disorder neutralizing the force of every 
remedy. But if the patient should survive the period 
abovementioned, there is 'great hope of a cure. 

•‘‘This disease is attended with a weak pulse, difficult 
respiration, and coldness of the extremities ; to which are 
joined, great internal heat, insatiable thirst, perpetual wake- 
fulness, and a restless and incessant tossing of the body. 
If together with ^ these symptoms, a cold and feetid sweat 
should break forth, it is certain that death is at hand.’ 

“In treating of the ‘Spa.sm,’ this iiuthor says: ‘This 
disorder of the Spasm, almost unknown with us in Holland, 
is so common in the Indies, that it may be reckoned among 
the common endemic di.seascs of the country. Its attack 
is sometimes so sudden, that people become in an inst.mt 
as rigid as statues ; while the muscles either of the anterior 
or posterior part of the body are involuntarily and violently 
contracted. A terrible disorder! which without any jjri- 
mary defect of the vital or natural functions, quickly hurries 
the wretched sufferer in excruciating torment to the grave, 
totally deprived of the capacity of swallowing either food 
or drink. There are also other partial spasms of the limbs ; 
but these being more gentle and temporary, I shall not 
treat of them. 

“ ‘ People affected with this disease look horribly into the 
face of the by-standers, especially if, as often happens, 
both the cheeks are drawn convulsively towards the ears 
when the spasm comes on ; a red and green colour is re- 
flected from the eyes and face ; the teeth are gnashed ; and 
instead of the human voice, a harsh sound issues from the 
throat, as if heard from a subterraneous vault : to those un- 
acquainted. with the disorder the patient appears to be a 
dsemoniac. . . .’ 

“ Although Bontius has treated of ‘ the Spasm ’ and of 
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‘Cholera Morbus’ under ‘separate chapters, it is highly 
probable that these disorders were one and the same. . . . 

Noticed by Dr. Paisley in 1774. 

“ The next notice in point of time, which we find of 
cholera is in a letter written by Dr. Paisley at Madras, 
dated 12th February 1774, as giveti by Curtis in his pub- 
lication on the diseases of India. Dr. Paisley says, / I am 
favoured with yours, and am very happy to hear you have 
caused the army to change its ground ; for there can be no 
doubt, from the circumstances you have mentioned, that 
their situation contributed to tlie frequency ,and violence of 
the attacks of this dangerous disease, which is, as you have 
observed, a true Cholera Morbiis— the same they had at 
Trincomalee. It is often epidemic among the blacks whom 
it destroys quickly, as their relaxed habits cannot support 
the effects of sudden evacuations, nor the more powerful 
operation of diseascid bile. In the first campaign made in 
this country the same disease was horridly fatal to the 
blacks ; and fifty Furopeans of the line were seized with it. 

I have met with many single cases since (many of them 
fatal or dangerous) of different kinds, arising from putr.d 
bile being distributed by accidental causes, or by- emetics or 
purgatives exhibited before it had been blunted or cor- 
rected. . . .’ 

“Sonnerat, whose travels in India embrace the period 
between 1774 and 1781, speaks of an epidemical di.sease on 
the Coromandel Coast, in all respects resembling cholera. 

“ ‘ The flux of this kind which reigned some years ago 
spread itself in all parts, making great ravages : above 
sixty thousand people from Cheringam to Pondicherr\', 
perished. Many causes produced it. Some were attacked 
for having passed the night or slept in the open air ; others 
for having eaten cold rice with curds ; but the greater part 
for having eaten after they had bathed and washed in cold 
water, which caused an indigestion, with a universal spasm 
of the nervous kind, followed by violent pains and death, if 
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the patient was not speedily relieved. This epidemic dis- 
order happened during the northerly winds in December, 
January ami February ; when they ceased, the malady dis- 
appeared. The only specific which Choisel, a foreign 
missionary, found, was treacle and Drogue -amere I Son- 
nerat notices the term ‘ Mort de chien ’ as being used in 
India, but applies it to ‘ indigestions,’ which ‘are very fre- 
quent,’ and from which ‘ many liave died suddenly.’ . . . 

At Gan jam in 1781. 

“ Cholera appears to have manifested itself pretty exten- 
sively as an epidemic in 1781. Its appearance on this 
occasion is thus noticed in the report on Cholera, by Mr. 
Jamt^son, Secretary to the Calcutta Medical Board: ‘A 
Division of Berv^al Troops, consistin^ij of about 5,000 men, 
was proceeding, under the command of Colonel l\*arse of 
the Artillery, in the Spring of 1781, to join Sir Eyre 
Coote’s army on the coast. It would appear that a disease* 
resembling cholera had been prevalent in that part of the 
country (the "Northern Circars) sometime before their 
arrival : and that they got it at Ganjam on the 22nd 
March. It assailed them with almost inconceivable fury. 
Men previously in p^^rfect health dropped down by dozens : 
and those less severely^ affected were generall)* d(‘ad or past 
recovery within less than an hour. The sfiasrns of the 
extremities and trunk were dreadful, and distressing vomit- 
ing and purging were present in all. Besides those who 
died, above five hundred were admitted into Hospital on 
that day. On the tw^o following days the disease continued 
unabated, and more than one half of the army was now ill.’ 
In a note it is added, ‘The occurrence of the disease on 
this occasion is noticed in a letter, dated 27th April 1781, 
from the Supreme Government to the Court of Directors; 
and the destruction, which it caused in this detachment, is 
mentioned in terms of becoming regret.’ 

‘'After adverting to its progress in the Circars, the letter 
thus proceeds : ‘ The disease to which we allude has not 
been cQnfined to the country near Ganjam, It afterwards 
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found its way to this place (Calcutta) ; and after chiefly 
afifectinj^ the native inhabitants so as to occasion great mor- 
tality during a fortnight, it is now generally abated, and is 
pursuing its course to the northward.’ ” 


Nniiced by Curtis in 1782. 

“From this period up to the year 1787 j^arrd perhaps 
even to 1790] the cholera would appear to have existed epi- 
demically in various parts of India. Curtis states that the 
fleet in which he served, joined Sir Edward Hughes’ 
squadron at Madras, in the beginning of 1782. In May of 
that year, his ship, the Sca-ho 7 'St\ arrived at Trincomallee, 
and he says : ‘ The de chicii, or cramp, I was also 

informed by the attending Surgeon, had been very frequent 
and fatal among the seamen, both at the hospital and in 
some of the ships, particularly in the He 7 ^o and Superb. . . . 
About the middle of July 1782, I entered on duty at 
Madras Hospital. Here again I had occasion to see many 
more case's of the Afort dc cliicn. It was fi;equent in the 
rtetet in the month of August and the beginning of Sep- 
tember, the season at wliich the land wind prevails on this 
part of the coast. We had some cases in the hospital in 
the. end of October, and in November after the- monsoon, 
but few in comparison. . . .’ 

“It is also noticed in the Bengal Report, that in the 
month of April 1783, cholera destroyed above 20,000 
people assembled for a festival at Hurdwar ; but it is said 
not to have extended to the neighbouring country. All 
these authorities would seem accordingly to establish the 
fact of the prevalence of cholera in India ; and specially of 
its existence during the period extending from j 769-70 
to 1787, when we find the first notice of the disease in 
the records of this office, .... and which we now come 
to consider. 

Dr. Duffin’s account of it at Vellore in 1787. 

“ Doctor L^uffin, in a letter dated the 28th October 1 787, 
says : ‘ 1 returned yesterday from Arcot, where 1 had an 
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opportunity of seeing the situation of the sick. The 
Cholera Morbus rages with great violence, with every 
symptom of putrescency ; and so rapid is its progress, that 
many of the men are carried off in 12 hours illness.’ ” 

Cholera noticed in 1790 in the Northern Sircars. 

It is stated in the Calcutta report, that Cholera was again 
very prevalent and destructive in a Detachment of Bengal 
troops marching through the Northern Circars, in the 
months of March, April, May and June of 1790. . . . 

A cursory inspection of the register of burials which has 
been kept at St. Mary’s Church in Fort wSt. George from 
so remote a period as the year i68o, affords some grounds 
for believing that the population of Madras, including the 
military and sea-faring classes, have at certain periods 
suffered much from epidemics ; no light, however, is thrown 
on the nature of the sickness which may have prevailed. 
Thus, in 1685, the number of funerals was 31, whicli is 
about the average of the four previous years; in 1686 
there were 57 funerals; in 1687, — 93; in 1688, — 84; 
in 1689, — 75 : after which they gradually diminished to 
about the first standard. The funerals amounted again 
to more than the usual number in 1711, being 92; in 
1712,-89; and 1714, — 80. In 1755 there appeared 
to have been much sickness, 101 funerals having then 
taken place. The deaths increased yearly till 1760, 
when there were 140. After this they decreased, and con- 
tinued stationary till 1769, when 148 took place, a great 
many of which were of seamen, soldi^ rs, and recruits. A 
most remarkable increase in the mortality is observable at 
a period when we know that cholera prevailed on the coast. 
Thus from the year 1770 to 1777, the average number of 
funerals was about 105 in the year, the population, it is to 
be supposed, having by this time increased. From that 
period till 1785, the funerals were: In 1778, — 165; in 
1779,-190; in 1780,-353; in 1781,-516; in 1782.— 657; 
in 1783,-440; in 1784,-250; in 1785—99* 
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The occasional presence of and armies no doubt 

contributed to swell the lists of funerals at particular 
periods ; but on the occasions in question the mortality 
extended also to the civil population ; and as the instance 
of the greatest mortality which is recorded took place at a 
time when we know from other sources that cholera pre- 
vailed on the coast, there seems grqund for inferring that 
the same cause probably existed on the other occasions 
whi^h have been noticed. Though not immediately con- 
necUid with the subject, we may here be permitted tp 
remark, that an exami^^alion ^of the obituary affords signal 
proof of an amelioration in the health of sea-faring people, 
the mortality amongst them, in remote periods, appearing 
to have been excessive, in comparison with that of modern 
times. 


Kttturns of sick to the Hos[)ital Board from Arcot and 
Vellore from 1789 to 1814 : (cholera is known to have pre- 
vailed during the three first years) : 


1787 - J30 1792- - 
1788- - 54 1793- - \ 

- 34 3794- - 

1790- - 9 3795-- 

I 79 r - - 71 796- - 


0 1 1797- - 

0 

1 802 - - 

8 

3 ^ 19 ^- - 

I 

1803- - 

45' 

3 ^ 799 -- 

0 

1804 - - 

53 

1 1 1800- - 

2 

180s- - 

lO 

6 ! f 801 - - 

25 

i8o6- - 

55 


3 807- - 79 i 1812- - 40 

1808- - 60 I 1813— 45 

T809- - 57 : 1814- - 65 

1810- - 133*1 

T 8 1 1 - - *67 


In an interesting paper on the history of cholera, in the 
Indian Annals of Medical Science, Dr. D. B. Smith quotes 
Dr. John Maepherson and other authorities, to prove that 
malignant cholera showed itself in one of the first cam- 
paigns of Europeans -in India, in the year 1503. The 
Portuguese found it in India. The first undoubted great 
epidemic of cholera within the period of European inter- 
course with India, took place at Goa, in 1543. From the 
.accounts of Zacutus, Bontius and others, the disease appears. 
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about 1632, to have been widely <Jiffused in Java, India, 
Arabia and Morocco. There was a period of quiescence of 
the disease in the early part of the i8th century — then a 
great outburst after 1756, which lasted about thirty years, 
and was followed by a period of comparative rest till 1817. 
Since that time it had been active. Dr.- Smith has done 
a service in reprinting the correspondence between Mr. C. 
Chapman, judge of Jessore, and Mr. W. B. Bayley, Secre- 
tary to Government during the great outburst of 1817 in. 
that District and Burdwan. 

A shrine was opened, in 1817, at Kidderpore, to a newly 
created goddess, who was ^known as the celebrated Oola 
Bibi (the "Lady of the Flux!”), rival of the great Kdli 
Ddvi, whose famous temple is at Kali Ghaut, on the banks, 
of Tolly’s Nullah, which was formerly the channel of the 
Hooghly. The term cholera (according to Corbyn) was 
derived," by Trallian, from cholas an intestine, and rheo to 
flow — literally "bowel-flux.” The old native (Mahratta) 
name for the disease was Morcishi. Dr. Maepherson has 
traced the history of the term in a very interesting manner. 
Mordseki first became Mordeshi, then the Mordeskin of the 
Portuguese, which in turn was corrupted into the Mart de 
Chien of the French. 

[This last pasSage is a printed extract in .Sir Walter Elliot’s note-book, 
but I do not know its source. — K. S.] 


( To be continued.) 
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INDIAN* TUSSUR SILK AND OUR SERICUL- 
TURAL OUTLOOK. 

By Miss L. N. Badenoch. 

The true establishment of our manufaclure of silk ovje to the Rtvoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. Deprived by it of fieedom of worship, a 
million people were driven to their death, or to foreign shores, chiefly to 
E^nj'land. These n fnee^s, including among them no fewer than fifty 
thousand of their country’s ablest workmen, settled in several of our 
northern manufacturing towns, and at Spitalfields, and planted upon a 
firm footing the industry, which is justly considered the most artistic in 
the world. Alas ! this happy tide, so beneficial to our interest, for over a 
hundred and fifty years, once again has retreattKl whencS it came, carrying 
with it not the workmen, but tiieir trade ; while France owns a develop- 
ment, with whicli none ])robal)Iy is to be compared. 

The reason of our disaster may be summed up in one word, 

We have neglected the jirogressive and .scientific spirit of the times, and to 
fall behind in this age of competition, is— extinction. While h'rance has 
her Lyons t'hamher of C’ommerce, with a l.aboratory for the scientific 
study of silk, her Syndicat dc TUnion des Marchancls de Soie, and similar 
institutions, as well as her important silk Journals, Imgland, for long, had 
not even a silk journal, and has trusted far too much to individual enter- 
prise. Her technical education until lately has been ;///, while the 
artistic exigencies of the subject, have been left entirely out of reckoning. 
No doubt, a more immediate cause of the decline of the English industry 
is to be found in the French Treaty of i860, giving France the opportunity 
of sending her goods to our markets duty frqe,’ which rapidly ousted the 
home manufactures, because they are cheaper and more suited to modern 
taste. Rut, m reality, this cause is involved in the larger one of our want 
of knowledge and exertion. Had we been armed with these, our goods 
would have stood their ground better in emergency. Delay m removing 
the tax would have simply kept us the longer ignorant of our own ignor- 
ance, as compared with the work of foreign rivals. 

That competition in the matter of cheapness must entail a keen struggle 
lo us, it IS only fair to admit, since the cost of the living of our poor, and 
the wage that they demand are great, and the houis of labour are short, m 
relation to the more cheaply - producing Continental centres. With 
frequent strikes, with the high duties imposed abroad on our exports, and 
with the freaks of fashion,* we have likewise been heavily handicapped. 
r>ut these evils are not insuperable, as it has been amply jiroved in other 
directions; besides, they show* a tendency to lessen. And such evils do 
not touch our national pride in the same way as the discovery of our 
inability to cope with the ingenuity of others, and our defeat in the match 
with our more skilful and better informed Continental confreres, — even 
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though that skill be occasionally • a species •of “black-art,” which is in 
principle antagonistic to the English manufacture. As to fashion, she is a 
fickle goddess, for there is every chance that what is not the mode may 
again become so. 

There is, in fact, no adequate reason why wc should not resume, arid 
£x/efid^ ilie fair share that we once held in this beautiful branch of imperjal 
inrlustry. We have a climate all that can be desired, i;iore humid perhaps 
than any, we have machinery surpassed by none, and brain-]}ower, and 
technical instruction, of science, and the arts, is slowly beginning to be felt. 

rhere is one department beyond our powers, however, that of silk- 
growing, or sericulture proper. It has been tried several times in England 
and Scotland, and in Ireland once, but without success, as might have been 
foretold, for nothing but failure can be expected in a country where the 
worms are hatched ere the leaves that constitute^ their food are ready. As 
for the subsequent operation of reeling, the price of female labour in silk- 
producing districts !s too low to encourage the idea of carrying on this work 
in ICngland. 

But these failings need cause little regret, with India to depend uj)on as 
the nursery of our requirements, which owns the vastest silk-producing 
fauna in the w^orld, — it is a very silken Paradise. India ours, no country 
is so rich in sericultural w'ealth as we, being in certain respects in advance 
even of China, which is restricted to a limited variety of moths. India, 
on the contrary, has her numerous species of Bomhycida% both wild and 
domesticated, w'hich are distinguished Irom all others by the circumstance 
of the larvic that produce the silk feeding upon the leaves of the mulberry- 
tree. She has besides her jungle broods of many sorts, which feed upon 
the leaves of trees and plants which grow' wild in the jungles. One of the 
most wide-s})read, and important, of these is the Tussuk Mchh. It is the 
one that is likely to do much towards building U|) once more the English 
industry. 

Turning to the natural, history side of the fpiestion, nothing could be 
more interesting than the actual production of the silk. The silk-moth has 
to pass through various pJiases, in the mysterious ordering of its life. It is 
born as an egg, and it changes to a larva, or caterpillar, or worm, as in this 
instance it is usually called. The third stage is the dormant chrysalis, or 
pupa ; and eventually from this form issues the perfect moth, in its turn to 
lay eggs, and to perpetuate the race. The general formation of all silk is 
the same j let us briefly follow the life-story of the Indian Tussur Moth 
^(AnthercRa Mylittd). 

It is a handsome creature, and is distinguished by four remarkable naked 
spots on the wings, which are larger in the female than in the male, windows- 
like, and almost of the transparency of glass, and are surrounded by a 
purple circle, — being due to the absence of wing-scales, or dust-like particles, 
with which otherwise the whole wing is covered. From this circumstance, 
the insect is regarded as sacred by the natives, who believe the spots to 
resemble the chakra or discus of the god Vishnu, or to have originated by 
the imprint of Vishnu's fingers. A few days after the insect’s “exclusion,” 
ihe moth lays her eggs, 50 to loo in number, and then dies. In 8 to 
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12 days the young caterpillart. are hatched. ^At first they are about } inch 
long, and in weight only the fifth of a grain. They are of a beautiful green 
colour, and*niarked with reddish spots, and a reddish-yellow band running 
lengthways. They make haste to fecd^increase in size, and repeatedly cast 
their skin ; in 40 to 45 days they Have attained a length of from 4 to 
7 inches, and they weigh about 370 grains. The end of the larval existence 
of the insect being reached, it makes ready for transition to the chrysalis, 
or all but lifeless pupa. 

All silkworms have two stores of silk, one ©n either side of the alimentary 
canal, and two orifices for its ejection, situated below and on each side of 
the mouth. To ]irotect and conceal itself during the momentous crisis 
that is approaching, the larva spins, or rather secretes, around it a few 
layers of silk, — a silken chamber, so to s[)eak. A slender parallel filament 
is thrust simultaneously from each .orifice, forming in fact a double thread, 
which on exposure to the atmosphere .solidifie.s, and becomes silk. The 
caterpillar deposits it by sweeping its head from side %o side, and as the 
matter exudes, the larva coats it with a somewhat yellow varnish, technically 
called gum. The quantity being thick enough' to ensure jirivacy, the insect 
discharges some kind of cementing fluid, imparling the drab colour peculiar 
to Tussur silk. By a muscular action of its body, it causes the fluid to 
thoroughly permeate the fibres, and to harden the walls. In this manner, 
depositing layer after layer of small loops of silk, and cementing them at 
intervals, the caterjiillar continues until its sto< k of‘silk is exhausted, and 
the cocoon has become so hard that a sharp knife is required to cut it. 
AVonderfuI to say, this nest is suspended from a tree, by* a long stout cord- 
like fiediclc, which at its upper extremity closely clasps a twig or branch. 
Round the branch, for hundreds of times, the manufacturer carries its silken 
fluid, and thus at last a strong ring is formed. The seriposition is then 
prolonged into the pedicle, and to the end of this the cocoon is attached, • 
the manner of suspending the structure reminrding one of that of some 
fruits. The arrangement is amply justified, by reason of* the worm’s long 
life in pupa. Were the cocoons fastened to the leaves alone*, like those 
of species whose chrysalis state is of short duration, they would fall with 
the leaves, and would be liable to injury. They leseinble the shell of an 
egg, they are of an egg-shajic, and their size is on an average inches 
long with a diameter of 1 inches. It is these silken chambers, which in 
the case of the Bofubyx niari^ the ordinary silk-worm of commerce, have 
for generations and for centuries been w*oimd off into thread, and have 
been transformed into fabrics of wonderful charm ond variety in India and 
the further East. 

As soon as the cocoon is complete, the caterpillar changes to pupa or 
chrysalis, and in this shroud it resl.s, until the time for its appearance as a 
perfect moth. This may be in a few weeks, or it may be delayed even for 
eight or nine months. No wonder the abode needs be firm *and impene- 
trable, in view of such lengthened probation of the inmate, necessitating 
its weathering the hottest sun and occasional thunderstorms. As the 
emergence of the moth draws near, a moist spot is observed at one end of 
the cocoon. The pupa secretes an acid fluid, which has the effect of 
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softening the cement, enabling t'ne fast-coming insect, by aid of its legs 
and wing-spines, — it has neither teeth nor mouth proper to assist it, — to 
separate the fibres till the hole allows of its creeping out. Its wings have 
but to expand and dry, when it enters irrto its perfect state. 

There is little doubt that Tussur Silk has been utilised in India from 
time immemorial, and it has been largely exported in a native-woven un- 
dyed cloth, in pieces of ten yards. It is now long since the attention of 
English natitralists in India was first drawn to its possible capabilities. 
But not until 1858 was its fitness perceived for better things than those 
that fell to its lot to accomplish in the East. But the West would have 
none of it. Even only fifteen years back, Europe rcgartled it with supreme 
contempt. With this “ she said, nothing could be done. The 

manufacturers had given it trial, it had proved unworthy, and nothing 
should induce them to raise expectations which could never be reali.sed. 

The difficulties^ lay in the fact, that whereas the cocoon of B, mori \% 
soft, and when macerated in water the silk is easily reeled off, and then 
easily dyed, — the hardness pf the Tussur cocoon presents an obstacle to 
the reeling of a continuous thread, while the hindrances to dying the .silk 
were deemed w’cll-nigh invincible. The native reeling was exccs.sively 
amiss ; in the villages especially, the system employed was primitive. In 
fact, the rough and filthy state of the raw material as it came into this 
country, consequent pn the skilless and uncleanly methods of its prepara- 
tion for the markets by the native w'orkers, not only furnished a silk of 
poor quality, but iconstituted one of the chief factors in its resistance to 
tinctorial matter. This want of adaptability of the silk also arises in great 
measure from its very nature. 'Fhe fibre of B, 7 nori is round and homo- 
geneous, like a glass-rod, and it is without structure ; thus it is readily 
dyed, since it takes the tinctorial matter with regularity; and it has a 
chemical affinity for dyes and tans of various sorts, d'he 'Fussur fibre, on 
the other hand, is more o\ less flat or lape-like, and moreover, fine as it 
appears, it. is made up of a number of lesser fibres or fibrilke, lying longi- 
tudinally, and united together by a hardened fluid. This structure is far 
less dye-absorbing than the other. The fibrillar are extremely impervious, 
and they have a tendency to split, making the silk swell out wdien it is 
subjected to severe dyeing processes. 

This property renders Tussur jiarticularly difficult to dye black. The 
striking flatness of the fibre makes the task harder than it would other- 
wise be, because it compels an unequal diffusion of reflection of light. 
The natural lustre of the silk is thus seen in scintillations, unlike the 
mulberry-fed silk, which, being round, reflects the light in all directions, 
giving the Tussur a kind of speckly aspect, or producing little white 
sparks or glares of light from the angle of incidence on the flat surface. 
Obviously, the darker the dye, the more perceptible is this singularity ; in 
pale shades of colours it. is scarcely visible. This defect can of course 
never be improved, it is part and parcel of the silk. But shall we consider 
that a defect which is a distinguishing quality, one that has a charm all its 
own, and a variety, different to, but not impossible to appreciate, along 
with the satisfaction that we experience at the more monotonous order of 
the silk of commerce? 
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'rhe fawn tint too, common to Tussiii*, — so dissimilar to the golden and 
white cocoops of Mori ^ — the so-called resinous sheath, permitted the silk 
to take only certain very dark, not to say lugubrious, dyes, until a bleach- 
ing-agent was discovered, competent, /fnd yet in action gentle enough, to 
extract what is only a dirty stain, and to get the silk sufficiently pale, to 
assume the warmest, the most delicate, and the most beautiful shades of 
colour. 

Practically all the difficulties with respect to Tussur have n9w been over- 
come, lifting it out of the slough of obloquy in which it was immersed, 
rendering it in short a marketable commodity ; an achievement thajiks to 
the life- long devotion, and to the patient chemical and microscopic 
researches of Mr. Wardle. His services we cannot over-estimate, to India 
and to every 'Pussur-jiroducing country, to England and everywhere else 
where I'lissur is consumed.* An iiYlmense impetus to its develojiment has 
been afforded, among the French by thh Paris F.xhibilion of 187S, and in 
England by the l^xhibitions of 1886 and 1887 ; at all of which large and 
valuable collections of the utilizations of tl\e silk were shown. 

It is now' time that the imjiortance of the subject should be fully 
recognised, and that the former prejudice should fade aw'ay. The rubicon 
being jiassed, manufacturers begin to expend theif utmost endeavours to 
find new openings for it, and to present it to advantage. 1 )o not for a 
moment imagine it destined to replace the product* of 7 >. inori ; nothing 
discovered can ever hope to eclipse that. r*ut there are a multitude of 
anicles for w'hich it is w'cll adapted ; for .some things it is*better suited than 
its more lovely follow'. 

In a word, its day has arrived, and the question of siqiply becomes an 
important one. India, if she so choose, has a great future in store for her 
.sericulture. But if India, and not China, who 'has shown itself quicker 
10 rcsjxjnd to the call, is to be the reservoir of Europe, her industry must 
become as organised as the ])roduciion of the tnulberry-fed silks. Simple 
collection of the w’ild cocoons will not do ; a systematic cultivation of the 
food-trees is recjuircd, attention to the systematic breeding and rearing of 
the insects, enforced ajijilic^ation of proper reeling-apparatus, under European 
or other trained supervision, and care of all imperfect cocoons, and waste. 
Tliis is a vast work, merely aw'aiting stimulus from us, and is possible over 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of fhnt gigantic Continent. That the 
nucleus of this remarkable trade already exists in India is a most pro- 
mising feature, since it obviates the ushering in of novelty, always distress- 
ing to a people more prone to adherence to old paths and ancient tradition, 
than to the putting on of new' habits. 
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Note.- -The Paris Exhibition df iSji> gavfe a great impetus to the Tussiir 
silk industry. With the success achieved, chiefly through the persevering 
energy and application of Ivlr. T. Wardle, of the Hencroft Works, Leek, in 
the bleaching and dyeing of Tussur^ the use of this silk has greatly increased, 
and there seems to be a great and growing demand for more material. 
China, more alive to demands than our lethargic Indian government, had 
risen to export 2,874,766 lb. in 1888, from 169,496 .lb. exported in 1879. 
Lyons which in 1879 consumed only 7,420 lb. of 'J'u.ssur, in 1S90 con- 
sumed 673,^34 lb. In the v^eek ending iitli of April 1891, Lyons used 
39,160 lb. of French, 39,040 of I'us.sur, and only 8,360 of Italian silk. 
The average prices of silk fibres stood in 1891 as follows per lb: — ITen<li 
silk 20/6; Italian Novi t 8/6 ; do. Lombard 17/; liriiish 17/ ; Japan 
best 16/6; do. ordinary 15/3; Bengal 14/6: China J4 ; Canton ri/; 
Indian Tussur 6/4 ; and China 'J'ussiir 4/2. d’he manufacture of Tussiir 
silk is extending rapidly ; and a greater variety of things is being made m 
it than most people are aware. Ou’- readers will doubtless be glad to see 
a detailed list of its chief uses 

1. Sealcloth, plain, raye'and embossed, scalettes, Plush and other pile 
fabrics, for which the demand is great. Originally made from “ waste, it 
soon exhausted that material, and “waste ’ had to be made out of reeled 
silk worth trorn 4s. to 5s. a lb., which was thus reduced to the value of 
from IS. to 2s., in order to be worked into a fabric, which from its extreme 
beauty and durability, commanded a price that still lelt a good profit. 

2. Silk for Embroidery purpo.ses, for use not only on 'J'ussur itself, but 
also on various other materials, cotton velvets, etc chenille, chenille 
fringes ; tassels, etc. 

3. 'I apestry cloths and curtain stuffs ; brocades ; brocatelles. 

4. Art furnishing materials: chenille table covers; chair and sola 
cloths ; eic. 

5. Handkerchiefs. 

6. I^ace. 

7. Trimming materials ribbons, etc. 

8. Thuris cloths suiiabie fur dresses, tea gowns, dust cloaks, shirts, 
under wear and linings. 

9. Damasks, flowered dama.sks, and open-work dress damasks. 

10. I'us^ur velvets. 

ji. Plaids, shawls, opera .shawls (knitted). 

12. Summer curtains. 

13. Elastic webs, for garters, pocket books, etc. 

14. lilnibossmg on other materials, with Tussur silk reduced to a powder, 
and producing a raised work of great lustre and tteauty : it is a recent 
French invention. 

We are indebted to the Journal of the 0/ for most of what is 

given in this “ note,^' and to Mr. Wardle for the illustrations. The specimen 
of Tussur silk we have procured from the poor “up-country*' weavers in 
IJengal, whose benefit and improvement must go pari passu with that of a 
new branch of European industry and commerce. Tussur silk is not only 
being thus used by itself ; but in combination with wool, cotton and the 
finer silk of the Bo^nbyx Mori, it has entered on another phase of its varied 
utility. The question of an improvement and domestication of the Tussur 
worm, an4 of the probable results of its crossing with other species is too 
wide for treatment in this number of our Review. — E d, 



THE TUSSUR SILK WORM. 


Lnrva i>f KomUyx Mori of Italy. 

Anllionva Mylinta, or Tussur Moth (Male). 
ll()U)])yx Mori i)f Italy (Kernale). 

Tussur Cocoons, with their I’eiliclcs, showing; natural 
ntlachnient to branches. 


! 5. Tussur Cocoon cut open, with clirysalis insidi 
I 6 . Silk of Antheuea Mylitia, or Tussur Silk. 

7 Cocoon of Bombyx Mori of Italy. « 

S. Silk ol Bombyx Mori of connnevee, ^h(o\ 
transvcisc socty)Us, 
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correspoMdence, notes, etc. 

SIAM AND LORI) SALISBURY. 

( With a Freihii Map of Stain sktnuing the claims .inti 'possessions of France 
, in hido-China.) 

Lv March last the Bombay Gazette reported that : 

** Lord Rosebery has notified to the Government of Siam that (ircat Britain will not 
interfere in the dispute l>etween France and Siam. In point of fact, an undci stand ini» 
was arrived at between Lord Salisbury and M. Waddington some three yeai.s ago, by 
which, on the one hand, the right of India to occupy the Shan States between Burmah 
and the North-East frontier of Siam, and claimed by tj^e latter country, was conceded, 
and on the other the claim of the Empire of Annam, which is a French Protectorate, to 
control the Laotian countiy lying between the Annamesc Hills paiallel to the Coast and 
the Mekong, was recognised by the British Foieign Office.”’ 

On this paragraph we observed that it e.xplainecl “the mystery of our 
conduct towards Siam and the easy confidence of the French,” 

1’he Spectator quoted our extrad from the Bombay Gazette in an able 
article on “the Siamese (juestion,” in which, first among our contempo 
raries it gave due weight to its “ Cambodian ” aspect, though a letter in 
our Review^, above thq,t signature, written as early as the qlh of May last, 
already had, w’e fear in vain, brought it to the knowledge of the British 
public, and had a}so foretold every single item of the forthcoming French 
demands, beside.s others that are now being made or are in contemplation. 
I.ord Salisbury then addressed the “Spectator” as follows : 

Sir, — M y attention ha.s iieen draw’ii to a statement, quoted by you in the Spt\(ahu of 
July 22, from Indian papers, to- the effect that “ Lord Salisbury, three ycai^ ago, came 
to an understanding with M. Wadilington by which India was to occupy the Sh.in State - 
between Burmah and the north-east frontier of Siam, though claimed by the lattci 
country, while France was lo-have all the left bank of the Mekong.” Will you allow me 
to say that th’s is a mistake? No understanding on this subject was conic to between 
M. Waddington and myself. - I am, Sir, etc., 

Hatfield Hatfield^ July 25///. Sy\Llsin:KV. 

On this the PMitor of the Spectator expressed his satisfaction “ that oui 
hands are in no way tied by a diplomatic transaction.” 1'his were also 
glad to find, but as we happen to be informed that the practical absorption 
of Siam and the construction of a Canal through the Malay Peninsula, had 
been one of the objects of a “combination” of Baron Reinach [of Panama 
fame], M. Lancssan (now (lovernor of PVench Indo-C’hina) and others 
pecuniarily interested in this “patriotic” undertaking; as we moreover 
knew how mistaken Lord Dufferin had been in Burmah and Afghanistan 
in “greasing the wheels,” to quote a compliment to him of the Times^ we 
felt that something more was required than the above diplomatic repudia- 
tion of an actual “ understanding ” having been “ come to ” between Lord 
Salisbury and M. Waddington, in order to cut the ground of “continuity 
of policy” from under the feet of Lord Rosebery ; especially as the Bombay 
Gazette repeated and defined its previous statement in the following article : 
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“ General attention will be directed the statement of M. Deville Lord Rose- 
bery and Lord LufTerin have * frankly declared * that Great Britain will n<vt interfere to 
hinder France ‘ protecting * her frontier. . . . What is doubtless meant* is that the 
British (iovernment have as^ain declared that they will not interfere in the dispute 
between France and Siam respecting the left ^ank of the Mekong. . . . Lord Rosebery 
had made that declaration and subsequently stated in the House of Lords that he did no^. 
even know' what were the claims France was pressing upon the Siamese ; he added that 
the Siamese themselves did not know either. . . . The Siamese question was discussed 
at considerable length three years ago between Lord Salisbury and M, Waddington, at 
the time when sundry Siamese mandarins interfering in Shin Stages, which we claimed 
as belonging of right to Burma, were bundled out by officers of the Indian Government. 
The doirability of a.-^cerlaining the true limits of the Siamese Kingdom, which were once 
as elastic as a (iladstone bag then became apparent, and there w'cre many pos$r- par lets 
which led to an nnderstaudinp[. That it was expedient to conic to an understanding on 
the subject was evident when the French Foreign Office suggested that the simplest plan 
would be for the British (iovernment to do as they pleased in the territory west of a line 
drawn from north south thrijfiigh Siaiq, while the French should do the same east of 
th-^t line. If we are not greatly mistaken the understanding sulwtiiutcd for this trenchant 
project was that the French should rectify their Annamese bouiers as we had rectified 
our Burmese. ■ This w'e fancy is the operation whitih we are now witnessing.” 

The whole of this article being very much more explicit than its ])re- 
decessor, we sent it on to Lord Salisbury together with other papers, as it 
was “being apparently taken for granted that the Briiish (Government (and 
that too a Conservative one) bad come to sotne arrangement with France 
at the expense of Siam and that this fact stood revealed by recent cessions 
and present negotiations.’’ ^^*e had also heard from Siamese sources that, 
had they some time ago accepted the offer of a French Protectorate, they 
would not have suffered their ])rescnt pecuniary and territorial losses, but 
that, having good reason to believe in Tiritish supjiort, the last crisis with 
France, which has led to their apparent irreparable injury, Iiad been pre 
cipitated by them. 

We are glad to say that to our unmistakable (questions we received thp 
highly satisfactory rci)ly, rcj>catcd in two letters, that no understanding of 
any kind was arrived at upion the question 'of jSiam during the tenure of 
office of the late (iovcrnmcnl. I'hc fact, so unreservedly slated, is very 
creditable to the CGonservative Government and is a complete refutation of 
the allegation that the present (Government merely carried out the secret 
negotiations entered into by their predecessors, although, of course, every- 
body thought all along that the present Government had drifted far beyond 
any possible scope that such negotiations, if any, could have had. Our 
own knowledge of French public opinion on the subject of Siam for the 
last few years entirely corroborates Lord Salisbury’s statement. It was 
laid down, time after time, in every French paper and on every French 
platform, whether of the “Colonial group,” or in (Geographical and other 
literary meetings, that on.no account, and at no lime, would the French 
allow any advice, much less interference, on behalf of Siam against any 
French claim of w'hatever kind, even if it included an avowed French 
Protectorate of that country, which was “the natural complement of the 
French empire of Indo-China,” The utmost to which moderate counsels, 
timidly uttered, would go, was to suggest a modus vivcndi with England in 
tapping the trade of China from the South, but only ajter France had 
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settled with /Siam in her own way. j ^‘J’ast atf you have 250 million cus- 
tomers in India, so we mean to have the 400 million customers of China." 
It is inconceivable that l,6rd Rosebery should ignore the’ numerous 
admirable woiks on Indo-C'hina, written by French authors, among which, 
w^e wish to bring to special notice “ La France et r Ati^leterre en Asie by 
Philippe Lehault ])ubiished by Berger- Levrault of Paris and Nancy. Its 
fir.-.t volume on “ Indo-China and the last days of the d)masty of the Kings 
of Ava vvas published in 1892 and contairs an immense amount of 
information as' also a number of political and economic maps, including 
one on the explorations of Mr. Holt Hallelt, w'hich alone w'oiild have 
enabled,' or w'ould still enable, Lord Rosebery to answer any ciueslions that 
may be put to him regarding the present, })ast and future French policy in 
that part of the East. Pie might also read with advantage the extract from 
M. Lehault’s second volume, “ An Appegl to the Chamber of Commerce 
on the future of Indo-C'hina.’’ W’e propose to review in an early issue this 
work which infer athi throws some light on die Maiquis of Ava, who ought 
never to have been appointed to a country in which he had long before 
been very unpopular. 

'The great mistake of Siam has been to adopt ICuropean methods. As 
one of the biggest British exporters informs us, “ had they never spoken 
English or French, they could now be in the safe seclusion (4 barbarous 
Morocco, although the latter is within easy gun-.shot of nearly all the 
navies of Europe.’’ Had the King of Siam not been more anxious for the 
preservation of his palace than for that of his country, he could have 
defied even a boinbUrdment of Bangkok, and Prench troops would now be 
dragging themselves out in weariness towards the Mekong frontier. Yet 
even a bombardment of Bangkok might have been avoided, if, whilst 
repudiating all intention of interfering in the Eranco-SLuncse frontier and 
compensation disputes, w'c had merely declared that we could not allow 
Bangkok to b(i bombarded, for of the trade there belongs to u.s. d’o 
this declaration France oould not have raised any objection. Perhaps 
also Bangkok would have been safe, if the offer of the C'hinese residents to 
sink their Junks in order to block the river })assage, had been accepted. 
PYench Consuls have always tried to obtain a right “to protect” alt China- 
men at Bangkok in their dealings with the Siamese, but there are very few 
real lYench Indo-Chinese subjects in Siam, Phe attempt, how^ever, will 
be renew'ed and wull probably be successful, unless China can prevent it. 

In the meanwhile there is a projaosal for creating an independent buffer- 
state betw^cen the PVcnch possessions (actual and claimed) and those of 
China and our own, under the fugitive son of Theebaw% the Mingfin prince. 
"Phis would be, indeed, ])oetic and political justice, w^hich, advocated by a 
truly Liberal Ministry, might lead to the cieaiion of a Marcjuis of Bangkok 
or of Laos or to the revival of the ancient Empire of the Khmers in an 
extended Cambodia as a reward for its loyalty and sacrifices to its French 
Protectors. 

To make a consummation clear which many lYenchmen devoutly desire, 
we have much pleasure in presenting our readers wuth a popular and 
trustworthy coloured French Map of Siam and neighbouring countries, 
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showing Tonquin, Camboclhi and* other French possessions as also the 
“contested'’ territory. It has been compiled from French offioial sources 
and forms fhc last page of an illustrated Supplement, which we have pur- 
chased for our readers, of the “ Petit Journal.'’ 

J\ilNiatn (fuP ntdrttif fit at. 

'Phe authorities in pjiirma are at tliis present time considering the report 
of Mr. Bagley and his surveying party. Of the thyee alternate routes over 
the Shan i)lateau the line via Maymyo is said to have been Selected as the 
most practicable. 'Phe distance between Mandalay and Thibaw has been 
detailed and sectioned as follows : 1st, Mandalay to Maymyo : 2nd, Maymyo 
to Gokteik gorge ; 3rd, Ciokteik inc luding the gorge with the descent near 
'Phabyinge and the ascent to Naungpine ; qth section, Naungpine to 
'I'hibaw. Total length of the rajUvay line comes to 124 miles. With 
temporary bridges it is estimated that the cost will not exceed one lakh of 
Rupees per mile. * 

COW KILLING AND GRE.VSLD CAR'PRl I )GP:S. 

The recent riots throughout India which. have temporarily subsided in 
Bombay, where a recrudescence is expected on the return of the Seedees 
from the I’ersian (lulf, are solely due to the carelessness or to the ignor- 
ance of Government. Indeed, they are an inevitable and ever-recurring 
result oi an Administration that w’ill insist on being a foreign rule, instead 
of being based on indigenous symjiathies and on a thorough knowledge of 
the languages, the religions, the histori'*al and other ‘associations of an 
Oriental country. Dr. Forrest has proved to demonstration that the mutiny 
of 1^57 was due to “the greased cartridges,” the introduction of which 
must have been deliberate, unless we accuse the old and experienced 
Ordnance Dejiartment of wilful ignorance. The eventual loss of IndiOj 
to Great Britain is inevitable unless its rulers learn to subordinate English 
views to Oriental necessities. * * 

Whenever Parsis or Muhammadans sought refuge or hospitality in 
Flindu territories, their Rajas ahvays made it the sZ/w gua non condition 
of their admission that they should not slaughter kine. In Kashmir, 
w’here the bulk of the po]nilation is Muhammadan, the killing of a cow 
used to be punished by starvation to death, and several Europeans, sus- 
pected of the deed, were accidentally drowned. In Lhassa the Buddhist 
Lamas tolerate large settled colonies of Muhammadans, but wall not allow 
the visit of omnivorous Pluropeans. In .some parts even of British India, 
the wild Nilgai, or so-called “ blue cow ” is jirotected from the sportsman. 
In the “ India of the Rajas ” the killing (T cattle is prohibited. In British 
India it is allowed, but vxise officials try to firevent its ostentatious ejc- 
hibition. Pieces of beef are not hung out of Muhammadan butchers’ 
shops, the carrying of that meat is concealed under a Cloth and the 
shambles are generally outside the city in a walled enclosure. Where the 
British Gallio of the place is careless, the Hindu population is in a con- 
stant state of alarm. Ignorant or imschievoiis Muhammadans of the 
lower classes are apt to push pieces of beef in the face of Hindu passers- 
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by with the observation, “ This is ypur C^d f find Muhammadan butchers 
are murdered en masse as at Amrit^ur, Raikot and elsewhere by revenging 
Hindu and Sikh fanatics. 

Whether the sacredness of the cow is originally due to economical or 
purely religious reasons, the fact remains that it is the very basis of the peace 
and of the agricultural prosperity of India. There are instances to show that 
whatever invader will promise to prevent the slaughter of kine will at once 
secure the adhesion of the Hindu masses in any part of India. There are 
no Russian spies in India, for the Russian Foreign Office can ever obtain 
information from its British confrere that is denied to British officials ; but 
there are, no doubt, Russian emissaries in India, some of whom are re- 
ceived with an overdue courtesy which the natives attribute to fear. It is 
understood that a Russian rule means the restoration of territories annexed 
from native chiefs and — old promise of every intending invader the 
redress of grievances of every kin<l, the reduction of taxation especially of 
that on salt, as in ^Russia itself; and, above all, the prohibition of the 
slaughter of kine, and of all missionary interference or proi)agand.is 
coupled with the perfect equality, of all races in admission to civil, political 
and military offices, pro7)ided they are good Russians. 

To Muhammadans these offers possess no attraction. It is true that the 
Shah of holy Bokhara still reigns, but he governs less than the Nizam of 
Hyderabad ; it is admitted that there are Muhammadan regiments of the 
Emperor’s Guards, in H'hich from the general to the j)rivate, all belong to 
that faith, but everywhere “native troops’’ are the first food for powder. It is 
true that the members of whatever creed, excejit the Jews, are “ hail fellows 
well met ” on the common ground of intoxication in the hospitable circles 
of Russia, but the orthodoxy of Muslim leaders objects to such fraterniza- 
tion and the “consensus fidelium ’’ must follow. It is true that Iskandar 
Khan, one of the possible claimants to Herat if not Kabul, was a CJolonel 
in the Russian (iuards, but he was soon involved in a duel and had to 
leave. Colonel Alikhanoflf gtjverned Merv as long as he was wanted ; he 
has since been displaced on an apparently trum])ed-up charge. Muham- 
madan officers are marched to the religious services of the Greek-orthodox 
church or are not allowed the use of Mullahs or Imiims of their own 
persuasions in their regiments, whereas British tolerance j>ermits it. No 
doubt, the Russian Government has constructed several Mostjues, which 
the English have never done, and has .subsidized the public criers of the 
Ramazan, in newly-conquered territory, but then it has also attem])ted to 
hang up the Emperor’s effigy in Mosques and it has revised the holy 
Koran in accordance with the rules of Russian Censorship. No Muham- 
madan can forgive this, however much in the regions of the /laufe politique 
of France and Russia, the conciliation of Muhammadans be laid down as 
an axiom. There is the stillness of death in native Russian Central Asia. 
Even the Kirghiz are being “Russianized.” This means the loss of 
individuality, so apparent in the late Pamir expedition where the Kossacks 
could break the ground but were useless as scouts, for which the heavy 
and stupid Kirghiz shepherds had to be employed as “ the Kirghiz 
militia.” Above all, so long as the “ Commander of the Faithful,” the 
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Khalifa Sultan of Turkey has n^t thrown in his lot with Russia, so long 
will the Sunnis, who constitute the majority of Muhammadans all over the 
world, rather side with Kngland, its natural fpe. 

NaWAB A’nDUKKASHin. 

THE DIS'J'URHING EFFECT -OK ENGTJSH EDUCATION IN 

INDIA. 

I have pointed out since 1865 that as so-called “English education ex- 
tended, on purely secular lines, without the previoirs discipline of Arabic and 
Sanscrit for Muhammadans and Hindus -respectively, ev^ry Government 
School would become a centre of sedition. Indeed, even in villages, the 
peoj)le are now learning to attribute to the Authorities disasters fhat used 
to be j)atiently borne as the inflictions of a wise IVovidence and where they 
formerly looked for sympathy, if not redress, to the Deputy-Commissioner 
as “ the father and mother ” of the district, they now turn for advice to the 
local Jlabu, wlio knows English. The official, who is on his guard, is now 
not half so friendly to natives, even if a Radical, afe the “ Quy hay” of 
the olden days, and the consequence is mutual distrust. The weakening, 
moreover, of the village councils or Pavc 7 uiyets and even of the trade 
J^anches^ the harassing effect of English reforms and the grow^th of litiga- 
tion, fostered by the decline of the authority of Chaste and of the native 
religions, offer an opportunity to Babus of rising to powxr by availing 
themselves of the ever-existing elements of, hitherto, ])assive discontent, 
but they have not created these elements. *The abolition of the 
Educational Department is the very first step to take, if wc desire to 
develop in India a love of learning for its own sake,' or for practical re- 
(|uirements, to be iniid for by those that want it. The rest will keep to 
their traditional ori'upations and, within the range of their usefulness, will, 
at any rate, “ think straight,” which they cannot now do in a foreign 
language without its associations. M, \"ambery, who has never been to 
India, may talk about the blessings of English education, but wc who have 
never known a single original work of merit, and few gOod deeds emanate 
from those whom we have </rnationaIized, would welcome back the 
strengthening, if narrowing, effects of old Oriental education, gradually 
adapting itself to modern requirements. 

True India will then return to its Natural leaders. Local grievances 
will be redressed locally and there wall be no imperiian i?i imperio for 
the organised ventilation of some universal sorrow or reform, whether 
indigenous or imported. Above all, all public business should be con- 
ducted in the vernacular and not in English, if the heart of the peojile is to 
be reached and no Viceroy or Secretary of State should be appointed who 
has not at least a thorough knowledge of Urdu, the lingua franca of India. 
Indeed, an Oriental and aristocratic continent like India deserves a Regal 
('ourt and a permanent Head and cannot be governed for ever by fits and 
starts from over the seas, especially when a powerful arm is being, stretched 
out over unbroken territories by land in order to snatch the finest Jewel in 
the British Crown. The Duke of Connaught, or, in his default, the Marquis 
of Lome, would be the right Viceroy in an “ India of Rajas.” 

A Dirkctor of Public Instruction. 
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THE COVERT 1 NJ 3 IA'N FkONtlER POLICY. 

J. 1 ). writes as follows : 

1 'hat RuSssia is determined upon invading India whenever a chance of 
success offers itself, and that we shoiild, therefore, put ourselves in a posi- 
tion to repel the intended attack -are propositions universally admitted. 
Opinions differ only as to the best mode of repelling such an attack, and 
as this question presumes an actual Russian advance through Afghanistan, 
it is unconnected with Central Asian politics in general, excepting so far as 
they involve our relations with the Afghans, whose attachments to our 
interests jn the conjuncture would of course be of inestimable value. 

Now, the Indian Oovt. despatches of 1S66-67 have fully discussed the 
question in its various aspects, and shown that our best plan is to attack 
the invading troops as they emerge from the mountain defiles of Afghanistan, 
before they have lime to assemble in considerable bodies or recover from 
their march through the most inclement and difficult country in the world. 

On the other hand, the Cabinet of 1876 initiated the Forward’’ or 
“Scientific frontier policy, whicl't is still being pursued although its actual 
features have never been divulged, and the action taken on it has lieen 
marked by signal failure, by disasters and by humiliations. 

Were these results generally known the nation would certainly stop the 
further prosecution of a policy obviously im[)ractirablc, and which has 
exhausted the resources pf the Indian Exche(]uer without securing a single 
step towards the British occupation of Afghan citadels, which is said to be 
an important part o( its programme. Hut the nation is in the dark ; the 
results of our frontier expeditions and the cost of the military roads and 
railways constructed to facilitate the march of our troojis into Afghanistan, 
are sedulously concealed from the public: whilst Parliament, where India 
has no representative, contimies averse to the discussion o( the subject. 

Under these. circumstances, I have been striving solely to induce inquiry 
into the above-mentioned factsj feeling convinced that the jiressure of jmblic 
opinion alone can compel Parliament to take up the (jueslion and do its 
duty. Referring now to Sir M. Durand’s Mi.ssion to Cabul, I gather from 
the Pioneer of 8th August that the Mission relates chiefly to (jucstions 
connected with the I ndo- Afghan frontier. 

You may remember that last year our situation in the Zhob valley, where 
our posts and communications were harassed by the Waziris, became so 
intolerable, that we earnestly requested the Amir to remove an officer whom 
he had stationed among that tribe and to whose infiuence we ascribed their 
active hostility. The Amir, in complying with our request, suggested a 
delimitation of our frontier, questioning thereby our right to place troops 
in the Waziri territory, beyond the boundary of India. The suggestion 
was ignored by us, and it now appears that the annoyance we complained 
of has continued unabated. You will see from the above-mentioned paper 
that the Waziris commit outrages on travellers to and from the Gumal 
Pass ; that British patrols are ambuscaded, British officers attacked, our 
camp-followers cut up, and that a Ghazi has run amok in our encampment. 
The Pioneer adds : 
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“ In the majority of cases the‘murdci?ers escape. , The usual punishment, ^\hen identity 
can he established, is to impose a fine on the clan. It is intended to impose a line at 
once for tlfc last murder [that of a non-commissioned officer and a trooper]. If the 
Wa/iri chiefs cannot restrain their bad characters^ they must be plainly told that our 
troops will help them to keep the peace./ Murder and robbery cannot be tolerate*! in 
districts through which our military roads run, and this the Wa/iris must be made to 
understand.” 

Can a more humiliating situation be imagined for the soldiers of a great 
nation ? Is this all the protection that the Qoverriment can afford to 
British life and British property in time of peace? This 'miserable situa- 
tion is, at all events, the outcome of that much vaunted “ Forward policy ” 
in the ])rosecution of which so much blood and treasure has been expended 
during the last sixteen years. 

News from Central As/\.. — The j)arty in Central Asia who are in 
favour of the deposition of the Amir..of Bokhara is a growing one, but it is 
not likely that they will see their hopes fulfilled for* some time to come. 
When His Highness went to Eurof)e, some of them were foolish enough 
to imngine that this was intended as a preliminary step towards deposition, 
but were mortified to discover that the Amir only consented to go in order 
to obtain a jjcrsonal statement from the 'Fzar. to the effect that his son 
should not be thwarted in the succession. Russia finds it very convenient 
to have such an amenable prince in her dominions, who is always ready to 
shower decorations and presents at the merest ‘hint, and his dej)Osition 
would give a great shock to those Indian princes who believe that Russia 
hopes to give them their liberty- some day. At the* present moment he 
is having a severe struggle with a certain party in the Russian Government 
whoso anxiety to oust Indian products has caused them to bring pressure 
upon the Amir to levy a prohibitive tariff upon Indian tea. This is a very 
unwise policy for the Russian Government to pursue, as General Kuropatkin, 
the Governor-General of 'rranscaspia,and several other authorities are telling 
them, because it will render the Russian name* very odious in the State of 
Bokhara where the inhabitants have a partiality for the tell which comes 
from India. 'J’he ojiposition reply however, that if the Amir gives the 
order, the people will attach all blame to him, but the others see in this 
an attempt to weaken the j)ower of Seid Abdul Ahad. Such is the present 
condition of affairs. 

A high Customs' official recently arrived in Transcaspia in order to 
superintend the establishment of a better customs^ chain between the 
Russian dominions and Persia and Afghanistan, as it has been found 
necessary to withhold the bounty on sugar exported from Askabad to 
Meshed owing to the discovery that some of it had come back four times 
in order to receive the pecuniary reward. Most of the sugar is therefore 
now going to Khorasan via Askabad where the bounty is still being paid. 
Lieutenant H. J. Coningham of the Leinster Regiment has recently been 
accorded a most enthusiastic reception in Transcaspia where he has been 
the guest of General Kuropatkin, the Governor-General, who was most kind 
in giving orders that everything was to be shown to the English officer that 
the latter might desire to see. General Kuropatkin personally conducted 
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Lieutenant Coningham over a village* near Khairabad which he is endeavour- 
ing to establish as a hill sanatorium and also showed him his nt^w schemes 
for improving the water-supply of Askabad and its neighbourhood. It is 
with great pleasure that we note this courtesy which is all the more 
appreciated because the recipient was the bearer of no grand letters from 
the Foreign Office or St. Petersburg, but simply came to the frontier and 
informed General Kuropatkin that “he wished to study the Central Asian 
question on the spot.” 

We hear from Dardistan that the Russians were, on the date of the 
despatch*' of the letter (4th August), still at Murghabi, the Chinese at 
Sirikol, and the rest of the Pamirs was unoccupied. In the South, the 
Khans of Nawagai and Jhandol were still fighting, and the ex-Mir of Dir, 
the able Sirdar Muhammad Shcrif Khan, ^was a refugee at Kabul. 

DISILLUSION ABOUT THE INDIAN CURRENC Y COMMISSION. 
The following extract from a Calcutta letter will show how much the 
hopes of those have been disappointed who trusted to the Secretary of 
State not selling Council Bills Under is. 4d. for the Ru[)ee. 

“The Secretary of State was clearly asleep to have sold 57 lacs of 
Rupees. The story here is, that the wire from Simla went to Whitehall, 
and they omitted to close the sale of CJouncils. It is a little early to 
venture an opinion, but as it seems that the object ultimately is to get a 
gold currency for India, and to draw as much gold to India as [lossible, 
I take it the Secretary of State will not sell his Councils under a price, say 
IS. 4d. plus cost of bringing gold for India after he has sold his reijuire- 
ments of weekly 60 lacs. No doubt for a time it will upset the exj^ort 
trade, but the ultimate benefits for India arc incalculable : 

' “ ( I ). It will bring abundant capital to I ndia for Railways and all industries. 

“ (2). It will put the Goverrirpent Rupee securities on a firm basis on your 
market. I estimate with the securities the Government of India offer and 
a minimum exchange of is. 4d., that rupee paper will become a favourite 
stock on your market, both for trust and other investments purposes, and 
will touch nearly ;£,8o. I notice wEen exchange was uncertain at is. 4d., 
paper stood at jQT2. Surely with the rate fixed it will draw investors and 
touch a higher level. In this year s budget the Government said ‘ if 
exchange touches we shall not require to borrow,* so I take it, that they 
will not do so, and they will no doubt be anxious .so to improve the value 
of their securities as to be able to bring in a conversion scheme to reduce 
the rate to 3J p.c. 

“ You are aware that I have always held that the Government would 
have to close the Mints from their own position. The Herschell Com- 
mittee have practically followed the views of the Deputation of which I 
was a humble member. “ X.” 

ARBITRATION—BEHRING sea and NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The favourable result to Great Britain of the Behring Sea Arbi- 
tration is of course a subject of satisfaction to all inhabitants of these 
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Islands ; and, when we recollect that has <iffirmed the old doctrine that 
the open s^a is free to all mankind, our satisfaction is not lessened by the 
fear that it may displease that “ civilized world to which all are so fond 
of appealing. 

'I'he result being, so far as this legal and most important point, generally 
satisfactory, and having been advocated beforehand by all the most law- 
abiding writers in the United States, the advocates of Arbitration as a 
panacea will be greatly strengthened in their belieY. I& may, therefore, be 
worth while to consider how far the success of this Arbitration justifies a 
belief in the safety of its general application to international quarrels. 

The words of Senator Morgan, one of the United States Arbitrators, at 
once contain a high praise of the three foreign Arbitrators and a warning 
as to the evil most to be dreaded in arbitrations. He said : 

I am sorry that the "fVibunal *has not seen its way to depart from the 
old principles of international law it/ view of the new character of the 
circumstances that have been brought before it.” 

What Senator Morgan then desired wajs that the Arbitrators should be 
not judge.s, but casuists. In Europe, Asia, and Africa, the entrance to a 
close sea must not be more than 6 miles wide ; but if the United States 
have an island in a sea, that sea must be a close one though it have a dozen 
entrances from 30 to 300 miles wide. Such cases are not fit for ari)itration, 
althougli mediation may be useful, if the mediator^ is honest and judicious. 

Now the great fault of the advocates of arbitration is that they confound 
negotiation, mediation, and arbitration, and even s]>eak of a quarrel being 
settled by arbitration when a victory has been first obtained by a ])itchcd 
battle. 

"J'wo things are necessary for a successful arbitration : 

1. A dispute in which the rights are absolute. It is not an obstacle 
that there be rights on each side provided they can be separated. If life 
British had claimed the right to land on Vne Pribyloff Islands and kill 
seals there, the Arbitrators would have refused to admit this absurdity, as 
well as the absurdities on the other side. 

2. Honest and intelligent arl)itrators---among whom I do not here 
include the . representatives of the disputants, w^ho, according to the 
modern system, sit as members of the tribunal and consider themselves at 
liberty to dissent from its deci.sions. 

Another arbitration is hanging over us in wdiich there seems no possibility 
of giving satisfaction to any of the three parties concerned — I mean that 
with France about Newfoundland, 

By the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) the French acknowledged our right to 
the Island, while we allowed them to fish on a certain part of the coast, 
and to dry their fish on the whole. The permission given to them w^as only 
one concurrent with the right of British fishermen; but in 1783, though 
the Treaty of Versailles professed to establish the right given -under the 
Treaty of Utrecht, George III. made a declaration that “ he would take the 
most positive measures for preventing his subjects from interrupting in 
any manner, by their competition, the fishery of the French.” This he 
did ; and the British interjiretation of the Treaty from that tim^ has been, 
4nd is now, that the French may use as much of the dVeaty Shore as they 
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can ; — and that the British may use the rest^- — if there is any — but must 
leave it open for the French in case they should want it next year. This 
prevents the development of anything in the Island, except the fishery on 
the purely British shore ; and this is^ injured by the French Bounties. 

The Newfoundlanders demand that the French rights be purchased by 
arbitration. The French refuse to sell their rights and declare that the 
Newfoundlanders have no rights in the matter. The British Government, 
in “Newfoundland,^' a Blue Book just published, betrtiys not the smallest 
intention of pressing for any redress for the Newfoundlanders, except as 
regards the claim of the French to catch and to tin lobsters. 

Arbitrators could go only according to the Treaties ; and even the 
British interpretation of these recognises no right in the Newfoundlanders 
to the use of their own coasts. 

Three Arbitrators have been named by an.^ agreement with France. 
The second and third are presumablv impartial and competent jurists. Hut 
the first of them is M. de Marten.s, Professor of International Law in the 
University of St. Petersburg, the author of that prejudiced pamphlet of the 
year 1879, Russia and England in Central Asia.” 

Cb I). Co LI KT. 

ARTICLES OF DIF:T* SUITED TO DIFFERKN'f CASTES AND 
TEMPERAMEN TS, AS DESCRIBED IN HINDU SCRIPTURE. 
'Phk Bhaowat Gita, in the 17th Chapter, has the following about the three 
kinds of food which are dear to different persons according to the quality 
or temperament predominant in them : — 

The food that is dear unto those of the SA i WA-fiooN is such as increases 
their length of days, their power, and their strength, and keeps them free 
from sickness, happy and contented. It is pleasing to the palate, nourish 
ing, permanent, and congenial to the body. It is neither too bitter, t<jo 
sour, too salt, too hot, too pungent, too astringent, nor too inflammable. 
The food that is coveted by those of the R.\jc)-Goon is bitter, sour, salt, 
hot, pungent, astringent and inflammable. It giveth nothing but pain antj 
misery. And the delight of those in whom the TAMA-(iooN prevailcth, is 
food that was dressed the day before ; is out of season ; hath lost its taste ; 
is grown putrid ; the leavings of others, and all things that are impure. 

With regard to the three (jualities or temperaments predominant in men, 
the Bhagutaf Gita has the following in the 14th Chapter — 

7 'here are three great Goon or cjualities arising from Prakriti or nature : 
Satwa : truth , Paj as .• passion, and Tamas : darkness. Th^ Satwa- Goon, 
because of its purity, is clear and free from defect, and entwineth the soul 
with sweet and pleasant consequences, and the fruit of wisdom. The 
Rajo-Goon is of a passionate nature, arising from the effects of worldly 
thirst and imprisoneth the soul with consequences produced from action, 
'Fhe Tamo-Goon is the offspring of ignorance, the confounder of all 
the faculties of the mind, which imprisoneth the soul with intoxication, 
sloth, and idleness. The Sat^wa-Goon prevaileth in felicity ; the Rajas in 
action, and the Tamas, having possessed the soul, in intoxication. 

With regard to the Castes or tribes and their duties, the Bhagwat Gitd 
has the following in the i8th Chapter : — 
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The respective duties of the fou? tribes of Brahman, Kshatreeya, 
Vaishya apd Shoodra are determined by thq qualities which are in their 
constitutions. The natural duly of the Brahman is peace, self-restaint, 
zeal, purity, patience, rectitude, wisdom, learning, and theology. The 
natural duties of the Kshatretya are bravery, glory, fortitude, rectitiuie, 
not to flee from the field, generosity, and princely conduct, 'rhe natural 
duty of the Vaishya is to cultivate the land, tend the cattle, and buy and 
sell. The natuial duty of a Shoodra is servitude. 

The above extracts will show the qualities or temperaments upon which 
the caste system was originally founded, the duties of each caste, ^and the 
foods dear to different ])ersons according to their cjuality or temperament. 

For those who practise Hatta-yoga,* the following foods are respectively 
mentioned as those to be avoided and those to be taken (see Hatta- 
yoga Pradipika) : • • 

Boods to he avoided. — Bitter things ; ^our things ; hot things ; salt things, 
inflammable things ; vegetables consisting of leaves ; oils and things 
which give oils ; li<jUors ; fish ; flesh of sheep, etc. ; curd, onions, etc. ; 
also cold food reheated, or (juite dry food which contains no ghee. 

Foods to be taken. Wheat, rice, milk, ghee, sugar, butter, clarified curd, 
sugar candy, honey: ginger, some vegetables ' which are fruits; some 
[>Lilscs ; [)ure water. 

JANAR1).\N SAKtIAKAM (}aJ>GIT,, LL.B., 

Judge of the High Court, Baroda. 

"I'he following verses, in our last number, from J^andit Indravarma 
Saraswati’s poem “On the Oriental Weather in England in the Year of 
Centuries, 1803,'’ may be read with inteiest in connexion with the above 
and with the article on, and Legend of, “ The Red Rajputs'' in this issue. 

4. The flark iion has coiujuered the yellow gold ahd gold has acquired the white 
diamond of learning. The Tamo-cun (love of strong lujuor, beef anti slaughter) gives 
way to the Kajocu.n (<{ualiiies of a ruler, courage, lo^-alty, etc.) of the N'avana Kshatryas 
the I'nglish, who cnn<juered India, hut under her benign warmth have developed the 
.Satwa-('iUN (intellectual and moral <jiiahlies) of the Brahmin, the worshipper of Light, 
w hose cokiur is white. May cloudless knowledge ever guuie the councils of this Empire ! 

5. In all coiMitnes the yellow peasant and the d.ark grain-dealer complain of the 
w-eather in order to raise then j)rices ; hut in England the heal has not dried up the food 
of man. The red Raja anil the w'hite Brahmin love the country, hut the labourer and 
trader prefer the lowm, the devourer of life. Out <tf its fogs emerge the men of prey 
who, cold and hungry, destroy Worlds for food and raiment. Their knowledge is that of 
the lightning which show\s lalse paths in the surrounding darkness. O fertilizing river- 
goddess, Saraswati, Goddess of Learning, may the jjcasant, not depending on rain, irrigite 
his soil and, wurshqiping its cultivation, derive from it houiidless wealth and wdsdom with 
health and happiness, which are not fouml in the devastation of foreign lands ! 


A rac:e oi-* hairy sava(;ks in tibe'i\ 

In Mr. Rockhill’s “ Land of the Lamas” (London, i<S9t), there are several 
references to a race of savages, .said to inhabit some of the remote corners 

* The lower form of Voga practice, which uses physical means for purposes of spiritunl 
self-development. It is the O]iposile of Raj a -yoga, the true system of developing spiiitual 
powers and union with one’s Higher Self —or the Supreme Spirit, by the exercise, regula- 
tion and concentration of thought, 
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of Tibet. Mr. Rockhill, however, ‘Scems strongly inclined to regard the 
stories abovt such people as all based upon encounters with bears, seen 
for the first time by people to whom such animals were iinknovCn. When 
staying at Lusar, he fell in with an old lama, then on his return journey 
from Lh’asa. * 

“ He described most graphically the journey of the caravan he had joined, ihrougli 
the desert of northern Tibet, and the attacks made on it by small parties of brigands 
{Goiok). Several times, he said, his party had met hairy savages, with long, tangled 
locks falling around them like cloaks, naked, speechless beings, hardly human, who 
threw stones at the travellers, but who, having no arms, could do but litile harm. Thi^ 
story of hairy savages I had often heard from Tibetans, while at I’eking, and I was inter 
ested at Hearing it again. From many things that happened later, on my journey, 1 am 
convinced that this story has its origin in travellers seeing bears standing erect. In 
northern Tibet these brutes are numerous and large, and people who arc in constant 
dread of meeting brigands take the bears, seen proljably at a distance, for them; thl'^ 
notion is further strengtliened by the sight of thcKr tiack^'. Vhich, especially those of the 
hind paws, have some resemblance to those. made by men with naked feet.” (Pp 116-7. ) 

Although Mr. Rockhill’s opinions are deserving of every respect, one is 
apt, on first reading these statements, to question the soundness of his de- 
ductions. It seems odd that people passing through a district where beat*' 
are numerous,” should confuse those animals with brigands.” More- 
over, would they describe, bears as “ hardly " human? And, do bears ever 
“ throw’ stones at travellers’’? Nevertheles.s. Mr. Rockltill sujjphes further 
evidence in siqiport of his contention. Another tiaveller, a Mongol, 

“had seen innumerable heid.s of wild yak, w’lld aniL'lnj>c'', and hant 

bunk,'. This expression means literally ‘wild men'; and the speakci insisted that such 
they were, covered witli long hair, standing erect, and making 1 tacks like men's, l)ut h>‘ 
did not lielievo they could .speak. Tiicn, taking a bjill rjf tsamba be mo'lelled ,i n/j/ 
bami>itrsht\ which was a very good Iikene.ss of a bcai. To make the nientilic.ation jn’t- 
feet, he said that the ('hinanian [liis companion] cried out, when he ‘.nw one, ‘ /Aov//;', 
hshini;,' ‘Bear, bear’; in Tibetan, he added, it is called dn-moji. Tin* .Mongols d'* 
not class the bear among oidinary animals ; he is to them ‘the missing hnk,’ partaking 
of man in his appearance, hut of beasts in his appetites. . . . 'j'liis is certainly the 
primeval savage of erfctern Tiliifit, tlie unwitting heio of the many lale.^ 1 hari heard oi 
[lalaeolithic mai;i in that country.” (I’p. 150, 151.) 

Tfiese remarks, and the additional statement that “ Prjcvalsky had in 
1871 an experience very similar to mine,” seems still further to strengthen 
Mr. Rockhill’s jiosition. But one is again plunged into uncertainty when 
he goes on to say : — 

“ There is no doubt, however, that intelligent and educ.aled (diinese, well acquainted 
with the appearance, habits, etc., of hears, believe tlierc are primitive savages in the 
mountain.s of eastern 7 ’ibet.” “Legends concerning wdld men in central Asia were 
current in the middle ages. King Haithon of Armenia, in the narrative of his journey 
to the courts of Batu and Mangu Khans in a.i>. 1254 1255, speaks of naked wild men 
inhabiting the desert southeast of the present Urumtsi.” 

And on a later page (p. 256), Mr. Rockhill mentions that he heard from 
a Chinese military officer 

“ many stqries about his long and varied experience in Tibet. He had been stationed 
for three years at Lh’asa and about fifteen years in other localities in Tibet, and being 
an observant man had much of interest to tell about. When speaking of the wild tribes 
to the north of the Horba country, he assured me that men in a slate of primitive 
savagery were found in Tibet. Some few years ago there was a forest fire on the flank of 
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Mount Ka-lo, east of Kanzc, apci the*flamos drove a number of wild men out of the 
woods. These were seen by him ; they were 'very bai^y, their language was incompre- 
hensible to yibetan.s, and they wore most primitive garments made of skins. Ife took 
them to belong to the same race as the Golok, of whom many lived in caves in a con- 
dition of profound savagery.” , 

In view of these latter statements, furnished by “ intelligent and educated 
(Chinese, well acquainted wdth the appearance, habits, etc., of bears,” it is 
hardly possible to accept without reserve Mr. RockhilTs dictum that the 
bear “is certainly the primeval savage of eastern 'J'lbet.” It seems 
dear that the Mongols speak of the beat* as a “ wild man,” but it does 
not follow therefrom that bears are indicated every time the expres- 
sion denoting a “wdld man” is employed. 'I'he Malay bra?ig utan is 
applied to an actual “ man of the woods ” as well as to Siniia satyrus. 
No doubt, to any one wdio believes in the evolution of man from lower 
'forms, there is a jierpetual difficuky in drawing the line between brute-like 
•man and man-like brute, Ortelius caIIs Yesso “ 'rhe Island of Satyrs,” 
hut that does not justify us in assuming that he understood the Amos 
to be no higher tiian anthropoid apes. The same people wxre called 

fwintnes sylvestrcs'" by a Jesuit priest, in* 15^5, but it is clear that he used 
that term \vith the sense w'hich the Malays fhemselves are said to attach to 
brang not as indicating anthropoid apes but an actual human, 

although savage race. As in these cases, therefore, a degree of uncertainty 
exists with regard to the Mongolian application of the term denoting 
“ wild men.” hut there can he no doubt that some of Mr. Rockhilhs 
evidence points (juite clearly to the existence of a race of hirsute savages, 
m some oi the unfrecpicnled regions of eastern Thibet. * From the fact that 
those ])eo[)le are “very hairy,” and that their language is “incompre- 
hensible to ^I'lbetans,” a [Kissible kinship with the Amos of north-eastern 
Asia suggests itself. One wcjuld think that iqiich could be learned from 
(Jhinese WTiters, with regard to those hairy men of Tibet. Are there any 
01 her accounts, in addition to Mr. Rockhill’i^ in FAiroj^ean literature? 

• I)Avii) MacRjtciiik. 

In the last number of the Asiatic <>uarterly Review our readers will find a repiint of 
Dnvdistan [.-egends regarding animals (published in 1867) in which they will sec the 
prominent jdace taken hy be.ars, who are supposed to bo runaway debtors. Hears are 
also said to many human female^, to have si marriage ceremony, etc. Our idea is that, 
quite apart from the human habits of the bear, the name is that of an aboriginal tribe, 
just as the “gold-digging ants” of Tibet, mentioned by Herodotus, are the tribe called 
“ants ’* that used there to dig for gold, till Tibetan wisdom made it a crime. — Ki>. 


THE RECRU 1 )ESCENC:E of leprosy owing to 
VACCINATION. 

Mr. William 'Febb has a^ddressed us on the subject of our notice on his 
book on the recrudescence of leprosy and its causation. He admits that 
a comparison of the censuses of iS8r and 1S91 does not disclose an 
increase of leprosy, but attributes it to the sufferers from white leprosy being 
excluded from the latter. White lepers, however, are numbered by 
thousands in India. Mr. J. Hutchinson says that this disease is specially 
.conspicuous in dark races and that it has often been included in Indian 
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statistics. Mr. Tebb impugns the* reliiibility* of the last Census whichr 
issued the unusual instruction “ not to dispute the statements ” made by a 
person or his guardian. This direction, coupled with the announced 
intention of segregating the lepers in India, which followed the Leprosy 
Committee in 1889, must, in Mr. TebVs opinion, have led to the conceal- 
ment of thousands of lepers from the last Census Report. None but the 
lepers of the lowest classes will ever admit being lepers, who, besides, are 
difficult of diagnosis, unless completely stripped and examined by a trained' 
eye, which the unskilled enumerator cannot do. The Medical Re[)orter of 
September 1891 gives particulars of 2,345 lejjers in Calcutta which were 
not included in the Census of that year. “ It gives,’’ says I)r. Sirkar to 
the Lt. Governor, “ but half the actual number.” This is indeed admitted 
by Mr. Maguire, one of the Census officers. Sir Andrew Clarke stated at 
a public dinner that leprosy was increasing as M^*. "I'ebb’s book shows t(h 
be the case in various parts of the, world as mainly due to arm-to-arm 
vaccination, as, e.g., in Hawai. The Leprosy Commissioners deny tins, but 
Mr. Tebb has furnished cases which he found among natives and 
Europeans in India and in the West Indies, British (iuiana, South Africa 
and elsewhere. He then gives a long list of witnesses, beginning with Dr. 
Sir Erasmus Wilson who not only believe that lejirosy could be inoculate!^' 
into healthy persons by vaccination, but also give particulars of medically 
certified persons. The Select Parliamentary Committee on Vaccination 
received similar evidendc from the Vaccinator General of 'I'rinidad. The 
Royal Vaccination Commission under Lord Her.schell has had similar 
evidence tendered to it by the late Dr. Hoggan. Dr. Arning traced the 
alarming increase of leprosy to a general vaccination in Lahaina, Hawai, 
and other dermatologists have come to a like conclusion. In Honolulu an 
entire school had been swept away by leprous vaccination and Mr. Tebb 
was begged to make this known to the ICnglish jiublic. Mr. Tebb con- 
cludes : “The leper asylums in nearly all our tropical colonics, as I have 
found by personal* incjuiry^are full to overflowing, the new wards recently 
erected being occupied as soon as completed, and lei)rosy is increasing 
/fmr/ passu with the extension of vaccination. Meanwffiilc the leprous 
arm-toarm vaccine is enforced in India and in the Crowm Golonie.s by 
penalties more severe than anything known in Eurof>e.” 


The f.aw Map^azitie points out that on the 31st July, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley elicited from Lord Kimberley a reply regarding the Behar 
Cadastral Survey, which it considers to be discreditable to our Indian 
Administration, both financially and morally, and which jiracticaliy admits 
the implied charge of misappropriation of trust, funds. I.ord Kimberley 
said that he approved of the Bengal Tenancy Act and that it answered all 
expectation, and that there were good reasons for the Cadastral Survey ; — 
a mere irrelevant expression of private opinion that l.ord Cross had 
stated, Deer. ’91, that half the cost of the Cadastral Survey of Benares had 
been paid from a special fund contributed by landlords for quite a different 
purpose ; but that there had been no concealment about its use (which 
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does not make it the less wrong/; anji thgit .this appropriation had been 
subsequently authorized by the Govt, of India (a mere self-authorization of 
misappropriation) ; that there was no need ot producing the papers, which 
‘Could be found with N.W.P. Administration Reports — publications in- 
accessible to the general public from their cost, and not at all likely to 
^have been .seen by the contributors to the fund. "J'hat they intended to 
conceal the matter would appear from the fact, that even in the act 
authorizing themselves to misapproj^riate the fund, the j^urpose to which it 
was diverted was not divulged. Ix)rd Kimberley added that there was a 
strong feeling in the province of the want of this Survey depriving the ryots 
in several cases of their rights ; but this is incorrect ; or why would the 
Ryots have petitioned (iovl. not to jiass the Bengal Tenancy Act, with its 
‘<.'adastral Survey clauses ? 

• • 

\Ve have also been favoured with, a re}>rint from The La 7 V Magazine 
cifid Kevkiu of August 189 5, comparing the financial ffosition of India with 
that of h'rance before the Revolution. It draws serious consideration to 
the parallel offered by Baron F. de RbthsVhild’s two articles on ‘‘ The 
Financial Clauses of the French Revolution/^ 

Frecpicnt unnecessary and profitless wars, subsidies to tribes to favour 
our reckless advance, faulty public works, waste of money in bad purchases 
and the annual flittings of the Indian governments to the Hills are con- 
trasted with similar wasteful acts of the French •Kings and court. The 
division between rulers and ruled, the growing sense of wrong in the hearts 
of the peo])le in old France find their counterpart in •the India of to-day. 
The incidence of taxation, so high as to paralizc industry without increasing 
revenue, the evils of the salt monopoly, the excessive borrowing, the increase 
ot debt and the decline of revenue all point 10^ a faulty fiscal policy, parallel 
to that of old France. The high credit of India is stated to be due to ilie 
belief that (ireat Britain guarantees Indian •obligations ; but Parliament 
and the British taxjiaycr would object to sjiend their money on India. 
The exactions and ojipressions of officials in France are repeated by our 
sub-officials, and are not the less real because they are unauthorized. 
Forced labour, discoinagcment of industries, neglec t of redressing giicvances, 
and the absolute and unchecked control assumed by the Secretary of State 
are all touched upon. 'I'he natives, naturally conservative and law-abiding, 
will bear much, but the continual bad government must eventually arouse 
them. Of the three causes assigned for the Mutiny, our interference with 
the rights of the Chiefs and our spoliation of the native nobility and gentry 
continue the first. The native army, though seemingly staunch, sends out 
•each year a large number of drilled but disappointed men, who are declared 
■to constitute a little considered danger ; and a European or other war may 
at any time reduce the European troops in India on whose strength our 
Empire is declared to be based. The suddenness of the outbreak of the 
Mutiny of 1857 is held to show how little our officials know of the under- 
currents of native thought. 

The article, distinctly pessimistic in tone, is still of great importance. 
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The Indian Census Report for 1^91 h*as just b^^en laid on the Table of 
the House of Commons. Its accuracy may be estimated from the asseriion 
of the Census Commissioner that the final enumeration of over 250 millions 
of people was carried out within four hours ! ! This is like the talk of a 
former Military Secretary to the Indian Government that the taking of 
Kandahilr by the Russians w'ould be equivalent to their taking Calcutta, or 
like the tact which sent Lord Roberts of Kandahar to meet the Amir of 
Kabul and Kandahar. • 

'i'he analysis ’of the Census Report in our next issue may show with what 
wisdom the Indian World is governed. In the meanwhile, a third edition 
of a pretentious and inaccurate book enlightens the British public as to the 
geography and politics of “ Where Three Eminres do not meet.” 

Dr. C. Berdoe has addressed us an article comparing the pity inculcated 
in Oriental writings^ for our fellow-dreatures, the dumb animals, with the 
professional cruelty which dissected /iving human beings during the Middle 
Ages in Europe on precisely the ^me grounds of the sujiposed exigencies 
of science that are advanced now by vivisectionisls in favour of .subjecting 
live dogs and rabbits to every circumstance of sustained torture. 

The brutalizing effect of such practices in India cannot be overrated. 
We hear of a case in which a disgrace to the medical profession insisted 
on a fee of Rs. 5,000 bging paid down by a dying native Gliief before, he 
would go to see him. The (jovernment of India have not been a moment 
too soon in publishing a scale of fees to be charged by its Medical servants 
who may be called to attend native Chiefs. 

Another instance is that of a vivisectionist performing an operation for 
the cataract before a class. He blinded the patient by mistake and then 
coolly told his audience “ Here you see the result of a mistaken opeia- 
tion.” Dr. Pasteur is said to have recommended that Siam be tried for 
experiments in Rabies inoculation on the ground, i)erhaps, fait ex- 
perifuentum in corpore vilo, \Vhy should Eastern nations be thus experi- 
mented on? We are astonished at one Muhammadan State permitting 
vivisection and at a Maharaja, similarly blinded by iiseudo-scieniific 
phraseology, inoculating himself and his Court against Cholera. There 
will not be much health and caste left in India after the natives are 
inoculated against Rabies, Cholera, Consumption, Small-pox and every 
other disease for whose prevention this doubtful process is recommended. 

His Highness Sayad Abd-ul Aziz bin Saeed, sole surviving son of the 
late Sultan of Zanzibar is a claimant for the throne now occupied by 
one of his nephews. Sultan Saeed was succeeded in turn by his sons^ 
the last dying in March last. Sayad Abd-ul Aziz was absent in Oman on 
the last two demises of the crown, and was consequently passed over in 
favour of younger scions of the family, though he claims to have been the 
rightful heir, according both to Zanzibar custom and his father’s will. It 
is stated too, that the last Sultan, his brother, named him as the successor 
to the throne in his will. Sayad Abd-ul Aziz, in an evil moment for him- 
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self, went to Bombay in 18^0, to*secure the aid of the Indian Government 
for his claim. That Government, while declining to help him will not 
allow him to quit India ; and he complains’ both of virtual imprisonment 
and of want of means for a suitably living. He has lately appealed to 
the Secretary of Slate. We hope fhat his case will be fully investigated, 
and that due redress will be given for what certainly seems, at first sight, a 
high-handed interference with the j)ersonal liberty of a free-born nobleman. 
Sayad Abd-ul Aziz, we must add, does not seek the deposition of the present 
Sultan, but only a declaration of his own wght of succession, in case of the 
present Sultan pre-deccasing him. 

THE BRrj'ISH MISSION TO AFGHANISTAN. 

A LKADiNO article in tlfe Tintes^oi September the 19th announced to the 
World that a British mission was on* its way to Kabul, with the object of 
removing certain ( auses of uneasiness v/hich disturbed the relations sub- 
sisting between the two Governments. 'Fhc writer of the article, after 
recording that a similar mission had been arranged in 1888 ; that an inter- 
view betw’cen the Amir and the Indian Viceroy had afterwards been pro- 
posed ; that later, Ford Roberts was to have met the Amir at Jellalabad ; 
that all those endeavours to obtain a conference had failed through “ the 
dilatory diplomacy of the Afghan Court,” goes on to slate that 

“a strong anfl stable (lovcrnment in Afghanistan is the keystone of our frontier policy, 
and that the fall of Alularrahman and the establishment of a new order of things at 
Kabul would tiring new danger«> upon India.” * 

The particular matters to be discussed with the x\mir are referred to in 
the following sentences, tow'ards the end of the article : — 

“The attitude of the Amir with reference to the terminus of the railway from Quetta 
to the Afghan tiuntier ; his attempted aggression in the Kussam Valley ; his endeavours 
in encroacli on Mohmand territory ; his insidious advances on the side of Baluchistan — 
all these are matters that must be cleaied up. It ought not to ’be dilhcull to convince 
the Aimr that he has absolutely nothing to iliead from the supposed furvvard policy of any 
Anglo-Indian party.” 

rhe drift of these sentences bec omes clear when we look back at our recent 
differences with Abdurrahman, 'fhe Amir remonstrated with us for build- 
ing a railway station in his territory near Chanuin ; and, on our side, we 
complained of annoyances offered to our troops and to ilie British Agent in 
the /hob Valley. Our complaints failed in obtaining from the Amir the 
least support in favour of the military posts we had established beyond the 
Indian Irontier ; and the annoyances to our troops have greatly increased 
of late : our patrols have been ambuscaded, our officers attacked on their 
way to and from our canyp, and our post at Kajuri Kach has recently been 
burnt, with large quanties of grain, forage, saddlery and other stores. 

In short, our advance into the border-lands of Afghanistan has been 
objected to passively by the Amir, but with active hostility from* the tribes- 
men ; and the object of the present mission is to remove the obstacles 
thus raised against our military occupation and the free movements of our 
troops. The matter is to be presented to the Amir under various aspects : 
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he is reminded that, in consideration of the subsidy he receives, he has 
undertaken to shape his external policy in consultation with us ; and that 

“ it is his interest as well as his duty to abstain from anything which would give his for- 
midable neighbours on the North a pretext for resuming the offensive against him.” 

He is to be told at the same time that 

*‘his susceptibilities cannot be permitted to cover proceedings that would throw all our 
frontier policy into confusion.” 

In all this there seems a covert menace as to the action we should take, 
if our demandc are not complied with, and as to the fatal consequences 
which might ensue for the Amir himself. This menace and the promi- 
nence given to the mission, cannot fail to awaken general interest and 
some anxiety regarding the result of this step now taken in the furtherance 
of “ the foivvard policy.” What we require of the Amir is, that he will con- 
sent to our occupying Afghan tribal territory and give us at least his moral 
support in the matter. Abdarrahman’s position is described in the Times as 

the ruler of a loosely organised .State, peopled by tribes who have no love of the 
English name.” 

We know, moreover, that the tribes of Afghanistan are governed, each by 
its elected Chief and Council, but are all united by a faitii which strictly 
enjoins the exclusion of a non-Mahomedan power from their land. Amir 
Yakub Khan in 1879 lost his influence the moment he consented lu the 
permanent residence of a British Envoy at Kabul and to the temporary 
occupation of the Kurrdm Valley by British troops. The concessions he 
made in the treaty of Gandaraak were at once repudiated by tlie Afghan 
tribes who rallied urider the standard of Islam against the common enemy. 

While such conditions prevail in Afghanistan it seems vain to ex[ject 
that Abdurrahman will comply with our pre.sent demands, or that his com- 
pliance, if obtained, would promote our policy. Shcre Ali, when threatened 
and attacked by us for purposes precisely similar, retired beyond the Hindu- 
Kush, and we were left to deal with the tribes, with results which it would 
be useful to remeniber at the present conjuncture. 

Historic vs. 

Our readers of a recent article on “the Keldm-i-jur and on the Head 
of the Isniailian community will be pleased to hear that its pre.sent Chief, 
H.H. Aga Khan, has rendered excellent service to the cause of peace in 
connexion with the late Bombay riots by “directing all the Khojas to keep 
the peace and not to join the riots” as was ]>rominently brought to notice 
at the Reception on the 29th August last by Lord Harris of the Muhamma- 
dans and Hindus who had assisted the police in suj)[)ressing the oiitl)rcak 
and in restoring order. Indeed, it is only by the co-operation of Govern- 
ment with the leaders of the religious communities in India that the Pax 
Briiannica can be easily maintained. 
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India. — Sir Henry W. Norman, G.CMJ., lv.C.I.E., at present Governor 
of Queensland and formerly a member of the Council first of the 
Supreme and then of the India Office Council, has been announced to 
succeed, as Viceroy of India, I.ord Lansdownc* whose term of Service 
expires in the beginning of next year. To^ay that this has*becn a siiijirise 
to all is to say little ; nor shall we add a word on the subject^ beyond 
expressing the hope that his already advanced age may not be an impedi- 
ment to his placing a worthy coping-stone on the edifice of his already 
acquired good reputation.* Major (i^neral C. E. Nairnc, (Mb, from Meerut 
has been nominated to tlte chief command in Bombay, and Major General 
(b Mansfield Clarke, (J. Ib, to that ♦)( Madras. Sir A. lb M.icDonnell 
succeeds Sir P. Hutchins in the Ciovernor (ieneral’s C^iiincil. 

'Phe closing of the Indian mints to free t'oinage of silver has not yet 
produced all the good results exjicctcd from *it ; for the long delay in the 
signing of the repoit of the Herschell commission had allowed India to be 
flooded with enough cheap silver to swamp indefinitely the effects of the 
f'losute: practically the mints are still open and have been coining at the 
rate of Rs. 600,000 per day. lUU when this flood has been absorbed and 
the expoit season necessitates larger remittances to India whi<'h India now 
will litclinc t(‘ lake in silver, a steady rise must occur in tlie rate (;f exchange. 

Mready there are signs of this. ILxf'hangc had toucheef i.^d. at the procla- 
mation of the Indian (iovernment: and though forced liack to T.2J, by 
abnormal dealings in Rupee paper backed by the suicidal ])olicy of the 
India Office, wiili its (kiuncul Hills, the exchange is already again above 
The India Office has caused severe loss to India in this matter, 
which we hope to sec fully investigated. ^Vhd here we must pointedly 
<’aU attention to the imjiortant fact, that Mr. 1 )?ldabhai Naoroji, M.P. for 
P'insbiiry, who jioses as the representative in Parliament of India, has 
remained perfectly silent, while India has been thus treated. Silent, too, 
have been the (*ommittee of Members of Pailiament- including Sir W. 
Liwson, Sir W. AV^eddeiburn, Sir J. Pease, Messrs. ( 'aine, Paul, and others 
— who have undertaken to interfere in Indian affairs. The mints in the 
Native States arc closed to silver, or soon will be. 

A needless Commission has been appointed, at the outcry of a small 
knot of pretentious busy-bodies, to investigate the Opium question, and 
India is to be most unjustly saddled with half the expense adding a 
grievous injury to the deliberate insult of a vexatious and uncalled-for 
interference with Indian tidministralion and finance. This has already 
provoked adver.^e criticism in India, and done much to excite ill-feelirig 
among the natives. Any attempt at suppressing the use of Opium will 
certainly and rightly be resisted by some of the best races of India — the 
Sikhs and the Rajputs. Apropos of this subject, the report of the Bombay 

* As w'e go to pre.ss, we learn that he has withdrawn his acceptance of the offer. 
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Lunatic Asylums gives i inmate from dpium, ‘against 21 from alcohol and 
44 from (i'lnja and Bhang. 

The British India Association have made a formal protest against it to 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, who in his carefully worded reply 
pointed out that if India had (as some of the most vehement supporters 
of this commission pretended to wish) any extended local or representative 
government, that Commission and its interference with Indian affairs would 
be an absolute impossibility. The Hemp Drugs Commission has been a 
failure, as not a single witness -has come forward for examination. 

Numerous and important meetings of the respectable natives continue to 
be held all over India against the resolution of the House of Commons 
regarding the Civil Service Examinations being held in India, as also 
against the Secretary of State’s action in thwarting the effects of the ('losure 
of the India mints to free coinage. 

The C'ommittee on the Indian Cantonments Contagious Diseases system 
have renorted that the jirevious resolution of the House of (.'ommons 
another of its unwarranted interferences with the internal affairs of India 
has not been carried into effect. Even its limited application keeps 4,000 
British troops continually in hospital —a serious drain on the Indian 
treasury for absolutely unserviceable material, which is likely to be much 
increased by further interference. 

Very serious riots, attended with loss of life have occurred, in Rangoon, 
the Azimgarh district and Bombay, between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
owing to the opposition of the former to the sacrifice of a cow by the latter 
on their Id-uz-zuha. I’he mutual animosity, well known to be chronic m 
India between the two religions, has been lately accentuated by the circula- 
tion of incendiary pamphlets by Hindus and the persistence by Muham- 
madans in sacrificing a cow, when other animals w^ould better answer their 
purpose. We doubt not that the Government will strenuously continue 
their traditional and wise i>olicy of perfect religious freedom, limited by 
the prohibition to do anything offensive to the religious feelings of any- 
one ; and that while the actual offenders are punished, their instigators - 
the writers, publishers and circulators of the incendiary literature- -will not 
be allowed to escape with imj)unity. These riots do much to show the 
necessity of the strong and impartial hand of the British Government, to 
withhold the heterogeneous masses in India from mutual slaughter. 

The crops in India have been generally good ; out heavy floods have 
done damage in many places; and notably at Srinagar and in the 
Kashmir valley, where immense loss was caused, in Gilgit where two 
bridges on the lately made road were swept away, at the Mud Gorge 
where another slip occurred, at Hyderabad on the Nizam’s Railway and 
several other lines. 

In the native States, we have to chronicle the conferring of an honorary 
Colonelcy in the British Army, by an autograph letter of her most gracious 
Majesty the Queen-Empress, on His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 
This is a graceful act of recognition for the excellent government of that 
State, the character of its ruler and the ability of its Dewan. The Khan 
of Khelat has been allowed to abdicate, and has been succeeded by his 
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son ; but to repress some (tisturb^nees* that h id arisen, a small force of 
our troops has been sent back to garrison Khelat itself. 'Fhe grant by the 
Maharaja of Patiala of some land to a relative, *the Rana of Dholeporc, has 
had to be referred to the Govcrnmeijt of India, as such grants are for- 
bidden by treaty. Disturbances were* reported from Mandi, owing to the 
compulsory extension of vaccination. The Sikhim-Tibet treaty is at last 
concluded : a mart is to be established near the frontier, where all Indian 
produce may be sold, except Indian 'Pea, which is excluded for 5 years. 

The Samana range is to be occupied j)ermanently by 40c? troops, to be 
raised in summer to 1,000. Rs. 95,000 have been sanctioned for officers' 
quarters at Cherat ; Rs. 14,000 for a general Hospital at Agra. 

Pundit Mahesa Chandra Nyayaratna has established associations for 
encouraging Sanscrit study at Balasore, Puri and Cuttack. The Raja of 
Morbhanj gives Rs. 8,000 a year for the maintenance of two of them. Sir 
D. M. Petit of Bombay has given Rs. 55,000 towards tlie Bengal Veterinary 
Schools. » 

In .\Ft/UANJSTAN there has been desultory fighting in the Hazarajat, and 
the rebellion is not yet quite suppressed. T'he Khushh valley delimita- 
tion has been accomplished ; and Col. Yaie goes on to his post at Meshed ; 
but from the fact that many subjects of the Amir are ciuilting the territory 
assigned to Russia it is evident that we have once more yielded to Russian 
aggression. The Amir has loyally accepted the award. He has also 
consented to ret. cive a mission for arranging severM matters which require 
settlement between him and the Indian (i(»vernment. Sir Mortimer I )urand, 
the Secretary of the foreign Department, is the envoy chosen, who with 
his small staff will be the guest of the Amir till he caiits Afghanistan on his 
return. "J'he ease with which the Amir's consent was obtained and the 
[)romptitudc with which he has made the preparations for receiving the 
embassy show, as we thought all along, that his former objections were not 
to the thing itself but to the person selected* by the XbcerOy. It speaks 
little for the tact 01 the Indian Foreign (Jffice ncpt to have foreseen the very 
natural objections whi<'h prevented the Amir from receiving I.ord Roberts 
of Kandahar and tliis i'. one more proof of the present incajiacity in high 
quartets in India. 'The mission has alreaiiy been most hospitable and 
cordially received in Afghan territory, by General Ghniain Haidar Khan. 
Major Kilis, laeutenants MacMahon and Manners-Smith, Dr. Jfonn, and 
Mr. Donald accompany Sir Mortimer ; and all go without escort except 
that of the Amir’s troops. 

The weak yielding of Siam to the first unjust and ariogant demands of 
France has, as was foretold, led France to larger claims and greater jjreten 
sions. The first uliimatum being accepted was loyally executed by Siam ; 
but M. Myre de Vilers, late of Madagascar, now “asks for more " still. It 
seems strange that the Indian and the Home Governments should con- 
tinue to show such ai)athy in a matter which so intimately concerns both 
Indian and British interests. 

At the Str.vits SK'n’i.KMENT.s, a committee has been formed to see 
what can and should be done in the matter of silver currency, a great 
difficulty being that the coining of the current Mexican dollars is beyond 
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our control. , 'Fhe report of this committee* will be of all the more import' 
ance, because till it has been issued and discussed, Lord Herschell’s 
Commission on Colonial Currency, lately sitting at the Colonial office, has 
adjourned its own action : this coiximission is composed of the Indian 
<,'urrency Commission, except that ‘ Messrs. Meade and Fairfield have 
replaced Sir A. Godley and General Strachey. ('eylon and the Mauritius, 
using Rupees, will be dealt with by the action of India ; the Straits and 
Hong Kong have to face the question of the irresponsible Mexican dollar ; 
and the West Indies present difficulties of their own. 

In Japan there have been renewed earthquakes and volcanic outbreaks 
in the Higo and Nasu districts. IVo boat crews of emigrants for the 
Kurile Islands were wrecked. Hawaii has lately received 480 Japanese ; 
and the Imperial Government seem to favour an extensive exodus of their 
people to foreign countries. Corea has consented to pay the indemnity 
of 90,000 yen, demanded by Japan. 

In ('hi.\a two Swedish missionaries were murdered at Sung pu, about 
too miles north of Hankow. 7 'wo others trying to recover their bodies 
>vere sent back. The Chinese decline to pay compensation ; and it is 
staled that some mandarins were implicated in the murders. The Italian 
Catholic Mission of Mien Yong, 90 mile.s S.W. of Hankow, was de- 
stroyed in a riot. An insurrection was reported from the Hiiaichih 
district, and was suppressed w'ith a loss of 5,000. A greai famine has 
occurred in Mongolia, when fth of the people liave either left tlieir homes 
or have perished of hunger ; and women and children have been sold as 
slaves to save theni'dying of starvation. It is staled that the Emperor on 
being informed of their dire distre.ss, ordered that relief should be sent at 
once, and on the officials replying that the difficulty of doing so was great 
owing to the distance, said that railw’ays should be used : — a most important 
utterance, likely to produce great results, if it be a fact. Oui minister at 
Peking has visited k'uimosa and is gone to Corea also. 

From Russian Asia we learn that 24 miles of Railw’ay are opened from 
Viadivosiock'W'estw’ards, and the jireliminary works are completed as far 
as the Amoor, across which a bridge is to be constructed over i mile 5 fur- 
longs in length. For the Grafskoi-Kabaroska section, the rails arc being 
conveyed via the Vennisee river. The boats employed in this service 
have been specially built in Scotland. Along the same route the pioneer 
effort chronicled by Mr. J. M. Price, who.se book is reviewed in our 
October, 1893, number, is being followed out by both Russian and 
English enterprise. About the Pamins, the Russians left Marghilan on ist 
June, but the great jiart of the force is to remain in the Alai valley, while 
C'ol. Yonoff goes with reliefs for the troops which had been left last year in 
the Pamirs. Chinese troops also are said to be moving towards their part 
of the Pamirs. 

In Turkey, further disturbances arc reported from Armenia. Of seven* 
teen implicated at Angora, 2 were pardoned, 10 had their sentences of 

* This report ha.s just been issued and is discordant. Some members advocate the use 
of the Indian Rupee, others the continuance of the Mexican Dollar, and others agaimst 
the local coinage of a British Dollar. 
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death commuted to various iterms ©f imprisonment, and the court of appeal 
confirmed the sentence on the remairfing 5, bn their own CQnfession of 
being guilty of bloodshed and murder. 'Fhe facts were communicated to 
our minister. A great deal of undeserved sympathy is wasted on the 
Armenians who appear systematically to cause trouble for the purpose of 
throwing discredit on the Turkish administration. I'he last scheme 
heard was that of disguising themselves as Kurds, slaying some of their 
number w’ho for some reason were obnoxious to them, and casting the blame 
on the Kurds who have doubtless quite enough of their own misdeeds to 
answer for, vdthout being made responsible lor those of the Armenians. 
A large number of normal schools for girls have been opened by direct 
order of His Majesty the Sultan, to meet the increased demand for highly 
educated ladies to he employed as schoolmistresses for female education. 
Herr Dorpfeld, director pf the (lerman Archaeological Institute at Aihen.s, 
has been excavating at I'roy, Madame^Schlieman contributing 10,000 fres.,. 
and the ( rerrnan g(^vernment paying the rest of the expenses incurred, uj) 
to April next. He has discovered more rn^s of Homeric Troy, — 
Mykenian remains 6 ft. thick, and great C^yclopean walls in the Acropolis. 
In the recent earth(juake in the district of Malatia, 915 persons were 
killed, wounded, 4,62<S houses were destroyed and 4 801 rendered 

unsafe. Two-thirds of the owners are said to be too ]>nor to repair them. 
The Sultan and many of the higher officials have subscribed liberally to 
help them. C'holera has been raging at Jeddah, •Mecca and the Hedjaz. 
The deaths iiave been counted by the thousand; and the Egyptian medical 
delegate says the reality is fully double the statements made ; and that the 
scarcity of gravediggers aggravated the horrors of the c]>idernic. 

from II.H. the Khedive ])aid the customary visit to Con- 

stantinople for investiture by H.M. the Sultan, who received him with 
great favour, and conferred on him the i-Jnitiaz. His Highness 

visited his grandfather, Ismail Pasha, and received visits from the Vizier 
and the Secretary (;f the llritish P'mbassy. ^>ut,his rccc^:)tion though most 
cordial, failed signally to procure him any countenance from , the Sultan in 
his o[)position to luigland. It was asserted that he wished the Sulcan to 
insist on the recall of Lord Cromer, the substitution of I’uikish for British 
troo[)s in I^gypt, or at least a Turkish battalion to act as his personal body 
guard, d'he Sultan with great tact is said to have dispelled the illusions 
under which the Khedive has laboured : and His Highness has returned 
to Egyj^t loaded witli honours but without any of the demands he had 
made being complied with. Mukhtar Pasha also continues to represent 
the Sultan in Egyi)t. A decree has been published insisting on the Arabic 
language as the basis of instruction in all branches of the curriculum in 
Government schools. 'I’ilJ now% though always taught and up to a high 
standard, it was not the medium for teaching sciences, etc. I'he last 
French yellow book shows that Mr. C^dadslone has pointedly denied ally 
right of France to interfere specially in the affairs of Egypt. 

In Morocco, Sir J. West Ridgeway has been replaced by Mr. E. Satow 
as our minister. The Sultan has prohibited the export of wheat from the 
12th of October; and though the consular body have remonstrated, he 
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has adhered to his decision. X'here* has .been some serious fighting 
between thp Sultan’s troops and tPic Himaleen and Sarasheen tribes, the 
former proving victorious, though suffering heavy loss. The’ tountry is 
still in an unsettled state. Captain Einger has been apj)ointed French 
governor on the Ivory Coast, and (leneral Dodds, after a hearty reception 
in France, has returned to Dahomey, where Eehanzin has not yet sub- 
mitted. 'I'he French have got behind Sierra Leone, and are preventing 
cdiavans from coming , to British territory from the 'interior, compelling 
them to go round to French territory. 

From the (Jonoo State, it is said that Tippu’s sons have been defeated 
at the Stanley Falls and driven from the fortress of Issangi at the mouth of 
the Lomani ; Captn. Jacques at Albertville has been reinforced by Lt. Long 
from 'Fabora, and has driven back the Arabs beyond the Lukuga ; and 
Capt. Dec.imp is conveying 2 artillery guns, via ^Ihc Shire, to Tanganyika. 
Captain Dlianis has succeeded \’an Rerckhoven, and has fixed England’s 
sphere of influence? at the 24’ to 31 ^ degrees, and is about to extend his 
own operations up to Wadalai, an ex{)edilion sent to his aid under Cajit. 
Baert having enabled him to repulse those who barred his way. Faiiin 
Pasha, reported to have started for the Congo State direct in October 18(^2, 
is at length dcTinilely pronounced to have been slain by the Arabs, Captn. 
Dhnnis has found a box full of interesting documents left by Emin. 

.•\t the C'ai’Ii: the revenue for the year is given at ^'5,008,241, and the 
expenditure at ;/^4,08(>5424 ; the suriflus will be used to extinguish the 
balance of the 5 ' / debt of 1883. For the ensuing )ear the revenue is 
estimated at /'i‘5,600,000 and the expenditure at X'4,t874,o7i. 'Flie 
anticipated surjilus wail be used for railways and local expenditure. A loan 
is ])roposed of 00,000 for railway betterment. No additional taxes are 
needed. Diamond stones to the amount of ^i, 00c, 000 have been sold l)y 
the De Beers mine to a stohe Syndicate in London. 

In Nai’al Re.spon.sib]e government was proclaimed on 4ih July, and 
came into operation on ih^ 2dth, after a general election. The Swazjianj) 
convention continues to hang fire, but President Kruger is said to be dis- 
satisfied with the action of the British government. Lobengucla’s impis 
have been raiding in Mashonaland, and approaching \dctoria. On being 
warned, they refused to retire, and were chased out. Eobenguela himsell 
continued friendly and declared it had been done without his orders ; hut 
the situation continues serious. The South Africa f’o. who were respon- 
sible for the peace, were quite alive to the circumstances. At J.ourenc^o 
Maniues, the greater part of the Po.stal, (mstoms, and Railway officials had 
been dismissed, and traffic was suspended, leading to an acute crisis. The 
German R. Africa (‘0. shows a profit of 205,560 inks., for which 117,154 
were carried over from last year : the dividend _ was 5 % ; and the coffee 
plantations are prospering. The (icrman Anti-slavery Committee at the 
request of Major VVissraann have sent presents to the British officers who 
had helped him in the expedition for the conveyance of their steamers to 
the Nyassa lake. The Anglo-German delimitation has been ended satis- 
factorily. 

In UoANDA, Sir Gerald Portal has given back to the Catholics som^ 
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territory of which they had J^een ^eprjved by Captn. Lugard, and a kind 
of modus vii'endi has been established. Whfle on his way back to the 
coast, he was suddenly recalled to re-estabjish order which had been 
seiiously threatened by the Muhammadans. ’’J'he Muhammadans are said 
to number 20,000; the Protestants, about 200,000; and the Catholics 
about 50,000, of whom about 10,000 have been baptized. The total 
poj)ulation is given as 500,000 but is said to be more probably only 
300,000. Our government still await Sir Geraid^s report, before deciding 
what they will finally do regarding Uganda.^ 

Maitri j ius has suffered from a severe fire. 

d'he late financial crisis in Australia has resulted in the prosecution of 
several Hank officials and in the reconstruction of several of the collapsed 
Hanks. I'hc last measure is partly to be regretted, as there are far too 
man) Hanks for the lequirements of the colonics. Retrenchments are 
being made all round, education and public w'orks both suffering heavily 
on till'. s<'ore. 'The gross ])ublic debt at the ('lose of i8(ji^was 19-5000,000; 
of which E * 3 1,000,000 had lieen spent in productive works, ;/^i 16.000,000 
being for railways. The Colonies have objec^ted strongly against the pro- 
po.scd occupation by h ranee of the New Hebrides. 'J'vio or three artillery 
officers arc to be sent each year to India to attend the winter camps of 
exercise of their arm of the servic e. Australian wines last year were 
260,231 gallons against 177,346 last year. 

In Ai:siH\Li\ the new Constitution Hill l^as granted virtual man- 

hood suUragc. 'J'he gold product of last year is given at ^/*27 7,000. A 
new loan is ])ioposed of ^-/^540,ooo for completing pgblic works, but will 
not l)e floated at once, 'fhough an unfortiiiiate outbreak of sniall-iiox 
diminished the Caistoms’ receipts, the total revenue increased 10 per cent., 
and was ^205,000, expenditure ^,'14-, 000 — credit balanc'e ;,{,'63,ooo. 

In Sori'H Arsa'RALix, noU\ ithstanding new taxation, the revenue was 
only ^/, JiS^^OjOoo being a decrease of ^/^2So,ooo. Customs fell off 1,000, 
railway revenue ^-{^56,000 and Land ^6t»ooo. 'The. estimate for the 
coming year is to show a surplus of ^,’6,000. 'The total deficit which in 
1887 was ^1,000,000, had by 1893 been reduced to ^,680,000, but has 
now increased again. 

\d( roRiA has reduced its Governor’s salary from 0,000 to Ey.ooo a 
year, and also the salaries of her ministers, members of parliament and 
other officials. The financial statement shows a deficit of ^,(;6o,i88 ; this 
is to be met by retrenchments, an income tax graduated from 3d. to 6d., 
a dividend tax and other imposts — 3 per cent, on all foreign produce which 
does not actually pay 4 per cent. The retrenchments arc believed to save 
75,000; the new jirimage duty to bring m ^^100,000. If the estimates 
prove correct, there will be a balance to the good next year. The income 
tax was carried after violent opposition, by a majority of 7. The revised 
estimates just received promise a t'lear surplus of ^,471,000 towards 
ducing the estimated deficit of 250,000. 

Nkw South Wat.ks has been veiy indignant at the apathy of the Home 
government in not insisting on full redress in the matter of the Costa Rica 
ship detained by the Dutch East Indian authorities ; and say that the 
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indemnity of 2,500 paid to the Captain is insufficient. A seamens 
strike has collapsed after doing some damage to trade as a matter of course. 
Additional taxation has beeh imposed to about ;z(^25o,ooo on wealth and 
property, 'i'he revenue shows a decrease of ^497,000. 

In OuKENSiANj), Sir T. Mac Ilwfaith, escaping defeat by the casting 
vote of the Speaker, wished to resign ; but his resignation was not accepted, 
as it was felt that in the present financial situation any dislocation in the 
government would be a positive calamity. Retrenchments have been 
made to the amount of ^^300, 000, and 600 officials have been dismissed. 
The revenue was ;^3,446,ooo, or ;^22o,ooo below the estimates ; ex{)endi- 
ture ;^3, 473,7 16 ; the deficit was ;^27,7i6; making a total debit of 
;^287 ,ooo, mostly covered by recent 'Treasury Hills. 'The estimates for 
this year are, revenue ;^3,375,ooo and exiienditiire ^3,378,000. Salaries 
of Civil Serv.ints over reduced by jo per cent. ; but salaries fixed 

by parliament (especially of ministers) remain intact. The creation of 
North Queensland into a sejiarate colony was rejected by the l.egislaiivc 
Assembly by 31 10 16 vo^es. 

New Zevlanj) continues her prosperous career, and naturally objects to 
being federated vvith Australia— at least just now. She has a surplus of 
^130,000 to put to that of 3^283,000 from last year. Of this E^2yj,ooo 
are to be devoted to jiubhc works, and a small reduction will be made in 
ta.xation. The Hill for Woman’s Suffrage has ])assed. 

Tasmania is still under her financial depressirin, and her deficit in 
Decemlier will be f ^0,000, It will be met by increased customs and 
probate duties, a land tax and a graduated income tax, Sir K. Braddon 
retires from the office of Agent of the (’olony, and his successor is to 
receive only ^'500 a year. 

The Solomon Islands group, which was already under our protedion, 
is now formally annexed. 

The most imj)ortant evemt of the (piarler reg.irding Canaiu is the 
Award of the Hdwing Sea Arbitrators. The ('ourt consisted of seven 
members, 2 for America, 2 for (ireat Britain (one a Canadian), and one 
each from France, Italy, and Sweden and Norway. Of these, one American 
sided throughout with the American claims, the other only on one point, 
while on all the rest, the decisions were given by 6 to i. These wTre 
r. that though Russia had claimed jurisdiction over the Behring Sea up to 
TOO Italian miles off its coasts and islands, she had subsequently admitted 
both to the United States in 1824, and to Creat Britain in 1825, that her rights 
were restricted to a cannon shot ” from the shore, and since then, till 
the cession of Ala.ska, had e.xcrcised no greater powers 2. that (Jreat 
Britain never recognized nor ceded any exclusive jurisdiction of Russia 
beyond the ordinary 3 mile limit 3. that the Behring Sea was included 
in the term Pacific Ocean in the treaty of 1825 between Russia and Great 
iTritain and that no exclusive rights beyond territorial waters were held or 
exercised by Russia 4. that all Russian rights did pass unimpaired to 
the United States by the treaty of March 1867 (unanimous) ;-~5. that the 
United States have no right of protection or property in the seals frequent- 
ing the islands belonging to the United Stales when such seals arc found 
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outside the 3 mile limit (both the American delegates dissenting). I'he 
arbitrators continued that these decisions having left it necessary that the 
British Ooyernment should concur for the establishment of *any regula- 
tions for preserving and protecting the seals frequenting the Behring Sea, 
they (by 4 votes to 3, the Canadian and the 2 Americans dissenting) agreed 
to the following articles : i. Both Governments to forbid sealing within a 
zone of 60 geographical miles around the Prityloff Islands ; — 2. to have a 
close season from ist May to 31st July on all the high seas north of 35 ’ N. 
Lat., and 183'" E. ((irecnwich) Long, till this meridian strikes the water 
boundary described in Art. I. of the 1867 Treaty, and following that 
boundary up to Behring Straits steam vessels to be forbidden tq engage 
in scaling ; — 4. all sealing vessels to have a special licence from their 
respective Ciovernments and a special flag : — 5. their log is to contain the 
exact date and place of each sealing operation, and the number and sex of 
the seals caught each day ; and these entries are to be exchanged between 
the Governments at the close of each sealing season ; — 6. nets, firearms 
and explosives to lie forbidden, but shot guns may fee used outside the 
Behring Sea at lawful times : — 7. the two Gov*ernmcnts are to test the 
fitness and skill cjf all sealers ; — 8. these regulations are not to ajiply to 
Indians inhabiting the coast, and sealing in open canoes carrying not more 
than 5 persons, provided they seal for themselves* and are not employed by 
otner persons ; and this exemption does not extend to the waters c>f the 
liehring Sea and the Aleutian Passes : -and 9. this concurrent regulation, 
which will continue in force till abolished by mutual consent, shall be 
subjec'tcil to examination of its working every 5 years, for the purpose of 
revision or modification, dlie award on matters of fact, concerning the 
seizure and warning off of vessels was also given in favour of England, 
f inally, the minority (while not withdrawing their recorded negative votes 
in detail) acce])ted the whole of the award as decided by the majority, and 
thus formally constituted it a unanimous award, 'i’hcy added, i. tha't 
Aiticle VTL should be supplemented by d^nailcd regulations by each of 
the two ( Joverninents and l^e .settled by iniituar agreement ; — 2. that they 
should try to agree to prohibit all killing of seals on land or sea for 3, 2 or 
at least i year, and should repeat such prohibition from time to time 
3. that the mode of carrying out these awards must be settled by the two 
Powers. The result has given general satisfaction to Great Britain, the 
L’nitcd States and the ('anadian Government : but the Canadians interested 
in sealing naturally obje<'t to it as restricting their former liberty of action. 
May all future difliculties between Great Britain and the United States be 
solved with equal ease, good-will and satisfaction ! 

Esquiinault is at length to be fortified by the Royal lOnt^ineers and to be 
garrisoned hy the Royal Marines. I'he Canadian Militia is also being 
reorganized, with 38,000 men, while Halifax remains the only place held 
by the Imperial troops, in number 1,500. Martini-Metfprd rifles hq,v;;^ 
been received for the Canadian service. The Intercolonial Railway, owing 
to the introduction of reforms, has succeeded in wiping out its annual loss - 
the average for 6 years being $440,000,- -and has shown a small surplus : 
Income $3,065,499, and Expenditure $3,045,317. A strike on the Mani- 
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toba and North Western Railway had injured trade a good deal. Messrs. 
Huddart j^nd Ward’s line of steamers between Canada and Australia has 
secured a contract for lo years : a third vessel is to be added at once and 
the number to be gradually increased. Kcppel Bay in Queensland is to 
be the last Australian point of departure, subject to the payment of a 
subsidy by the Brisbane government ; and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
officials are to act as Agents for the line in Canada, the United States and 
England. Messrs. Napier and Sons of Glasgow are' treating with (Canada 
for a service of fast steamers .aefoss the Atlantic. A great fire at Gibson, 
N. Brunswick, has destroyed half the town, causing damage valued at 
5^200,000, but luckily without loss of life ; and a great hurricane swept 
over the maritime provinces of Nova Scotia, with great loss in shipping, 
forests and crops. The total deposits in the Dominion Postal vSavings 
Banks on the 30th June were 824,153,193, an inejease of nearly $2,000,000. 
The number of Chinese immigrants was 2,258 against 1,024 last year, giving 
a Poll tax of 81 13,491. It is stated that in future Yokohama, on account 
of the cheapness of outfitting, will be the new hcad(]uarters of the 
sealing fleets, rvVe Victoria, British ('olumbia. 'The cro])s have been the 
best since 1S82. The revenue for the year ending 30th June shows an 
increase of J^ijasojcoo, and the expenditure ^^as reduced by .^600,000, 
leaving a surplus of Si , 500,000. 'Plie Fisheries’ lejiort givc^s the total at 
818,941,171, of which exports were •'^9,675.39^ : the (Mpilal invv.'.sle(l is 
.'^7,500,000, and employs 63,000 men. 'Die failure of the (’ommen ial 
Bank of ^lanitoba will injure only the sharelifilders, as the di*jU)sitors are 
paid in full. Thene was some religious noting at Montieal. but liu'kily not 
of a serious nature. An American fishing schooriei was seized at (‘ape 
Egmont, Prince Edward’s Island, and admitted poaiEing, paying 8500, 
and costs. 

At Xrcwt'or.VDLANi) the French persist in giving moie and more trouble, 
and pretend to the right of ,e.xemption from duty foi all things imported 
for them, I'he Nevvfouri.dlahd (Government object ; and having seized 
some provisions which had not paid duty, they declared that they were 
treating the lYench vessels exactly as they treated British vessels. 'Phe 
French, however, were not satisfied ; and their admiral, in a childish huff, 
declined the civilities offered him, and blustered a good deal. 'The matter 
is still pending. 

From the Wesj I.xdiks, the Tkinidao Report for 1892 shows an increase 
of exports and a larger number of visitors and tourist.s, and of depositors in 
the Savings Banks. Its revenue was ;!^5f)3,984, and expenditure ^554,390, 
showing a surplus for the first time — /4;,793. The public debt was 
f(^o%y>2o. The population was 214,496 -an increase of 8,787 during 
the; year. Imports were ^1,861,027, and l\xports X2i005,277. The 
Pitch lake revenue was ^{^37,232 ; and is estimated for 1893 at ;^42,5oo. 
R:oads are still much wanted. In Bakuados, the receipts with the surplus 
in hand covered the expenditure, leaving 10,000 to be carried forward. 
Ill both islands the McKinley Tariff Act has failed to injure exports. In 
Tobaoo there was a deficit of ;^i,55i ; and at the end of the year, the 
assets were ^962 and the liabilities ;£'2,596. The population was 19,534. 
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Dbituary. — 'J' he deaths hp.ve b^en apnounced during the quarter of : — 

I. ^-Gen. \V. G. Gordon, B.S.C., who* servfed’ in the Sonthal, Mutiny, 

Bliootan, A^sam and Cuttack Campaigns ; Major \V^ T. Johnson (Crimea, 
Persia, and Mutiny) ; Jehangirshaw Erakshaw Kohiyar, Assistant Secretary 
to the Bombay Government, distinguished for scientific, literary, and 
administrative ability ; (General Sir Lothian Nicholson, R.E., K.C.B. 
(Crimea and Mutiny), (Governor of Gibraltar ; Gen. H. I’ritchard (Goomsur 
1835 Ivolapur 1845); IT. H. AH Kemal Pasha, cousin of H. H. the 

Khedive; J. G. Grant, C.M.G., sometime Sjjeaker of tlu! Barbados House 
of Legislature; Sir Charles P. Layard, K. C.M.G. of the Ceylon Service; 
Madame Lenormand, widow of the eminent Orientalist ; T)r. John Rae 
of Arctic Exploration fame; (’oiint Tcrashiina, a leading Japanese noble- 
man and [jolitician ; Captn. Raymond Portal, who died on duly in 
Uganda; (xcn. Sir Edward Hamley, R.A., K.C.B. , K. C.M.G., Grand 
Officer of the Medjidieh, equally distinguished for military and literary 
work; ('ol. G. N. Greene, ( Maharaj])fir, 2nd Punjab^ and China wars); 

II . G. G. Cadogan, 2nd Secretary of Legation at Eeheran ; W. Holloway 
of the Vj, India ("o., for 14 years Judge of tljic b^igh Court, Madras; Sir 
R. Price riilloston, Bart. (Kaffir war); Col. ]•'. C'. II. Clarke, C.M.G. 
Bombay Artillery, Surveyor-General of Ceylon, who had helped in the 
delimitation of Bulgaria in 1878 and of Turkey in .\sia in 1879 ; Lt, Gen. 
|. R. Gibbon (f'rimea and Mutiny); Major-Genl. ('. C. Johnston, K.E.; 
Gen. the Hon. Sir A. A. Spencer, G.C.B. (l*ortngal and Crimea), Com- 
mander-in-(rhief at Bombay, 18O974; Col. A. G. B. 'I'ernan (Manipur 
1891), Maj.-Cien. W. Ramsay, Madras S.Cb ; Sir J. Russell, CkM.G., CHiief 
Jiisnce of Hong Kong ; Gcnl. AV, .\rbutlinot, C.B. ; General J. I )aubeny, 

( ' B. ; Sir J. P. B. Walsh, Bo.S.(\ (Mutiny), author of several works on 
India; Surgeon-Major 'I'. 71 , Parke, of the Stanloy-b^min expedition; 
Gen. Sir Arthur Borton, (fC.B,, ( i si Afghan, Sutlej and 

(’rimean wars), (Jovernor of Malta, 1878-84; General Purwana Khan,* 
I)e})iUy C'ommander-in-Chief (Naib Siiiah Sakrr) of Afghanistan, who rose 
to that (office from being a slave; the Rev. Dr. H. Gimdcrt of the Basel 
Mission, sometime Inspector of Schools in Malabar, and author of an 
b^ineyclopredie Dictionary of Malayalim-Englisli, published at Bangalore in 
1S92 ; the Nawab .\bdul Latif Khan Bahadur, C.'. I.E., a leading Muham- 
madan gentleman of Calcutta; Senator Donald Montgomery of Halifax, 
N- Scotia; the Hon. \lr. Justic'c 'I'elang, C.I.B., of Bombay, a well-known 
Sanskrit scholar and jurist; Sir A. I'iUoch Galt, G.CfM.G., a leading 
Canadian statesman ; ( 2 ol. T. B. Kennion, R.A. (Sutlej and Mutiny) ; 
.Dr. Daniel Jerome MacGowan, the oldest foreign resident in China, 
uneciualled foi his knowledge of the people and their ways; the Hon. 
\V'. Pearson, of Melbourne. 

21st September, 1893. V.- 

Indian lU’ di.i. 1 , most culjiably delayed, was introduced in th» House of 
Commons on the 21st Se]>leml)er. A motion was made to allow all officials an appeal 
to the Home Government, now restricted to the higher grades. The Under- Secretary 
said it would only cause an enormous increase of work, but he was willing- to consider 
any practical plan. The motion was negatived without a division. Another motion was 
.then made, for a Royal Cotnmi.ssion to investigate the condition of India. It was 

II 2 
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seconded by Mr. I). Naoroji who dwelt jon th# poverty of India and the evils of a foreij^n 
administration. This motion l)et'ame n?ciged in the general discussion of the Budget on 
the 22nd, aiter being opjiosed by Sir G. Chesney who showed the incompetency of Mr. 
Naoroji to pose as a representative of India, from want of gencial experience of the 
country, by Sir J. tiorst who defended the Indian Services, Ijy Sir W. Harcourt who 
dwelt on the unmerited slur to the Indian Government, citing Lord Beaconsfield wlio 
declined to entrust the Btiiish Empire to*seIect committees and commissions; and by 
Mr. Goschen wdio endoised that view. Sir W. Wedderburn supported Mr. Naoioji and, 
when challenged as to wlmt piactical good the Congress paity had done, attributed to it 
his own life-long labours for the relief of agricultural distress in the Eeccan, a remarkable 
instance of self eflaceinent for party purposes ! 

The Undcr-Sfcretary for* India then made the Budget statement, which w'e condense. 
The surjilus in 1891-2 had been l<\. 467,000 or Rx. 113,435 over the eslimaie. In 
1892 3, the net revenue had increased by Rx. 1,891,000, —net expenditure by Kx. 
3,120,000,”' and the anticipated surplus had been changed into a deficit of 1,081,900. 
Half the increase of revenue had been owing to reduced sales of opium causing increased 
price.s ; the remainder, from Land, salt, Excise, stamps, etc. Of ihis increase, l\x, 
451,000 were credited to the Provincial Governments, and Rx. 1,440,600 to the Imperial 
Government. 'I'he chief increase of expenditure was due to forestalling some of the (ol- 
lowing ycai’s expenses, in (l) the conversion of 4 per cents. - (2) changing Korloughs 
and Pensions to monthly }>ayments,— (3) SetUemenI of. accounts with the War Office 

75,000 - Rx. 280,000). Exchange, calculated at is. 4d. ; had been just indei is. 3d. ; 
and the kill of a penny on the net expenditure in England meant Rx. 2,055,500 'I'he 
increase in military expemliture was Rx. 464,40^3. I'he calculations for 1893-4 were • 



. ‘ A' A, 

Kxpcndttmt:, 

Rx. 

Departmental Receipts 

... 29,5d),ooo 

Army . , . .. 

23 , 000 ,CXX) 

Land 

25,200,000 

Railwa)b 

2 I, 5 UO,otX) 

Salt 

S, 600,000 

Civil Governments 

14.500,000 

Opium . 

7,300, r’XJO 

Buildings and lioads 

6,100,000 

Excise 

5,200,000 

Intere.st on del)l 

4,100,000 

Stain p.s 

4,400.000 

Cnn.als 

2,000,000 

f'rovincial Rnte.s 

3.700.000 

Tost Oflicc and Telegraphs 

2 , 000 ,(X )0 

Minor Sources 

,, .. 0,100,000 

Miscellaneous 

6,500,000 

Total Rx. .. 

90,000,000 

Total Rx. ... 

91,600,000 

Deficit 


Rx. 1, 600,000. 


“ The 1 lome Chaiges ” 

had increa.sed from Rx. 3,000,000 in 1891-2, to Rx. 

1 0 , 5 ( 30 , 0 ( 90 , 


in 1893-4 1 1 ! The Gnder .Secretary then went into a commonplace statement of the 
fjueslion of exchange and the closing f>f the Indian mints to free coinage of silver, .'ind 
mentioned, but gave no justification of, the extiaordinary sale ol Council Bills ju.st in the 
nick of time to smother the riang exchange at the close of last j une. 'Phe official exchange 
for remittarices had been fixed at is. 6d. at a cost of Rx. 480, ocx). The estim.ates revived 
to date gave an increase in revetmc of Rx. i,640,cx)0 and in ex|itndiiure of Rx. 13,500, 
leaving a clear improvement of Kx. 290,000 and reducing the estimated dt licit to 
Rx, 1,305,100. The njiium /futlook was bad. 

From iiic)h ~2 to 1893-4, Rx. 19, .850,000 had been sanctioned for railways and iriiga 
tion, with an addition of only Rx. 3,406,000 to the debt ; and Rx. 5,^00,000 had been 
.spent I7 companies, the interest being guaranteed by govenniunt. The prestml value 
of the assets of public works covered the debt of India, except about Rx. 28,ooo,0(X), 01 
half a year’s net revenue ; 4.^ anil 3I, per cent, loans and dcheniures had been and vveie 
still being converted to 3 per cent'-, at favourable rates ; 490 miles of railway had been 
opened during the yeai,— the total mileage on 31st March being 18,042. Kvnlence of 
the prosperity of India was found in the increase of imports and exports, in accumula- 
tion of Ireavure, in enhanced material comforts, art and ornaments in houses, the gi eater 
quantities of food and .salt consumed and in the higher prices paid for laud. Much 
remained to be done for education and hygiene, and the Government were sincerely 
desirous to do everything possible for India. 

Sir R. Temple jiointed out the fallacy of the alleged depreci.ation of silver hoarded by 
the jieople of India and their asserted misery. Mr. Keay .sjiukc about ruin to India fiom 
the closing of its mints to free coinage, Mr. Goschen stated that the Indian Government 
w'ere very careful not to be overcharged by the British Government, that India did not 
payiis due .share for its protection by the Imperial nav\, and that the Colonies ought also 
^30 pay more, not Indii le^s. He approved of the dosing of the mints as there was no 
alternative, but doubted if unraixed good would re.sult. Mr. Everett spoke about ihe 
closing o*f the mints having contracted the currency of India ; and Mr. Montagu refuted 
him The Chancellor of the Ejfchequer said that the Government had acted on tie best 
advice possible ; and Sir J. Gorst approved of that action. Mr, Egerton Allen complained 
of the inadequate machinery for administering justice in Burma. Mr. Russell summed 
up and said that Ihi.s point would be considered ; and the re.soliition accepting the Budget 
w as passed. The foimal report was brought up and agreed to, on the 23rd Septembei. 
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1. Our Jftdian Protectorate^ by C. L. LC.S. (London: Long- 

tmans and Co., 1893; 16s.). This bulky book is none too large for the 
vciy imj)ortant tiuestion which it treat.s. Mr. Tujjper is master of his 
subject, and he discusses, with great knowledge and marked ability, the 
'relations between the British (jovernment in India and the Feudatory 
Indian Chiefs. The progress of litne, developing apd consolidating what 
had already been achieved, must render more ^lose and intimate the present 
tbond of union between us and these Chiefs, if India is to be made a 
peaceful, prosperous, contented and powerful Empire. On what linea shall 
this intimate union be established ? Arbitrary interference and domineering 
Bigh-liandedness must have no part in our dealings. We must study history, 
and the texts of our treaties^ with these Chiefs, and the advantage of both 
rulers and ruled, in order to establish the ])rinciples on which we arc to 
deal with our feudatories. I'his is what* Mr. Tupj^cr ha§ ably tried to do ; 
*and considering that hib is almost the first attempt to do justice to this 
vast and important subject, he has done his work. excellently and thoroughly. 
He touches on International Law, as connected with this matter ; he 
glanc'cs at the history of the i)roiectoratc — including (at greater length) the 
annexation of Oudh ; he treats ot I.apse and Adoption; and he gives 
cLarly our present policy and mode of dealing with native Stales. The 
nature ot sovereignty ami feudalism in India is next* given at length, with 
its difference in various parts of India. Chapter X\TI states very fairly 
some of the advantages of native rule ; and Cna])ter is on Jiulia in 

-relation to Imperial hVderation. Afany things laid down by Mr. Tupper 
arr simply applications of Western legal ideas to t!ie special circumstances 
of India; and these, though sound enough in themselves, must rather 
rank as what should be than as what actually is' the law at j)resent. We 
have the power t(; lay down laws; and so I<>ng as we d(; thjs with due 
ctmsideration for the lights, feelings and- MiA'cpJ.ibilities . of our Indian 
feudatories ami subjects, they will accept our regulations willingly, act up 
to fhem honestly, and l)e loyal to our paramount power. But we must be 
just and jirudent. Mi Tupper tells us plainly dial his book is unofficial. 
It is a “study ” to help towards the settlement of a (juestion as important 
and ('omplicated as it is difficult and delicate. As a help to this desirable 
conclusion, his work is invaluable to Biiiish and Indian fiohticians ; and 
we congratulate Mr. Tupper on having written with much pains a book 
de.serving of deep and careful study, free from serious blemishes, and 
staling his cas^ ably and clearly. Wc hope that he will be followed by 
other writers, on the lines which he has here opened out and made 
practicable for them, with one strong, admirable effort* 

2. Ceykni hi iSiyj, by John Fk rch'sson (London : John Hadden and 
Co., 1893; 7s. 6d.) is a well illustrated Handbook t«) Ceylon, -brought ujr- 
to dace from former editions, and enlarged by tlie addition of the statistic.s 
of the census of 1891. 'The appendices which form the bulk of this stout 

* We have jusi receive<i an .-irLicle on the above work \^hich, with every appreciation 
of its able writer, differs from llie opinion of its reviewer in this issue in pointing out that 
it will lead to the still further lowering of the status of our Indian Feudatories. We pro^ 
pose to examine this subject in our next issue. — En. * 
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volume, deal, at length, with aiany‘matt*ers concerning Ceylon, its products, 
sports and resources, and they are generally very interesting reading. 
Appendix VII, where under’the title of Christianity and Missions in Ceylon, 
we had expected to find much interesting detail, gives little beyond a 
panegyric of the author’s own sect and his efiorts at disestablishment. 
There is a rather long drawn description of an “ Klephant Kraal,” by which 
we suppose he means a Keddah ; but he errs in saying that it is peculiar 
to the Island. Appendix \T, on Anarudhai)iira is the most interesting 
part of the b6ok. d'here is tdo much tendency to giving a mikuy de rose 
view of things ; and those who have been in the island, will hardly agree 
that there are no leeches or snakes in Ceylon. 

3. Round the Black ^^an's Garden, by Zki.ik Coia ii.i.l, K. R.C.S. (Edin- 
burgh and London : W. Blackwood and Sons, 1S93 ; 16s.). This book is 
excellently got up by the publishers ; it is w^ell “written and well-illustrated 
by the authoress ; and it has two good maps, — one of Africa and the other, 
on a larger scale,* of Central Madagascar. The accidental s[)oiling of 
many of the negatives taken by the authoress of typical natives in various 
places, was a serious loss, with* which the reader will sympathi/.e. She 
gives us a personal account, interspersed with good descriptions of places 
and peoples, of a journey from Alexandria, via Sue/., Mombasa and the 
inevitable Zanzibar, to Madagascar, which she traversed from East to 
West. This is the most interesting pan of the book, because it deals with 
an almost unattempted country; and in the lively pages de.stribing i.er 
journey, some’ space is occupied by M. My re de \blers, who, transferied 
from Madagascar for no special qualification as far as our authort.ss «.an 
tell us, is now engaged in trying to bully and outwit Siam. IToin Mada- 
gascar our authoress and her husband W'ent to Mo/ambique, (^uilunane, 
Louren(;o Manpies and Durban, whence they visited Pretoria, joannesburg, 

‘ Kimberley and Cape Town. Thence going by steamer to the (Jananes, 
they proceeded to SenegamBia, and visited Jlathhurst, Sierra Leone, Pabt na, 
Accra, Bonny and Libreville, and ended their long and eventful journe) at 
Lisbon. Mrs. Colville writes well and jdeasantly, and is a good observer 
and a plucky traveller ; and her book will be read wdth great pleasure by 
the general reader, who besides the entertainment provided by the varied 
incidents depicted in its pages will find no small amount of knowledge of 
the lands and peoples visited by the authoress. 

4. Lord Auckkmd^ by Captain L. J. Trotter (Oxford : 'Phe Clarendon 
Press, 1893 ; 2s. 6d : Rulers of India Series). 1 'he different volumes of a 
Series like this are necessarily of varying merit, according to the capacity 
of each individual author. In the volume here noticed. Captain Trotter 
maintains the high position secured to him as an author by his previous 
works. As a biography, however, it is decidedly wanting. We are told 
little regarding Lord Auckland himself, either before, during or after his 
Governor-Generalship ; and even the sketch of his character is brief, frag- 
mentary and incomplete : w.e have the right to expect, in such a work, a 
good deal more regarding both the man and the ruler. Captain Trotter 
gives us, in fact, little beyond a history of the first Afghan war, with its 
fortuitous concourse of singularly blundering and incapable actors. 'Phis 
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our author has told in an excel lent •marmer— clearly, boldly and truthfully, 
though the^share of the blame deserved hy Lord Auckland himself is rather 
minimized. The story is very opportune in the present year, when the 
same “ Forward I^olicy is being agajn advocated and pursued, notwith- 
standing the w'arning voices of numerous able and experienced men ; and 
when young politicals eager for distinction and ignorantly earnest for the 
security of our North-western Frontier, are again being allowed to meddle 
and muddle, and to worry and harry on our extreme frontiers in that 
direction, while the Amir of Afghanistan is heing needlessly interfered with 
and abused. Among some other defects of Captain Trotter’s book, we 
note his having taken, at full value, Lroadfoot’s Career of Afajof^ George 
Broadjoot^ which thrusts the latter gentleman into an undeserved promi- 
nence. We would recommend the reading of Sir A. l.yalls just strictures 
on that work and his rerikurks on the piovcd character of its hero. The 
attempt to damage tlu* reputation of S^le should not have found a place 
in this account of the Afglian war. ♦ 

5. /.otd C/iTu, by (JoL. C. !>. Mai.ij-.son, (!.S. I. •(Oxford : 'Fhe Clarendon 
Press, 1^593: 2S. 6 ( 1 .). I'his other volun^e eff the Rulers of fndiu Series, 
more than maintains the high character of its predecessors ; and nothing 
less could be expec ted from the talented author, who is so thoroughly at 
home in every part of Indian History. He throws new light on Chw’s 
history from some documents lately published by Dr. Forrest. I'liQ account 
of the battle of Plassey is of deep interest ; (]ol. i^Iallcson shows clearly 
I low little of real fighting settled the already arranged fate of the betrayed 
ruler of llengal ; and how, for onc:e in his life, Clivef utterly unnerved, 
simply drifted into safety on a tide of events over wdiich, after he had 
started them, he was unable to exercise any control. Other parts of the 
book are ecjiially well done. Hut the defect, which wc have pointed out 
in other volumes of the series is not absent from this ; we see Clive, 
beautifully delineated as the dashing soldier, th(j daring leader; the inflexible 
governor, and the prudent reformer ; but’of C^livt as a husband, a father, a 
friend, as a man in one vs'ord, little or nothing is given except what one 
may read between the lines of the history. His private domestic life 
remains so much under a veil, that Lady Clive is barely mentioned ; and 
here at least we have no hint how many children they had, when she died, 
and how they lived togethei. I'here are some blemishes of diction. One 
cannot gather who murdered Chanda Sahib (p. 73), or what w’as the 
insidious disease which rarely left him ” (p. 142), what it was he proi)oscd 
to do with his jaghir, nor how the Clive fund in 1858 came to Clive’s 
descendants ([). 178). There are some peculiar and faulty constructions 
as at pp. 40, 65, j 53. 'rhe “ stiver at p. 173 may pass ; but a grove cannot 
be correctly described as dwgonal to a river (p, 95) nor a man as “ resolving 
to act in petto f (p. 66) ; and to sue in forma pauperis (p. 118) is (pite a 
different thing from being merely a humble suppliant. Surely it was nT>r 
the Subahdar but the Subah which was put up for sale (p. 162). There 
are misj)rints as in for 113 (page 87), Doh for Dah at p. 118, India Office 
for India House, several times. But what becomes of Sir W. Hunter’s 
transliteration, when Shah ’Alam (King of the World) is changed passim. 
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into Shah Alim (Learned King) ; apd the IMogul Emperor, well known as 
Auriingzebe becomes Aurungzib under Col. Malleson’s pen and.Aurungzib 
under that of Captain Trotter. These are, however, minor defects, which 
we point out rather for the sake Of correction by the gifted author in 
subsequent editions of the book, which are sure to be called for, as new 
documents are unearthed. We have to thank Col. Malleson for a book as 
delightful to read as it is correct and*exact. 

6. Annifigzib., by Stani.ky Lanje Toolp:, B.A. (Oxford ; The Cdarendon 

Press, 1893 ; 2s. 6d.). In this work, another of the Rulep^s of India Series, 
the auth^or gives us an excellent portrait of the great Imperial bigot, whc; 
though not the greatest of the Mogul Emperors reigned over a larger extent 
of Indian territory than did any of his race. Yet amid the glory ot his 
surroundings and the amount of his revenues, the star of Mogul domination 
had already passed the zenith. Our author believes in the entire sincerity 
of Aurungzib’s bigotry and religiousness, and he certainly presents strong 
arguments for it : but they are not absolutely convincing, and we still feel 
that a certain amount of Viypocrisy was not absent from the character of 
the ‘‘Namazi” as Dara called him. The word-]Kjrtrait of the man and 
ruler given us by our author is ‘as excellent as the engraving from an Indian 
artist’s pencil which forms the frontispiec e of the volume. Theie is an 
opportune discjuisition at ]>. 120 jjroving that the Rupee of Aurung/ab’s 
time was fully from 2s, ^:;d. to 2s. 6d. Not only the Emperor himself, hut 
the circumstances of his times and the changes then taking plac'o m 
India are clearly given, making the whole a very readable volume of this 
excellent series, object, however, to the by no mcaiih jjroved charge 

of immorality against Jehanara Begum, whose loyal filial devotion during 
her unfortunate father’s captivity ought to have ensured the veiling of this 
irrelevant scandal. 'Phe mention, too, of bhajig (p. 49 and clsev\heTe) in 
Connexion with deeds of Kajput valour is historically incorieci and calum 
nious. Rajput chivalry needsi no, stimulant beyond its own high sense of 
honour, and to say that tlicy need intoxicants is as untrue as the assertion 
that the I'Vench charge on C'hampagne, or the P>ritish resist to the death 
on Whisky or Beer. But the most serious blot in Mr. Puole’^ work is 
his description of Delhi and of the Mogul’s palace, where, while ])rofessing 
to follow the generally accurate Bernier, there is no excuse for his ])lacing 
the Chandni Chauk (Silver Street) inside the h'ort, any more than for 
placing on the wrong w^alls the “ Jirdt^us bar rn-i zamin as/, JIamin 

ast, o hainin ast, 0 ha min astl It would be well for Mr. Poole to correct 
his pages of description of the great Imperial city with the help of some- - 
and there are still a few alive— who knew Delhi and especially the Imiicrial 
palace before the time of the Indian mutiny. 

7. Lord Welleslty, by the Rev. W. A. Hu'iboN, M.A. (Oxford : 'I'he 
Ckirendon I^ress, 1893 ; 2s. 6d.). This — the last issued volume of the 
Rulers of India Series - is superior to several of its companions in giving 
us a better biography of its helro, and thus placing before the reader not 
only Wellesley the Ruler, but also Wellesley the man. Mr. ITuiton had 
to contend not with the want but with the exuberance of the materials for 
his work ;*but the selections already published — and these he candidly 
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iicknowledges - placed valuable hiatter re^dy to his hands, and he has 
used it skilfully and ably. Wellesley’s great qualities are impartially noted 
with all his little foibles; his accomplished services and his proposed 
reforms --especially for the eductioo of officers — are well shown; the 
circumstances of the times are carefully delineated, their difficuliies clearly 
staled, and the vexitious action of the Court of Directors, hampering 
iiim as they hampered others both before and after him, are duly dw'elt 
upon. 'Fhat Welleslty did really found the British Indian JC iij)ire and 
thus did an mestima'ile service to England, and by no nreans a less one 
for India itself, is an admitted fact; the justification of his jiredetermined 
scheme of aggrandizement at the expense of Indian states is by no means 
an easy task. Tt may be said that if he had not founded the British Indian 
Empire someone else would have established a French one, may make his 
action jiolitically justifi,'?f)lc ; but* we must distinguish between his case and 
that of some of his (ximpeers who acied under the necessity of self-preser- 
vation, whereas he deliberately planned and ])erseVeringly executed an 
aggo'ssive system of extension, which, whatever^its innate worth and result- 
ing beiK'fits, lieg.in and ended with many acts of (piestionahle justice : — 
c.g. his action towards the Nizam. But- apart from this ('onsideration, 
wliK'h is not inopportune amid the present craze fur another “forward 
Boicy,” he reitamly was a great man, who achieved a great work, and 
Ich lo hi^) followers, despite themselves, the task of consolidating and 
cxiending it. It logically resulted in the presen't develo[)ed stale of ihis 
great dependimy of the British Empire. Lord W'ellesley and his work 
ha\e found a go )<! nistorian in Mr. Hutton, ^\’e mlist, however, note, as 
usual, a few derd< ts. d'ho dales at p. 44 are incorrect and (onfused; 
.Madhava Kao becomes Mahadaji and Nana is used as a iviriie instead of 
being a title, at p. S 3 , v\e have jadhpur at j). (}8 ; and Omdal iil (Jmrah 
for Onidai iil Omrnh in several ]>!aees. We hope to see these and similar 
trlemishes eliminated in future editions ; forgone of the services rendered 
by thi^ Ridan of India Series is the stitiiui^ting of a taste for Indian 
litciaturc whic'h is proved by the call for successive editionsvif most of the 
volumes of the series, already published. 

8. The Booh oj Bnodi^ by R. H. Chari.ks, M.A. (Oxford : d'hc (laicndon 
Press, jiSp:; ; lOs.). Mr. Charles has given us a most valuable work, the 
knowledge of which is necessary lo all students of the Bible ; fu the ideas 
in it must have existed in the minds of the writers of the New Testament, 
and of both Jewish and C'hristian writers down to the fourth century. Our 
translator has been preceded by several and notably by Professor 1 iillniann, 
whose learned and exhaustive work, indispensable to all who succeed him, 
Mr. Cdiarles has mainly followed, supplementing it by the many dis- 
coveries since made. Mr. diaries gives the text of Dillmann’s translation, 
adding, in notes, his own corrections from the .Ethiopian MS. discoveied 
by him in the Brilivsh Museum, d’his modest plan is by no n]eans good, 
and we should have preferred Mr. Charles’ continuous tran.slation from 
the British Museum MS., with Dillinann’s variations in the notes ; and we 
hope this will be done in any future editions that may be called for. 
Fragments of the Creek and l.atin versions, also recently discovered, 
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have helped lo make the result of Mr.* Charges’ learned labours more 
satisfactory ;.and his book is a complete exposition of all that we yet know 
regarding the Hook of Enoch. His introductions, general and special, 
•his notes and critical apparatus, his excursus and appendices are all 
valuable contributions both to philology and Exegesis ; and we recommend 
it warmly lo our readers, A very interesting study is that of the origin of 
evil spirits from the souls of the slaughtered giants, the descendants of the 
angels and of the daughrers of men~which seems to constitute a link 
between demons^ Jirins and Devst 

y. T//r S/^^rv of Abibal the Tmman^ by Val C. Hkinsi:!’, A. R.A. 
(London Smith Elder and ('o., 1893; 2s. 6d.), has eighty pages of an 
insipid story of the imaginary find by the pretended tianslator of the 
false papyrus of a pointless story of Abibal ; a Hhcenician supposed to 
be shipwrecked and offered as a sacrifice .to the gods in ancient Hrnain. 
There is nothing novel or interesting jn either the plots or the results of 
the two stories, or pans ot one story. Historical fiction is all right, when 
the author avows his literal;,)’ ofLpring ; but the staiemcnts of giving pre 
tended translations from imaginary ancient docLiinentj> goes beyond fiction ; 
and as it may misguide the general reader, it ajiproaches dangerously near 
becoming a falsehood. 

10. llic Life atid Enh rprise vj Ferdinaud dt /.cssifs^ by ( 1 . Ha km. 11 
Smith (London : W. 11 . Allen and C'o., 1893 ; 7s. 6d.). 'I'he sad darkness 
enveloping the evening of the life ol this truly grand Ftenchinan gi\es to 
this book a deep and melancholy interest. 'I'he author begins with an 
account of the disticguished family of which k'erdinand has been the 
most distinguished. He then relates Ferdinand’s successful and brilliant 
diplomatic career, in which his tact, energy, honesty and kind-heartedness 
are conspicuous in a remarkable degree. 'I'hat career closed with an 
undeserved censure by a Ministerial Court w'ho were really the parties 
meriting blame.- It drove Ferdinand to the great work of his life- tuc 
Suez Canal ; and we are told, 'at 'length, the single-handed firmness of 
purpose, the indefatigable labours, the undaunted perseverance, and the 
unconquerable energy which accomplished that enterprise in the teeth of 
the senseless resistance of F^ngland. Next follows, in equal detail, the 
unfortunate Panama Canal scheme. That it was undertaken imprudently — 
especially as regards the inevitable loss of life in that terrible climate -is 
now an acknowledged fact. Hut beyond that, f’erdinand de Lesseps 
himself seems to be clear of blame, on whomsoever that may ultimately 
rest. Among the causes of failure, sufficient prominence is not given to 
the great earthquake of September 1882 (p. 271). The late trial and its 
results are given at great length ; with touching scenes of the present child- 
like condition of the Great Engineer : what the French deserve for their 
action against Ferdinand personally, no words can say. 'I'he book is well 
written, occasionally a little prolix, but full of interest. 'I'here are some 
easily rectified mistakes— as ('jceronaccio for ( !iceruacchio the Roman 
demagogue, and a hopelessly confused .sentence at p. 17; and sufficient 
credit is not given to Lord Beaconsfield^s statesmanly purchase of the 
Canal Shares in 1875 (PP- ^77 book, however, will be read 
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with a sad pleasure by all.* ThS text of the treaty of Paris in 1888, which 
fixes the international status of the ^ue/ Canal is of permanent value. 

11. Per dan Literature^ A 7 icient and Modern^ by Elizabeth A. Reed 
(Chicago : S. G. Griggs and Co., 1S93 ; $2.50). As a popular compilation 
of much information, thi.s book does a service to the general reader by 
placing before him in a condensed form— -with occasional inaccuracies — 
what he would otherwise have to seek in many and not easily accessible 
books, 'Phe authoress deals with Cuneiform* Pahlavi, and Persian, in- 
cluding --goodness only knows why — iht (Juran. There is a good deal of 
the style known in America as “ High falutin which often degenerates 
into sounding nonsense. 'Phe authoress continually speaks of*the “feet ” 
of mountains, l)ut does not specify how many each has ; and trips in her 
mythology, and, of course, in her Oriental words. Canopus, she says, 
"‘was a star”; what •it has l>ecome now who may tell. At p. 224 she 
conde.sccnds to call the Shah Naijieh “a valuable Persian ('lassie,” and 
that “in the J'ersian tongue it exists only in manTweript foim,” evidently 
ignorant of the books true place in Persian •literature, its i)eculiar purity 
of style, and the fact of its having been, dong ago, printed in France and 
in India, not to mention other countries. We wish, nevertheless, to 
comj)liment her on her diligence and ])erseverance. She gives us frequent 
extracts from Persian books, and thus jiresents to her readers specimens 
of some of the gems of oriental thought and language. The book is 
ul telly useless to orientalists, as wanting both ifi depth and accuracy ; but 
it will benefit the general reader, because in generally following approved 
authors — Sayce and Rawlinson— our authoress»is not often astray. 

12. Canadian J^oems and edited by W. I). F|(;h j hall, M.A., of 

Montreal (London: Walter Scott, 1893; is.). A dainty little volume of 
selected fioetry by Canadian authors, arranged under nine distinct heads, 
illustrative of ( 'anadian national life and as])irations, ('anadian history.and 
scenery, ( 'anadian sjiorts and seasons. The versificaiionr throughout is as 
correct, varied and charming as the subject* matter. ' The beautiful ballad 
form lies side by .side with lordly Spenserian stanzas and the nervous 
long measure rendered familiar m Macaulay’s I. ays of Ancient Rome. 
1'he double nationality with its double history is well and justly rellected, 
as is also the blending of the two together in the new spirit of the united 
nation, loyal and true to British Imjierialism. At pages 8 and 9 is a 
stirring popular song, of which we quote the concluding verse : 

“ O triune kingdom of the brave, 

O Sea-girt Island of the free, 

O Empire of the land and wave, 

Our hearts, our hands are all for thee. 

Stands Canadians, firmly stand 

Round the flag of Fatherland.” 

Our readers will appreciate the poetic spirit and sentiment of thts iittle 
gem from p. 120 : 

“ O light canoe ! where dost thou glide ? 

Below thee gleams no silvered tide, 

But concave heaven’s chiefest pride. 
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Above thee burns Eve’s l^osy bar : 

Below thee throbs her darling star ; 

Deej) ’neath thy keel her round worlds are ! 

Above, below, 0 sweet surprise ! 

'I o gladden happy lover^’ eyes 
No earth, no wave, —all jewelled skies !” 

We strongly recommend this charming collection of beautiful poems. 

13. The Story of a Damiy\ etc., by'G. K. (London: W. H. 

Alien, 1893 ; 6s.)., This book ronsi.^ts of two })arts. The first relates, in 
a graphic and pleasant style, a tale of Indian life fortunately of rare oc- 
cunence — the night attack by robbers on a village head-man’s house, at- 
tended with unusual and harrowing fatalities, — the tracing of the murderous 
outrage to its actors and abettors, — their pursuit, capture, and execution. 
1'lie characters are well drawn, and the narrative spirited and smooth. 'I'he 
second part describes the gaieties into which mo.st Indian stations break 
out, at least once a year .when dances and (’inners, races and athletic sports 
reign, amid some flirting and, inu( h merriment. Here too the narrative is 
grajihic and good ; and thougli it Lacks the excitement of the dacoity story, 
it presents a well-drawn picture of Anglo-Indian life. 'I'hc whole is a 
pleasant and interesting [)0ok. Publishers should remember that books on 
India require the revision of their jiroofs by coinjietent readers. Here we 
are treated to “ Tric/anopoly,” and “SahibVok,” fizzes (ficu^) Indic.a.” 
“matda/z”; and so on. 'I’lvzsc might pass ; but the unconscious use of an 
inqiroper Hindustani word on page 25S should he rec tified at once. 

14. Parihitu by i’Ror. Gkori.k R.\wi.in.son. .M.A., IcK.G.S. (London: 
T'. Fisher Unwin; New York; (F P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893; 5s.), 'This 
new volume, — the 34th of the Story of the Nations Series which is doing 
good work in popularizing ancient History in detail -i.> worthy of a jilace 
in the Series, and worthy of the High reputation of its author. A good map 
of Ancient Parthia and its surrounding countries accompanies the work, 
with .several illustrations, especiaRy Parthian coins. I’rof. Rawhn.son 
hist gives the geograph) of Parthia and its surroundings, and what is known 
of the ethnography of the people, whom he decides to belong to the 
Turanian race. Then he ccmrectly traces their hi.story in a clear, and 
pleasant style, through all its vicissitudes, from after the death of Alexander, 
its contests with its .Seleucidan, Hactrian and Armenian neighbours, and 
its wars with the Roraan.s, to its downfall from a levolt of the Persians, 
under Artaxerxes. The last chapter— Parthian Art, Religion and C’ustoms 
— forms a most interesting portion of a wholly interesting work, which, with 
the other publications of which it forms a part, we can sincerely recommend. 

15. Hindustani as it Ouy^hf to be Spoken^ by J. I’wkedik, Heng. C.S., 
2nd Ed. (Calcutta and London : Thacker and Co., 1893 

glad to welcome anything which is at all likely to help the study of Oriental 
languagVts. In this Work, the last 225 pages consist of a double vocabulary, 
FInglish-Hindustani and vice-versa. Of the first 100 pages, no small part 
is made up of columns of words with their meaning.s, which the author, in 
his preface, tells us, one nmst learn. We hope not ; otherwise he will learn 
much that is not Hindustani at all : — Barun (brown), Kauch (Couch), names 
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of European wines and ,articl^s of clothing, etc., which one wonders to 
find in such a book. Glancing at Kindotii,’we find numerous mistakes : — 
Hisab 'iikhna for doin^ accounts, p. 24 ; cha^ c for Cha^ p. 1*2 ; chiz sab for 
furniture ; for bath ; several names of months and days at p. 66 ; 

and several ordinals at p. 103. Eyen the vocabularies are not trustworthy : 
firmness is not sakhti^ and Ant is a better word for peach than Shaftalu, 

16. Etudes camomiques siir la repiiblique dc Nicaragua^ par Desire Pector 

(Neufchatel, 1893), is a detailed cei)ort on this Central American State, 
containing useful and reliable informapfin on its gtogra])hy, politics and 
commercial statistics, very important for intending emigrants and investors, 
and interesting to the general reader. , 

17. IVie Great Palace of Constantinople., by Dr. A. G. Paspatk.s 
(London and Paisley: Alexander Gardener, 1893; los. 6d.). Mr.AVilliam 
Metcalfe presents ns with an excellent translation, from the modern Greek, 
of the erudite work of the lamented Dr. J^aspates. The stout 8vo. volume, 
accompanied by a map showing th& position of the ^ ncient buildings, is of 
commanding interest to archtcologists and, though in a less degree, to 
readers and students of Jiy/antme history^ which it enables us now to study 
more (dearly by the assignment of localities, that were hitherto little more 
than mete names. Personal observations and excavations, where practicable, 
have been supplemeuted by a lare familiarity ’with Pyzantine writers, whose 
works have been exhaustively studied for topographical references ; and 
though these woiks are at times vague amj even contradictors, their 
collation has enabled the erudite author to fix, at least apjiroximately, the 
sites of most of the places mentioned in Byzantine history. He follows in 
the main Constantine Porphyrogenitus. Yet stud) mg the text side by side 
witli the map, we cannot but see that a gieat deal is guess-work and does 
not quite tally with the descrii)tion quoted -take, as an instance, the Hall 
of the Pearl, p. 216. It is not to be expe(!ted that one author alone could 
fix definitely, in one effort, the position of buildings of w;hich all traces arc 
either completely lost, or the sites axe (:#verj.'d with jnodern abominations. 
Students of Rmnan 'rojiogr.qihy will undei stand the diffnailty : and hence 
we are all the moie grateful to Dr. Pasjiates and his translator for the 
present attenqit, successful as it is almost beyond all hope. 

18. Chips by an Old Chum (London : Cassell and Co., 1893 ; is ) is a 
light and aiiy sketch of the aulhoi’s experiences in Australia, some 40 
years ago. Things have, of course, changed greatly in the meantime ; and 
the Australia here described can no more be a guide to the colony at 
the jiresent time, than it can be to ancient Britain ; but it is a clear and 
detailed account of life in Australia in the olden days ; and as the author 
tried town and country life and gold-digging, there is much variety as well 
as interest in the 94 pages of this well got-up little work. 

19. The Spoilt Child, by Pkary Ch.\n i) Miijer (Calcutta and I.ondon : 
Thacker and Co., 1893 ; 4s. 6d.). Mr. Oswell has done well in presenting 
the English reader with a genuine Bengali novel, written by Bengali and 
dealing with Bengali life. Almost all the characters are natives of India, 
of various castes, religions and states of life. Hie story is meant to show 
the evil of excessive parental love, which, by indulging every whim and 
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neglecting to punish, forms that very common evil in India, — a spoilt 
child. The incidents narrated by the author are good, the tale is full of 
interest and is well told. Being a didactic tale, however, it, as a matter of 
course, is rather prosy and goody-goody. Its chief merit consists in the 
insight which it gives into native mariners of life and thought — generally 
unknown (piantities to most Europeans. The translator has done his part 
well, though there is an occasional slip, as at p. 152, when the visitor snaps 
his fingers when Matilal sighs -o, praoticc with Hindus, when one yaic ns. 
The i)ook is well gdt up ; and we recommend it to our readers as one in 
which they will find much interest and amusement. 

20. From Messrs. J. Clay wc have received Book VI JI. of IJcrodatus^ 
with an introduction and notes by K. S. Sm e kbukcih, M.A. (Cambridge : 
University I’ress ; 1-ondon: C. J. ("lay, 189^^; 4s.). 'Uhis volume fully 
maintains the character of the well-known and justly admired Titt Press 
Series. Mr. Shuckburghs notes are both numerous and good, and the 
(Geographical and Historical Index is both full and valuable. 

21. A Short History of China, by Dkmkirius (G. liouj.oKU (London ‘ 

W. H. Allen and (^o., 1893; Boulger's larger History of 

China is favourably known ; and this shorter one, which, as he tells us, is 
more than a mere abridgment of the former, is a book we can lecominend 
to those of our readers, who wish to form a correct idea of the jiresent 
condition and government of the great Eastern hanpire. d'en pages — and 
[uitc enough— dispose of the semi-mythical history of the ('eiiturics before 
our era : the next 24 pages bring us nearly to the ( lose of the viiith century 

when we reach more trustworthy sources of knowledge ; and 12 more 
pages land us at the Mongol comjuest in the xiiith century. 'Fhc ( haraiter 
and deeds of Genghiz Khan are well commented on at })p. 54 — 56. 'Fhe 
Manchu conquest brings us to p. 125 ; and in the remaining 294 ])ages, 
Mr. Boulgcr treats, in increasing detail, the modern history of Chinn ; and 
more than half the volume deals with the i>resenl century, 'i'he decline 
of the Manchu power, the increasing contact with foreigners, the wars and 
troubles resulting therefrom, the military operatiiuis and rebellious tliat 
ensued, are all given in good order and projiortion. .Vor are the internal 
affairs of the Emjiire, its intricate system of government and jiolicy, so 
unintelligible to the ordinary Western reader, neglected : all these points 
are brought down to date and are treated fairly and imjjartially. A chrono 
logical table of the dynasties and emperors, and, as an aj)pendix, the texts 
of various treaties between England and CGhina comiilcte a very useful and 
well-written book, d'here are blemishes which few works are ijuite free 
from. At p. ] 2, Mr. Boulger who ought to know^ better repeats the shocking 
bad character given to Eucrezia Borgia chiefly by Victor Hugo— -a character 
unknown to her good and faithful people of Ferrara. He often calls the 
Chinese troops opposed to the Taipings the “ever victorious army,” for- 
getting that tlie name applied to them only after Gordon assumed their 
direction ; and this misnomer is used even on the page where he himself 
records their defeat. Matteo Ricci, the well-known Jesuit Astronomer, 
becomes an astrologer at ]). loi. The diction, too, is at times prolix, and 
often capable of useful condensation. But on the whole Mr, Boulger gives 
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us a very readable and exact history, in which we note as a special charac- 
teristic, the justice with which he app«rtion*s blame, where blame is due, to 
the foreigners who have themselves pretty often caused that veiy hatred of 
the C^,hinese which they then decry. Instances will be found at pp. 100,. 
160, 248, etc. There is a useful map : and the work is an excellent book 
of reference for libraries. 

22. Pcrso7ial Narrative of a Pilm^rvnage io A I Mediftah and Meccah^ by 
f^-\i*T\iN Sir Richard Uurtoh, 2 wols. (London: Tylston and Edwards, 
1803 ’ I2S.). Lady Burton has undeptaken to issue, Sts a memorial to her 
late husband, a new edition of his works, at reasonable prices ; and Messrs. 
Tylston and Edwards here give us the first instalment, in a re-issue of 
perhaps the best known and most popular of Burton's many writings. The 
two v’oluines are excellently got up, with the illustrations and maps well 
executed, and give a good earnest of the rest of lEirton’s works being 
made easily accessible to the general reader, in a very creditable form. Of 
the hook itself, but little need be said here as a recommendation, as it had 
already reached a fourth edition before the author’s death. "J'he incidents 
of a journey, as daringly planned as it was j)ersevcringly and ably con- 
ducted, are graphi('ally set down : the author’s notes of manners and 
customs are of the deepest interest ; and* Jlurton’s many gieat and good 
qualities shine forth very ])r()minently. 'The sustained ])retence of being 
a Muhammadan when he was not, is a matter for more condemnation 
than it has met vvith. Many will agree that rio amount of knowledge 
atquiied or information procaiied can compensate for the moral evil done 
by travestying things sacred for profane pur]>oses. Of course this ])rctcnce 
of being a Musulman teduced considerably both the difficulty and the 
d.mgei of the undertakitig, though we have no intention of derogating from 
the one or the other. Burton went as an Afghan Muhammadan ; and we 
doubt whethei there would have been any more danger for one who pro- 
fessed to bean I'biglish or a PVench Muhammadan. Worthy of all admira- 
tion are his talent for disguise, his ]m)wc¥s of observation, his readiness 
in diliK ulty, his perseverance, tact, endurance and energy which have pro- 
cuix d to the world so deejily interesting a nairative of a journey through 
countries and a description of jilaces which had been till his visit almost - 
but not quite- -a sealed book to the West. Our readers will jieruse, with 
pleasure, even if it he not for the first lime. Sir Ric'hard’s visit to the Ilejjaz. 

23. Pile J/ife of Sir R. /e Puritan by his wife (Lady) Tsauki. 

IL’kion; 2 vols. (London: (fhapman and Hall, 1893; 42s.). These 
two very bulky volumes, whic h reflect every credit on the publishers, 
contain a most elaborate and detailed account of their hero, with copious 
extracts from his writings published and unjiublished, the whole of his own 
autobiography, and a good deal of Lady Burton’s additions, exjilanations 
and i'xairsiis. The result, though heavy and tiresome to read, is a perfect 
picture of Sii Richard, with all his gifts and all his defects. ■ Not that Lady 
Burton ever could see any defect in him : to her he was, most* excusably, 
the one man created while all others only grew. But in her blind adora- 
tion, she has given much which a more judicious biographer would have 
omitted ; and her indiscriminating publication of all that she can recall of 
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his words and dt-eds, presents us the man as he really was : strong-minded, 
strong-bodied and learned in manyibriental tongues ; j)assionate, pushing, 
plucky and persevering ; headstrong, venturesome, obstinate and eccentric ; 
. lively, jovial, and highspirited ; a good friend and a bitter enemy ; an 
excellent writer, a daring traveller, a \uccessrul explorer ; seIf-oi)inionated, 
if not vain : with many fine qualities and great gifts, but also with no 
small defects. What I^ady Burton says of the l^ress writers, that the 
} 3 urton of their ideas was not the real Burton at all, hut a man she had 
never seen or knotrn (ii. p. 409^ is true of herself. From the puerilities 
related of her first seeing him (i. p. 166) to the moment of going to press 
with herdiook, she has worshipped belore an ideal idol, unable to see the 
reality before her; and so far as her biography goes, the Nile, for him and 
of course for her, really issues out of the 'Tanganyika Lake, which Burton 
discovered I It goes without saying that Sir Richard’s Biography in lauiy 
Burton’s hands becomes also a concurrent biography of Lady Burton ; 
that in trying unc^sciously to paint him in false colours, she unwittingly 
shows more of his nature than the most skilful jiaintir could have done ; 
and that her own character isjai^ bare before the readei of her pages as 
plainly as that of her husband. There is a good deal of unnecessary pad- 
ding— long pages of extracts from his published woiks, extrac ts from 
his diary having no connexion with his life (us the Casa Micciola earth 
(juakc and other things at ii. p. 253) ; absurd details such as doses of 
medicine administered and tlieir effects, newspa{)er extrai ts, and the like 
Far more serious faults are the attempts to lower the characters of well 
known men, whether because Burton disliked them, or came into contrast 
with them, as the great Outram, W. G. Palgrave, Siieke, Grant, Sir W. 
Williams of Kais, Monsignor Valerga, etc. Lady Burton’s liook, lull ol 
blemishes as a mere literary [iroductiun and a (onventional hiograpliy, 
is a perfect repro«iuction of *her husband (and of Imr.^elf), and as such is 
all the more interesting to read, as it is invaluable for actpiiring a thoiough 
knowledge of a remarkable a«d distinguished man, who is a profilahle 
subject for stndv, if we admit that “'The greatest study of mankind man.” 

24. 'The Chronicles of Bnd^^efot c, by Ii/riors Pkitchari), T.S.S., 
F.R.G S. (London: H. Allen and Co., 1S93 , hs.). We welcome this 
new edition of a hook which excited much attention and did much good 
at its first appearance. 'I'he facile and graceful pen of the sometime editor 

tllSi- -CXVffV*, - y n y - - ^ _ 

Anglo-Indian life, but records also the evils of some workings of the 
Indian departmental service and '^specially the condition of our ( ourls c>f 
justice and administration where the European officers are so completely 
under the thumb of theif native officials or Amla, that they see and hear 
only with the latter’s eyes and eais. Many things have changed since 
these Chronicles were first published at Agra; but we have no reason for 
riiinking that India has changed in this last particular. On the contrary, 
the throwing openjof the. service to natives under the comj^etitivc system 
often brings forward to even more prominent pusiiions and places in more 
influence and power'classes of Indians who, except in the matter of knowing 
English, are utterly unfitted to govern or even to help in governing. The 
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amount of injustice and opj)ression resulting from the old system and if 
possible now aggravated imdt r tlie ,n<^vv development may be seen and 
guessed in 4 he lively fjages of l\lr. Pritchard, who, as a practising Barrister 
in the Indian courts, was much behind the scenes, and, known to be 
unconnected with the (Government, allowed to see and hear much whic:h 
mcost Ruro])cans resident in India little dream of. Idis Chronicles })ass frcun 
grave tcj gay and from sad to amusing-; red tai)e arid official routine, strict 
integrity and false accusations, ahsurd.schemes and laughable occurrences, 
incredible folly and liorrihlc injustice })ass before the eyes of the reader 
in a long and brilliant array of varying incidents, d'he book is of equal 
value both to those who know India and tho-.e who do not. . 

.*5. of the JJhfory of inJia^ by J. (j. Mafcshman, Cl.S.I. 

(lOdinhiirgh and 1 .ondon : W. Bku kwood and Sons, ; 6s.). We 

welcome this abridgment of Marshman’s well-known and much valued 
work, very neatly pi]l)]islu*d in one handy volume. The early and the 
Muhammadan ])eriods ha\e been coitdenscd, while the British epcjch, as 
of miK ]i greater im])orlance, has been expanded into fuller detail. It 
fc;rms an ac curate History of India, for re/ereiice regarding leading events, 
notable persons and important circumstances, from the earliest times to 
the assum})tion of the ( ioveriiment of India by the C'rown directly. A 
subscejuent section gives in j;)ages a summar)^ of events from 1S58 tci 
— ap[)ropnately concluding witli the last census. \ cry unaccountably 
the date of 27th Marcli 1 8(>g i-> j)lac ed imnn diately after the statement 
that the Tin])er’a] census was taken ** fhis Vv-ar " ! 

2(». /Vie I)tdia 7 i Mufiiiy : Selectirms from Slate rai)ers, edited by G. W^. 
I'oKKhsi, BA., \V)1, I, * ((jalcutta : Military Dept, i'ress, 1803). M*. 

Forrest is so well known for his painstaking and judicious selections from 
the rercirds of the Government of India, over which he so ably and 
diligently ])resit]es as Director, that we need only say here that this volume 
— the first of a series to follow is well woithy of his high reputation! 
Tile Series is to ])resent to the public all.the#.ivailable State papers relating 
to the Mutiny. He has divided the mighty mass into three classes ; and 
the prC'-ent volume gives us the lirsl of thc^se, relating to the Barra/rkpui, 
Berhampur, Meerut and I >elhi revolts, down to the cajiturc of the last 
named city. AVe have not spac'c except fora brief review of this bulky 
bocak-~p[x 493 -P clviii -t- ci. 'The introduction gives an admirably c-Jear and 
succinct account of the? events till the capture cT Delhi ; but a few^ correc- 
tions arc needed. At the CGashmeie gate (p. 25) there wais no “long” 
drawbridge ; for it crossed only tlie moat, here but a few feet wide. Some 
Christians rccrcleft unmolested in Delhi (p. 30), mostly belonging to families 
that had served previous emperors, Kuss uili rdnge does not rise abruptly 

from the plains (p. 32), but lies beyond the Sewalik ridge. .'\ far mc:>re 
important mistake is that of denying T.ord T.awrencc’s advice of ])ushing 
straight for Delhi, and saying it must have led to disaster, forgetful of 4 ho 
fact that it was the delay in the attack which gave strength to the' defence. 
The selection of jiapers is very good, and besides some new matter, 
furnishes most interesting details of the Siege of Delhi ; but the chief 
interest centres naturally round the vexed cpiestlon of the cartridges. 

NEW .SERIES. VDE. VI. I«v 
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Regarding this we note first that. more infomiation is required: why, for 
instance, are we not given the pa[)ers on which the (iovernor General’s 
minute of the 27th Marclv 1857 was based, p. 88: ‘‘ Knquiry* was imme- 
diately made as to the composition of the grease. The tallow used had 
been supplied by a contractor, and it was ascertained that no sufficient 
precautions had been taken in the Arsenal to ensure the absence in it of 
all matter which might be objectionable to the Sepoys.” d'he only other 
paper bearing on this ])oint is the rfither off hand D.O. of Col. A. Abbott, 
C.B., Inspector General of Ordnlince, given at p[). 3 and 4 : “ 1 hear that 
objection has been made by the Seiioys to use the cartridges . . . because 
one end is . . . greasy. Tt is absolutely necessary that grease should be 
used. ... It was of cocoanut oil and bees wax. The present grease is 
tallow. I think that a committee should decide what grease should be 
employed.’’ Surely there is more than this in the Indian archives. In 
fact, our impression is strengthened that, no matter how much designing 
malcontents mayAiave utili/.ed the feeling to provoke a rebellion, the chief 
and in truth the only thing that diove the soldiers to a mutiny was the 
supposed attack on their caste* and religious system. General lleatsey 
seems to have been the only one to understand from the beginning that 
more than the Sepoys themselves were concerned in the matter ; and that 
even when they became convinced that the cartridges were innocent of all 
pollution, they still could not use them so long as their relatives and friends 
all over India, were persuaded that their use entailed loss of caste. Mr. 
Forrest fails to see this even now ; for at \). 6 he says : ‘‘ C'onccssions made 
to the murmurs and threats of an ignorant rare only increase their per- 
versity and folly.’’ Should we then ac't on the principle that when the 
culpable folly of a few officers, as in 1857, has excited a universal feat of 
religious interference, we should do nothing to allay it Who can say if 
Abbott and his assistants ' had been dismissed with ignominy from the 
service, and a plain straightforward proclamation been made to all India, 
the mutiny w^ould not haye been: averted ? Mr. Forrest’s own jxigcs show 
that the Sqjoys literally had no other grievance; that, to the last, they 
continued subordinate and respectful ; and that only the blindness of the 
Government in failing to see that they had to deal with the public opinion 
of India, even more than wuth the demands of the Sepoys, forced the 
reluctant soldiery to their fatal act. When the iqth Regiment was dis- 
banded, in the General Order read at that sad parade, there is some very 
vague generality, but no categorical denial of an attern[)t to lampvr with 
the caste of the men. The disbanding, moreover, was about the best 
means that could have been adopted for spreading the evil. Had General 
Hearsey and Major J. Bontein’s recommendations been followed in place 
of the ignorant and shortsighted ideas of higher placed officials, much 
evil might have been avoided, 'i'he book is sure to be studied with the 
greatest care, and will be read with the deepest interest ; for not only has 
lapse of time failed to lessen the captivating grasp of the story of the 
Indian Mutiny, but the papers here given both show more clearly its inner 
working, and convey lessons of care and caution in the details of adminis- 
tration which our officers, both Civil and Military, in India will do well to 
keep in niind. In England the book can be got at the India Office. 
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27. A J^ractical Arabic Gt'ammar^ 1 .,* compiled by M ajor A. O. 

Grekn, R.K., 3rd edition (Oxford ; The Clarendon Press). Ttie circum- 
stance that this (irammar should, in so short a time have passed through 
a third edition, would lead one to ;>iipi)osc that it is a w^ork of great 
excellence. No doubt, the book has its sphere of usefulness, but otherwise 
we liavc not been able to discover anything very remarkable in it. If this 
Grammar reaches a fourtii edition thi^ following corrections should, we 
think, be made : Page 5, No. i r — is noU a servile letter* p. ro, Pesson 2, 
in as much as there is nothing more regular in the Arabic language 
than the feminines of Adjectives denoting colour^ it is absurd to (iall this 
an irregular formation ; on the same page wdth is a blunder and 
so is on page 14; p. 20, f'^nnot form its plural p. 22, 

nation is iii*, with Kasra not Damma, the same on p. 23 should 

have the Kasra and no Damma. P. 27 is not a village, but a town, 
p. ^4 “ illustrious” is not P. 120, 172, the also regularly 

clianged into after w' and J as and • ihis should liave been men- 
tioned. 1 *. 120, the form is used to eVprt?ss any (juality which is verj^ 
conspicuous, es])ecially colour or distortion, •no 0^1 is to bec ome iulcnsely 
black, not merely to become black. 

2S. JZiigiish Arabic I’ocabu/ary, by la ir i.-( '< )ia )NM l fb Siack, C'.P. 
(I.ondon; Bernard ]’P , ^vo. The author of this voca- 

bulary takes ]iains to imy)ress upon his readers that he is treating of 
Ci>l/('(/uia/ and not c/assicai Aiabic, as if the former were not, at least 
three fourths, in perfec t aicoid with c lassical usage. I'o accentuate, no 
dc:)ubt, as nuu h as possible the diffeieiice supposed to exist between so called 
tol/ci/idtil and c/as<;ical .\rabic, the author caiefully registers in his vocabulary 
the vulgarest and Icjwest ex])ressions in ]>iefererKe to more refined -though 
not less colloquial terms — whenever he has the choic e. It appears from a 
yieiusal ot this book that the charmed circ^Ic cjf true collo(|uialisin is some- 
wliat nanow in Ailcu, for the following words seem to be unknown there, 
or j)eihaps the author has j)urposely omitted them on account of .their 
classical associations : absent from Colonel Stace’s collocjuial vc:>cabulary 
is the word JJeareu but JIcll is vvxdl represented by three incisive Arabic 
words, all, no doubt, thoroughly in use. J/<>st/ue, Ayuayrguc and Church 
are also, it seems, words that it is unnecc'^sary to know in Aden Sc:)ciety. 
But wdaat may be considered their o])])osites are conscientiously registered 
in the compilation before us. Prophel^ Priest and Apostle are omitted 
but A/issiouary figures and so do useful words like Intriguer^ Pimp^ etc. 
A/osleuiy Christian and Jew are left unmentioncd ih these select colloquial 
leaves, as the author probably found that the term JnfideC takes 
the place, in ccjiimion pai'lance, of these three wc^irds. We believe ihe- 
work aims at some completeness for we find an out-of-the-way word witji 
an out-cjf-thc-way syielling, to wit, '‘Auchledv-pichlcdyC We wish tlic <^tudent 
joy in his study of this voc'.ibularv ; if eminently successful, he may in 
time aspire to riv'al the language ol an Arab menial. The plan of the 
author of illustrating the use of words by short i>h rases is excellent. 

2c;. Ullage Conununities, by Sir H. Maine (London: John ^Murray). 

KK 2 
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We are glad to see a new edition, of vlds standard work. 'Phe excellence 

of the f(jrmer edition has, it apiieaVs, left no room for improvement in the 
new issue, » * 

30. Sa 7 vdfr A/ JIhdm (Kadiant inspiration). 'Phis bulky 
volume issued from the famous Nawul Kishore Press, Lucknow, is a com- 
mentary on the (^)ardn written by Abul Keid Feidi in the year 1582 aw 
A lengthy ])rologue arvi a piece of poetry intrf)(luce the vvork, which is 
distinguished by the peculiarity ihtit tiie author has tliroughout restricted 
himself to words which are composed of unpointed'' letters, thus omitting 
one half of the letters composing the Arabic Ali)hahet. It goes without 
saying that the commentary is, in conseiiuence, to be regarde<l chietly as 
a curiosity and as a valuable collection of obsi>lete words and difficult con- 
structions. 

31. The Wisdom of Naushinodn thc^ Just Tauqiyit-i- 

Kisrawiya (Lucknow, Nawul Kishore I’rcss, iSpj). Students of Per.sian 
will feel gratef^Lto Mr. \V. Voung, C.S.L, for having edited, 

transliterated and tran.s]ated this most interesting, though somewhat difti- 
cult work ; the book rcflecte credit alike on the editor and the publisher. 

32. Krypto ~ Moiiotheismus in dcu Keliyionen der Alien Chinese n und 

anderer Volker 7 km Fkrd. AnM.f.rRi fcNkicK \()\ lANfuia; (Wilhelm 
I'.ngelmann, Leipzig; and Williams and Norgate. London). This is an 
exceedingly interesting book on the consistent Monotlieisin hidden in 
Oriental religions- -chietly that of the Ancient Chinese-- -discoverable by 
esoteric intpilry and research into the sacred religious books and Iratlitums 
that are available^ to the student of Compnnitiec Religion. 'Phe learned 
author was jirincipally stimulated to these impiiries by navels in the Flasi 
and association with indigenous Oriental scholars - who, after all, generally 
possess a more accurate knowledge of their respective icligions than their 
Luro])ean critics at borne* who often do not even kiujw the language in 
which any .particular forpi of religious liLdicf, on which they pose as 
authorities, is expressed.^ • • 

The bo(^k before us treats of a vast subject into which considerations of 
space do not permit us here to enter ; we must content ourselves with le- 
cornmeriding its perusal to all whose studies lie in this direction. 'Phe , 
chapter on Zoroastrian “ supposed ” dualism, but real monotheism, is 
especially interesting though it is, perhaps, not so thorough and accurate 
as other chapters are. 

33. The latest addition to the series of works, ibsued under the dis- 
tinguished editorship of Karl Dzialzko of (lotiingen, on ilibliograpliy and 
the ^collection of books, is a booklet by the editor, sent to us by the 
publisher M. Spirgatis of Leipzig, on the development and present state of 
Scientific libraries in Germany {Rnt 7 vickelimy; und yey;e?i7variiycr Stand der 
7 vissenschajilichcn Bihliothcken Deutschlands). 'Phe historical jiortion of the 
little work is much more interesting than what might be supposed from the 
title. 
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OUK l.lBKAitV TAt'.r.K. 

Wk have on our tabic; Joiitna/ oj the United ^.en-icc Jnstiiuiitn of India 
(Simla I'inies lYess, May, 1893), containing a very full and intcicsting 
geogra|diy of Rus'^ian Turkestan, by N. V. Ostioumorf, translated by Lt. li. 
J^cach; y/ IJ/rani, and oi/icr poenn,^ by Hafid (Madras: Srinavasa, Vava- 
dachari, 1893) — three little poems in rhyme preOeded by a long dream, 
apparently symbolic, in blank verse; Annual re pwt oJ^lJie Reformatory 
School at Yerrou'da for 1892 (Bombay: (Government Central* Press, 1893, 
4 as.), an institution with just over 100 inmates, where we note that the 
mark system has been introduced with good effect ; The Traeiny; jfoard in 
Modern Oriental and Medueval Operative Mas'ait ]\ by C. Purdon Clarke, 
(M.h2. (Margate : Kebles Gazette C)ffice, 1893), a learned tei hmcal discus- 
sion printed in 4to. with ft fLill page illustratmns ; I'he Allahabad Revieu> 
(C'hurch Mission I’ress, July, 1893), by M. Hamidullah, Barrister-at-law, 
in Isnglish and Urdu ; I'he Currency Question^ by the Rigi)! Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P. (London: K. Wilson and Co.; Manchester: J. JC. Cornish, 
1^93)) ^ very good statement of Birnctallisui, but leaving unexplained why 
the (Conservative Party have taken up an attitude of opposition against 
the closing of the Indian mints to free coinage of silver at the goodwill of 
any im})orler ; Jto'iiand'Khiyal - (Imcknow: Nawul Kishore 

Press, 2 vols.). 

W'e beg to acknowledge, with thanks, the following works : 1. Boletin de 
la Soiiedad Geoyrafica de Madrid (l^'ortenet), among the articles of which, 
always valuable, are the continuation of the history of C^ibraltar since 1779 
and an interesting note on Andrew’ de Morales and his observations on 
Ocean c urrents at llie close of tlie 15th century ; 2. Proeeedinys of the Royal 
Colonial Tisfitute^ ‘892-93, by the Secretary, where British Pederation, 
New (Guinea, British (Guiana, Australia, and British (Columbia arc discussed, 
in addition to much other matter, including Mf. P. (_'. .Sellous’’ Incidents of 
a Hunter’s Jufe in S. Africa ; 3. The Geographical January to June, 
1893 (London, IL Stanford), wdiich among the usual details regarding -the 
Royal (Geographical Society contains, as matter of great special inte?}dst for 
our readers, Mr. W. M. Conw’ay’s Ilis])cr Pass, C,'. llorc’s journey in ifecu'neo, 
h'. C. Sellous’ South Africa, Cajitain Bowers’ Across Thibet, E. A. Ployer’s 
Routes in the deserts of Egy))t, and Alfred Shar])c’s Central African Explora- 
tions ; 4. fa Cfi'illa Gr/ZeV/Vv?, containing among other articles the continua 
tion of Lr. de Ckaras’ Hittites, and of the Historical novel “ The Day after the 
Deluge,” which grows in interest; 5. Ilie Contemporary Revic'io 
Isbisler and (Jo.) ; 6. The National Rcvuiv (Londo’i, W. H. Allen and Co.) ; 
7. La Minej'va (Roma, Socicta l.aziale), a monthly extract from English 
and other Reviews ; 8. Biblia, the New^ York monthly Biblical and Oriental 
Magazine; 9. Le J\dybiblio?t Rue St. Simon); 10. The Revleio oJ 

Reinews (London) ; 1 1. The Strand Mayazine and j 2 . The Picture xMayaziiu\ 
both of which arc excellent ; 13. The Reliy;ious Review of Rev ic 7 os (London : 
Catherine Street) ; 14. The Missionaty Review of Reviews^ New York: Punk 
and Wagualls) ; 15. La Revue dcs Revues (Paris) ; 16. Z^z Reviie Generate 
(Bruxelles : Socicte Beige de Librairie) ; 17. The library Revieiu (London : 
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Hutchinson and Co.); t8. The Jmiiap Ma^nizine and /vV77>7f/ (London : 
A. Constable) ; 19. Ptw, lhe« I/i'yden bi-monthly Chinese magazine 
(E. J. Brill) ; <-30. Comtes- Re nd\is de la SociHc de Gcoi^raphie {Viixh ) ; '2 r , Lucifer 
(London); 22. Mittheiliingen der /Inthropologischen Gesellschaft in lllen : 
23. The Anth/nary {\.ondiOn\ Elliot iiitock) ; 21. The American Journal of 
Philolop;y (Baltimore) ; 25. The Royal Scottish Geographical Society's 
Magazine (Edinburgh) -; ?6. Le Bulletin dcs Sommaires (Paris), and 2j. La 
Marine etlcs Colonies (l*aris) ^ 28. Jviirnal of the Sojefy of Arts (I.,ondon) ; 
29. Public Opinion (Washington' and New York); 30. Public Opinion 
(London); 31. Ueher Land und Mcer (Stuttgart); 32. India, the organ 
of the Indian National Congress. 


We have just (20th Sept.) received from Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co., 
H. G. Keene’s History of India^ 2 vols.^ and frgm Messrs. 1 'hacker and 
(;o., May Edwood’s Autobiography of a Spin : they will be duly noticed in 
our next issue. M^'^srs. W. H. Allen have just favoured us with a copy of 
“ the Dictionary of Islam ” by the Rev. T. 1 \ Hughes, to which we hope to 
devote a special review' in our next issue. 








